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INTRODUCTION. 


^HERE  is  something  ao  ctitioua  in  the  spectacle 
oS  a  Federative  RepubKcy'  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  Em'opean  powers,  that  a  few  words,  ex- 
planatory of  its  origin  and  constitution,  seem  al- 
most a  necessary  introduction  to  the  perusal  of 
any  book  treating  of  Swi^rland. 

The  basis  of  that  Federative  Republic,  ^ich 
was  secured  to  the  twenty-two  Cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland by  the  peace  of  1815,  was  laid  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  ;  for  it  was  at 
that  epoch,  that  the  small  territories  of  Uri,  Schwytz 
and  Unterwald,  bound  themselves  in  a  holy  league, 
to  shake  offth^  fetters  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
Aitstrian  masters;  and  the. attempt  of  this  pet- 
ty confederacy  havipg  proved  successful,  it  was 
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stiengtbaied,  before  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen^ 
tury».by  the  accessian  of  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glani% 
Zoug  and  Berne.  The  bads  of  this  ancient  league 
was  a  We  of  independence;  and  the  separate 
states  were  bound  together  by  no  other  general 
laws,  than  by  that  simple  treaty  of  alliance  whose 
foundation,  strength  and  object,  consisted  in  the 
love  of  freedoni.  Gradually,  as  success  in  arms, 
more  and  more  assured  the  liberties  of  the  Coa^ 
federates,  they  sought  to  consolidate  the  league, 
by  the  enactment  oi  wim  laws  among  themselves, 
and  to  strengthen  it,  by  an  alliance  with  neigh- 
bouring states*  Accordingly,  St  Gall,  Bienne,  the 
Grisot^,  die  V&hus,  Geneva,  Nen&hatel,  part  nf 
Basil,  fttid  AppemtsQ,  became  Ihe  ailieB  of  the 
Ctnifedersfted  States^  thoi^h  not  et  first  fcrming 
ft  part  of  the  league. 

Many  reverses  were  ecperieneed  by  liie  Com 
federated  States  ^hifinqi;  the  centuries  that  IoIIowh 
ed,  in  defence  of  tepiincipk  that  had  fir6t  united 
them ;  and  ^ere  is  ogitmAf  not  exhibited  in  ^ 
history  of  any  other  people  eo  iinoon^|«ieieble  s 
love  of  liberty,  as  that  Which  hes  eott^nned  to 
animate  ihe  Swiss  during  a  period  of  Ibor  eeoto- 
ries — shown  in  success  and  in  edv<««ty;  nor  fiir* 
gottien  even  at  those  epochs,  lAnea  security  had  be« 
gotten  repose,  and  when  the  spoils  of  enur  bad 
spread  the  entanglements  of  humry.. 
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Allfeit^  «t  &al  the  ancieiit  leagot*  ahcmed 
acne  jaioatf  in  ndnnMing  other  ctotes  to  a  pivtK 
^^mkm  in  all  its  privileges^  this  narrow  policy 
speedily  yielded  to  more  ailai]g|ed  vietis*  Fri* 
hang  and  Soleure  were  admitted  among  die  Con«> 
bderatea  soon  after  die  impottaot  victory  gain?^- 
adat  Mioiat  over  die  nsnowned  Duke  of  B«i;giiii^ 
ify  m  the  icign  of  Lonia  XL ;  and,  abont  twenty 
yeeta  later,  Basil,  Shaffhauaen  and  AppenjBclU 
8liei^[diened  tke  league,  by  their  acceasion  to  it* 

After  some  i^ges  of  peaee^  die  Swiss  C(Hifede-^ 
ncy  became  endangered,  not  by  andxition  of  fo-*^ 
a^gn  Ibes,  bat  by  tbe  designs  of  abode  of  its  most 
powerful  citiaens  ;  and  die  league  would  probably 
baveofiered  another  exampleofdie&te  c^republics^. 
if  the  Frendi  fiaroludon,  ao  lertfle  bodi  in  good 
and  evil,  had  not  led  to  its  partial  conservation.. 
Napeleoii,  in  1808,  promulgated  bis  act  of  me- 
dtflbion ;  vdbieh,  aUhougfa  fidlii^  to  estabHA  die 
Swiss  Conjedeiaey  upon  a  secure  basis  of  liberty 
and  onion,  yet  had  the  effect  of  preaefviiig  it  fiom 
die  designs  of  the  ambitious*  A  feeble  attempt 
to  establisk  an  ^digandiy  in  some  (ii  ihe  cantons, 
and  an  aristocracy  in  odMm,  was  made  at  die- 
doe  when  the  last  straggle  between-  France  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  spread  a  fedmg  of  unccxtain*- 
ty  diron^ooi  die  Condnent,  and  when  Swit* 
aedand  was  innndaitedwidiibreign^opa.    Bui 
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pubUc  opinion  'oppoaed.  die-  design  ;  and  the  fill 
of  Napoleon  soon  after,  led  to  the  general  set*', 
tlement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  to  the  act  of' 
confederacy, •  £ramed  in  1814,  and  ratified  by  the*. 
Congress  at  Vienna,  by  which  all  the  conquests' 
of  France  were  restored  to  Switzerland,  with  the. 
exception  of  the  valleys  of  Chiavenna,  Bonnio,> 
and  the  Valtelline;  and  this  fisderal  act  was  sanc^) 
tioned  by  the  oaths  of  the  Swiss  deputies,  assem-.- 
bled  at  Zurich  on  7th  August  1815. 
-   The  following  are  the  principal  points  embraced 
by  the  federal  act  : — ^The  Cantons,  fonnsig  the 
Swiss  Confederacy,  are  declared  to  be  united,  lor. 
the  defence  of  their  liberties .  and  independence, 
against  the  attempts  of  foreign  enemies,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  internal  concord — their  re- 
spective territories  and  constitutions  are  recipro-. 
cally  guaranteed,   and  declared  inviolable^-^and 
they  are  bound  respectively  to  furnish  certain  con- 
tingents in  troops  and  money,  according  to  a  scale 
of  their  population  and  riches.  The  military  chest, 
and  the  ^ds  arising  from  the  entry  of  foreign 
merchandise,  are  placed  under  the  direction  of  cer- 
tain Commissioners  named  by  the  Diet ;  and,  in 
case  of  danger,  any  individual  Canton  may  demand 
assistance  from  the  neighbouring  Cantons.     The 
Canton9  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Fribouig,  Basil,  and 
Geneva  only,  are  permitted  to  have  a  permanent. 
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military  force;  and  that  force  is  so  smally  that  the 
liberties  of  Switzerland  are  certainly  not  endanger* 
•ed  by  ^  standing  army.   The  whole  force  amounts 
:lmt  to  728  men.     In  the  other  Cantons,  ^ere  is 
A.amatt  militia  in  which  the  citizens  serve.     The 
.great  Diet. of  Switzerland  is. composed  of  depu^ 
•ties  £rom  the  twenty-two  States,  every  Canton  pos- 
sessing one  voice  through  its  prmcipal  representa- 
•tive^'whidi  )ie  gives  according  to  the  instructions 
•he  has  received,  and  upon  his  personal  responsi- 
bility.    To  the  Diet,  which  assembles  every  year, 
belongs  the  right  of  declaring  war  and  peace ; 
and  of  concluding  foreign  alliances,   of  naming 
ambassadors,  and  of  providing  generally  for  the 
safety  of  the  league  against  foreign  and  domestic 
oaemies.     In  important  matters,  such  as  a  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war,  three-fourths  of  the  Cantons 
must  sanction  the  proposal ;  but  in  ordinary  mat- 
ters, a  plurality  suffices.     The  Presidency  of  the 
Cantons  is  shared  by  the   Cantons   of  Zurich, 
Berne,  and  Lucerne,  who  alternately  enjoy  the  dis- 
tinction.    The  Cantons  are  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  are  each  governed 
by  constitutions  peculiar  to  themselves ;  but,  al- 
though they  have  the  power  of  individually  form- 
ixig  treaties  with  neighbouring  foreign  states,  these 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  federal  act,  and  not 
incoosistent  with  the  privileges  of  other  Cantons. 
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The  piiiK^Io  of  6ee  ttade  between  die  Canton 
is  fiiUy  provided  for ;  end  the  only  other  azticle 
aeceasny  to  be  mentiotied  is^  that  the  exiatence 
of  the  oanveatsy  of  ecdeaiasfical  li^tsi^  and  the 
security  of  chorcb-propertyy  aie  guannteed.  Sach 
aie-tihe  heads  xf(  the  Act  ^  Confederacy^  winch  was 
accompanied  by  another  act,  signed  by  the  Plena^ 
pofeentiaries  of  Great  Britain^  Franocy  Anstria^ 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Fortugal»  by  wUch  the  Fede^ 
lalive  Republic  of  Switzerland  is  cx^nesdy 
knowledged,  and  its  taritoxy  gqaranteed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I'ilB  TOWN  AMD  CANTON  OF  BASIL»  ANP  T^S 
CLINTON  OF  ARGOVJE. 

Arrival  m  j^atil-^  Oenertd  aspect  of  the  Town  and  itt 
mkabiiaKi^^TbeI>n9$  of  the  WomonmnTke  Bridpe 
of  the  MhiM^The  Caiheirvif  and  the  View  fiom  tit 
Terrace — An  JSUtorical  Anecdote — Prodnttitms  and 
Conetitution  of  the  Canton^  and  the  Z^omestic  JEconemy 
of  the  Inhahitanti— Journey  from  JBasil  to  Zurich-^ 
Maden-^S^rang/e  Ztaw  respeeting  JDaneing'^A  Wed' 
ding  Partjf^The  Vfllhge  <»/  DMhen^  tmd  iiefieedm 
from  Uffo^ — Arrivai  at  ZwUK 

I  WALKSJ>  ijpto  Basil  asnid  torrents  of  rain ;  the 
streets  were  almost  entirely  deserted ;  and»  beiii^ 
Sunday  moming^  the  shops  were  dosed*  Every 
thing,  in  shorty  wore  a  cheerless  aspect}  but  the 
consciousness  that  I  was  in  Switzerlimd — ^the  no* 
yel  appearance  of  every  thing  around — ^the  glimp* 
sea  which,  at  sudden  openings,  I  oecasiona&y 
caqghl  of  the  mMestic  fihine  «oUii|g  Its  vast  vo- 
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lume  of  water  paraUel  with  the  street,  and  sweep- 
ing the  gardens  of  the  citizens — ^left  no  room  for 
repinii^  at  the  un&vonrable  circnmstances  under 
which  I  made  my  entrance  into  the  Swiss  repub- 
lic :  an  excellent  break&st  too,  at  the  hotel  de 
CigognCf  where  I  tasted  good  bread  for  the  first 
time  since  leaving  England,  still  firther  recon- 
ciled me  to  a  wet  day,  and  a  Swiss  Sunday.  But 
soon  after  mid-day  the  sun  broke  out,  and  in  a 
moment  the  aspect  of  every  thing  was  changed. 
The  morning  service,  too,  being  ended,  the  streets 
were  filled  with  the  devout  Basilois  hastening  from 
church  to  dinner,  which,  throughout  almost  every 
part  of  Switzerland,  is  served  precisely  at  half  past 
12.  Let  this  piece  of  information  be  a  caution 
to  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  enjoy  his  dinner, 
not  to  breakfast  late,  or  indulge  too  freely  in  the 
luxuries  of  a  Swiss  Fruhsinck  or  d^eunSy.  be- 
cause every  one  is  not  able  to  adopt  the  maxim 
laid  down  by  a  certain  French  gastronome,  which 
says,  **  Break&st  as  if  you  were  not  to  dine ;  and 
dine  as  if  you  had  not  break^ed. " 

Basil,  although  well  built,  charmingly  situat- 
ed, and  containing  many  &ie  edifices,  is  not  one 
oF  the  most  interesting  of  the  Swiss  towns :  it  is 
too  near  France  to  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  a 
Swiss  town,  either  in  its  external  aspect,  or  in 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet,  to  the  tra- 
veller who  arrives  in  this  part  of  Switzerland  b; 
way  of  France,  there  is  much  both  to  admire  an 
to  mterest.  Descending  into  the  street  firom  the 
hotel,  with  the  intention  of  finding  my  way  to 
the  cathedral,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  sti- 
petiority  of  the  Swiss  women  over  the  Brenfcli^ 
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'both '  in  featuxes.  and  in  dress.    I  would  sty  in 
form,  too ;  bat  this  would  scarcely  be  just^  be« 
cause  the  French  female  peasantry  dress  in  such 
-wretched  taste,  that  it  .is  possible  many  a  jpeifect 
^Dirm  may.  be  disfigured  by  the  impeifections  of 
its  covering;  and  let  us  charitably  suppose  that 
such  is  the  feet.    The  coiffure  of  the  women  of 
'Basil  pleased  me.     In  place  of  tying  a  handker- 
chief close  round  the  head,  as  is  the  almost  inva* 
riable  custom  in  the  French  provinces,  or  of  cover- 
ing the  bair  with  tinsel  ornaments,  as  \b  usual  on  , 
the  German  frontier,  the  Swiss,  at  least  the  Boii' 
loiSf  adopt  the  simple  mode  of  fixing  a  bow  of 
bioad  black  riband  a  little  forward  firom  the  crown 
of  the  head,  allowing  the  two  vandyked  ends  U> 
&11  halfway  down  the  forehead.     This  does  n^ 
disfigure  a  pretty  face,  and  sets  off  a  plain  one. 
I  ^d  not  find  the  taste  of  the  fiasilois  so  conspi- 
eoous  in  every  thing  else.    Although  the  nun  had 
ceased,  they  still  ciurried  their  umbrellas  unfilled, 
to  dry  them ;  and  these  exhibited  more  than  aU 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow.     The  &vourite  co- 
lours were  bright  red,  yellow,  and  pink ;  nor  did 
the  ladies  of  Basil  show  more  taste  in  colour^, 
than  the  women  in  humbler  ranks.     Their  para- 
sols exhibited  quite  as  gaudy  an  array,.-  and,  beii^ 
alk,  the  colours  were  even  brighter. 

In  walking  through  the  streets  of  Basil,  I 
found  that  scarcely  one  was  without  its  fountain, 
which  jetted  the  clearest  water,  in  three  or  four 
streams,  into  a  large  oval  stone  basin,  &11  to  the 
hrim ;  this,  if  it  does  not  actually  diffuse  cool- 
afiss,  is  at  least  associated  with  it,  and  is,  at  aU 
eveotBy  refreshing  to  the  eye.    In  place  of  nuddng 
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my  way  to  the  catibednd^  I  fiHiad  mjnelf  vpon  the 
Inidge— -a  level  wooden  bridge  supported  by  atoBe 
flbotmentSy  which  oosses  die  iLhine»  and  kadi 
isto  the  tenitDry  of  Baden.  I  found  this  a  cbaim* 
hag  proBienade :  the  streets  being  wet,  the  ixim^ 
boants  had  resorted  to  it  in  prderenoe.  I  had 
thus  the  advantage  of  seeing^  at  the  seme  time,  tha 
prospect  vtp  and  down  the  river,  and  the  inhabit 
taAts  of  Basil  in  their  Sunder  clothes.  The  liver 
flows  with  such  rapidky,  and  with  so  mudi  fixvea 
beneath  the  brieve,  that  one  ahnost  tresDUes  £aff 
its  security. 

I  had  the  pleasure  in  the  afiemocm,  .of  paitakv 
it)g  of  the  hospitalities  of  ,  to  whom  I  ca»f 

n&A.  a  letter  of  introduction^  and  whose  magnifit 
sent  mansion  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  com* 
mandmg  a  charming  view  of  the  Bhine,  and  the 
adjacent  country*  This  genibman  possesses  ona 
of  the  finest  collection  of  pictnres  in  Switsefw 
land*  I  found  among  than  choice  works  oi 
Gruidoy  Rubensy  Andrea-del*Sarto,  Cado  Dolos^ 
Wouvermans,  Ruysdaely  Cuyp,  Beighem,  EeoH 
brandt,  and  many  others.  I  would  strong  ad* 
v^  the  traveller  to  visit  this  gallery:  he  wiD 
find,  in  the  two  pictures  <^  Buysdael  alone^  ampks 
<S(»npensation  for  his  time, 

A  little  before  sunset,  I  found  my  way  to  tha 
neighbourhood  of  ^e  cathedral,  where  a  terxaoe 
fdanted  with  i^estnut-trees  overhangs  the  Rhine^ 
which  flows  about  two  hundred  feet  below.  Hem 
I  enjoyed  a  charming  prospect,  not  altoppethai 
<if  a  Swiss  landscape,  but  in  whidi  were  nungM 
some  of  the  features  of  Swiss  scenery.  A  deli^4^ 
^  £ttle  pkiin,  covered  with  thichets  and  s^aU 


'^oaaXtf'honamf  exleiided  from  tlie  opposite  Imk 
€xf  tlie  nvier  to  the  foot  of  the  hiUe  whidi  stnlalk 
ibiDi]^  the  tenitoiy  of  Beden*  Tliese  formed  a 
fine  badi:-git>und,  chequered  as  they  were  by  nm^ 
fkSae  and  dude.  Up  and  down  iiu  Rhioe^  the 
fardtDS  of  the  citizens^  full  of  choice  afanibe  aad 
flowers^  sloped  down  to  ^e  rhrer^fiide ;  while  on 
one  hanky  the  picturesque  hnildmgs  of  Little  Baaiif 
and  on  Uie  o^er  the  waperb  edSfioes  of  the  rich 
naerchantSy  extended  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  follow 
ffae  ean«  of  the  river.  Switzeiliuid  seemed  still 
to  lie  beyond ;  loTy  as  the  sun  continued  to  flidf. 
it  saddesoAy  disappeared  behind  a  lofty  range  c^ 
inotmtains'  wln^  bounded  the  heriaon,  and  which 
ferm  an  appendi^e  to  the  Jura. 

In  vctoraing'to  the  hotel,  I  again  passed  and 
«|MS8ed  the  bridge;  and,  obsming  upon  the 
«tbne  to#er  above  the  archway,  fiuang  the  Baden 
side,  a  figure  wi^  the  tongue  thrast  out  of  the 
ttoudiy  I  natnraUy  inquired  the  origin  of  so  sin- 
^idar  a  fiuicy.  'Aie  cause  ia  diis : — Hie  Rhine 
mrides  the  city  into  Grreat  and  little  Basil ;  and 
in  former  tiine%  these  towns  were  not  always  in 
katmony  widi  eadi  otho**  It  ha|)pened  that  Lil- 
lia  BaaU)  which  was  not  able  to  cope  with  Great 
Basil  in  open  war&re,  laid  a  scheme,  by  which 
Gfieat  Basil  wtts  to  be  entered  by  stealth,  and  sat" 
tifsed  dnin^  the  night ;  but  the  sdieme  being 
m  aome  way  discovered,  and  the  attempt  firuh 
Hated,  the  inhabitenis  of  Great  Basil  caused  a 
%ttr<i  to  be  i^aoed  above  theardiway^nch  looks 
l»Vtt  to  Lktle  Basil,  with  l^e  tongue  llurust  out 
of  th0  mouthy  in  derision  ^^f  so  oontenqpdbb  an 
«Mtty;    I  hav^  been  toldf  that  the  adbabitaMs  of 
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Little  Basil  would  gladly  hare  this  insolent  UmgBe 
.Temored ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Grait  Basil  still 
ei^oy  the  jest,  and  insist  i^n  keeping  the  toi^ioe 
where  it  is. 

The  environs  of  Basil  aie  very,  pleasing.  How 
can  they  be  otherwise,  with  the  Rhine  for  a  neigh- 
bour ?  Channing  country-houses  are  every  wheie 
scattered  about;  and  well  laid  out  gaidens  mingk 
with  fine  meadows,  fertile  fields^  and  abundanoe 
of  wood. 

The  public  edifices  of  Basil  are  not  extrem^ 
interesting.     The  Cathedral, .  built  of  a  reddish 
stone,  which  has  ihe  appearance  of  brick,  eontaiiis 
•nothing  within  it  worthy  of  notice,  exoq»ting  the 
tomb  of  Erasmus  ;  and  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  is  the 
only  other  building  of  any  importance.    Basil. has 
.idways  maintained  an .  honourable  plaoe  in  the  le^ 
public  of  letters,  which  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
I  the  .names  of  Euler,  Bemouilli,  Holbein,  and 
'Others ;  and  the  University  of  Basil  is  the  only 
one. in  Switzerland.     Exertions  have  lately  been 
made  to  give  to  the  University  a  h^her  rank  ;in 
.science  and  literature;  and,  as  (he  first. and  best 
preparatory  step,  several  men  of  talent  and  erudir 
.tion  have  been  called  to  fill  the  vacant  diaics. 
.The  library  of  ^e  University  contains  nearly 
^90,000  volumes  (induding  the  library  of.  Eraa 
;mus),  besides  a  number  oi  valuable  manusGri|il|, 
•and  pictures  of  Holbein.     There  are  also  p«e- 
served  in  i;(  an  immense  number  of  Roman 'me- 
dals, and  a  considerable  assortment  of  other  an^ 
.quities  and  natural  curiosities,  none  of  whicfay  howr 
ever,  seemed  to  me  to  possess  very  big^  inteiesl. 
Basil  is  quite  a  oommerdal  city ;  and  its  dtoa- 
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ti(m»  betweea  France,  Grermany,  and  Switxeriandy 
k  'very  fiivourabk  to  commercial  enterprise*  The 
maira&etures  of  Basil  aie  chiefly  of.  silk  and 
^bandsy  and  these  occupy  upwardsof  3000  handft 
•There  are  also  some  manufitctories  of  excellent 
paper  in  BasiL  The  Canton  of  Basil  contains 
aboat  12  sqnase  geographical  miles,  and  about 
49-,000  inhabitants,  professing  the  Brotestant  re<- 
ligion,  with  the  exception  of  between  5  and  6000. 
lake  all  the  other  Swiss  Cantons,  the  occupa* 
ttoos  of  the  inabitants  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live.  In  the  mountainous 
parts,  which,  however,  form  the  smallest  part  of 
1^  Canton,  they  are  employed  in  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  and  in  the  preparation  of  cheese;  while 
m.  those  parts  ddrting  the  Rhine,  wine,  grain, 
and  fruit  are  cultivated^ 

The  Great  Council  of  the  Canton  consists  of 
150  members,  and  ex^xnses  the  sovereign  power. 
This  Great  Coundl  dects  two  smaller  Councils, 
tsomposed  of  its  own  members  ;-*one  of  25,  whkh 
executes  the  laws-— and  the  other  c£  12  members, 
which  exercises  the  judicatory  power.  In  Basil, 
BO  families  possess  any  exdu»ve  privileges,  al 
the  oitixens  enjoying  equally  political  rights.  The 
ckrgy  of  the  Refonned  Church  are  all  upon  an 
eqsaiity;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Church  are  ma-* 
ni^ed  by  a  General  Assembly  of  its  members,  ttfi 
siiieA  by  some  of  the  laity,  who,  as  magistrates^ 
have  a  rig^t  to  a  seat. 

Throughout  the.  Cantons  of  Baal  and  Argovie, 
fermu^  out  land  is  unknown,  with  the  ea^ception 
of  gaiSens  near  the  large  towns.  The  j^c^perties 
of  those  who  are  considered  reipectd[)le  Swiss 


peuantB  (for  afl  mopatitoTB  wlio  arr-  not  qobir 
are  called  peasants),  ran  item  10  v^  to  40,  or  at 
most  50  acres ;  and  good  knd  ia  cooaidefBd  to 
ipM  10  per  cent,  profit.  Many  of  die  peaaaati 
have,  amassed  considerable  fintunes ;  but  aocefr* 
aion  of  iattane  is  naver  made  iqiparent  in  didr 
mode  of  living.  From  100/.  to  ^00^  per  anmon 
is  tbe  nsoal  range  of  expenditare  tor  persooa 
linng,  as  we  sfaodd  say,  in  easy  dmimstanees; 
and  1  learned  from  autkonty  that  admits  ai  no 
doubty  that  not  a  single  indindiial  in  all  Switoer^ 
land  spends  100Q{.  per  annnra.  Transference  of 
land  is  not  usual  in  tbe  Cantons  of  Basil  or  Ar# 
gofie;  but  when  it  is  brooght  to  the  marfcat»^ 
869OOO  aquaie  feet  of  good  land  will  bring  about 
50/*  Stedmg.  All  land  psjrs  one-tenth  part  of  the* 
produce  to  goveinment  in  name  of  taxes. 

1  left  Baal  for  Ziaichsoon  after  sunrise.  The 
road  fcr  at  least  ten  miles  lies  along  dbe  aondi 
bank  of  the  Rliine»  and  passes  through  a  ooantiy 
rich  in  grain,  and  thiddy  stodded  with  chec^ 
apple,  and  walnut-trees;  the  noith  bank  of  the 
Shine,  exposed  to  tbe-  am,  being  covered  with 
vineyaids.  1  stopped  tO'  break&st  at  a  small  im. 
by  uie  river-side ;  and  while  break&st  was  pi«» 
paring,  I  walked  into  the  churchyard  dose  hf^ 
where  i  fioimd  not  only  the  usual  crosses,  and 
the  oosifdemeot  of  fredi  flowers,  but  idso  a  amail 
vooden  vessel  upon  eadi  grave,  half  fell  of  water, 
which,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  to  be  holy  water— 
aadly  adulterated,  1  fear,  by  the  heavy  nda  that 
had  feUen  the  night  befeie. 

Befens  seachmg  "Bfrnrnge^   a  araall  town  lying 
about  two  leagnes  from  niden,  where  i  intondM 
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Mdnbg  the  nigfat^  I  oaiigbt  the  Sxai  distant  view  of 
tti6«no«Mdad  Alps  of  Gknia,  diadiigaiahAble  from 
do«ds  only  by  Uieir  greater  ifi^teness.      Frooi 
Bn^^  tlie  road  liesali  die  way  by  the  side 
ef  tbe  Linmmty  which  runs  a  short  and  rapid 
eoarse  6om  the  Lake  of  Zurich  to  the  Rhuie^ 
Ike  coontry  throitgh  which  I  passed  was  tndy 
channing ;   picturesqpie  villages  climbed  up  every- 
Aedivity;  white  churcfaesi   with  tapering  green 
ifnns,  towed  eveiy  height.     The  course  ^  the 
liver  was  woug^  a  suooesnon  of  little  phins, 
ameiig  wkioh  it  coquetted  from  one  side  to  the 
e&er;  and  these,  rich  in  gnbt  or  herin^  were 
hoimded  by  duanniiig  slopes,  besdng  vines  be-^* 
kw^  and  clothed  wim  wood  above.     About  six 
e'dodc  I  waUoed  into  Baden,  where,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Lion,  I  found  an  excellent  supper  in  pre- 
MiHtion  for  a  wedding-party,  vi^ch  bad  come 
nom  Zurich  to  make  xncny  at  Baden ; — and  there 
was  a  good  reason  ibr  this~2)d»u;tiig  »  not  per« 
mttiedin  the  Canton  of  Zurich^  imleas  by  spe^ 
eial  pevmissionW  the  government;  and  this  is 
dmost  always  refused.    In  order  that  ^e  pleasure 
of  a  dance   may  be  enjoyed  without  incurriBg 
the  penalties,  «  certain  number  of  persons  must 
soliSGnbe  a  paper  declaratory  of  their  intentiao. 
This  is  handed  to  the  Council ;  And  if  the  con* 
■tt^Mois  of  puldic  morals  in  the  Canton  of  Zti- 
riii^  think  tl4  dance  may  be  allowed,  and  the  ro- 
piMie  preserved  in  purity  notwidastandmg,  per- 
nassion  »  accorded.     But  1  leamed  from  the 
very  best  authoiity,  that  a  refrnal  is  gmendly  the 
resoh.     The  marriage-party  at  Baden,  however, 
free  from  &e  restraints  of  Z«ich»  seemed  to  en* 
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joy  their  privileges ;  and  while  they  continued  their 
femvities,  I  wa&ed  to  the  summit  of  a  neigfabouiH 
ing  hill,  crowned  .by  a  mined  .chateau,  and  tfaea 
wandered  till  8upper4time  among:  the  adjao^it 
heights,  ^ough  some  charming  paths,  wl^eie  I 
gathered  columbine  ;  periwinkle^  white,  Uue,  and 
purple ;  thyme ;  sweetbrier ;  mint ;  and  sweetwilliam 
-—all  growing  wild.  > 

'  A  pleasant  and  lively  party  at  supper  was.  aii 
agreeable  finish  to  the  evening.  .The  bridegroom: 
gdlandy  re^aced  .mion  the  head  of  his  bride  the 
gariand  of  white  flowers,  which  had  been  laid 
aside  previous  to  the  dance ;  and  I  could  not  he^ 
remaining,  that,  in  *  the  behaviour  and  bearing  ai 
the  bride,  there. was  certainly  less  embarraSf  than 
would  have  been  shown  by  an  English  girl  upon  a 
like  oceasiim.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  it 
as  a  compliment  to  the  Iki^dbi ;  it. is  a  mere  &et» 
and  may  be  taken  either  way ;  for  modesty  or  affec- 
tation might  produce  the  like  result. 

The  Baden  of  whidi  I  am  spei^dng,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  is  not  the  Baden-Baden  frequented 
by  the  English ;  but  >the  Swiss  Baden  is  also  a. 
watering-place,  and  much  frequented  by  the  in* 
habitants  of  Basil,  Zurich,  and  other  places  in^ 
the  north  of  Switserland.     The  badis  are  situated 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  town,  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Limmat ;  and  a  number  of  pleasant 
cottages,  for  the  use  of  strangers,  are  scattered  up- 
on the  neighbouring  heists.     The  waters  are  sul- 
phurous, and  are  much  recommended  in  rheuma- 
tism.    I  was  told,  that,  at  the  Hotel  du  Statdor^ 
there  are  sometimes  ^as  many  as  seventy  or  e^faty 
persons  assembled  at  dinner ;  and  as  daiiciiig  is. 
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pwmkted  in  liie  Ciditoii  of  Aigovie,  then  are 
htSk  ofDoe  s  week.  I  should  thmk  Swi»  Baden 
a  pleasant  pLioe  ta  spend  a  wpek  or  tivo  in,  wit)i 
an  sgseeable  piirty* 

'Hie  Canton  <»  Argovie^  in  vriaak  Baden  ia  «i-> 
tatedy-is  one  of  die  most  fitdtful  of  the  Cantona-; 
and  this  is  the  only  one  in  which  more  grain  is 
giDwn  than  is  consumed  within  it.  Arffone,  now 
one  of  the  federative  hody^  belonged  formerly  to 
Berne,  Zurich  and  Baden,  and  has  only  been  in« 
d^ndent  since  the  year  1798»  The  population 
of  this  canton  is  equally  divided  between  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants ;  and  6om  this  arises  the  lonv 
1^  which  its  suprone  council  must  consist  of  raem^ 
hers  of  both  religions  in  equal  numbers* 

With  the  bright  morning  sun  for  my.compa* 
nion,  I  left  Baden  for  Zurich,     I  break&sted  at 
Dieteken,  a  little  village  about  two  leagues  dis- 
tant, where  I  had  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the 
excellent  feeling  that  exists  between  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  inhabitants,  and  the  absence  of  bi- 
gotry and  prejudice  by  which  both  are  distinguish- 
ed.   •  One  church  serves  both  for  the  worship  of 
God,     The  Catholic  of  Dieteken  does  not  feel 
that  his  prayer  will  be  less  acceptable,  because 
the  prayer  of  a  heretic  rises  from  the  same  shrine  ; 
nor  does  the  Protestant  fear  the  displeasure  of 
God,  because  he  offers  his  devotions  in  a  temple 
consecrated  to  the  Romish  &ith.     Would  that  all 
Catholic  priests  were  like  the  priest  of  Dieteken, 
and  that  all  Protestants  were  tolerant  as  those 
who  worship  in  the  same  temple  with  his  flock  I 

I  reached  Zurich  before  mid-day,  and^  intend- 
ing to  remain  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  I  immediately  made  my  way  towwda 
the  lake,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  agreeable 
plai»  to  leside  in.  Never  was  seardi  more  for- 
tunate; for  in  a  charming  house,  situated  dose 
to  the  lake,  and  surroundMl  by  the  most  beautiful 
scenery,  I  found  precisely  what  I  desired ;  anc^ 
as  some  guide  for  future  travallers,  I  may  men- 
tion,  that  I  there  put  myself  en  penswrh  at  the 
rate  of  three  fiancs  and  a  hal^  or  about  three 
shillings  per  day ;  and  for  this  I  had  break&st, 
dinner  and  supper,  a  eharmiag  apartment,  and  the 
use  of  a  boat.  While  residirait  here,  I  enjoyed 
ample  opportunities  of  observation ;  and  in  the 
next  chapter  I  purpose  speaking  at  some  length 
of  the  city,  the  lake,  the  canton,  and  the  people 
of  Zurich. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THB  TOWN,  LAKE.  AND  CANTON  OF  ZtTRICH. 

Thi  PUffrimM  cf  Minguddif^^Mxtraordimary  Industry  of 
ike  Inhe^tanis  of  Zurich  in  ike  Cvhifxxiion  of  the  SoUf 
tmd  Proqfa  of  iU^Zyrich  Society  and  AmusemeKte-^ 

.  Oenerai  aspect  of  the  Town,  its  Sdificee^  ^-^  Zurich 
OM  a  Reeideneey  Price  ofProoinontf  ^ — I^  J^ohe^^ 
and  ite  Seenery^An  JBvening  Proepect — Swies  JHueic 
^-^Constitution  of  the  Canton,  and  Dome^ic Economy 
ofUhe  Inhabitant* — Excursions  to  the  Neighbourhood'^ 
The  Grieffen-See. 

Before  entering  upon  my  new  residence,  I  re- 
tinned  to  the  town,  to  nudce  some  Ikde  prepa* 
rations  ;  and  here  a  spectacle  awaited  me,  which 

ady  put  to  flidit  the  pleasant  images  that  had 
t  in  my  mind  since  breakfasting  at  Dieteken 
—the  Tillage  of  concord,  Hght,  and  diarity.  The 
quay  at  Zurich  was  crowded  with  a  host  of  mi- 
seiable-looking  beings,  whose  dress  and  aspect  at 
once  distmguished  them  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  canton.  They  were  mostly  women ;  their  hats 
were  of  bright  yellow  straw ;  their  gannents,  a 
union  of  rags;  a  scrip,  with  seemin^y  scanty  pro- 
viBion*  hung  over  the  shoukler  of  each ;  «nd  in 
the  hand  of  eadi  waa  a  rosary..    Several  boata 
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were  preparing  to  receive  them;  and  they  were 
soon,  to  the  nuroher  of  at  least  a  hundred,  dis« 
posed  in  the  different  boats,  and  were  immediate- 
ly rowed  down  the  lake.     These  were  pilgrims — 
poor,  misguided,  deceived  pilgrims — who  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Church  of  our  Lady  at  Einsie* 
deln,  in  the  Canton  of  Schwytz,  to  pay  their  ado- 
rations to  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  and 
to  receive  absolution.     They  had,  many  of  them, 
come  from  distantparts  of  France,  Germany,  and 
even  Belgium.     Tney  had  left  home  and  friends, 
and  what  to  them  were  doubtless  comforts,   to 
Journey  upon  foot  some  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
to  spend  upon  this  pilgrimage  the  savings  of  years. 
Those  have  a  heavy  account  to  answer,  who  have 
aided  the   delusion  of  these  miserable  devotees. 
I  shall  speak  &rther  of  Einsiedeln  when  I  have 
visited  it. 

In  walking  any  where  in  the  neighbouAood 
of  Zurich — m  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
— *one  is  struck  with  the  extraordinary  industry 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  we  learn  that  a  pto« 
prietor  here  has  a  return  of  10  per  cent.,  we  ale 
inclined  to  say,  ^^  he  deserves  it. "  I  speak  at 
present  of  country  labour,  though  I  believe  that, 
in  every  kind  of  trade  also,  the  people  of  Zxituii 
are  remarkable  fiir  their  assiduity ;  but  in  the  in* 
dustry  they  show  in  the  cultivation  of  their  hnd, 
I  may  safiely  say  they  are  unrivalled.  Whenr  I 
used  to  open  my.  casement  between  four  and 
five  in  the  morning,  to  lookout  upon  the  lake 
and  the  distant'  Alps,  I  saw  the  laiK>i]rer  in  ibe 
fields;  and  when  I  returned  from  an  enremtag 
maSky  long  aftet  sun-set,  as  late,  perhaps,  a»  hid& 
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past  e^^9  Aere  was  the  kboweir,  mowing  bis 
gnssy  or  tying  up  his  tinies.  But  there  are  other 
and  better  evidenoea  of  the  industry  of  the  Zu* 
nchers,  than  m»ely  seeing  them  lale  and  early  at 
WQik.  It  is  impoKoble  to  look  at  s  field,  a  gar« 
dea,  a  hedging^  scarcely  eVen  a'trecy  a  flower, 
or  a  vegetabley  without  perceiving  proQ&  of  the 
eitreme  care  and  industry  that  are  bestowed  upon 
the  cultiTation  of  the  soil  I^  ibr  example,  a 
path  leads  through,  or  by  l^e  side  of  a  field  of 
gndn,  the  com  is  not,  as  in  Bngland,  permitted 
to  hang  oyer  the  path,  exposed  to  be  pulled  or 
'  tmdden  down  by  every  passer-by ;  it  is  every  where 
bounded  by  a  fence;  stakes  are  placed  at  intervals 
of  about  a  yard;  and,  about  two  and  &ur  feet' 
from  the  giound,  boughs  of  trees  are  passed  Ion- 
gitodinally  along.  If  you  look  into  a  field  to« 
wards  evening,  when  mate  are  large  beds  of  cauli* 
flower  or  cabbage,  yon  will  find  that  every  sin^ 
{dant  has  been  watered.  In  the  gardens,  which, 
asound  Zurich,  are  extremely  large,  the  most 
ponctilious  care  is  evinced  in  every  production  that 
grows.  The  vegetables  are  planted  with  seem- 
ingly mathanatioal  accuracy;  not  a  single  weed 
is  to  be  seen,  nor  a  single  stone.  Plants  are  not 
earthed  up,  as  with  us,  but  are  planted  in  a  small 
hollow,  ii^o  each  of  which  a  little  manure  is  put, 
and  each  plant  is  watered  daily.  Where  seeds 
-ate  sown,  the  earth  directly  above  is  broken  into 
the  finest  powder.  Every  shrub,  every  flower,  is 
tied  to  a  stake ;  and  where  there  is  waU-fruit,  a 
tieDioe  is  erected  against  the  wall,  to  which  the 
bonj^  are  festened ;  and  there  is  not  a  smgle 
twig  that  has  not  its  appropriate  resting-jtlaee^ 
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In  Zurich  it  is  aD  woik  and  no  pLiy ;  there 
no  amusements  ci  any.ldnd,  nor  probably  do  the 
inhabitants  feel  the  want  of  them*     There  is  no 
theatre,  there  are  no  public  concerts ;  balls,  in  s 
canton  where  leave  to  dance  must  be  asked,  aie 
out  of  the  question*   There  is  a  good  deal  of  .vi* 
siting  indeed  among  the  inhabitants;  but  it  con*' 
sists  either  in  dinner-parties,  to  which  relations' 
only  are  invited,  and  which  take  place  at  stated 
times  in  each  other's  houses,  or  m  soireis^  the- 
amusement  of  which  consists  in  tea  and  talk  ior 
the  ladies,  tobacco  and  talk  for  the  gentlemen ;  tat 
upon  no  occasion  do  the  ladies  and  gentlemen* 
mingle  together.    I  attended  one  reunion  of  gcn« 
tlemen,  but  I  never  attended  a  second*     The  out- 
door amusements  of  the  inhabitants  are  scarcely: 
more  captivating  or  more  refined*     About  a  qua&  • 
ter  of  a  mile  firom  the  house  in  which  I  had  taken 
my  pension,  a  celebmted  tratteAr  Kved;  a  fine 
promenade  and  garden  skirted  the  lake,  and  there : 
the  inhabitants  occasionally  repaired  in  the  even* 
ii^  to  enjoy  themselves.     This  enjoyment  consist* 
ed  in  seating  themselves  upon  benches,  and  eating, 
drinking,  and  smoking*     On  Ascension  day,  a 
jour  de  Jke^  several  hundreds  woe  assemUedy* 
and  all  seemingly  for  the  same  purpose.     Some- 
had  Hot  suppers,  some  cold;  but  the  business  of 
the  evening  was  eating.     How  difierently  would 
such  an  evening  have  been  spent  in  France  1 
•  The  great  ol^ect  of  the  Zurichers  is  to  get  mo« 
ney ;  and,  when  they  have  got  it,  their  great  am<» 
bition  is  to  build  a  country-house.    It  is  to  these 
two  passions  that  ^e  Lake  of  Zurich  is  so  mnchr: 
indebted  for  its  beauty,  for  none  of  the  other. 
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Swiss  lakes  can  boasi  of  so  great  a  number  of 
(^uinmng  country-bouses  upon  dieir  banks.  Tbe 
society  of  Znnch  used,  in  former  times,  to  be  di- 
vided  into  three  grades: — Ist,  the  magistracy  or 
conndllors  ;  2nd,  those  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  msxi  of  education ;  and,  dd»  the  merchants, 
among  which  last  class  there  were  Df  course  many 
distinctioiis ;  but  at  present,  riches  have  got  the 
asoendency,  and  distincdon  in  weakh  is  the  chief 
distinction  of  rank  known  in  Zimch.  Litera- 
ture, however,  has  kept  its  place  in  Zurich  ;  and 
in  no  wbeie  perhaps  in  Europe  is  the  study  of 
the  classics  more  general  tiban  in  this  city.  The 
French  and  English  languages  now  also  form  part 
of  a  good  education.  The  language  spoken  in 
Zi^ocb  is  an  abominable  patois ;  but  good  Grer« 
huta  is  every  where  imderstood,  and  spoken  upon 
oeeasions.  If,  &r  example,  a  stranger  should  ap- 
pear in  society,  every  one  speaks  German ;  but 
the  moment  he  retires,  pi^is  is  again  res(M'ted  to* 
There  are  in  Zurich  two  new^pers  publi^ed ; 
one  appealing  weekly,  the  other  twice  a  week ; 
aod  dbere  is  also  a  monthly  literary  joumaL 

The  g^iieral  aspect  of  Zurich  is  more  interest" 
ing  than  its  public  edifices^  though  these  are  not 
to.  be  altogether  passed  over.     The  situation  of 
the  town  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  the  two  ri- 
vers that  flow  through  it,  cannot  &il  to  give  to 
Zurich  much  of  the  picturesque ;  and,  aShough 
the  streets  are  but  indifferently  built,  the  suburibs 
Abound  in  handsome  houses  and  charming  -gar- ' 
dtOB.      The  inhabitants  pique  themselves  upon-; 
the  beauty  of  their  promenades,  and  .with  some . 
reasoiu    One^  cidled  the  walk  of  Gesnw,  is  a  £re- 
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quent  mort  of  tlie  upper  Hmwig;  bat  dim  need? 
no  other  piooieDade  tfaaii  tbe  roads  ndtkh  dkirt  the 
lake. 

Among  other  places  pointed  out  to  strmgers 
as  worthy  of  notice,  I  visited  die  arsenal^  where 
one  may  receive  a  lesson  of  humility^  in  atten^it- 
ing  to  weild  the  swords,  and  to  carry  the  annoiiry 
borne  by  the  waniors  of  other  days.  I  of  comae 
handled  the  bow  said  to  be  the  bow.  of  William 
Tell ;  and  the  identical  anow  that  piereed  the 
i^iple  is  also  shown*  I  cannot  conceive,  of  what 
materials  the  sinews  of  that  distinguished  patriot 
were  made ;  for  the  degenerate  men .  of  our  tune 
are  obliged  to  nse  a  miidiine»  with  the  power  .of 
the  lever,  to  draw  the  oord  even  half  way  to  the 
pomt  at  which  the  aarow  is  dischaiged.  There 
is  a  vast  collection  of  ancient  armour  preeeriMd, 
and  modem  equipments  £at  more  than  aQ  the 
dble-bodied  men  in  the  canton. 

The  dty  library  I  found  a  spacious  airy  build- 
ing, containing  about  70,000  volumes,  weU  ar- 
ranged, and  in  excellent  condition.  Here^  one 
may  see  pictures  of  all  the  Bargomasters  that  ever 
swayed  the  rod  of  ojfice.  Here,  also,  is  a  maiUe 
bust  of  Lavater,  the  most  ingenious  of  pbiloeo-' 
pheis ;  and  here  is  a  bas^^dief  of  a  great  part  of 
Switaerland,  by  which,  if  one  were  allowed  time 
to  stody  it,  the  traveller  might  be  saved  the  ex- 
pense d!  either  guides  or  road-books.  I  saw  no 
other  edifice  worthy  of  mentioning,  esoepting  the 
tower  of  WeOenberg,  which  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  Limmat,  where  it  flows  oat  ef 
the  lakeu  No  place  coidd  have  been  better  cq»* 
tfifod  &r  «  fomjn  i)mi  Hm,    His  now  used  iUt 


tiie  pnacm  fixr  capital  £^00%  and  in  fonner  tanw 
enclosBd  within  its  walU^  the  Count  Hans  de 
Hahsbourg,  the  Count  of  Rapperschwyl,  and  many 
other  impcnrtant  atate-piisonen. 
'  It  would  not  be  £iir  to  pass  endiely  over  the 
daims  of  the  people  of  Zundi  to  public  ^irit  and 
benevolence.  There  are  various  institutions  iot 
the  cure  of  mond  and  phyaicsl  evil,  and  for  the 
eokure  of  intellect.  There  is  tr/scademy  in  which 
theology,  and  various  odier  luranches  of  philoao* 
phy,  are  tai^ht ;  another  academy  where  students 
are  prepared  &s  enteiing  inta  the  former ;  an  in« 
Btitirtion  for  the  medieal  sciences  and  for  surgery ; 
ano&er  for  the  education  of  merchants ;  an  insti- 
tution for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dunb, 
and  for  ^e  blind,  the  model  of  miuch  was  conai* 
dered  so  excellent,  that  Napoleon  formed  that  of 
Wris  upon  it ;  an  academy  of  artists;  an  acade« 
my  of  music ;  a  society  called  the  Swiss  Society 
w  Public  UtSby ;  and  many  schools  for  instruc- 
tbn  in  langusges,  and  for  ^e  education  of  the 
poor*  Hub  is  a  fine  catalogue ;  but  the  number 
of  persons  composing  these  societies  is  small,  and 
SBveial  of  them  scarcely  eadst  but  in  name.  The 
fands  necessary  for  their  maintenance  does  not 
tfaerefeie  trench  greatly  upon  the  riches  of  the 
laerchants  of  Zurich,  though  in  same  of  diese 
iastitutions,  particufauhr  m  ^bat  for  the  care  and 
aislructioa  of  the  hlind,  they  feel  so  much  pride, 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
dodde  the  sum  le^pdred  for  its  maintenanceb 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  selecting  an  agn»- 
llde  and  theap  residenoe,  I  dare  not  recosomend 
Ztttidi*  'Agreeable  it  is.indeed  in  one  sense*>»I 
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mean,  as  regards  the  beauty  of  tHe  neighbonihoodt 
but  a  winter's  residence  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  tristCy  in  a  city  wh^e  mnnaement  is  con- 
founded with  crime,  and  where  men  and  women 
have  no  intercourse  in  society ;  and  as  for  the 
expense  of  living,  if  house-ient  were  out  ci  the 
question,  one  might  live  cheap  enough  at  Zuiidiy 
or  in  its  ne^hbourhood.  Beef  usually  sells  a*- 
bout  dd«  per  lib.^  iQiatton  about  2  Jd«,  and  Teal 
a  pamy  higher.  Towk  aven^  about  Is*  6d. 
per  pair.  Butter,  when  I  was  at  Zurich,  sold 
at  7d.  per  lib.,  and  eggs  at  two  dozen  for  lOd. ; 
but  these  are  articles,  the  piioe  of  which  varies 
with  the  season.  Fidli  sold  at  no  less  than  lOdL 
per  lib..;  but  this  must  be  &r  above  the  ayer- 
age  price,  as  certain  fidieries  were  at  that  seasoa 
£orbidden.  As  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  both  are 
abundant  and  cheap,  with  the  exception  of  as* 
paragns,  which  is  brought  all  the  way  from  Basil* 
But  the  reasonable  price  at  which  most  of  the 
necessaries  of  hfe  may  be  obtained  at  Zurich,  is 
more  than  neutralized  by  the  high  rent  of  houses* 
They  ^,  in  fiict,  scarcely  to  be  had  at  all ;  and, 
if  some  proprietor  of  a  mauon  de  campaigne 
should  be  tempted,  by  his  belief  in  Rnffish  a^ 
ehflmy,  to  let  his  house  to  a  stranger,  he  will  adc 
at  least  three  times  the  sum  that  would  com*- 
mand  the  same  accommodation  in  England.  For. 
a  small  house,  pleasantly  situated,  containing  five 
or  six  rooms,  and  without  any  garden,  L.80  ster- 
ling will  be  asked ;  and  the  proprietor  will  not . 
abate  a  florin  of  his  demand* 

It  is  the  Lake  that  must  ever  be  the  cldief  * 
pride  of  Zurich,  and  the  attcaction  to  straogezs ; 
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aiid,  living  as  I  did,  dose  to  its  raaigin^  I  had 
ample  oj^ortonities  of  appreoiatiiig  its  beauty, 
andof  visitiiig  the  many  channiog  sites  that  he 
along  its  shores.     The  Lake  of  Zurich  is  the 
Winandermere  of  Switserhmd;  its  character  is 
beauty — beauty  of  the  very  highest  order,  but 
mingled  irith  the  picturesque ;  and  although  the 
banks  of  the  hke  never  i^proadi  the  sublime, 
yet  the    snow  and  doud-capt .  Alps  of  Glarus 
and   Uri  rise  above  them,    and  fonn  a  back 
ground  such  as  Switzerland  alone  can  offer.     I 
cannot  do  better  tham  slightly  sketch  the  Lake 
fr«n  the  window  at  which  I  am  now  sitting.    It 
stretches  out  before  me  in  a  fine  curve  of  about 
fourteen  miles.     A  moment  ago  it  was  entirely 
still,  touched  only  by  some  light  airs  that  here 
and  there  crept  over  its  surfiice.     Now  a  sli^t 
breath  of  wind  has  fimned  it  into  a  ripple ;  and 
the  boats,  scattered  up  and  down,  have  raised 
their  little  sails,  and  may  be  seen  gently  gliding 
past  the  trees.     The  opposite  bank,  aU  the  way 
along,  slopes  gently  m>m  the  water;  and  tbe 
Lake  not  being  more  thm  a  mile  or  two  bfoad, 
I  can  distinctly  see  eveiy  enclosure,   and   can 
distinguish  the  vineyards,  the  gardens,  the  mea- 
dows, and  the  com«fields  from  each  other.     Th« 
whole  of  the  slc^  is  thickly  studded  with  white 
QOttages  and  country-houses;  and  I  can  count 
fisur  churches  with  reddish-coloured  tapering  spires, 
half  way  up  the  slope,  the  villages  straggling  down 
to  the  water's  edge.     Behind  this  slope,  and  se-. 
parated  from  it  by  a  narrow  valley,  rise  the  heights 
of  Albis,  about  800  o;r  1000  feet  above  the  Lake, 
rodgp,  iiiid  wooded  to  the  summit.    Below  my 
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window,  a  beautiful  plain  about  two  miks  squavQ 
strdtdies  back  from  tbe  Lake,  aotteied  with  froit^ 
tree%  and  broken  into  gafdens  and  meadowi,  lo 
which  the  hay  harvest  is  begun ;  and  behind  this 
ptain,  and  along  the  hdce-side,  orduvda,  yine» 
yards,  ahnond-tree  groves,  cottages  and  villagei^ 
are  all  touched  wim  gold,  for  the  sun  is  mf^ 
setting ;  and  there  is  »  chanttii^  tranquOlity  oTer 
all  the  landscape.  I  cannot  see  the  foot  of  the 
kke  from  my  window,  eke  I  would  describe  the 
effect  of  the  dty  of  Zurich  rising  out  of  the 
water ;  but  I  see  what  is  fu  more  magnifjeeirt, 
but  frr  beyond  my  powers  of  description*  I  see 
the  mountaina  of  Glarus  and  Uri  rising  above  aiL 
It  is  something  if  a  writer  know  the  ^nita  of  his 
strength.  To  this  praise  I  lay  cUiim,  for  I  leave 
the  Alps  to  their  silence  and  solitude. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  while  I  resided  by  the 
lake^de,  upon  w^one  or  more  boats  were 
not  seen  fiUed  with  pilgrims  on  their  way  to- 
Etnsiedeln.  A  monotonous  muttering  of  prayer 
oame  over  the  water,  according  iU  wiSi  the  smil^ 
ing  scenery  around,  and  the  glorious  sunAine 
that  lighted  tiiem  on  their  way,  and  in  strange 
and  disagreeaUe  ccotrast  witlr  the  Swiss  echo- 
song,  which  had  just  arisen  from  a  boat  frei^it^- 
ed  with  light  hearts,  and  with  the  notes  of  a  sweet 
pipe  floating  from  the  opposite  ahore.  Boats- 
laden  with  pilgrims  passed  from,  as  wdl  as  to, 
Einsiedeln ;  but  the  laugh  and  ^  jest,  instead 
of  the  pmyer,  were  heard  among  than ;  for  they 
had  bowed  at  the  shrine  of  our  Lady,  and  faad* 
no  more  oocaaon  for  pn^er  I 

The  Swiss  music  of  this  part  of  Switseila&d' 
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isnot  entitied  to  much  oommendation.  I  had 
fiereral  opportnkiitieB  of  hearing  what  were  coi»* 
sidered  the  choicest  airs ;  but  they  ^ipeared  to  me 
to  be  mcmotonoua ;  nor  were  they  executed  in 
the  beat  taste.  Probably,  as  I  get  fiurther  into 
the  country,  I  may  find  reason  to  apeak  in  higher 
.tenna  of  Swiss  music* 

The  history  of  the  city  of  Zurich  possesses 
some  interest.     After  having  had  die  honour  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  interests 
tof  the  Swiss  Confederation,  it  allied  itself  with 
Austria,  and  was  besieged  by  its  former  alBea; 
but,   subsequently,  it  made  its  peace  with  the 
Confederates,  and  was  restored  to  its  former  rank, 
rand  afterwards  justified  ftdly  die  confidence  placed 
"in  it,  by  the  courage  its  citizens  displayed  in  the 
wars  in    which  the  Confederation  was  engaged 
against  Burgundy,  Austria,  and  the  French.     In 
'the  liistory  of  die  Reformation,  too,  Zurich  is 
•distinguished  ;  for,   about  the  same   period  at 
■  which  Luther  promulgated  his  doctrines  in  Ger- 
many,  ZwingH  atood  up  the  champion  of  the 
Re£brmation  at  Zurich,  whi(^  soon  became  the 
eentre  of  the  new  doctrines  in  Switzerland. 

The  canton' stands  the  first  in  the  Confedera- 
tion ;  and,  along  with  Lucerne  and  Berne,  it  en- 
jays  the.  honour  of  being  invested  widi  the  presi- 
.  dency  every  fifth  year.    The  inhabitants,  widi  but 
trifling  exceptions,  profess  the  Protestant  religicw ; 
and,  to  their  general  diaracter  for  industry  and 
.  moderation,  I  need  add  nothing  to  the  proo&  I 
•  have  already  given.     None  of  the  Swiss  Can- 
*tons  is  so  litde  imder  the  yoke  of  superstition 
^aa  Zurich.    :The  produce  of  ^  sgil  yi  no^die 
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oidysoureeof  the  pro^>erity  of  this  canton;  theie 
are  extenave  manufiictaries  of  cotton<*8ti]£p8y  mi»* 
linsy  silks  and  cloths^  occup^ng  upwards  o€ 
5O9OOO  hands.  In  this  canton,  as  in  Basil,  good 
land  returns  10  per  cent*;  and  transference  of 
pr<^rty  is  rare.  Large  estates  are  somedaies  ib 
the  market,  but  small  properties  almost  nevei^ 
because  every  one  possessing  a  few  acres  of  land, 
hopes  some  day  or  other  to  build  a  house  upon 
his  property*  As  in  Basil,  too,  a  tenth  of  the 
produce  is  claimed  by  the  goremment ;  and  there 
is,  besides,  a  trifling  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
miHtia.  In  this  canton,  as  well  as  in  some  others 
in  Switzerland,  every  individual  is  obliged  by 
law  to  insure  his  house— -a  law  in  whica  there 
appears  to  be  much  wisdom*  The  sum  paid  fisr 
insurance  is  extremely  trifling,  being  only  one 
two-thousandth  part  (10s.)  upon  1000/. 

The  Great  Council  of  Zurich  consists  of  212 
members,  of  whom  82  are  elected  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  remaining  ISO  being  elected  by  the 
Council  itself.  The  Executive  and  Judicatoiy  , 
Councils  are  the  same  both  in  numbers  and  in 
powers,  as  in  the  Canton  of  BasiL  The  re* 
gttlation  of  the  church  is  also  similar  to  that  of 
Basil. 

While  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  I 
made  many  delightful  excursions  both  by  land  and 
water*  It  is  impossible  to  walk  in  any  direc- 
tion, without  catdung  images  of  beauty  at  every 
glance,  or  to  make  a  few  strokes  with  your  oars 
from  iliore,  without  the  most  ravishing  view  be-  ,. 
iag  laid  open*  On  every  part  of  the  neighbour-  > 
ing  hei^ts^  too^  upan  either  aide  of  the  iakfi^i . 
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&t  inost  charming  prospect  is  enjoyed,— none 
more  charming  than  that  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Casde  of  Marmeck,  formerly  a  &vourite  rendez- 
vooa  of  the  Troubadoms,  at  the  ^och  wheil 
Roger  Marmes  was  its  possessor.  Little  more 
dian  the  wall^  are  now  left  to  recall  those  images 
of  romance ;  but  Roger  Marmes  and  his  com- 
panions must  hare  enjoyed  rare  pleasure,  listen- 
ing to  the  war  and  love-songs  of  their  dam  and 
at  the  same  time  looking  from  the  windows  of 
the  chateau  upon  a  scene  so  lovely  as  that  which 
lies  at  its  feet ;  nor  could  they  have  much  to 
complain  of,  if  ^ey  had  no  other  wine  to  drink 
than  that  produced  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  lake. 
It  is  very  pale,  but  with  a  slight  vermilion  tint, 
pleasant  in  flavour,  and  not  wanting  in  strengthu 
For  the  wine  which  I  drunk,  and  which  was  eight 
years  old,  I  paid  twelve  sous.  When  speaking 
of  the  lake,  I  omitted  to  say,  that  the  'colour 
of  its  waters  corresponds  well  with  the  character 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  daik  hue  of  the 
water  of  some  lakes,  is  in  perfect  unison  wi(h  the 
sohlime  images  that  lie  around;  but  the  clear 
blue  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  harmonizes  perfecdy 
wi&  the  gay  character  of  the  landscape.  The 
reason  is  obvious ;  d^th  is  a  source  of  subli- 
mity, as  well  as  hemht,  and  their  union  is  na« 
tunJ.  The  Lake  of  Zurich,  for  several  hundred 
yards  from  its  banks,  is  seldom  more  than  from 
six  t&  twelve  feet  deep.  It  teems  with  fish, 
which,  owing  to  the  extreme  deamess  of  the 
water,  are  seen  in  all  their  number  and  variety. 
It  used  to  amuse  me  much,  when  breakfristing 
dose^tQ  the  bke,  as  I  did  evety  morning,  to  see 
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the  fishes  disputbg  possession  of  the  Gronibe  I 
threw  to  them. 

To  the  6ne£Pen-See,  one  of  those  small  lakes 
which  jiie  a  little  out  of  the  nsoal  road,  I  made 
an  exeursion  bom  Zurich.  It  is  about  two 
leagues  and  a  half  distant.  The  walk  to  it  af- 
forded many  beautiM  views  over  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  and  lay  through  a  highly  fertile  and  pic** 
turesque  counti^.  Tlie  character  of  this  lake  also 
is  beauty.  The  banks  are  a  succession  of  knoll% 
every  where  highly  cultivated,  and  prettily  diver«- 
sified.  The  lover  of  eels  will  find  hi^  taste  gss^ 
tified  at  the  small  auberge  in  the  village  of  Muz. 
.So  hi§^  a  reputation  do  the  eels  of  the  GrieSen- 
See  enjoy,  and  so  well  is  this  reputation  •  inip- 
j)orted  by  the  auhergeste  of  Mur,  that  the  gap' 
ironornes  of  Zurich  occasionally  dedicate  a  dlEiy 
to  the  Grie£^-l§ee  and  its  eels.  .  Like  eve^ 
thing  cooked  within  the  Canton  of  Zurich,^ 
me  they  tasted  more  of  mace  than  any  thing  else. 
.Whatever  one  eats  at  Zurich  has  this  flavour; 
.bec^upe  ^oup  and  meat,  and  fish  and  vegetables, 
and  preserved  fiiiit,  are  all  prepared  with  quanti- 
ties of  it. 
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THE  TOVK,  JJLKX^  AHD  CAIITOK  OF  20VG. 

VtJk  io  Ztm^.'-'More  Proof t  of  At  oxiraordmar^  ik* 
dutirjf  of  the  Zwridter^^A*  Anoedoio  tkai  map  toaoh 
kummfy^'The  Town  of  Zom^^Ro  InhtOnUMU  and 
Mwowomo — A  hint  to  Phnm/iopiaito — Priceg  of  PrO" 
viHono  at  Zoop'^Sxpemeo  of  the  OovtrnmuUf  and 
ComUiiuiUm  of  the  Ckinton-^Meham  to  Morgen. 

BsFORS  leaving  Zurich^  I  devoted  a  &w  days  to 
an  excuxsion  to  Zoug*  There  are  two  roads  fiom 
Zurich  to  Zoug ;  one  IbUowing  the  maigin  of  the 
lake  for  about  ten  miles,  to  a  little  town  called 
Hcxgen,  from  which  «  tolerable  road  leads  to 
Zoa^ ;  the  other  crossing  the  heights  of  Albisy 
whidi  run  paiallel  widi  the  lake.  I  chose  the 
latter  route,  purposing  to  return  by  the  other* 
I  crossed  the  lake  about  5  o'dodc,  on  as  fine  a 
May  morning  as  ever  dawned  D^on  the  moun- 
tains of  Switteiknd ;  and  at  so  early  an  hour  as 
this,  I  fimnd  the  Zuridb  mSxtia  on  thdurmardk 
from  the  town  to  a  fidd  nt  some  fittle  distance, 
where  a  review  was  to  take  plaCBy  They  ap- 
peared to  be  weU-sised,  good  lo6king  men,  and 
were  neatly  dressed  in  wmte  trowsem,  and  short 
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blue  coats,  with  black  icings.  In  walking  through 
the  fine  fertile  valley  that  Ees  beneath  the  heights 
of  Albis,  I  found  new  proo&  of  the  extraordinary 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  canton,  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  land.  I  observed  a  field  of 
lettuce,  containing  at  least  an  acre,  in  which  every 
individual  plant  was  tied  round  the  top,  to  prevent 
it  running  to  waste,  and  to  preserve  it  for  use. 
Peas,  too,  which. are  not. planted  in  rows,  but 
in  little  clumps  about  a  foot  distant  from  each  o- 
ther,.  were  bound  to  the  stake  that  si^ported 
each  clump,  by  three,  four,  or  ^\e  thongs,  ao- 
cording  to  the  height  of  the  plants,  which  in  mai»y 
cases  rose  to  seven  and  eight  feet.  In  the  agri« 
culture  of  this  canton,  particularly  in  the  culti- 
vation of  gardens,  there  is  one  thing  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  as  being  particularly  unpleasant 
to  a  stranger.  The  produce  of  the  byres  is  col- 
lected, and  employed  in  daily  libations  to  the  8oil{ 
and.  in  the  distance  to  which  it  is  carried,  an- 
ctlier  proof  of  industry  is  seen ;  but>  this  prap- 
tice,  however  beneficially  it  may  act  upon  vege- 
tation, acts  most  unpleasantly  upon  the  ol&ctoiy 
nerves  of  one  who.  expects,  in  walking  throng 
a  garden,  to  be  regiled^by  the  sweet  perfume  et 
fiowos. 

Many  charming  >glimpses  -  are  caught  of  t&e 
X<ake  ,o£  Zimob,  in-  ascending  to  the  Aubeige 
<of  Albis,  which  stands  about  1000.  feet  above  th« 
lake,' and  about' ^300  above  the  sea,  and.w]b«se 
,an  excellent  breaki^ist  may  be  hadr-^^aad  ong^t  to 
be  enjoyed-— after  a^momingwalKof  twodeaguca 
and  .  a  hal£  In  descending  the .  olfaer  side,-  |i 
beautiful  mouataia4ake  is  discovered- to  the  ij^^l^. 
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g^sfening  through  the  firs ;  and  the  lake  of  Zoug 
is  seen  gleaming  in  the  distance. 
•    In  walking  towards  Zougi  a  little  circumstance 
occurred  that  helps  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  a  foreign  language  correctly,  and  may 
suggest  a  doubt,  whether  our  proficiency  in  this  ac- 
complishisient  be  so  great  as  we  suppose  it  to  be. 
The  road  separated  into  two,  diverging  at  an  acute 
angle;  and  being  totally  at  a  loss  which  to  pup- 
isue,  I  addressed  myself  to  three  young  persons 
^o  were   standing  near,  pronouncing  the  word 
Zoug,  and  pointing  to  the  two  roads ;  but,  though 
one  would  imagine  there  could  be  little  variety 
in  the '  pronunciation  of  a  word  consisting  only 
of  three  or  four  letters,  and  although  I  pronoun- 
^  it  in  every  possible  way,  Zoug,  Zug  with  the 
tr-^ait,  and  Zug  with  the  u  long,   I  could  not 
'  make  myself  understood  ;  at  length,  an  old  man 
ivho  was  looking  out  of  his  window,  hearing  that 
^ottiething  unusual  was*  going  forward,  came  to 
oat  assistance ;  and,  by  writing  the  word  with  a 
p^cil,  he  at  once  understood  me ;  and  then  all 
the  four  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  "  Zoug !" 
as  if  th^  would  have  said,  *^  How  should  any  one 
soppose  that  he  meant  Zoug  ?  "  and  yet,  to  my 
ear,   there  was  scarcely   any  di£Perence  between 
theb  pronundation'  of  the  word  and  mine. 
-  The  road,  for  at  least  a  league  before  reaching 
Zoug,  passes  through  orchards  of  apple-trees,  be- 
v^m  V^ich,  an  abundant  hay-crop  was  gathered 
into  h€M^9  and  pleasantly  perfumed  the  air ;  and 
about  12;  I  reached  the  Hotel  de  Cerjl     More 
tdan  one  traveller  has  remarked  the  desolate  aspect 
o^ihe  lOwn  of  Zoug,  and  has  inferred^  from  the 
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deserted  nppearftnee  ^f  the  streets^  ft  Wftiit  of  i» 
dustry  and  activity  in  the  inhabitants ;  and  to  ae- 
count  for  thisy  we  are  told  that  Zoug  is  a  Cadio-i 
He  canton.     As  for  the  deserted  aM>ealranee  of 
the  streets,  it  must  be  recollected  mat  there  is 
no  trade  in  Zoug,  and  UtOtt  the  inhabitants  are  aB 
Hgriculturists.    Most  of  them  are  thercffore  in  the 
^^Ids;  and  those  who  are  not,  havie  the  gdod 
-^ehse  to  keep  within  doors  in  had  weather,  'whidb 
it  happened  to  be  when  I  visited  this  town,  and 
which  it  may  very  probably  have  been  when  othet 
travellers  made  die  observation.     With  r^pect  to 
the  industry  of  the  people  of  Zoug  being  effected 
by  their  religion,  I  hesitate  as  yet  to  give  aity 
opinion,  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con^^ 
trasting  the  state  of  the  other  Catholic  and  'Pro^ 
testant  cantons.    I  shall  only  observe  here,  ^i^ 
I  saw  no  want  of  industiy  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  around  Zoug ;  and  that,  in  Catholic  Nori- 
mandy,  reproach  might  be  gleaned  fot  some  P^* 
testant  districts  in  England. 

I  like  the  situation  of  Zoug,  lying  beneath  the 
hill  so  prettily  variegated  with  forest  and  fruit- 
trees,  and  the  lake  washing  the  houses*  Thie 
banks  of  the  lake  are  in  general  soft ;  every  wh&ie 
cultivated,  and  plentiiu%  wooded;  but  on  the 
side  of  Lucerne,  Mount  Kigi  looks  down  upon  il; 
and  Mount  Pilate,  althou^  at  some  distance  ffOfo 
the  lake,  seems  to  rise  from  the  water-edge.  Xotlf^ 
is  the  highest  of  the  Swiss  lakes ;  for  it  lies  no 
less  than  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  churches  of  the  town  of  Zoug  are  ti^  cll- 
jects  most  deserving  the  notice  of  the  travell^. 
The  principal  diurch  is  1%  Midtael^  -whidi^ 
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^g/m  an  equnenc^  «Uu«fted  about  a  quaitcr  of 
a.  mila  from  tibe  towcu  Tbe  cemetery,  which  lies 
•KOQBd  the  chuidiy  was  ^vered  with  millions  of 
pjnbs  and  white  lilies  when  I  visited  it>  in  rather 
qH  coQtsaat  with  the  multitude  o{  bright  gilt 
evoaaesi,  one  of  which  stuids  at  the  head  of  every 
glitve.  At  the  side  c(  the  cemetery  is  a  Golgo-* 
tioy  where  are  thousands  of  skulls  piled,  upon  one 
SDO^her^  each  with  a  label  hearing  the  name  of  th^ 
owner*  What  a  field  this  for  the  Phrenologist  I 
and  with  such  advantages,  what  a  blaze  of  light 
would  be  thrown  upou  the  ftcience,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Fhrenolog^^  society  at  Zoug! 
The  interior  of  Si  Micnael  is  handsome  and 
showy,  coYered  with  gilding,  and  containing  ima- 
ges and  pktuies  wuhout  number,  but  none  of 
them  beyond  price.  In  the  ehurdi  of  the  Capuchin^ 
howevec,  and  in  St  Oswald's,  there  are  two  good 
pictures,  one  of  them  said  to  be  by  Annibal  Car- 
tioeL  In  the  latter  of  tbeae  churches  the  treasury 
is  displayed  to  the  cunous  i  it  contains  innumer« 
,  sUe  unagea,  crosses,  salvers  aud  candlesticks  of 
dver,  sufficiently  testifying  the  devotion  of  the 
worthy  Catholics  by  whom  these  wero  bequ^tb- 
ed. 

In  the  appeacance  of  the  inhalntants  of  Zo\j^ 
I  observed  nothiug  very  different  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Zuri^eis,  CKoepting  that.the  women 
were  better  looking^  but  worse  dressed.  In  the 
t^wa  of  Zoug,  meat  sells  about  3d.  per  lib.,  fish 
about  dd.,  butter  about  7d<>  and  a  pair  of  fowls 
about  Is,  6d.  In  the  proper  seasons,  woodcock 
faid  other  kinds  of  game  are  plentiful ;  and  veget* 
.4U^  and  fruit  aie  at  al)  timea  rep»arkably  dieap. 
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In  the  Canton  of  Zoug^  which  is  the  snudleKt 
.in  the  Confederation,  there  are  scarcely  any  manu* 
&ctories.     The  cultivation  of  fruks,  from  which 
cider,  and  a  species  of  kirchwasser  are  made,  lx>th 
of  which  are  exported  m  considerable  quantities, 
employs  a  number  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the 
breedijog  of  cattle  is  also  pretty  extensively .  fblr  • 
lowed.     Wine  does  not  succeed  well  in  this  can- 
ton.    The  constitution  of  Zoug  is  purdy  demo- 
cratic— ^the  people  at  Luge  electing  the  Lands- 
gemeinden,  or  Council,  which  consists  of  54 
members.     There  is  no  tax  of  any  kind  in  the 
Canton  of  Zoug.     The  whole  expenses  of  the 
State,  amounting  to  about  L.160  sterling,  are 
defrayed  from  the  general  Swiss  frmd,  drawn  from 
the  entry  of  foreign  merchandise,  and  from  a  mo- 
nopoly in  salt,  which  is  &nned  by  government,  and 
which  brings  about  L.80  a  year.     The  counciliois 
in  this  canton  are  paid  for  their  services,  at  the 
rate  which  can  be  afforded  by  the  commune  that 
sends  them.    The  sum  paid  by  the  town  of  Zoug- 
to  its  representatives,  is  four  louts  iTor  each  per- 
annum ;  and  besides  this,  every  councillor  enter« 
ing  Zoug  to  attend  a  council,  whidi  takes  place, 
about  once  a  month,  receives  about  9d«  English* 
This  is  all  Uuit  some  of  the  councillors  receive, 
for  several  of  the  communes  are  not  able  to  afibrd 
any  thing  to  their  representatives. 

The  respectable  inhabitants  of.  the  canton-  are 
not  in  love  with  democracy ;  and  the  same  may. 
be  said  of  most  of  the  other  democratic  cantons* 
Law,  in  Zoug,  is  merely  ancient  usage ;  and  aa 
this  requires  inteUect  and  knowledge  to  apply  it»  ifr 
is  scarcely  to  be  si^osed,  that  the  representativas 
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'of  so  ignorant  a  body  as  the  majoritj  of  the  whole 
inhabitants  must  be,  every  one  of  whom  has  a 
voice,  should  be  capable  of  applying  ancient  usage 
with  any  probability  of  doing  justice.  Several 
highly  respectable  individuals  in  Zoug  have,  ac- 
cordingly, told  me,  that  they  would  gladly  ex- 
change democracy  for  a  species  of  government, 
which,  though  less  free  in  name,  is  better  cal- 
culated to  ensure  the  rights  of  those  who  live 
under  it. 

I  now  left  Zoug  for  Hoigen,  a  little  town  charm- 
higiy  situated  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  lying  on  thfe 
road  from  Zurich  to  Einsiedeln,  to  which  I  in- 
tended going  next  day.  I  reached  Horgen  at 
nightfall,  and  just  in  time  to  have  escaped  a  severe 
thunder-storm,  which  in  a  moment  changed  the 
'&ce  of  the  lake, '  shrouded  the  mountains,-  and 
%hted  up  the  firmament. 
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•  CHAPTER  IV. 

EINSnSDELN. 

Jdmimf  iknmgk  1h€  CeaOuk  cf  SdMjfiz  to  JBtmMkddn^ 
AJUmumire-^IlUAbbey,Chwth,amdVaiatfeqfJSk^^ 
neddn-^  Qmcfnirse.  of  Pilgrm»^'J>r9$9e» —  CwffqiM  ■ 
JProeesnon  —  7%«  Pair  —  P'arHculart  respecting  th* 
Convent — 2%e  JMiraeidoug  Image — The  Adoraticm 
paid  to  it^Butt  cf  Pope  £00  VUI^The  Boomuoi 
qftheAkbegt  andtheir  varum  mmftu^OredmUl^ pj 
Ae  People — JSffeett  of  the  Pilgrimage  upon  the  Agri* 
culture  ofihe  Catholic  Cantone  of  Switzerland-'-Jour-' 
uey  from  JSineieddn  to  CRaruB^'Mapperechw]^  JBritiUfe 
'^JBeggaref  and  Swiu  Ltdepeudtnee  The  MomUeoMe 
of  Qlarue, 

The  morning  being  ushered  in  with  rain,  I  did 
not  leave  Hoigen  for  Einnedefai  till  after  breakfii8t«- 
In  the  course  of  a  sixteen  miles  walk  fi!om  Hor** 
geai  to  Einsiedeby  one  cannot  complain  of  same^ 
ness  in  the  scenerv.  There  are,  first,  five  or  six 
mSes  of  continuea  garden  and  orchard,  enlivened^ 
every  few  hundred  yards,  by  neat  bouses  and  vil- 
lage-churches ;  then  the  ground  rises,  and  the  road 
passes  through  fine  fir-woods,  checquered  with  o- 
ther  forest-trees ;  and  for  some  miles  before  reach- 
ii^  Einmedeln,  the  country  is  altogether  pastute** 
lanid,  with  patches  of  trees  of  haray  growth  here 
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and  there,  wiiile  naked  rocks,  die  crerioes  ffled 
with  snow,  are  seen  jutting  behind  ihe  nearer  de> 
rations  that  bound  the  prospect. 

A  trifling  circumstance  occurred  on  the  load^ 
from  which  the  traveller  in  Switeerland  may  glesi 
a  little  advice.  A  tremendous  stonn  having  over* 
taken  me,  I  took  refiige  in  an  auberge  by  the 
Yoad-aide ;  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  a  tn^ 
vtller  seated  in  a  caleche  with  one  hcnrse  drove  up. 
^  I  have  reason  to  envy  you^  sir, ''  said  I,  **  tOf 
veiling  at  ease  in  your  caLeche,  and  ^ekeied  fiom 
^stocm."  ^^Ma^'*  xeptied  he,  ^'youhsv* 
&l3e  cause  to  eBvyme.  I  engaged  a  calcNche  with 
<^e  horse  in  place  of  two,  by  way  of  aavii^  dx 
^aocs  a  day,  and  I  have  been'obHged  to  waUc  al* 
QKttt  all  the  xtafy  and  yet  pay  Ibr  a  Gamage^'^ 
lihe  bmden  must  be  very  light  indeed,  if  one  es« 
p^cts,  with  a  sin^  horse,  to  perform  a  joumej 
^ong  the  Swiss  mountains. 

The  first  view  of  Einsiedeln  is  stiikiDg ;  finr 
one  scarcely  expects,  in  the  midst  of  a  descJata 
pMn,  situated  almost  three  thousand  feet  above 
we  levei  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  see  the  magni- 
fioent  towers  of  &  church,  flaalced  by  a  rax^  of 
handing  that,  both  hi  splendoiu-  and  extent,  would 
^  honour  to  a  capital  city.  The  eUdreh  and  cai»- 
vtot  of  Einsiedeln  «e  larger  than  die  town»  whidi 
stt^^es  down  ^m  the  gates  of  the  former  IBce 
ft  mere  appendage  to  them.  And  if  the  traveller 
bis  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Einsiedeln  be- 
fete  he  enters  it,  he  will  be  tehfbld  more  8ur>* 
prised  when  he  vralks  up  the  one  street  that  leads 
tO"iie  Abbey.  In  j^e  of  the  deserted  aspeet 
g^iMiaBy'  jnesented  by  »  remote  country  tow^» 
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Einsiedein  presents  the  appearance  of  a  great  &ir, 
and  the  most  novel,  perhaps,  in  its  general  fear 
tures,  of  any  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Europe.  I 
found  the  street  and  the  square  in  £ront  of  the 
ckureh,  crowded  with  pilgrims ;  and  they  being 
of  all  countries,  the  most  picturesque  effect  was 
produced  by  the  different  dresses  in  which  they 
appeared.  There  might  be  seen  the  costume  of 
almost  every  canton  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as 
that  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  kingdoms  border-^ 
ing  upon  it — Bavaria,  Baden,  the  Tyrol,  Alsace^ 
Swabiar— besides  many  more  distant  countries. 
The  head-dresses  of  the  women,  in  particular,  of- 
fered the  greatest  and  most  singular  variety ; — 
some  with  the  ancient  bodkin,  shaped  like  a  dar^ 
passing  through  the  hair,  the  head-  in  the  fonn  of 
a  diamond,  and  studded  with  glittering  stones ;  o- 
thers,  with  a  coiffure  made  of  plaited  and  stiffened 
lace,  and  placed  upon  the  head  upright,  like  a  cock's 
€btnb,  or  a  large  fan.  Some  might  be  seen  with 
a  broad  circular  piece  of  straw,  placed  flat  upon 
the  head,  with  flowers  tasteftilly  dicposed  in  the 
centre  ;  and  many  with  the  hair  merely  plaited,  ah 
infinity  of  beads  and  other  ornaments  interwoven' 
in  it.  Almost  all  the  old  women  carried  stafll; 
and  most  of  the  young,  red  umbrellas.  It  needed 
but  a  slight  glance  at  the  scene  biefore  me,  to 
ui|rleceive  me  in  one  respect.  It  was  not  of  the 
miserably  poor  only  that  the  pilgrims  consisted ; 
•there  were  many  of  the  middling  classes,  nay,  even 
some  of  the  upper  ranks  ;  and  after  the  religious 
Services  of  the  day  were  concluded,  I  observed  not 
A  few  leave  the  scisne  of  humiliation  iii  their  own 
.laariiliges:    It  was  .evident  alsoi  from  f he  number 
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of  purchases  made  by  the  pilgrims,  that  with  many 
of  them  money  was  not  scarce.  In  the  place  in 
front  of  the  churchy  booths  are  erected  on  every 
side,  with  shops  Aill  of  a  gaudy  display  of  trin- 
kets, rosaries,  books,  crucifixes,  prints  of  saints,* 
popes,  and  martyrs,  images  of  the  Virgin,  and 
other  emblems  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  &ith. 
jSome  few  of  the  shops  provided  for  the  wants  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  for  the  longings  of  the  spirit ; 
for  they  exhibited  to  the  weary  pilgrim  an  array 
of  various  kinds  of  cakes,  cheeses,  obried  tongues,' 
and  even  household  bread.  Nor  was  the  prover* 
Kal  thirst  of  a  pilgrim  unremembered — ^wine,  lo* 
monade,  and  pure  water,  ministered  to  his  neces* 
sity.  Biit  I  must  do  the  pilgrim  the  justice  to  ad- 
mit, that  I  saw  a  hundred  crucifixes  bought  for 
one  morsel  of  bread,  or  drop  of  wine.  Almost 
every  one  carried  a  small  wooden'  box,  into  which 
the  trinkets,  or  sacred  remembrancers,  were  de- 
posited. 

.  Having  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  general  aspect 
of  Einsiedeln,  I  repaired  to  the  Abbey,  which 
consists  of  what  are  called  the  convent  and  the* 
church.  The  convent  is  of  the  Benedictine  order'; 
and  when  I  visited  it,  there  were  fifty-fouir  re^ 
sident  fiiars.  The  whole  is  upon  a  scale  of  great 
magnificence.  The  eating-room  is  more  like  a 
*a&  d  manger  for  Louis  XIV,  than  for  the 
Benedicts  of  Eiiisiedeln.  The  sleeping-rooms  of 
^e  brethren  are  comfortable,  and  simply  fitted  up,' 
with  two  chairs,  a  straw  mattress  on  a  bedstead,' 
and  the  incitements  to  devotion  usually  found  in^ 
^ose  places  which  are  dedicated  to  reh^on.'  I- 
saw  no  provision  against  the  rigours  of  winter,* 
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defence,  in  a  spot  which  lies  little  less  than  dO0€b 
feet  above  the  lesrd  of  the  sea*  I  observed^  iqioa 
the  door  of  each  room  the  engraving  of  a  sai^kn-v 
no  doubt  the  &vouz]le  saint  of  the  inmate.  It 
was  a  cold  day  when  I  visited  the  convent,  al» 
though  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  I  could  uot 
help  thinking,  as  I  heard  the  wind  howling  aloiig 
&e  conidon^  that  if  I  were  to  choose  a  retreat 
from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  it  diould  be  whera 
the  severity  of  dimate  made  no  part  of  the  pe>» 
nance.  In  one  of  the  cloister^  I  observed  an  en» 
graving  of  Oliver  Cromwell — a  stmnge  enough 
ol^ect  &r  the  devotion  of  a  monk. 

The  chiurch,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
QOQvent,  I  have  no  intention  of  describing.  To 
do  this  in  detail  would  exhaust  my  powers,  and 
the  patience  of  the  reader*  It  is,  however,  one 
et  the  most  gorgeous  churches  I  ever  enteredf*** 
rich  in  gilding,  and  painting,  and  marble,  and  de*' 
doration  of  every  description:  there  is  not  afoot 
of  either  walls  or  roof  without  some  kind  of 
adornment.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the 
church — ^that  whidi  has  made  the  fortune  of  Eiur 
aiedeln,  by  drawing  the  devout  to  it  from  almost 
ever^  ccnner  of  Europe — is  the  Holy  Chapel,  conr 
tainmg  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin.  The 
chapel  is  of  black  and  gray  marble,  and  stands 
within  the  church ;  and  in  a  niche  in  this  chapel, 
greeted  lor  the  puopose,  is  deposited  the  sacred 
image;  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  from  the 
earliest  dawn  till  deep  twilight,  hundreds  may  at 
all  tunes  be  seen  prostrated  be&re  the  iron  gpfte, 
through  which  tbe  devotee  may  catoh  a  glimpaa 
of  the  object  of  lus  pilgrimage. 
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But  there  is  more  of  the  nunumlous  in  the  hiai* 
fory  of  the  Abhey  of  Einsiedehiy  than  die  image 
Wmdi,  in  die  midcDe  ages,  is  believed  to  have 
wdriced  mimcles.  The  church  is  declared  to  have 
btoen  consecrated  bv  God  himself  as  witness  the 
Mowing  copy  of  tine  bull  of  Pope  Leo  VIIL 

^  Nousy  Leon,  Ev^qne,  serviteur  des  servitem 
de  Dien,  &isons  savoir  a  tous  les  fiddles  de  la 
sainte  ^lise  de  Dieu,  pr^ns  et  &  la  venir,  que 
notre  venerable  frere  l*Ev6que  de   Constance, 
fiomm^  Conrad,  nous  a  intim^  en  presence  de 
notre  trdfi  cher  &3  Otton,  Empereur,  d' Adelaide^ 
aa  di^  opouse,  et  de  plusienrs  autres  prinoeSi 
qu'^tant  appel^  en  un  uea  dans  son  territoire, 
nomm^e  Cellule  d6  Meinrad,  I'an  de  rincama- 
tion  de  notre  Seignenr  948,  il  y  dtait  all6  pour  y 
oonsacrer  le  14  Septembre,  une  chapeU^  k  Yhon* 
nenr  de  la  trds  sainte,  et  toujours  Yierge  Marie ; 
t&ais  que  s'etant  lev6  selon  sa  coutume,  environ  k 
minuit  pour  prier  Dieu,  il  avait,  avec  quelquea 
fibres  religieux  de  se  mdme  lieu,  ouit  un  chant  trds 
doux,  et  qu'ayant  voulu  remarquer  dillgemment  oe 
^e  c'^tait,  il  avait  riconnu  v^tablement,  que  les 
ittiges  avaient  tenu  le  m#me  chant  et  orare  en  la 
consecration  de  la  m§me  chapelle  pour  laquelle  il 
f^  Venn,  que  les  Ev^ques  ont  contume  d'ob* 
server  en  la  dedicace  des  egHses,  et  que  le  lende* 
main  matin,  toutes  les  choses  necessaires  &  Fac- 
tion ayant  6t6  apprdt^s,  et  lui  retardant  toujours 
et  diff(§rant  jusqu  environ  midi,  les  gens  impatiens 
d^attendre,  entrerent  dans  la  chapelle,  et  le  prid- 
rent  d^  commencer  Toffice,  qu'ii  avait  promis  de 
^fidre,  et  comme  il  redstait,  et  exposait  la  vision 
iJU'il  avait  vue,  il$  le  repriient  fisoez  a^iement^ 
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jusqu'^  ce  qu'enfin  ils  entendirent  par  trois  feis, 
une  voix  claire,  qui  desait :  '  C^issd,  mon  fiere^ 
elle  est  divinement  conaaci^e ; '  alors  tout  ipou- 
vant6s,  connoissant  que  la  chose  6tait  passed  dom* 
me  il  I'avait  dit,  ils  y  donnerent  leur  approbation, 
assurant  depuis  ce  temps-la  avec  toute  certitude, 
que  oette  chapelle  6tait  consacrt^e  du  Ciel.*'  Who 
.can  be  surprised,  that  the  credulous  and  ignorant 
should  need  little  incitement  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age  to  Einsiedeln  ? 

I  thought  it  fortunate,  that  in  the  aft^noon 
of  the  same  day  upon  which  I  arrived  at  Einsie- 
deln, a  procession  of  the  pilgrims  took  place. 
Preceded  by  banners,  apd  the  other  emblems  oi 
the  Romish  church,  and  by  all  the  inmates  of  the 
Abbey,  among  whom  appeared  two  friars  of  the 
order  of  Capuchins,  with  hair-shirts  and  sandals, 
were  seen  all  the  pilgrims  then  congregated  at 
Einsiedeln.     The  men  walked  first  two  and  two, 
the  women  followed ;   and,   when  I  say  that'  I 
counted  8220,  it  will  not  be  considered  any*  est- 
aggeration  if  I  assert,  that  the  line  of  procession, 
if  drawn  out,  would  have  occupied  nearly  a  mile. 
Th««  Was  something  certainly  imposing  in  the 
^>ectacle  ;  though  to  many,  feelings  of  contempt, 
perhaps  even  of  disgust,  might  have  been  engim- 
dered  by  it.     For  my  own  part,  pitying,  as  I  do, 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  that  could  lead  to  a 
spectacle  Hke  this,  I  find  in  it  no  cause  of  mirth 
or  disgust.     I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  tha- 
devotion  which  appeared  in  the  deportment  of  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  pilgrims,  was  uii- 
feignedly  sincere;  and  although  I  am  &r  frdm 
beUeving  that  penance  and  pilgrimage  atty  hi  ' 
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tbemselves,  acts  of  devotion  pleasing  in  the  eye 
of  God,  yet  I  believe  that  the  Deity  cannot  look 
with  aversion  upon  any  homage  that  is  rendered 
in  sincerity.  After  the  procession,  had  made  a 
considerable  circuit,  it  entered  the  church,  where 
a  discourse  was  preached  by  one  of  the  CapuclunSy 
who  seemed  to  possess  great  fluency  of  expression ; 
and,  what  is  stul  higher  praise,  a  power  of  per- 
suasiveness that  was  seen  in  the  sobs  and  tears 
of  his  auditory. 

The  number  of  pilgrims  who  resort  to  Einsie* 
ddn  is  not  upon  the  decrease.  In  1817,  there 
were  114,000;  in  1821,  114,000;  in  1822, 
132,000;  in  1824, 150,000;  in  1825, 162,000; 
in  1828,  176,000.  What  do  the  Reformati<»i 
Societies  say  to  this  ? 

Several  times  during  the  day  and  the  evening 
I  entered  the  church,  and  always  found  itcrowd- 
^>  the  hum  of  prayer  rising  from  eyery  niche 
where  the  image  of  a  Saint  reposed ;  and  next 
moming,  when  I  looked  from  my  chamber-win- 
dow at  hal^past  three,  the  square  was  already 
fiDed  with  the  devout,  hastening  to  their  early 
o^ns.  Several  of  them,  in  passing  the  foun- 
^  which  stands  before  the  Abbey,  and  which 
^  fourteen  jets-d*eaux,  drank  of  every  one  of 
them ;  because,  believing  that  Jesus  Christ  drank 
at  one  of  the  fourteen,  the  pilgrim,  not  knowing, 
which  of  them  has  been  thus  sanctified,  drinks 
of  them  all* 

I  was  happy  to  learn  that  the  religieux  of  the 
Abbey  possessed  the  good  opinion  of  the  people 
of  Einsiedeln  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  that 
^  Tmnioi  it>  from  their,  extensive  charities,. 
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and  fipom  t)ie  other  acts  of  kindneai  whidb  thejr 
pexfenn.     There  is  scarcely  any  evfl  without  som^ 
attendant  good,  scarcely  any  folly  that  benefts 
toobody ;  and,  when  I  saw  the  hundreds  that  be-^ 
ast  the  door  of  a  little  chapel  into  which  they 
ymre  admitted  at  short  intervals  one  by  one,  Ip 
purchase  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  dead^  it  wiae 
pleasant  to  think^'  that  the  money  m6ant  for  the 
dead  was  destined  for  the  use  pf  those  who  had 
more  need  of  it.     The  revenues  of  the  Abbey 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  enormous;  for/  inde- 
pendently of  the  sums  paid  for  masses,  beside^ 
many  other  contributions  never  forgotten  by  the 
devout,  they  receive  a  laige  accession  from  the 
benedictions  bestowed  upon  rosaries,  crosses  and 
images.     Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  cC 
these  are  bought  by  the  pilgrinls,  and  are  earned 
to  the  Abbe^  who,  for  the  kiss  bestowed  upoll 
each,  receives  one,  two,  or  more  francs,  accord- 
iog  to  the  means  of  the  possessor.     There  is 
another  thing  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
revenues  of  Einsiedeln ;  many  of  the  poorer  pit 
mms  are  the  bearers  of  the  offerings  of  othets* 
Those  who  would  willingly  benefit  by  the  virtuen 
of  the  sacred  image  «t  Einsiedeln,  but  whose  tern* 
poral  concerns  interfere  vnth  the  duties  of  n  pil* 
,  seek  out  some  poor  pilgrim  whose  earth- 
,  lorn  is  less,  and  whose  piew  is  greater, 
leirs;  and  to  him  the  duties  of  a  rq)re8en« 
tative  are  confided.     Two  or  three  florins  are  ge-* 
nexally  given  for  his  prayers,  and  other  sums  for 
die  purdiase  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  friends,^ 
all  of  which,  let  us  charitably  hope,  find  their  way 
into  the  chaond  intended  for  them.    In  after* 
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laurd^traveUing  tlirppgh  .another  pait  of  Switzer- 
hiidy  I  heard  of  a  woman  resident  in  the  neigh«> 
bQudiopd^  vho^  reputation  ;for  sanctity  was  so 
great,  that  she  had  obtained  the  lucrative  ap«^ 
ppintiQ^nt  of  representative  aupres  de  la  Sainte 
V^S^  at  .JBinsiedeln,  for  all  the  wealthy  people 
in  the  comfaunes  and  that  she  made  four  pilgrim* 
ages  every  yew:  to .  the  sacred  shrine  upon  their 
^igoount;  It  would  be  better  for  the  Catholic  can* 
Iqns  of  Switzerlandi  if  this  representative  system 
were  more  common ;  for,  when  we  learn  thai  a 
bindred  fuid  fi%  or  sixty  thousand  persons  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  ,£in$iedeln.  yearly,  two-thirds  of 
waom  at  least  are  understood  to  be  £rom  the  Ca* 
ihoQc  cantons  of  Switzerland,  we  find  an  addif 
ijcmal  reason  why  these  cantons  are  behind  the 
I^otestant  cantons  in  cultivation — a  &ct  of  which 
Il^ve.now  no  reason,  to  doubt.  Few  pilgrims 
^nd  less  time  , than. a  week  at  Einsiedeln,  and 
.even  £rom  the^  neighbouring  cantons  another  weel: 
is  required  for  the  journey ;  and  although  many 
^ye  mojaey  to^^pare  for  the  expenses  of  a  pil- 
giqaage^  while  the  expenses,  of  some  of  the  poor 
^.provided  for^  by  hx  the  greater  number  are 
jj^her  so  rich  as  to  render  the  expense  a  thing  of 
yip  importaQce^  nor  so  poor  as  to  make  their  jour- 
n&ji  depend  .upon  the  piety  of  others.  These,  alt* 
most  dl.  engaged  in  agriculture,  must  amount  to 
j$0,000  or  70,000  persons,  the  expense  of  whose 
|pumcy,  purchases,  masses  and  largesses,  and  thft 
waste  of  whose  time,  must  all  be  diarged  against 
^e.  cultivation  of  their  land.  Nothing  can  be 
j0.9)De  al^nrd  than  to;  suppose  .that  there  ^  ai^ 
thing  in  the  Catholic  religion  itself  di^nligits 
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profiessora  to  itiddetice.  The  CMbolio  isf  -9^ 
doubt,  just  as  industrious  as  his  Protestant  Itaigbr 
hour ;  but  tiie  number  of  holidays  which  hiS'  PitV^ 
gion  enjoins  or  countenanees,  and  in  Switaerlitndt. 
this  pilgrimage  to  Einsiedehii  neutralize  that  kon 
dustry,  noweTtt  great  it  may  be.  Tlie  di£kraieei 
therefore,  perceivable  in  Swifesfirland  betive^  tb« 
state  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Ftoteetaht.  ettntons^ 
is  not  chargeable  against  the  spirit  of  ther  Gittho4 
lie  religion,  but  meceiy  against  the  ii^ittcti^De  nS 
the  church. 

I  left  Ejnsiedeint  at  aa  early  hour^  foip  tke  Caft* 
tpn  of  Glams ;  and,  aa  I  found  the  toad  xapid^ 
descendiM;,  &lt  no  regret  at  leaving  the  sharp  wind 
then  blowing  o?ei;  the  snow-hills,  for  a  more  ec% 
genial  climate*  After  a  walk  of  about  tbroe  haui%'I 
reached  £«aGhen,  situated  eharmingly  at  the  fo«t  of 
the  richly  variegated  hills  that  rise  aborethe  i^** 
per  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  at  up  great  distance*  fiwai 
the  bridge  which  crossea  the  lake  to  Ri^persehwyL 
After  ha^rix^  brsak&sted,  I  hired  a  smdl  vehidla 
to  condact  me  by  the  bridge  to  Ri^perschwyjk 
The  bridge  and  the  town  are  both  worth  a  imk 
especially  ^e  fert&ei^  which,.  aSifiur  as  I  knOii^  is 
the  kigest  bridge  in  Eurqie^  It  is  no  less  thtel 
4600.leet  long,  and  the  breadth  is  suflleient.  to 
allow  a  carriage  to  pass  along*  It  is  certaiDly.va 
very  useful  aai  ptmseworthjr  work,,  and  is  said  ti» 
have  cost  the  town  of  Bi^perachwyl  inwards  ef 
300,000  ftancs.  The  town  itself  is  pretty ;  bot^ 
in  Switserland,  situation  is  everything;  and  mant 
an  attractive  little  Swiss  .town^  were  it  transplanted 
into  the  &ns  of  Lincoln,  would  lose  all  its  diarm 
by  the  change. 

The  road,  on  leaving  Lachen  for  Glarus^  is  in* 


Ineatingy  wiii£ng  among  the  picturesque  hills 
that  extend  between  the  Alps  at  Glarus  and  the 
Iiske  of  Zuridi*  Here  I  found  the  houses  buih 
^ntiraly  of  wood ;  the  100&  tiled,  with  beams  laid 
aeroBs,  and  stones  of  immense  size  laid  upon  the 
soo^  at  about  a  foot  distant  from  eadi  other,  as  a 
seouri^  against  the-  blasts  of  wind  that  sweep 
with  great  violnxse  dnov^  the  valleys.  It  was 
m  this  Walk,  too,  that  Iwas  first  beset  by  beggars,. 
intiie  shi^  of  children,  who-  left  off  their  play 
to  assume  the.  whining  tone  of  practised  mendi- 
CHita,  and  to  request  niJf  a  batmen  for  a  multi<- 
tode  of  prayers  m  reversion..  I  could  not  but 
SMlsaipnsed  that  republiisan  independsiioe  could, 
flisop  to  this.  I  do  not  sp6*k  of  llie  children,,, 
hot  of  theb  parents,  Swiss  peasants,  in^o  were 
<ifiea  standing  by,  and  who  encouraged  their. 
li^ildBen  to  wsk.  the  alms  whic^  they  did  not 
sMndiBnaedot 

It  was  ha  trtt^idlhig  b^tn^een  BasQ  and  Zurich, 
4i«t  I  first  saw  in  the  distance  the  snowy  moun^ 
tmB-otSmtmaknii  B»d.  now  I  fimnd  myself  ai- 
riest at  their  feet.  The  day  was  misty^-^ouds. 
loOed  upon  the  moimtain-6ide»-^now  they  shroud- 
id  eue  poiadit,  mod.  now  they  revealed  another^^^ 
vbm  a.  snowy  peak-  rose  thcf^e  the  dense  vapours, 
sad  now  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  kid  bare  the: 
dtaA:  piecipioe  and  £e  b^k  of  glooaiy  firs  fi^om, 
iFhich  it  YOS0*  It  was  with  this  jmospect  before 
<ML'that  I.  entered  the  taHey  of  the  Canton  o£ 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  CANTON  OF  GLARUS. 

J7i£  VaUmfof  Qkarw^Tke  Town — Character  of  8wis9 
hmt'^AneodoiU — Singular  Jjcodb  in  the  Cantot^-^JLofi 
respecting  LaheTitance-—-lMwsre9pecHngEdMCati(m~-' 
Poor  Laws  ~~  Protestant  and  Catholic  Clergj^-^Sala- 
.  ries  of  Clergy  and  Sehootmdsters— Revenues  of  the  Ccm^ 
ton — Taxes  and  JSxpendiiure-^Sxtraordinary  Law 
rmpesUng  3tcarriage — Prices  cf  Provisions  in  CHar^ 
.~-^oumey  up  the  LinthaH —  Character  of  the  upper  part 
of  Glarus — Details  respecting  Schahzieger  Cheese-* 

'•    Condition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  VaOey  of  the  LinA 

•  — Pantenbrugge — Scenery  at  the  Head  of  OlantB-^ 

•  Return  to  Qlarus  JExtursion  to  JSSonthaU — and  Jour- 
.   ney  to  Wes^n, 

QhARVS  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  both  fi-om  its  geographical  position,  ai^d 
^om  the  singularity  of  some  of  its  laws  and  usages. 
|t  consists  but  of  one  long  narrow  valley,  into 
which  there  is  but  one  road,  and  of  two  small 
lateral  ralJeys,  to  neither  of  whidi  there  is  any 
entrance,  but  by  the'  principal  valley.  At  the^  en- 
trance to  the  canton,  the  vidley  is  not  above  a  mile 
bffoad ;  and,  as  one  proceeds  onward,  it  seems  as 

if  the  journey  would  soon  be  terminated  by  the 
2 
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iocky  and  almost  perpendicular  mountains  that 
stretch  across  ;  but  the  valley  winds  round  them ; 
and,  after  a  most  interesting  journey  of  about  four 
hours,  I  reached  the  town  of  Glarus — the  only 
place  in  the  canton  deserving  the  name  of  a  town. 
Seeing  the  church-door  open,  I  stepped  within 
the  porch  f  but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  it 
particularly  attractive :  if  I  had  known,  however, 
that  here,  as  in  the  little  village  of  Dieteken,  th^ 
same  church  serves  for  the  devotions  of  both  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  it  would  have  given  rise  to 
feelings  &r  more  pleasing  than  any  that  could  have 
been  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  the  most 
splendid  monuments.  Hhe  Protestants  of  Glarus, 
bdng  the  richer  and  the  more  numerous,  offered, 
some  time  ago,  to  purchase  from  the  Catholics 
the  right  of  using  the  church,  thinking  that  it 
iQ%ht  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Catholics  to  erect, 
with  the  purt^ase-money,  a  chapel  of  their  owii ; 
but  the  Catholics  said  they  were  contented  that 
things  shoTild  remain  as  they  vrere ;  and  so  they 
have  ever  since. 

The  town  of  Glariis  is  remaikable  for  nothing, 
but  its  situation ;  unless  I  maybe  allowed  to  add, 
for  its  very  excellent  inn,  VAigle  dOr  ;  but,  in- 
deed, there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  any  of  the 
Swiss  inns.  They  are  all  excellent,  and  all  uncom- 
tnonly  dean — decidedly  cleaner  than  those  of  any 
other  of  the  European  countries,  not  even  except- 
ing England.     In  afterwards  travelling  through 
flie  Canton  of  St  Gall,  I  breakfasted  at  a  country 
inn,  where  not  only  the  floor,  but  the  walls,  whi<?h 
^ere  also  of  wood,  were  scoured  ;  and  where  the 
tables,  made  of  the  wabut-tree,  were  so  bright 


with  nibbii^,  tM Imistook  |he  hufxe ^pojH  ihem 
for  French  polisn.  *I  ]>ave  akp  alvipst  sbrayB 
found  the  utmost  yariety,  and,  in  gei^eral,  good 
cookery  in  the  Swiss  biQ  of  &i«t  with  the  excep* 
tloQ  of  Zurich  and  its  neighboi|rhoody  where  oer-r 
^in  spices  are  used  in  too  g^eat  abupdance«  .  A| 
the  inn  ^t  Glarus,  where  one  might  scarcely  expec| 
the  handsomest  entertainment,  fny  diuner  consists 
ed  of  soup,  fish,  and  fi¥e  dishea  of  meat,  two 
dishes  of  vegetables,  and  seven  of  a  dessort*  I| 
{las  often  occurred  to  me,  when  dining  at  any 
of  the  best-8erve4  tables  in  the  inns  of  the  Coiv* 
tinent,  how  ^reat  must  be  the  surprise  of  a  foreign? 
fTf  wben,  having  asked  tor  dinner  in  England  fof 
the  first  tim^,  a  beef  s^eak  perhaps,  and  a  few  po^ 
^toes,  are  placed  i^on  the  table.  A  Swbs  gen* 
tleman  whom  I  met  at  Wesen  informed  me,  that 
the  first  evening  he  landed  at  Brighton,  he  askeq 
f(^  supper ;  and  a  huge  piece  of  col4  beef  beinf 
yoopi  inter  placed  li^n  tl^e  tabl^  he  j^uppose^  tha| 
the  company  at  suj^r  would  consist  of  at  leasf 
twenty  persons,  for  wroad  he  had  been  accustom? 
^  to  see  litde  iQOfe  of  pnis  dish  served  up  than 
sufficed  for  the  company.  In  t)ie  expectation  tim 
the  company  would  annve>  he  waited  long  ;  an^ 
at  length  being  told  that  the  beef  was  intended  for 
no  one  but  himself  he  cut  one  thin  slice,  marvelr 
ling  much  at  the  extraordinary  appetites  of  En^- 
lishmen,  and  expecting  six  i  eight  as  pond^^ 
ous  dishes  to  follow,  llie  se^el  needa  no  tdling. 
I  have  mentioned,  Uiat  the  Canjkm  of  Glarus  is 
iemarkable  not  only  on  account  of  its .  gepgra- 
{^qbI  position,  but  also  tor  the  peculiar  Jawel 
which  are  in  fivce  witl^in  it.  A  few  details  iespect-» 
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lag  these  msj  not  be  qnacGeptaUe.  One  of  tha 
inost  remaikable  laws  in  that  canton  is,  that  only 
a  son  or  a  daiighter  can  inherit  property.  If  a 
man  who  has  inherited  his  property  from  his  fi^ 
tber,  dies,  leaving  neither  son  nor  daughter  be- 
hind hiniy  his  property  reverts  to  govemmenti  and 
cannot  even  be  devised  by  testament,  to  any  othet 
more  distant  relative.  If  he  has  purchased  His  pro- 
perty, he  has  the  right  of  disposing  of  it.  This 
law,  by  which  the  government  becomes  the  holder 
of  large  portions  of  land,  has  given  rise  to  an- 
other usage,  of  which  no  one  can  complain.  Go- 
vernment lets*  out  this  land  to  the  poor,  at  the 
mte  of  fifteen  batchen,  or  2s.  Id.  tor  thirty-siz 
&et  square.  A  very  conaderable  pprtion  of  land 
is  held  in  this  way,  and  is  generaUy  planted  with 
Potatoes,  or  with  die  herb  used  in  the  nuum- 
nctu^  of  the  well  known  Schabzieger  olieese* 
I  heard  no  one  complain  of  At  law  respecting 
the  inheritance  of  property;  and  the  purpose  to 
which  the  property  of  government  isapplieo,  gives 
universal  satis&otion. 

In  Ae  Canton  of  Glarus,  there  are  one  or  more 
pxiiools  in  every  commune,  according  to  its  popu- 
lation. The  schoc^n^sters  are  paid  by  government, 
and  receive  each  about  35L  per  annum — a  hand- 
some provision  in  a  country  where  every  article 
of  sustenance  is  to  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  rate ; 
but  the  most  important  regulation  connected  vrith 
t&ese  schools  is,  that  the  uiw  does  not  leave  edu- 
cation to  the  choice  of  individuals;  Parents  are 
obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  nor  can 
das  be  called  a  hard  law,  since  i^  instruction  is 
£^ven  gratis.     Reading,  writing,  and  arithmeticy 
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kre  tile  branches  of  edtication  taught '  in  thesis 
schools.    In  this  casiton,  there  are  also  schools  in 
each  commune  every  Monday  for  religious  hi- 
structions — one  for  Protestants,  another  for  Ca- 
tholics;  and  there  is  also  a-  Sanday  school  in 
every  commune,  meant  for  the  instruction  of  those 
whose  avocations  on  other  days  of  the  week  pre- 
vent them  from  profiting  by  the  daily  schools.    In 
these   Sunday   schools,   all   the   ordinary  usefol 
branches  of  education  are  taughti 
•   Althbugh  there  are  no  poor  laws  in  the  Canton' 
of  Glarus,  there  is  something  which  closely  re- 
sembles them.    Every  Sunday  theTe'*are  voluntary 
9ubscriptions  for  the  poor,  at  least  so  they  are  caQ-^ 
ed ;  but  if  anj  one,  known  to  have  the  means  of 
giving,  be  observed  not  to  give,  he  may  be  sum- 
moned  before  the  council  lipon  the  information- 
of  two  citizens,' and  be  compelled  to  contribute.    " 
Both  the  Protestant  and  CathoHc  clergy  are  paici 
by  gdvemment.     The  first  Protestant  minister  re-* 
oeives  800  florins  (about  64/.),  which,  witb  fees^' 
upon  marriages,   &c.  is  swelled  to  about  80/.  r 
he  has  also  a  fi-ee  house,  wdl  furnished ;  and  what- 
ever articles  of  furniture  may  happen  to  be  de- 
stroyed, injured,  or  worn  out,  they  are  renewed 
by  the  government.     It  may  perhaps  be  asked^ 
from  what  sources  arise  the  funds  which  are  em- 
ployed in  paying  the  clergymen,  schoolmasters, 
&c.,    and  the  ordinary  expenditure   of  govern- 
ment.    To  provide  for  all  these,  there  are  two 
taxes ;  a  tax  upon  the  head,  of  four  batzen  (about 
6d.);  levied  upon  every  one  arrived  at  the  age  ot 
16 ;  and  another,  a  property^tax  of  two  batzen 
(dd.)  upon  every  1000  floxins.     The  expense  6t 
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Ae  govemment  forrm  but  a  small  charge  upon 
the  revenue,  ^e  c^ief  magistrate  having  only  20^ 
a  jear.  But  every  thing  is  upon  a  proportionate 
scale  in  Glarus.  A  person  possessing  property  td 
^  amount  of  3000?.  is  considered  very  wealthy, 
and  there  is  not  one  individual  in  the  canton  worth 
dOOOL 

'  The  kvirs  peculiar  to  this  canton  respecting 
marriage,  &c.  are  unusually  strict,  and  somewhat* 
carious.  Whatever  may  be  the  age  of  persons  de- 
suous  of  nkarrying>  they  cannot  accomplish  their* 
wish  without  the  consent  of  their  respective  p»- 
lebts.     A  man  of  fi%  must  still  remain  a  bache- 
lor, if  his  &ther  of  seventy-five  should  so  detei^- 
mine.     The  absurdity  of  this  law  has  given  rise  to 
a  Ludty  in  morals,  imknown  in  any  other  part  of 
Switzerknd;  and  this,  again,  has  produced  an* 
otha,  and  a  very  wholesome  law,  which  in  part 
neutralizes  the  absurdity  of  the  other.  If  it  should 
80  happen  that  a  young  woman  becomes  enceinte^ 
the  person  in  &ult  is  obliged  to  marry  her ;  and 
in  case  of  a  refusal,  he  is  declared  incapable  of 
being  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  council ;  his  evi- 
dence is  inadmissible  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and, 
in  short,  he  is  deprived  of  civil  rights.  It  is  quite- 
consistent  with  all  this,  that,  if  the  marriage  takes 
pbce,  which,  with  such  penalties  in  case  of  non- 
compliance, is  ahnost  always  the  case,  the  female, 
should  be  received  into  society,  and  that  no  stain 
^uld  be  supposed  to  attach  to  her.    All  laws 
whose  tendency  is  to  defeat,  and  not  merely  to  re- 
gvdate  the  laws  of  nature,  must  fail  in  their  object; 
and  accordingly,  other  laws  equally,  or  still  more' 
abi|itd«  are  required  to  regulate  the  evil^  that  arise. 
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All  these  laita)  andiflllielaWiii  tl^  cati)»fi^-* 
"Stand  tipoB  andient  lunge ;  and  ev^  new  jiidg« 
ment  is  reoorded,  as  wgS.  as  the  frets  upon  which 
k  has  proceeded* 

When  I  visited  61arii%  the  following  were  t)>e' 

K'oes  of  different  ar^cles.  Beef  and  veal,  ddw  per. 
. ;  mntton,  l|d. ;  Chamois,  2d* ;  fish,  6d. ;  a' 
heath-code  about  28.  4d« ;  butter,  4^d. ;  cheesei 
^d.;  bread,  four  bats*  (6d«)  for5Iib.  Ahouse 
With  sev«&  or  eight  rooms,  stable  and  good  gar* 
den,'  may  be  had  for  lU  or  8/.  par  annum*  A 
common  female  servant  receives  4/.  wages,  a  good 
oook  twice  as  mudi ;  so  that  in  Giaras,  a  house 
and  a  cook  are  at  par;  A  labourer  receives  about^ 
I0|d*  and  his  bredc&st* 

Having  collected  all  the  infcmnation  I  could 
itt^ecting  the  peculiar  customs  of  this  canton,  I 
{Hrepared  for  a  journey  to  the  head  of  the  vaBejr» 
where  the  canton  is  hemmed  in  by  the  mountmns 
which  s^Mrate  it  from  the  Grisons.  It  was  a 
doudy  morning  when  I  walked  out  of  Glams^ 
taking  the  right  bank  of  the  Linih^  which  flowed 
beneaih  in  an  impetuous  but  very  limpid  streanu 
Heat,  that  in  other  countries  dries  up  the  rivers, 
in  Switzerland  sweHs  them — ^those  at  least  which' 
rise  in  the  High  Alps.  This  firet  the  traveHer 
without  a  guide  should  bear  in  mind ;  because, 
if  he  supposes,  from  a  long  course  of  hot,  dry* 
weather,  that  he  will  find  streams  fordable,  he  wifl 
often  discover  his  error*  This  observation  has  no 
particular  reference  to  the  river  Linth ;  but,  as  it 
occurred  ta  me  at  present,  I  thought  it  best  not 
to  omit  it« 

The  valley  of  the  Lmth  I  found  fertile  in  beau- 


Ijf  anJL  fid!  of  population.  It  is  c&tiioiifidy  iii« 
deed,  by  inuiges  A  grandeur  and  aablaaity ;  b«l 
tfie  higb  mountaina  being  veiled  in  tka  niista  of 
&e  morning,  nothing  could,  at  first  be  seen  be-^ 
yond  the  immeiiiate  bonndaries,  whi^  were  ana* 
fdy  picturesqiie.  Hie  proxiniity  to  the  region  ef 
now  was*  seen,  however,  in  the  dhniniahed  fetti* 
Hty  of  ihe  soil,  and  the  scanty  assortment  of  gai^ 
daiprodactions.  From  Glaros  to  the  little  ham* 
let  of  Linthaly  duee  leagues  distant^  the  valley 
seldom  assomes  a  ^ater  hiead^  than  two  nijpefc 
I  passed  through  no  teiwes  than  six  viSi^ies;  aadt 
the  sides  of  me  hills  were  thiddy  dotted  with 
the  dudeti  of  the  cow  and  goat  herdsy  whose  flodcs 
were  grazing  on  the  mountains.  I  did  not  see  a 
Uade  of  com.  The  pasturfr-land  was  only  diver* 
sified  by  small  fields  of  thyme,  and  other  odorifii* 
rousplimts  fisr  the  bees,  the  honey  of  Glaros  being 
omch esteemed;  byjpatches  of  potatoes  near  the 
cottages ;  and  by  l^tiie  endbsnies,  where  the  plant 
used  in  the  manafitctnre  of  dieese  was  cnkivatedi 
{.noticed  that,  among  the  little  ^pend^jes  of 
evisiy  house,  one  small  building  was  appropriated 
for  the  reception  of  withered  leaves,  which  fcrra 
tb^  basis  of  the  manure  used  in  thp  vaUey,  and 
iduch  are  also  used  escdusively  for  litter. 

At  Linthal,  the  last  village  in  the  eanton,  is 
ODe  of  the  principal  manu&ctories  of  the  Schab* 
^Bkger  cheese,  wdl  known  and  hi^ly  esteemed  in 
nmy  parts  of  Europe.  I  of  coursavvisited  it. 
The  peasants,  who  feed  thdr  cows  in  the  monn« 
tuns,  bring  down  the  curd  in  sadES,  each  coup 
taining  about  200  lib.,  and  for  which  they  reeeive 
thirty^  finmcs  Fiench.     The  hob  Qd£)  which 
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gives  it  the  green  colour,  and  its  pecnliaf  flavDiv; 
having  been  previously  dried  and  crushed  to  pow^- 
der,  about  6  lib.  of  it  is  put  into  the  mill,  along 
with  200  lib.  of  the  curd ;  and  after  beiiig  turned 
fer' about  two  houre  and  a  half,  the  mixture  is 
'xeady  to  be  put  into  shapes,  where  it  is  kept  nndl 
if  dries  sufficiently  to  be  ready  for  use.  When 
sold  wholesale,  it  letches  about  S^d.  per  lib.  Th& 
is  considered  a  very  lucrative  trade ;  and  the  rich- 
est pec^le  in  the  canton  are  cheese-manu&cturers. 
It  i$  a  common  belief  in  England,  that  Schah' 
zieger  cheese  is  made  irom  goats'  milk ;  but  this 
is  quite  a  mistake.  The  foundation  of  this  cheese 
is  ih  no  respect  different  from  that  of  the  English 
iheeeea;  its  peculiar  character  is  owing  metelj 
to  its  conjunction  with  the  herb,  and  to  its  being 
k^  till  it  is  fit  for  grating. 
-  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  something 
akm  io  poor-laws,  I  saw  many  signs  of  poverty 
among  the  persons  who  were  labouring  in  die 
fields,  or  in  the  little  gardens.  They  were  gene- 
rally without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  were  other- 
wise but  ill  protected  i^gainst  the  cold  blasts  of 
the  mountains.  A  Swiss  mountaineer,  or  even  a 
goatherd,  may  be  very  picturesque  in  a  landscape, 
or  may  even  be  introduced  into  fiction  with  effect ; 
but  it  is  a  sorry  occupation  to  sit  from  morning 
until  night,  with  a  scanty  flock  of  goats,  and  with- 
out shoes  or  stockings,  among  the  rocks  of  the 
Glarus  mountains,  where,. even  in  summer,  bitter 
blasts  occasionally  sweep  the  hill-sides,  and  where 
the  wannest  sun  is  ofren  obscured  by  showers  of 
8tt6w  and  deet,  that  in  the  lower  valleys  descend 
like  summer  d^s. 
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Iliere  are  many,  gradations,  in  riches  among  the 
peasants  of  Glaru^ ;  from  one  goat  or  one.  oow^ 
up  to  fifty,  or  sixty.  The  possessor  of  twenty,  or 
tw^ty-five  cows,  is  considered  to  be  in  very  easy 
circumstances,  and  yet  the  value  of  his  whole  pro* 
perty  does  not  amount,  in  Glarus,  to  more  tfa«i 
160^  ;  for  the  usual  price  of  a  cow  is  about  7L 
or  8/.  at  most.  But, .  with  six.  cows,  a  peasant  is 
not  in  poor  circum^^ces ;  and,  even  widi  a  sing^ 
cow  and  a.  little  potato  land,  he  is  not  numberad 
among  the  poor.  Six  or  seven  goats  are  also 
looked  upon  as  a  tolerable  independence ;  and  a 
man  owning  three  goats  is.  not  a  pauper. 

Linthal  is  only,  a  few  straggling  houses,  but 
there  is  a  prospect  of  this  reniote  place  rising  into 
some  importance  ;  for,  at  the  foot  of  the  StackdU 
berg,  a  mineral  waiter  has. lately  been  discovered, 
which  has  already.  ol>tained  spme  celebrity ;  and  a 
handsome  hotel  and  baths  are  now  erecting  Sat  ihe 
use  of  strangers*     This  would  be  a  charming  jr»* 
tr^  diuing  the  mpnth  of  June  for  the  disciples 
of  Isaac  Walton.     I  never .  saw  a  stream  mom 
like  a  good  trouting  stream,  than  the  Linth ;  it 
is  neither  too  deep  nor  too  shallow ;  there  is  little 
or  no  wood  upon  its  banks ;  it  is  neither  too  lasy 
nor  too  rapid;  and,  every  now  a|id  then,  it  fonns 
those  delightful  eddies  wnich'.so  pleasantly  animata 
the  hopes  of  the  ajgigler :  And  let  not  the  tho* 
roiigh  angler  despise  me  utterly  if  I  add,  that  I 
never  tasted  more  delicious  trout  than  those  whieh 
had  been  drawn  out  of  the  Linth. 
.    Beyond  Linthal  there  is  no  village  up  the  val- 
ley to  Pantenbrugge,  which  is  the  ne.jmu  uhrtu 
I  left  Linthal  for  this  bridge  after  breal^&st,:  and 
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soon  entefei  upon  the  mattow  iBSh§  whicb  w  aft 
Aat  reauixm  of  the  eifitton  of  Okntt.  Eteiy  step 
ibe  soenesy  beoaoie  more  aaii  mote  sttiking-^-tb^- 
xocks  more  precipiiou»«Ulie  eieeades,  great  and 
aorall^  more  fre^psoit— tke  stteam  of  &e  Liiifli. 
Biore  impet]i]ou0--*«ffiid  thfc  mowiloin^  b^ind  mort 
l^jgantoe ;  the  gkeiets'  of  the  Rosen  Pis  ti^n^ 
above  them  alL  The  road^  or  rather  path,  con^ 
.timied  gradual^  to  aseeiidy  tiQ  I  fomid  it  pow^ 
dffed  inth  the  bb0>»  that  had  Men  duuang  ibef^ 
past  night;  sid,  after  a  most  interestiiig  walk  of 
abe«t  two  leagoesi  I  reached  the  FuitehlmidQeii. 
I  was  fuUy  r^aid  for  mv  hdb^nr.  One  si^  ik 
thrown  over  me  I^nth,.  from  rock  to  rock,  add^. 
at  the  depth  of  196  ftet  below,  the  river  bursts 
Stom  its  mowkdo-goige  to  seek  a  wider  chann«i. 
Hie  soenerjT  arotmd  is  of  tiie  wildest  descripdom. 
Tterific  pedpioes  rise  on  everjr  aide,  and  the 
mting-plaees  of  the  eternal  snows  ate  bejrond. 

From  Paatenbrugge  a  mountain-padi  lea^  intd 
the  Gfiaons ;  but  when  1  visited  this  part  of  Swit^ 
aerland,  the  season  was  not  fiir  enough  advanced 
to  render  this  path  practicable ;  and,  beades^  1 
fucposed  readbi^  the  Orisons  by  a  more  dr* 
ewtoos  route.  It  rained  torrents  as  I  returned 
to  Glani^  where  X  spent  the  night ;  and,  next 
noningy  I  left  it  to  visi^Klonthal,  a  small  Alpine 
valley  m  the  canton.  Mist  and  sunshine  main* 
trilled  a,  charming  ooi^ict  all  the  way ;  they  were 
aoDffiieioES  ahemately.  One  moment  it  seemed 
as  it  the  sunshine  were  vanquished  beyond  reoo« 
very;  thenent,  a  bright  gleam  would  flash  athwart 
the  nusts,  and  drive  them  fiom  their  strongholds ; 


dark  vttpoms  agwb  rolled  upward  bam  nobody 
knows  whare,  and  tnomphed  in  their  tunu  It  is 
aivery  interesting  walk  to  tlie  Klonthal,  chiefly 
because  the  result  is  unlooked  for ;  for  who  could 
ocpecty  after  following  the  course  of  an  impetuous 
stream  upward,  suddenly  to  enter  upon  a  httle  pft-^ 
odise  ?  A  desolate  Alpine  lall^  one  might  look 
&r,  Of  &  dark  moimtain  tarn ;  bujt  not  a  smiling 
Ysiey  surrounding  a  fine  gende  lake,  imaging,  in 
its  trsn^il  breast^t  green  meadows  and  quiet  cot-> 
tages ;  and  yet  this  sweet  valley  is  dose  to  the 
K^ons  of  mtew ;  for  on  all  sides  rise  the  summits 
of  Gl^misdi  and  its  compeers.  The  same  even-^ 
vmgp.  I  left  Glarus  for  Wesen^ 

I  h^Te  nathit^  more  to  add  leroecting  Glaras^^ 
excepting  tkat  the  codstitt^n  at  the  canton  is 
democratic ;  and  that,,  although  there  are  in  die 
quton  seven  times  as  many  Frotestants  as  Ca«. 
tholics,  tha  eogiioil  is  coiiqposed  of  equal  tmspben. 
cfboth. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

CANTON  OF  ST  OALL — ^THE  GBISON$. 

The  Wanensee-rJowmeyto  St  Gol^PilgrhM^St  OdB 
and  its  Manufaeturea — Pectdiaf  JLawa  of  8t  GcM  m 
CheapMis  of  Property — Voyage  from  Wesen  to  WaiU 
lengtadt — (Procter  of  the  Lcite^  and  Accident  by  the 

.  way — ArnwdatChnT'-^CSuirandittneiyhbomrhood-' 
The  Bishoprich^StaU  of  the  ^thaUiantt,  Marchanitt 
Lojuyyen^  Phyeiciane — Journey  from  Chur  to  the  .Et^ 
mdine,  aeroes  Mount  AWula^-'An  Anecdote'-^I>eta3i 
reepeeting  Oriaon  Liberty,  and  ihe  National  CharofB^ 
terqf  the  Qritone  Reomuee  and  MxpenditMre  ef  ihe 
Canton, 

The  little  town  of  Wesen  lies  at  the  head  of 
the  Wallenstadt  Lake;  and,  from  the  windows 
of  the  inn  (rEp^e),  there  is  a  truly  charmi]i|; 
proq)eet.  The  Wallenstadt  is  not  one  of  the 
▼ery  celebrated  among  the  Swiss  lakes ;  and  yet 
it  seems  to  me  deserving  of  a  very  respect&le 
place.  It  has  not,  indeed,  the  sublimity  of  Un» 
nor  the  majesty  of  Greneva,  nor  the  beauty  of 
Zurich ;  but  it  has  charms  of  its  own.  There  is 
a  quiet  seclusion  about  its  shores,  that  partly  »• 
lones  for  the  absence  of  glaciers,  and  Which,  to 
many,  may  be  more  pleasing  than  the  prospe<A 
of  gardens  and  maUons  de  campaigner     I  ahiA 
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letum  to  Wesen  and  its  lake,  after  making  an  ex- 
ciu8i<fn  to  St  GalL 

This  little  journey  occupied  me  three  days,  one 
of  which  I  ^nt  at  St  GalL  Between  Wesen 
and  St  GaU  I  found  aU  the  inns  full  of  pilgrims  ; 
and,  hy  the  by,  these  pilgnmages  sufficiently  ac* 
count  for  the  extraordinary  number  of  inns  to  be 
£>und  in  most  parts  of  Switzerland.  At  the  inn 
vi4iere.I  break&sted,  upwards  of  sixty  arrived  and 
departed  during  die  hour  that  I  remained.  Some 
few  looked  as  if  they  could  have  very  well  afFord- 
9i  a  dtjeunS  ^  la  Jburchette,  or,  at  all  events, 
a^  comfortable  cup  of  cofiee,  for  the  morning  was 
oM  and  wet ;  but  they  all  breakfasted  alike  upon 
a  morsel  of  coarse  bread  (which  most  of  them 
produced  from  a  wallet),  and  half  a  bottle  of  sour 
VBie.  I  presume  a  certain  moderation  in  eating 
is  considered  indispensable  towards  the  success  of 
^  pilgrimage. 

The  country  between  Wesen  and  St  GaU  I 
did  not  find  very  interesting;  its  character  is 
scarcely  Swiss ;  and,  excepting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lichtensteg,  a  pretty  dean  town,  there' 
is  nothing  very  striking  anywhere.  Nor  did  I 
find  much  to  captivate  me  at  St  GaU,  though,  to 
the  manu&cturer,  this  town  wUl  be  the  most  in-* 
teresting  in  Switzerland ;  for  it  is  there  that  the 
Qost  extensive  manu&ctories  of  muslin  are  carried 
on.  I  heard  great  complaints  of  the  state  of 
ttade;-^the  Italians  had  not  bought  as  usual. 
Several  establishments  had  ceased  working,  and 
numy  hundreds  were  out  of  employment ;  so  th^ 
trade  may  go  amiss  even  in  countries  where  there 
it  no  national  debt,  and  where  there  are  annual 
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parliameBts  and  nmveiMl  8uffi»g&  But  St  Qaft 
is  distinguished  for  more  than  its  muslias ;  it  ift 
the  pkee  where^  .on  ditf  the  only  inamiiscnpt  of 
Cicero's  works, .  de  Le^bus  and^  de..  FitubtUyt 
was  found ;  .and  where^  uso^  :the.  Nibeluagenlied. 
is  presenred  amcmg  the  manuscripts,  in  which  the-. 
Hbrariei  of  this  town  are^  rich. . 

The  origm.  of  St  Gall  is  the  same  asj  that 
which.  stDI  ensures  the  prosperity  of  EinsiedehiH^ 
sope^tion.  St  Gall  haa  since  raiaed  its  prosf ^ 
perity  upon  a  nobler  baas,  but,  .as  it -. would  ap? 
-pesfff  one  less  enduring ;  for  while,  in  St  Qall,  the 
results  of  industry  and  ingenuity  .have  proved  %mt 
ceKtttn,  in  Einaiedeln,  the  fruits  of  predtdity  and 
^oraiice  have  been  .  ubfuling .  and  abundant^, 
^e  inhabitants  of  ^t .  Gall  had  better  restore 
the  Abbey  of  Benedictines,  and,raise  a  splendid 
tomb  above  the  ashea  of  their  Patron  Saini« 

The  Canton  of  St  Gall  resembles,  in  some 
d  its  laws,  the  Canton  of  Glarus,  particularly  in 
that  respecting  the  consent  of  parents  to  tho 
maneiage  of  their  children;  but,  in  St  Gall,  there 
18  :a  pleasant  way  of  getting  ovter  the  difficulty  i' 
the  case  id'  laid  belbre  the  council  .which  deli- 
berates upon  the  refusal  of  consent;  and  if  the 
councillors  consider  it  tabe  ^'frivolous  andvexaes 
tious,  "  they  advise  the  .parents  to  let  the  younA* 
people  have  their  own  way;  and  so.  the  .afiair  is: 
adjusted*     In  JSt  GaU,  this. occurs  very  frequent-* • 
Iv.     The  council  (lor  die*  present  year  at  least) 
ao  Bot  happen  to  be.  of.. the  school  of  Malthua^ 
and  'both  living  and  house-rent  being,  reasonable; 
in  this  canton,  **  the  prudential  principle.!'  ,opert< 
atea.bttt  &d)ly*    The  price  of  houses  J&^ina(|edi 
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hoedibly  low^  eipeoially  coimtr)r«licmse& ;  one 
was  pointed  ont  to  me^  duuvaiagly.  vittiatedy  about 
duee  miliss  from  the  town,  .which. had  lately  been 
sold  for  littk.  more  than:  1000/.  It  contained 
twenty^wo  rooms-i-4iad  every  kind  of  outhuilding^ 
besides,  eleven  acres,  of  land*       -  ' 

Having  returned  to  Wesen,  I  engaged  .a  boat 
ta.cany  ma  down  the  lakejto  .Wallenstadt. .  I 
kl^/Weaen  ,at  five  in  the  afiemoooy  allowing  fouc 
hous^foir  the  passage  of  dia:  lake.  I  .'had. . en«« 
giged.;the<- smallest  boat  I  cmdd  &ndf .  and  onl^ 
(jmjKmtx^i  because^ '  having  soma  knowledge  .of 
the.oar.imyBelJ^i  I  thas.  ensmed  a  pleasure  and 
a  profits  at  ihaiuane^tuae*^  For  am  hour  or  two^ 
i£ll.'ventiwel]^:<anidt'we'inade  good^ progress;  but 
IvhfiiKnM  hai  aaecymjdishedaboutihfSf  our  voyage 
uiy  oar  snapped  in  two,  and  we  were  thus  lefiuia 
ndifir .  an .  awkward ,  predieament ; .  .beosuse^  with 
only  one  oai^  it  wasmDre^prohableiitbat  I  should 
breskfisut, ,  tl^an:>sup  atiWsdlenstadfo  <MyJabQUf 
beings  longernetded,  I  hadjiothingxta  do  but 
tov^njoy'ihe  pro^ct  aroxindL me* . « I  was. nearly 
opposite  ta  the  village,  of  :Quinteny  .dm-  :eitiiatiioR 
oLwhioh.  istinL.tfae  faaghest -degree  :piclHvesqae.; 
fcir  the  .rocks  in  its  Bei^^blx>uihQod'{dip.perpen« 
fficularlyiBto* .the  .water;  ;aodi  abcnre.; tbsm^  .at  a 
height  of  at  least  1200  feet,  might  be  ;Beea  nu« 
BierQus  herdsiof  eattk^andgoat^  brawmng,upon 
a  beautifully? greens :  her^agOy  .spottediwith  the 
<^&x2d£io£<the  ahe{^eidsi;.-  wUiei.Tarious  cascades^ 
although  jtiot*  great  enonghtfirpi^uceanuoh  effect 
upG^die  landwaye^  yet  flwee^JianBoniaed'  with 
the  jother  gentle  saunda.  of  .eventidfli  uMy  x:oint 
pamoii  |ii^fe4Jiiidavith'^fab.uxia«iaur^iUi£LI'pa<« 
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casionally  relieved  him.  It  fell  dark,  however, 
when  we  yet  wanted  a  league  of  Wailenstadt ;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  regret,  as  I  watched  the 
shadows  gradually  creep  over  the  hills,  till  deep 
night  covered  the  landscape,  and  the  dark  still  sur- 
face of  the,  lake  was  gemmed  with  the  thousand 
stars  of  heaven. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  we  readied  Wai- 
lenstadt, where  I  found  myself  engaged  in  a  warm 
dispute  with  the  boatman  respecting  the  broken 
oor,  which  he  insisted  I  should  pay  for ;  and  al- 
though I  well  knew  that  the  oar  had  borne  about 
it  the  infirmity  that  had  come  to  so  untoward 
a  crisis,  yet,  as  the  crisis  had  arrived,  and  ter- 
minated mtally,  while  the  oar  was  under  my  caie, 
I  consented  to  pay  the  half  of  Yrhat  was  demand- 
ed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Wailen- 
stadt Lake,  in  point  of  natural  beauty,  it  will 
yield  to  no  other  in  point  of  utility;  for  it  is 
by  this  lake  that  all  the  commerce  between 
Zurich  and  Italy  is  carried  on — a  transit  that 
would  otherwise  be  extremely  circuitous.  The 
Wallensee  is  &mous  for  its  excellent  fish ;  and 
as  some  wonderful  tale  is  generally  current  a- 
bout  every  lake,  I  must  not  omit  to  say,  that  it 
never  freezes. 

My  anxiety  to  get  into  the  country  of  the 
Orisons  increasing  as  I  approached  it,  I  only 
remained  at  Wailenstadt  to  break&st,  and  for  once 
deviated  fi-om  my  pedestrian  habits,  by  dosing 
with  the  offer  of  a  voiturier  to  take  me  to  Chur, 
the  Orison  metropolis,  in  five  hours.  The  con- 
struction of  the  voiture  was  .such,  that»  even  if 
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die  wieafther  had  been  fitvourabky  I  should  have 
been  punished  for  my  eflRsminacy  by  the  limited 
prospect;  but  it  was  a  consok^ion  to  see  the 
country  enveloped  in  so  dense  a  mist,  that  no- 
thing was  lost  by  my  manner  of  travelling.  At 
Mayenfield,  I  again  found  the  Rhine,  which  I 
had  left  at  Basil ;  and  the  §og  allowing  me  to  see 
dimly  the  opposite  bank,  I  could  discover  that, 
although  not  the  majestic  river  which  sweeps  tha 
tenitory  of  Baden,  the  Rhine  is,  even  at  May- 
^eld,  a  fine,  large,  and  beautiful  stream. 

About  a  league  before  reaching  Chur,  the  mist 
deai^ed  away,  and  a  heavy  rain  succeeded.  The 
lower  country,  and  halfway  up  the  mountains,  were 
now  visible ;  and  I  therefore  forsook  the  voiture, 
and  walked  to  Chur,  which  I  soon  discovered 
lying  in  a  deep  hollow  among  the  mountains,  with 
several  valleys  diverging  from  it,  each  of  them 
^versed  by  a  river ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  I 
was  received  at  the  Auberge  of  Daniel  Denz, 
with  that  amenity  for  which  innkeepers,  aU  over 
the  world,  are  distinguished. 

Chur  is  a  very  small  place,  to  be  the  metropolis 
of  so  large  a  district  as  the  country  of  the  Orisons. 
•Less  than  three  hours  suffice  for  seeing  all  that  is 
woithy  of  notice  in  it.  J£  you  walk  ten  minutes 
in  a  straight  line  in  any  direction,  you  will  leave 
the  town  behind  you.  Almost  eveiy  house  in 
Chur  has  its  garden,  and  every  garden  its  dump 
of  vines,  from  which  they  make  a  very  weak  hvlt 
pleasant  wine.  In  accordance  with  the  Grison 
character,  of  whidi  I  shall  speak  more  fully  by 
and  by,  there  is  not  an  inch  of  ground  in  any 
jaiden^  or  in*  the  neighbourhood  of  Chur,  thatt 
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ianot  niado  subaeifvwnt.'to  iHiHty;  iuid:.dii»  90* 
oesfttrijy  produces  an^figpwmic^  of  greater  fertSitj . 
than  might  be  e^cpeeted  from  die  dmitey  -and  the 
elevated  pontipa  of  the  oountry. 

The  Catholic  church  at  Chur>  *  and  the^nui- 
dence^  or.  palace,  as  it  iq,  called^  of  the  Bishopy 'OC- 
eapy  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  town ;  but 
even  teom  the  highest  pinnaGle^of  Itis  churchy,  dns 
•cclesiastic  cannot  see  the  bounds  of  his  dioocss* 
It  is  the  .greatest  in  Switzerland-— «xte&dii]g. not 
only  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  of  the 
Gnsoiis,  and  of  the  Canton  of  St  Cbll,  but  even 
embracing,  in  its  paternal  arms,  par^  of  Suahiay 
ihe  .Tyrol,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Itidy ;/ aod.it 
jvas  but  recently  that  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
(Rome,  ^dmg  it  advisable  ,to  provide  for  some  of 
its  desearving  sons,  took  off  three  slices  from  the 
Iwnefioe  of  Chur-^^-namdiy,  the  Cantons  of  Un, 
Schwytz,  and  Underwalden,  which^  till  tb«n,  had 
been. comprised  within  the  limits  of  this  bishop- 
tie*  It  is  somewhsit  curious  that  so  much  power 
should  be  possessed  .by  the  Catholic  bishcp.  of  a 
/Protestant  caii^on— for  such  the  country  of  the 
.Gtrisons  is  always  con8idered^*4wo-thirds,'  at  least, 
.of  ^e  inhabitants  professing  the  refonaed  rdi^iu 

In  walking  through  the  streets  of  the  little. tovm 
•of.Chur^  one  is^  surprised  to  find  so  much  bustle 
ishd  animation^as  are  every  where  visible,  so  dif- 
fierent  from  the  sikoce  and  repose  and  inertness 
ithat  distinguish  most  small  provincial  towjas :  But 
this  is  easily  .axKX)Unted  £01^  when  we  recollect  that 
the  man^botures  of  St  Gall,  Glanis.  and  Zuricfa^. 
are  sent  to  Italy  through  this  town,  an4>  by.thc^ 
£plugen;  and  it  is  Jure  that. the  transit  of  mer- 
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chand»6isfnndertafcdn.  No  ie#er  ttian  100,000 
qoititals.pass  jcHSth ;  and  sovetal  persons  engaged 
in  the>  transport  or  this  merchandise  have  realtfed 
considerd>ie  fortones,  tod  •  are  indeed  considered 
to  be  ilie  weddriest  persons  in  the  canton.  This 
ttade  is  enppdsed  to  occupy  at*  least  one«third  of 
Aeii^abksnts,  as  innkeepers,  waggoners,  por- 
ters, horse^roprietors,  and  the  other  snbordi- 
BSte  trades,  such  as  bkdcsmtths,  wheel-wrights, 
loperaakers,  ftc:'  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are 
fihopkeepeis,  ismall  ^land^owners,  and  professional 
itKn-^the  fa»tthe  poorest ;  for  law  in  this  neigh- 
bonx^ood  is  muchwiperseded  by  arbitration ;  and 
dse  fees  of  tiie  medical  gentlemen  are  so  low,  that 
nothing  butane  epidemic  can  afford  the  least  hope 
of- a  competency:  their  usaal  fee,  from  respect* 
abk  people,  is  oneifranc  per  visit.  '  Living,  how* 
ever,  *  is  not  expensive :  meat  costs  about  5d.  ( 
batter  6d.;  stid'wine,  vegetables  and  fruit,  at  least 
aliurd'deaeev  rthan  at'  Zuridi. 

Chur  lies  on  the  outdkiits  of  tilie  Grisons;  and 
a-residenoe  there  can  give  the  traveUer  little  infor* 
nation  as  to  die  eotmtry,  or  the  people  who  inha- 
Mt  it :  it  is  the  Tonoter  and  central  valleys  he 
nmst  visit.  These  are,  tlie  Upper  and  Lower 
Engadine,  the  Albvda,  and  the  vidley  of  the  Up- 
|ier^Rhine  ;  and  accoiiMn^y,  after  resting  dne  day 
at  Chur,  I  left  it  to  visit  the  Engadine.  Th^re 
is  no  road  £rom  Chur  to  the' Engadine,  excepting 
lety  high anddifficcdt  moimtain-passes, practicable 
Mf  far  a  pedestrian  ^  «o  that,  had  I  been  a  Russian 
prince,  I  must  have  beeii  contented  to  travel  as  I 
did  on  £oot, 

^The  road  fit»m  Chur  cemdueled  me,-  ihibugb  a 
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findy  wooded  and  hilly  country,  to  tlie  little  town 
of  Lenz,  where  I  arrived  about  mid-day,  just  in 
time  to  partdce  an  indifferent  dinner  with  the 
proprietor  of  a  forge  situated  three  or  four  leagues 
farther  on.  There,  a  little  incident  happened 
worthy  of  relating.  Several  peasants  of  the  lower 
order  were  regiding  themselves  in  another  room  ; 
and  the  news  having  circulated  among  them,  that 
a  stranger,  who  had  come  ihrough  France,  was  the& 
in  the  house,  I  was  interrupted,  in  the  midst  of 
my  repast,  by  the  entrance  of  an  old  sturdy  pear 
sant,  who  expressed  his  extraordinary  good  for- 
tune in  having  met  me ;  because,  as  I  had  come 
from  France,  I  could  probably  give  him  some 
intelligence  respecting  his  son  at  Toulouse*  This 
reminds  me  of  a  fact,  that  to  my  certain  know* 
ledge  occurred  in  Scotland,  and  upon  which  the 
7'eader  may  implicitly  rely.  A  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Banff,  travelling  to  the  metro- 
polis in  his  own  carriage,  offered  the  spare  comer 
to  a  worthy  corporation-man  of  that  burgh,  who 
happened  to  have  some  business  in  the  South; 
mdj  early  one  mining,  the  trav^ers  reached  £• 
dihburgh,  entering  by  the  west  end  of  FriBces' 
Street.  It  so  happened,  that  a  cat,  returning  from 
a  nocturnal  ramble,  was  walking  leisurely  along 
the  pavement ;  and  the  untravdled  inhabitant  of 
the  northern  burgh,  to  whom  every  dc^  and  cat 
within  his  own  town  were  frmiliar,  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  this  early  wanderer,  awoke  hiscompanion 
from  a  sound  slera  with  this  interrogatory,  '^  What 
a  bonny  catty  I  m  a  catty's  that  ?. " 

The  individual  vrith  whom  I  dined  ofl&red  me 
a  seat  in  his  cart  (for  the  roads  in  this  part  do  liot 
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adnit  of  veliicleB  ivith  springs)  as  &r  as  his  road 
aad  inine  lay  U^^ether ;  and  I  accepted  the  offer,  for 
the  sake  of  benefiting  by  his  conversation,  for  he 
seemed  both  intelligent  and-  comnranicative.  The 
infonnation  I  received  in  this  and  other  quarters^ 
during  my  residence  among  the  Grisons,  respect* 
ing  the  political  constitution  of  the  country,  I  shall 
reeord  in  this  place  ;  for,  between  Lenz  and  Ber- 
gmi,  where  I  passed  die  night,  nothing  occnrred  to 
swell  my  personal  narrative. 

I  have  nev^  travelled  in  any  comitry  where 
the  pec^le  talk  so  much  about  liberty,  as  in  the 
comitry  of  the  Grisons---«bove  all,  in  the  Enga- 
dme.  "  This,  **  said  a  peasant  to  me  at  a  little 
vffiage  in  the  Ober  Engadincy  where  I  shall  by 
and  by  conduct  the  reader,  *'  this  is  the  only  repub- 
lb  in  the  world,  mid  we  are  the  only  free  peo* 
pie  I "  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  spoke  as  he  believed 
*^  Toodi  the  very  smallest  of  our  rights,  ''  said 
another  in  the  village  of  Pord^  "  and  revolt  would 
instantly  follow. "  If  the  rights  vaunted  by  these 
people  did  really  exist,  their  determination  to  pre- 
serve them  mi^t  be  easily  accounted  for.  The 
Bagadine  is  Sxat  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  high  and  almost  impassable  mountains.  The 
defile  of  the  FinstermuntZy  on  the  side  of  the 
Tyrol,  might  be  d^nded  by  a  handfril  of  resolute 
men ;  and  if  a  singb  rock  were  blown  up  in  the 
pass  from  Chur  by  Mount  Albula,  the  only  ves- 
tige of  a  road  would  be  swept  away ;  and  the  only 
entrance  to  the  country  would  then  be  by  the  tre- 
mendous chasm  below,  and  up  a  cataract  of  two 
or  liiree  hundred  foet.  But  the  liberty  so  mudb 
spoken  of  by  the  Orisons,  and  of  whidi  they  are 
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BO  pnfa&flM^  no  (ema^benKe*  •  Whent  'we  tef  Att 
ihe  eonmiff  of  :lihe  Gribons  •  i^  4-f^piiblic>  .4bat'«i^ 
dxBlinction.'of  fiink^is  oateiMiUy' re^dgmaed,  and 
tfaiat  every  indivklual.has'a  T<ric6  m  the  elddion^f 
r^ueseotalives,  we  enumeratiB  a&its  pretenooiis 4<> 
the  enjoyment .  of  peifect  political  liberty ;  'but 
tnuch  more  than  this  is  waMed,  beforei  a  oouDtry 
oaQ  be  said  even  to  approafeh-  audbf  a'gtate  of-pe- 
litioal  libeity  as  is .  compatible  with  ^he  eoUsteMe 
of  any  organized  government;  and  in>all  heyemi 
wbat  I  have'  enumented,  the  Giison  republic  is 
defidenU  That  first  and  greatest  sa^sguard  of  tho 
lights  of  a  free  people,  the  liberty  of 'the  prsB8>-is 
unknown*  Nothing  is  publiahea  that  is  not  pM^ 
vioiidy  read  by  the  public  authoHties,  and  appc^ 
ed;  and'so  ist  off  are  the  Grisons-frem  tnal  kf 
juiy^  ihat  <4ihe  courtsof-law  hear  and  detenainii 
with  doted  doors.  So  fiur,  indeed^  is  this  priliei*' 
pie  carried^  that  the  oooncilt  or  representative  body 
of  the  canton,  holds  its  deliberations  in  seemt^ 
Thete  are  simie  things,  indeed,  of  a  poUio  natme^ 
With  which  the  Orisons  have  much  reason  to  be* 
pleased,  though  these  by -no  means  result  firom 
Uieir  foim  pf  government,  but  from  the  smalhiestf 
of  the  state*  I  allude,  particularly,  to  the  abs^ee' 
of  taxation.  There  is  no  imposition  or  tax  of  ahy 
kind.  The  expense  of  the  govemnrtnt^  &e«  is  de« 
frayed  by  the  dues  chaiged  ^vipon  the  tranait  of 
mmfaandise  through  the  oanton ;  so  that  the  G«* 
adna  themselves'  pay  tiothtn^  lor  the  maintenanoa 
of  their  State.  HusiisdottbtlesB'FeryagreeaUerbQl' 
those -who  cannot*  oongmt^late •  themsi^ves  tipmi' 
sttob  a  state,  ef'  things,  have  fotttoately  an  -etpA^ 
valeiU. 
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t^RoUiey .  bofr  of  bong  ;iii  themselvesj  a^ .  frdemtifs 

ifpablip^ifbr the  countsyis  divided ialaono fewer 

thw  tUi^  jfsisdkdoiis,  Moh,.  in.  nuoiy  imporU- 

aDOospadSy*  ind^endent.not  omlj  of  ihevothen^ 

biA  «fTOn  of  the  Supreme  CounuL    'In  each  of 

ikeee  iddrty  junadioluNiSy  thexe  te  a'powsK  of  i^ 

end  deadli  ia  .eriiaaBal  eeeea,  ^and  this  power  ia  ao* 

«mlg&«  and' without  appeaL   .  The  oonHson  law.  is 

mnat  iB«chjfl»lietian.    E^.om  faults 

tsfm-peeaUarlaws^and*  itsmm  usages;  .and  by 

&a^.  the.  questions  ^aiisiiig.  within,  their.  ■bomd<^ 

anes  must  be  determined.    From  these,  !mdeed» 

tfatie  is  a  court  of  ai^seal  at  Cfaur,  the  ji»%es  of 

which  must  neosssaiiily  be  presumed  to  have  ft6u& 

&ient:  knowledge  Af  the  bnre  peooliar  to  .evteiy  one 

<^  the  thirty  jurisdietioiis.  .  it  is  ahnost' needless 

toi  say,  dimttafi  dus  wofeks  tills  andithat  this  Mow 

aliversepiiblicLisnGt  only. jdeficieut  in.themrynes'i 

SQudak  of  liberty,  but  is  also  wanting  in  some  of 

those  advauitages  that  are  to  be  found  in  states 

where  th^e  are  no  pretensions  to  it.    It  is  but 

r^ht  to  say,  that  I  met  with  one  or  two  in£vi- 

duals,  and  but  one  or  two,  who  had  the  courage  or 

the  candoisr  to  admit  that  the  Grison  government 

was  not  perfect ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 

live  under  more  assured  laws,  even  if  a  king  wete 

the  fountain  of  justice.     I  was  informed,  that  the 

insecurity  of  the  law,  and  the  imperfect  adminis- 

tctttion  of  justice  within  the  jurisdictions,  had  led 

many  to  resort  to  arbitration ;  but  from  this  also 

there  is  an  appeal  to  Chur ;  so  that  the  greatest 

advantage  of  arbitration  does  not  exist. 

Before  resunung  my  nanative,  let  me  add,  that 
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the  revenues  of  the  Grisons  amotiiit  to  150,000 
francs  (6000/.),  and  that  the  whole  expense  of 
the  government,  salaries  of  public  officers,  pay  of 
•militia,  maintenance  of  public  buildings,  roads 
and  bridges,  and  allowance  to  the  councillois^ 
y^iho  receive  six  francs  per  day  during  their  sit- 
tings, amount  to  about  two-thirds  of  this  sum. 
The  surplus  has  been  employed,  for  some  yean 
post,  in  paying  off  a  small  public  debt;  and  when 
I  travelled  through  the  country,  I  found  every  one 
alive  to  the  important  question,  what  govemmmt 
meant  to  do  with  the  surplus  revenue  (2000/»),  st 
the  redemption  of  the  debt-— a  period  to  ^i^uch 
the  Grison  politicians  looked  forward  with  impa- 
tience and  anxiety,  as  one  well  calculated  to  try 
the  fidelity  of  their  representatives.  I  trust  the 
•reader  will  excuse  these  minute  details,  respecting 
«  people  whose  public  debt  is  on  the  eve  of  re^ 
4einp&m,  by  the  annual  suipliis  revenue  eS 
2000/. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

COtJirrRT  OF  THE  ORISONS. 

]B«rgum — Scene  in  a  VWage  Inn — TraUe  of  CharaeUr 
o^Grimsm  JSr^o^mentS'^ Hm  Paatage  of  Moumt  AU 
.  fnda —  VaUetf  of  AOndOf  Ascent,  and  Scene  of  JEx^ 
traordinary  SMimity — Descent  towards  the  JEngadme 
*—  Chamung  Prospect —  VisU  to  a  Mountain  JDairf,' 
emd  I^etaih    'Arrival  in  the  Ober  Sngadine. 

From  the  little  town  of  Lenz,  where  I  had  dined, 
^e  road  gradually  ascended,  and,  about  two 
leagues  from  Bergun,  which  I  had  fixed  upon  as 
mj  night's  quarters,  I  was  left  to  pursue  my  jour- 
ney on  foot.  It  was  almost  quite  dark,  before  I 
reached  Bergun,  and  with  some  difficulty!  disoo- 
Tered  the  aubeige,  which  was  filled  with  the  vil* 
kgeES  discussing  their  evening  allowance  of  wine, 
and  oongratulatmg  themselves  upon  the  exceUenoe 
of  their  privileges*  Among  these  there  was  one 
portly  old  gentleman,  whom  I  at  first  mistook  &>t 
the  aubergiste,  and  who  welcomed  me  in  toler- 
able English;  but  who  afterwards  informed  me, 
that  he  wa^  one  of  the  many  sons  of  these  valleys 
who  leave  their  paternal  homes  in  early  youth  in. 
quest  of  fortime.  This  old  gentleman  had  found 
it.     He  had  travelled,  during  twenty  years,  in  the 
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capacity  of  a  valet^  diroagh  all  the  countries  cff 
Europe ;  and  having  scraped  together  the  savings 
4>f  his  services,  he  had  at  last  opened  a  confeo- 
tionet^s  shop  in  Bayomie,  where,  in  ten  years 
more,  he  acquired  sufficient  means  to  enahle  him 
to  return  to  his  nadve  valley,  there  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Even  there,  however.  It 
was  not  inactivity  that  he.sou^bt.  The  Gridons 
are  never  inactive,  nor  ever  regardless  of  thdr  pe- 
cuniary interests. .  Herha4  opened  a  diop  at  Bep- 
gnn,.  and  retained  a  share  in  that  at  Bayonne,  and 
seemed  to  be- one  of  -the  rnodt  i&AiieBtiBl  -penona 
in  his  native  village.  It  is  not  at  all  unusu^  to 
find  peisons  in  the  remote  vfltageS'  of  the  Gn* 
aona^pnqnietoia^i  \diaf$  vcLr^mett  thaa-one  di»J 
tant  city. 

I  found  myself  fortunate  in  meeting  tfiis  per- 
8011,  beeaose  I  wtt»now^atrived  wMere  (£ie  i2l>^uH^ 
diafect  only  is  spoken ;  and'  althofigh  the  atibei^ 
afe*  Beigun  could  iaemik  -  but^ litlW^ to-  tempi  iSi^ 
epicnre,"  the  culihary  ddll'^of  4:hit'a6'4^iHait^9si6^ 
supplied  a  hundred-  defieieneieb*  He  said  'ht^ 
knew  the  English  were  accustomed  to  live  weS>at 
home,  and  begged  I  would  pensil  hkn^to  ^pMM 
pare  supper,  to  which- 1 -need  «eaioe)y'Si^l*edtl<^ 
sented ;-  -and  the  restdt  was,  an-  omekt  and^^mav^ 
ftwd  tr6ut,  both  qmte/good-enough  tohave  pro^' 
voledan  appetite  that  needed -a  proveoative.       ";* 

The  scene  in  this  inn  afibrded  a  '&ir  ^qsedhneii' 
of  Orison  enjoyment.  -Fourteen*  ttfli^m^weie' 
seated  at  a'long  taUef  eadi  with-  hie  cap  ^n^^ 
virkich  eack"no  'doubt  firiicied'tbe*  oap'of' liberty;' 
A  smidi  wooden-plate,  with  sonfebreiBid  -anc^ 
dieea^  and  a,  smaH  bonlef -of  -maef  Bldtfd^btfM^' 


eafk. .  The  cosiTersal^n  .was  eoeigetic  and  grave ; 
itiv/tiieiiie  was*;poEtk0-rr4he  polices,  not  of  thQ 
warUrf^sotiof  £]utope't-T>]iat  even  of  Switserlmidr^ 
IfBt. of;  their,  own  jcaalon.  .  One»  seemingly  tho 
moBt.  leapecteble.  of  the  gconpi  perceiving  tbut  I 
listed  Jto  tbs^GOiiyeiBationy  and-  suspectiug  that 
I  masL  nnacqusiDted.  with .  the. language  in.  which 
iti.was  carried.  on>.  connnaQded  ailenoe,  and  td^ 
dressing,  me  ia.French,  told  me,  that  I  had^  hera 
a4pedlinfii;x)£  :the  'maimer  dn  whid»  the.Gbiaona 
ffwnt'theiceventogSr  ^  W^en.  the  .labour  of  tK« 
dfi^^ia  endedy/*'.  said  he^^^  we  dissemble  her&r«rWf» 
OfdeF^nar  chopin.  df  wtne^  jmd  disoour^e  upon  the 
piiyilegea.we  ,&ay>Y, .  You.h&veino  Uberly  in  £ng^ 
laodta.compare.with.ouQS;}''  and  yet,, the  maa 
iriio  waa.theieulQgisiof  liberty,  was  himself  thc^ 
liflage  tma\  :7*-«).the.personwhQspoke 'English 
iiwmflaiiie. .  Greater JooldneaSy  and  a.somewhaft 
stKenger.  intdkct^  pethapa^:  had  mised  him  above 
Us3f(^o»4vilhigen»  asd.'desfroyed,  as  it  must  eves 
diVithab  phantom,  equfdityy^hidii  is  ioeompatibie^ 
wikbthe  nature  c^iipan*  ■ 

?  I,  xeeeired  a  ptebe^  of  infoioniBition  from  thia- 
peEBon.afa  Bbigon,.  which jmn^,. be  worth  men^ 
tiening.  ~  Tmo;  indimdMcit  inrthk  remoie  Gri*. 
#00  wUdge^bave  .TnamiyinJh&,  British  Jumis  ;* 
QDAy  10(^^..attother.  «omewlu»t  lessts-  This  £EMSi 
might  f inrniBh  j&..€ommentaey.vfor  iSeine  .of  our  par^ 
Jiament^  econcnmata^ 

'.  Foom  Bei>gan  to-^ietTaileyt  of  the  Oberf£pga«% 
diDji,  ihja.only  fiassage^  .is  a^iofls.  iMount  Albulav 
S|fMal.oC  the  int^z  passes  in  Switzerhuid  ase^ 
higher,  and  more  difficudt  than  any  oC  those  2>ettert 
^B^mJ^^igmm  i^w^kadrintaJtalyj;  the.paaa.of 
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Mount  Albula  is  one  of  these.     A  series  of.giee* 
metrical  observations  was  made  at  Char  aboni 
a  vear  ago,  by  which,  the  elevation  of  the  moim-' 
tainsy  villages  and  roads,  throughout  the  country 
of  the  Orisons, '  was  ascertained ;  and  from  the 
inspection  of  these  results,  I  found  that  the  Pass 
of  Mount  Albula  attains  ^e  height  of  7648  fidet  i 
exceeding,  by  exactly  one  hundred  feet,  Che  high** 
est  point  of  the  Pass  of  Mount  St  Bernard.    The 
other  celebrated  passeis  into  Italy  are  considenibly 
lower ;  the  Hospice  of  St  Gothaid  is  situated 
6390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  pa^ 
sage  of  the  Simplon  is  6174  feet ;  and  thai  of 
the  Splugen  (an  interior  pass)  is  somewhat  higher 
than  St  Godiard.     But  before  I  enter  upon  my 
morning's  journey  across  Mount  Albula,  let  vi^ 
not  forget  to  mention,  that  having  promised  tv 
break£ut  with  my  new  Grison  friend,  I  found  hint 
waiting  my  arrival  on  the  steps  of  his  door,  be" 
lore  6  o'clock*     The  breakfrst  was  rather  ah  ex- 
traordinary one  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  fish  and 
eggs,  it  consisted  entirely  of  pastiy. '  He  had  in-' 
farmed  me  the  night  before,  that  he  intended  giv- 
ing me  a  specimen  of  the  articles  by  which  he 
had  made  his  fortune  at  Bayonne ;  and  I  su8peet» 
from  the  variety  of  the  repast,  he  must  have'  <hS 
copied  the  whole  night  in  its  preparation.    Bui  I 
repaid  hkn  for  his  labour,  £ot  I  permitted  him  io 
fill  my  pockets  with  the  epedmeaa  of  his  art ; 
and  remarking,  as' I  rose  to  take  leave,  some  hesi* 
tation  in  his  manner,  I  recollected  what  I  had 
heard  of  Grison  hospitality,  and  pressed  ten  batscB' 
upon  his  acceptance. 

At  seven  o'dock  lieft  Beigony  and  impiiMK^ 

I 


aftdy  b^sa  to'aaoencL  fitom  Beigan  to  ike  fim 
mterior  vafiey^theeeis  a  roui  practicable  fat  small 
cait8;i(»r  tlieite  some  hamlets  ere  seattered,  and 
therei'toO)  fies  an  Alpine  viUage..  Tliis  road 
mounts  l^  theside  of  a  torrent^  skuting  some  little 
fields  of  ^catity'ptoduoe,  and  soon  enters  a  narrow 
gi»g^  «l|idi  affords  roem  ody  for  the  torrent 
and  the^natrow  road  that  ts  ezcavaled  out  of  tb€ 
tiemendoua  xock  that  towers  above  it.  There  is' 
befe  the  cbecEpest  road-maker  in  the  world*  The 
mountain  is  the  road-makei^  'and  never  relaxes  in 
ill  labours  :  it  is  of  a;  crumbling  nature,  and,  b^: 
bopssani  oontrilnitioti%: it.  constantl}ic fills  up  the> 
fjKvitiet  wych  are formedby^he  gdns.  When* 
die  load  had  wound  rdund  thia  rock,  I  fi^iind  my* 
a^ ^taethaegk toleiiobly eictensive Aljpdne :yaDey,  on 
nS  sides  auasBoundlMl  bytherodby  petdcs  and  snowy* 
Mimmita  of  ihiB^Albnla.  Here,  too^  as  at  Bergun 
««*-here  too,  as  in  the  more'irufttfied  vaQeys-— man^ 
M  fetmd:  a.  home^  and  lUfctf  ^tuBtlih  was  sweet 
There  was  bia  Habitatidii-K^tiKre  the  flocks,  hia' 
Mies ;  and  if  there  wav  no  ^niage^inn;  where  the 
Gnsooami^t  assembleto ooi^ratulate  eadi other 
If  on  their  privileges^'  there  was  the  litde  bridge 
wat  qiaimed  the'  tonen^  or'  the'fii^tree  that  lay. 
by  the'way^sdde.   ' 

•  This  vaKey-ia- about  a' lea^ioe  in  ^length ;  and, 
after  having'  tia^eiEsed  it»  the' p8th-<*-for  if  is  no 
hiigee  a  itMid,  asoends  a  narrpw  deile  among  the 
bald  rooka  that  lie  around  the  little  Lake:  of  Wis- 
aanstein*  I  found  die  ascent  laborious ;  but  the* 
seott^avoimd  amply  compensated  the  labour,  for 
it  was*  of  the  most  varied  -  and  striking  •  chaoracter* 
Hue  ^^ifdlea.  of  4lack  &f  spanned  the  waista  of 
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the  rocksy  whose  gray  and  ragged  heads  rdse  ift 
vast  amphitheatre.  BeLow  ikeGxSf  and  among  th* 
l6wer  rocks,  kv  the  freshest  verdurey  watered-  by 
innumerable  nils  that  were  seen  higher  up  in 
white  threads  of  foam  among  the  rocks.  Here 
and  there  was  a  chalet — here  and  there  a  litde 
flock ;  but  these  became  rarer.  The  path  sur- 
mounted the  fir ;  and  at  a  sudden  turn,  I  found 
myself  on  the  borders  of  the  little  l^e,  and  be- 
side the  chalet,  where  the  traveller  may  flndmouiH 
tain  £Eire.  This  lake  lies  extremely  high,  and  poi^ 
sesses  the  character  of  every  lake  found  in  sudi 
elevations— a  character,  in  something,  perhi^ 
slightly  varying,  but  whose  general  features  must 
necessarily  be  alike.  A  few  stunted  firs  weie 
scattered  about  the  lower  end,  where  the  watier 
was  shallow ;  but  on  all  the  other  sides,  it  lay 
still,  and  dark,  and  treeless,  beneath  the  fidghtfid 
predpices  that  towered  above. 

The  ascent  from  the  lake  is  extremely  rapid ; 
it  remains  in  sight  more  than  an  hour,  and  is  then 
shut  out  by  a  ledge  of  the  hi^er  rodka  that  are 
connected  with  the  summits  of  the  mountain. 
And  now,  a  scene  opened  befi[>re  me,  to  ^ofle 
sublimity,  I  fear,  I  shall  be  able  to  render  but  im- 
perfect justice.  When  I  speak  of  this  scene,  I  do 
so  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  other  scenes  that 
I  have  beheld  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  in 
Norway  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  may  do  perfect  juatioe 
to  all  of  these,  and  yet  «ssert  the  si^eriori^  of 
ihis  part  of  Mount  Albula,  in  all  that  oonstiMea 
that  kind  of  sublimity  which  arises  from  the  pie- 
sence  of  desolation.    The  defik  I  had  now^-.cn- 
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^red  was  from  one  to  two  miles  broad,  «nd  thrett 
or  four  in  length  ;  it  was  environed  by  the  highest 
sommits  of  the  mountain.  These  rose  almost  per* 
pendicularly  from  the  defile,  in  some  places  show* 
ing  precipices  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet ;  in 
otiier  places,  presenting  a  front  oi  towers  and 
pinnacies,  and  displaying  enormous  gaps,  where 
nothing  but  the  torrent  had  entered,  and  vast 
oaves,  where  the  eagle  only  had  ever  rested.  A* 
bove  aU,  the  highest  peaks,  powdered  with  snow, 
bat  too  ragged  and  pointed  to  allow  it  a  resting- 
^aee,  jutted  into  the  sky,  leaving  to  the  spectator 
bdow  a  horizon  as  limited  as  the  defile.  But 
aQ  tiiat  I  have  yet  spoken  o(  though  of  itself  suf* 
ficient  to  form  a  picture  of  great  power,  fidls  in- 
foitely  short  of  what  yet  remains  to  be  described. 
Within  the  whole  of  this  bounded  horizon,  not 
one  blade  of  verdure  was  to  be  seen — ^not  one  of ' 
those  mountain-plants — ^those  alpine  flowers,  that 
often  bloom  on  the  borders  of  eternal  wuiter,  and 
that,  springing  in  the  chasms  of  the  baldest  rocks, 
lend,  at  times,  the  charm  of  gentleness  and  beauty 
to  the  most  savage  scene.  But  here,  desolafeion 
had  reared  his  throne,  and  ruin  lay  around  it. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  defile  was  one  mass  of 
onormous  stones  that  lay  piled  upon  each  other ; 
it  was  as  if  two  mountains  of  rook  had  heie  waged 
war,  and  been  shivered  in  the  conflict.  Do  not 
ST^jpose,  in  figuring  these  scenes  to  yourself,  that 
locks  aiid  stones  Ue  scattered  over  the  extent  of 
this  deffie.  This  would  be  but  a  very  imperfect 
oonc^ition  of  what  it  is.  In  many  places,  the 
atones  are  piled  upon  each  other  to  the  height  of 
Bome  hundred  feet ;  and.to  what  depth  they  may 
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Ik  erifn  en^dw-iraok  by  which  you  paasy  no-  one 
can  uHl,  Thisi  hfrtwf^r,  I  Imowy  ia  aMceanik^ 
higher -thftB  this  Mko;  thd  tiveris  eeen  to  eater 
it  in  several  <;onoeDtrtted  sttraoas^l  and  below  the 
defile,  it  ia  again  seim  to  enter  the  lake  I  have 
mentioned ;  and,  in  passing  through  the-  defib, 
at  some  deep  openings  •  and  gap6>  you  nu^  hear 
the  distant  rush  of  waters  iu  •1)^W}  indicating^ 
by  the  fitintness  df  iHie  soundi-  the^great  depth  al 
which  they  find  a  channeL    ' 

I  have  neiver  beoi  moie  -s^engly  impietsed  by 
any  seme  than  by  this.  It  reansed^  Bunethan 
any  scene  I  have  ev^  beheld^  the-coiioa>t]on.cf 
<ihao69  *'  tsedeaS)  hdrbless,  >  lifi^ess* "  '  ^fot  evm 
the  fowl  of  the  desMt'^onld  here  have  found 
firuit  of  the-wildei^MSSr  nwoiie  gushing 
whereat  to  'slake  his  ^thiM*  '  This  cuise  of  vtter 
sterility- 1- myself  e^qierieBeed.  The  breakfiisti 
had  made  at  -heaegask  was  not  weU  calculated  £aria 
journey  xQ'  a  hot  diyday  acrese  the  mountaina;; 
and  inthis  defile,  where  Bet-a4)ieath  ofair  could 
enter,  and  where  die'  sub  shone' down  with  greet 
power,  a  well  of  the  desert  would  have  been  wA- 
come.  I  found,  however,  a  shdter  fiom  the  son^ 
rays ;  and  it  is  onfy  annd ^scenes  like  these,  ^at 
we  are  able  to<  understand  ^the^foioe  of  the  ej^xe^ 
sion,  **  the  shadow  'd  a  ^eatrock  in  a  weaiy 
hmd." 

When  I  had  tratv^sed  Ais  defile  l^  a  ezadaal 
ascent,  I  filtered  lipon  ihe  third  and  last  division 
of  the  pass.  Here' I  Ibuikl  the  stream,  which,  in 
a  suocessioB  of  rapids  atid' cataracts,  comes  ^om 
the  highest'  interiof  valley^  wh»e  the  snow  iaao* 
comulflted  to  a  great  def^.     The  ascent  iierftis 


{«xlraBMly  npid ;  •  and  tke  soenervyodthotjg^  it  has 
iott  that  diaracter  of  utter  >  dMMtion .  wfaach  pra- 
;8idea  Jawer-^down,  t yet  letaina- much  giandeur, 
•jaing^ed  with<a  idwoiAom  gsacea  that  are  found 
.in  Alpine  8oenery.>'H«e  Mid  there  I  found  a 
«3anty-hexbage,  and  iBnuroeraUe  beautiful  mosses. 
The  ranunoaiitt  and  the  mountain-anemone 
^Uoomed  at  my  feet ;  and  the  rooks,  ashamed  of 
their  nakedness,  wei;e«o«?aied  ^rith  the  cnmson 
tUoBsema  of  therhododendron. 
.*  -About  an  hour  and  a  half-  after  leavuog  the 
idefile^  the  highest -p«irt^  of  the  pass  is  attained. 
•Here  ome  is  s^  in  a  viaUey,  though  its  sides  do 
i^aat  .3nse> more  than-  a  thousand >  fiaet  above  it.  I 
<£yiind  a-  good  de4  of  saow,-  and  ooeasionally  some 
idifficulty  in  passing  it;  but,  after  an  hour!8  walk, 
*I  began*  to  descend,  and  a  scene  soon  op«ied  be- 
4ow,  very-  diffi9mit  fiom  that  which  I  have  at^ 
.teoa|ited  to  describe.  The  southern  intecior  val- 
'hjs  of-  Mount  Albuhi  are  ani«^  the  most  esteem- 
led  in- •^afl •  Swilaerhiad  'lor  the  pasture  df'Cattle^ 
««4udi'aie.  brought  there^even  from  some -of  the 
<tfenEioter  cantons.  In  the  eountry  of  the  Gvisona, 
w«eryTiUage*haS'its  mountain,  or  xto  part  of  a 
•jnountaJB,  to.whidb  the  inhabitsnts  have  free  ae- 
^«a8s  £oi  4he  'grazing*  of  their  eattle ;  ^and  when 
-  herds  Airixe  from  pkces  beyond  its  lib«r^>  -^ey 
<ais««rmittedto  grazes  upon  payment  of  a^eMtain 
;4Bndyi  portion'  of  3ie  produce  of  the  dairy,  to  -the 
tviUagSi  allying  fthe-uber^  of  the  mountain. 
^'-  >  It  -was  a  beauftiyE^  s^ht  to  look-  down  ihe 
mitfaem  «de  of -Moimt  Albida ;  the  most-charmr 
ang!  'iQBEitei  .^eoveled  the  slcHies  and  thevalkys, 
lii»^  th9  flodg9  gf  a  hundred  hi]l9  e^emed  there  tQ 
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be  congregated.  The  di^ant,  and  hot  unmusicBl^ 
chime  of  their  thousand  bells,  mingled  with  the 
£Ednt  lowing,  came  sweetly  up  the  mountain ;  and 
the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  scene  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  recollection  of  the  lifeless  and 
desolate  wilderness  that  I'  had  newly  quitted. 
Scenes  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  are  indeed  glo- 
riojus ;  and  by  them  we  are  called  firom  the  little 
nesses  of  life,  to  a  contemplation  of  the  mi^esty 
of  that  which  is  more  enduring.  Unutterable, 
indeed,  is  the  charm  that  holds  us  in  the  depth  <^ 
the  sUent  vaUey,  and  among  the  dark  and  mighW 
mountains ;  but  still  there  is,  in  pictures  of  life 
and  happiness,  in  scenes  of  a  more  tranquil  and 
gentler  kind,  a  language  that  speaks  more  univdr- 
sally  to  the  human  heart ;  and  this  I  found  in  the 
contrast  between  the  desolate  grandeur  of  the  de- 
file, and  the  green  and  life-like  aspect  of  the 
mountain-slopes. 

I^ess  than  an  hour  brought  me  among  the  cat- 
,tle,  and  another  hour  led  me  to  their  habitations. 
For.  the  double  purpose  of  quenching  my  thirst, 
and  of  seeing  the  interior  of  these  mountain-dairie% 
I  left  the  track  to  visit  one  of  them.  One  or  two 
large  and  fierce-looking  dogs  opposed  my  en- 
tmice ;  but  a  shepherd  who  had  doubtless  his 
own  interest  in  view,  smoothed  the  way,  and  con- 
ducted me  into  the  interior.  In  the  outer  part  of 
the  chalet,  there  was  room  for  upwards  of  three 
hundred  cattle ;  and  the  inner  part  consisted  of 
two  rooms,  one  where  the  milk  is  kq)t,  aii4  the 
other  where  the  cheese  is  made.  Tnere  is,  htr 
sides,  a  kind  of  loft  where  the  men  employed  in 
the  d4iry  sleep.   For  every  fifty  cows,  there  i^gie^ 
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nerally  one  man.     They  are  each  allowed  ahout 
16  florins  per  month,  which,  at  the  value  of  a 
!  florin  in  that  country,  is  about  29s.     They  are, 
of  course,   allowed  nourishment  besides,  which 
consists  of  salted  meat,  bread,  and  as  much  cheese, 
batter,  and  milk,  as  they  please.  .  The  term  of 
thejir  employment  is  usually  about  four  months. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  occupation  of  a 
shepherd  of  the  Alps  requires  scHne  knowledge. 
It  is  not  merely  looking  after  the  cattle,  and  lean* 
-ing  upon  his  crook :  he  must  know  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  dairy,  which  are  neither  few  nor 
simple ;  and,  judging  from  the  excellence  of  its 
productions  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Swit- 
serland,  these  shepherds  must  be  well  versed  in 
.their  trade.   I  found  those  of  Mount  Albula  civil, 
communicative,  and  tolerably  intelligent.     They 
seemed  to  feel  considerable  pride  in  showing  me 
their  utensils,  which  indeed  they  well. might;  for 
nothing  could  be  cleaner,  or  in  more  excellent 
order,  than  the  utensils  which  contained  the  pro- 
duce of  the  dairy,  in  all  its  varieties  of  milk, 
•cieam,  butter,  and  cheese.     Every  traveller  has 
^ken  of  the  excellence  of  the  milk  he  has  drunk 
among  the  Alps  ;  and  I  must  needs  add  my  tes- 
timony to  that  of  others;  though  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  thought  it  inferior  in  richness, to  the 
miUs:  I  have  drui^  in  Norway,  and,  I  may  pier*' 
haps  add,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     It  is 
oertainly  no  recommendation  to  the  thirsty  tra- 
veller— at  least  it  ought  to  be  none — ^that  nulk  is 
rich.     It  is  indeed  a  delicious,  but  scarcely  a  re- 
freshing beverage  ;  and  if  the  traveller,  will  take 
.«ay  advice,  he  will  follow  my  example,  and  drink 
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the  milk  witteliEliav  h&ea  jirnd^tiitpited;  c(  Ar 
.cfieanr. 

A&er  leaving  .ths  dairy,  ;I  vent  lapUOy  dowa' 
the  manntain,.  aad^  passii^'throagh  the  region  of 
fir,  I  found' anyBel^.  in  aboot  two  hoars,  in  the 
lowest  defile,  .from /which  I.  oocaaioBaUy  caug^ 
glimpses  of  ^.Talley  helow;  aw^  about  five  i^* 
.the.  afternoon,  Lnwched  the  village  of  Pont,  m^ 
.the  06er  or  Upper  Engadine*  'I  need  scaro^^ 
add,  that  the  jdniceBt  iirto  the  EngadiaeisIesB^' 
hj>  at  least  2000  &et,  than  the  ascent  from  Bep» 
gmi — ^the  village  of  Pont  Ijing  at  an  elevation  c£ 
•  no  less  than  4600  leettabove  the  level  of  the  M^ 
diteiranean. 

la  the  Engadine^  the  tmvcUer  is-  not  direded' 
to  the  inn  hy  the  sign  painted  over  the  door,  or 
swung  before  it*.    There  is  nothing  to  distis^guiah' 
an  inn  from  any. other  house.     Tbe  villagers  ase 
presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  road  to  it-; 
jud  as  for  strangers,  the  £ew  that  come  are  8up» 
•posed  to>  be  versant  ndtii  the-  Romany  and  coi^ . 
sequently^able  to  ask  the  way  to  the  adbei^ ;  but 
asl  did  not  possess  this  knowledge,  I  was  some  • 
time  in  disooveiing  the  house  of  rraoae ;  but  at 
length,  a  certain  air  of  bustle  and  in^rtanoe 
-about  A  toknUy  stout  Grisonette  of  forty  or  up- 
^wards,  who  stood  at  .the  .door  of  a  huge  houses 
laised  a  suspicion  in  my  mind  that  this  gentle- 
woman might  be  the  mistress  of  an  inn ;  and  in 
tiiis  expectatibn  I  accosted  her,  and  found  that  I 
had  judged  correctly.    She  did  not  herself  speak 
any  thing  but  the  Roman ;  but  a  person  who  uved 
hard  by  was  immediately  finmd  to  act  as  an  iiiter* 
preter.    This  oouTenianoe  a  stianger  may  alwaja 


bne,  in  ahnosi  ev^  part  of  the  Engadine ;  fer 
80  prone  are  the  nadves  of  these  Tallies  to  wandgr 
in  eady  life  into  foreign  lands,  that  in  every  vil- 
hgQ  several  are  to  be  found  who  have  returned 
w&h  the  savings  of  ^eir  industry,  and  who  are. 
aUe  to  speak  more  than  one  foreign  tongue.  In 
this  inn  I  got  a  tolen^le  supper  of  pastry,  cheese, 
bread,  and  milk*  Each  of  the  articles  was  indeed 
egcoellent  of  its  kind,  especially  the  cheese,  the 
prodbce  of  the  neighbouring  mountain.  It  is  the 
same  with  dieese  in  Switzerland,  as  with  wane  in 
Fiance,  Spain,  and  Italy.  You  meet,  in  little 
district^  with,  cheese  of  an  excellence  imd  delicacy 
in  flavour  peculiar  to  itself  differing  in  kind,  per- 
Hips,  but  many  degrees  in  quality,  from  other 
cheese  made  in  an  adjoining  valley.  Perhi^  it 
4iy  he!.diffioi:dt  to  assign,  a  satisJhctory  reason  for 
tbis:  it  may  lie  in  the  skill  of  those  who  super- 
intend the  dairy — ^in  the  temperature  of  the  spot 
.viiere  the  cheese  is  made-i^Nr  in,  the.  difference  in 
pasture*  This'  latter  reason  is  the  one  assigned 
bythe  Batives ;  thoi]^h  they  have  never  been  aUe 
to  point  out  to  me  any  specific  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  pasture  on  dmerent  mountains*  The 
cheese  at  Pont  I  found  delidous :  it  was  certain- 
ly^ the  Gru^  kind ; '  hut,  in  ndmeas  and  do- 
Upaigr  of  flavpuc*  it  fcr  ciurpassed  it. 


lOS 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

« 

COUNTRY  OF  THE  ORISONS— THE  OBER  AND  tTSTBR 

ENGADINE. 


The  Valley  of  the  Ober  Engadine,  and  the  River 

Character  of  the  VaUeyy  and  Rural  Economy —  Gri- 
son  ViUaget  and  Houses^FemetZ'-^Suse — Cfrison 
Women —  SttUe  of  the  Inhabitante  cf  the  EngadiMt'^ 
hme  and  Shops-^lkteUigenee  of  many  of  the  Nativn^ 
Domestic  Economy  of  the  Inhdbitonts  of  the  two  Enga- 
dines^  Winter  in  the  Engadine^  and  Grison  Society^- 
JPriviJeyes  Peculiar  to  the  Villages— ^Contentment  of  (he 
NoHves— 'Scenery  oftke  Unter  Engadine-^  Guania > 
Chanu/Urof^  VaUey'ofthe  Unter  Engadine^  and  Us 
Productions — Peltom,  and  its  Professor — Details  f«- 
specting  the  Grison  Youth,  and  their  search  after  FoT" 
tune — Education  in  the  Engadine —  The  Clergy-^ 
Journey  to  the  Foot  of  the  Valley. 

I  LEFT  Pont  early  next  morning,  to  walk  down 
the  valley.  The  Inn,  which  was  destined  to  be 
my  companion  throughout  the  Engadine,  is  here 
but  a  trifling  stream — ^perhaps  ten  yards  across. 
At  Pont  it  is  scarcely  twenty  miles  from  its  source, 
which  is  in  the  Glaciers  of  Bregaglia ;  but,  like 
many  other  things,  which,  in  their  beginnings,  are 
insignificant,  but  whidb,  like  itself,  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  an  eternity,  are  invested  with  a  grandenr 
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commensurate  with  their  future  destinies.  This  ri- 
▼er  possessed  an  interest  in  my  eyest  which  I  am 
certain  it  could  not  have  commanded,  if  its  course 
had  been  destined  to  terminate  during  my  day's 
valk.  The  water  that  flowed  beside  me  had  set 
out  on  a  longer  journey  than  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope ;  for,-  after  flowing  through  the  Engadine, 
the  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria,  a  course  of  itself  of  four 
hundred  miles,  it  joins  the  Danube  at  Passau, 
which,  although  a  larger  stream  at  that  point,  has 
flowed  a  shorter  distance,  and,  mingled  with  its 
imperial  waters,  the  Inn  travels  onward  to  the 
Black  Sea,  watering  the  whole  of  Austria,  circling 
beneath  the  proud  towers  of  its  metropolis,  tra- 
versing the  wide  pastures  and  fields  of  Hungary, 
]>B6hing  the  walls  of  Presburg  and  Pest,  sweep- 
ing past  the  heights  of  Belgrade,  and  setting  li- 
mits, as  it  flows  towards  Asia,  to  the  power  of 
CQipires,  and  the  ambition  of  those  who  govern 
than* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pont,  the  Ober  En- 
gine is  at  least  a  league  wide  ;  but,  in  descend- 
^»  it  rapidly  contracts.  The  mountains  on.  ei- 
ther side,  although  lopped  with  snow,  do  not  ap- 
pear high,  because  the  roadj  along  which  you  tra- 
vel, is  itself  not  much  bdow  the  region  of  snow. 
I'found  the  whole  country  under  mJeadow,  scarce- 
fy  any  of  which  was  yet  ready  for  the  scythe ;  and, 
^  flist,  one  cannot  help  .feeling  some  surprise 
^  seeing  so  mat  a  quantity  of  grass,  apparently 
>o  ill  proportioned  to  the  probable  demand  ;  but 
irhen  we  consider  that  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  cattle,  in  which  consist  almost  the  whole 
Qcbea  of  the  inhabitants*  •  and  that  these  must  be 
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providedlbr  dunag  &  long  winter  of  d^  jBKmtlui 

our  sur|ffi8e  ift  of  conne  at  «i  eiidL  .  ]&  k  odiyiB 

ihe  neighboiu^ood  «f  the'Villag«s  thttgiaiii  mid 

b^  found  in  any  oonaideimUe  ^uantily ;  and  ihk 

n^ver  ezoeedalhe  wants ( of  ibe  inhafaitanta,     £» 

-very  single  houfse  iia»  its  own  patch  of  catmSx  iM 

#wn  eonsumption ;  to  .upon  the  dogmestic  tand 

nwJ  eecmomy  of  the  twp  JBiigadittcSy  .1.  hope;to 

be  able  to  roeak  moie  .fuUy^.  wiifn*!  have  mads 

•the  tour  of  me  eountry. 

'  During  my  day's  watk^tLpaasedtheou^  ooaajr 

large  viUi^es,  the  naaiea  of  which  I  do*  not  recoi^ 

leet,  butwhose  siae  j^peered.to  me  veiy  diqiro- 

•pcrtionat^  to  the  extent  of  the -valley  in  whi^  I 

«toi^  them*     The  ^leat  siae  of  the  houses^  bow^ 

ffver^  'pardy  acoonntsifor  this.    In  no  part  of  Sm 

ropi^  have-'I  seeUithe  houses  of  the  nafcivea^ao 

•la^>  ^I  fomd  them  throughout  the  whole,  of 

■  the  *  Unter  t  and  Ober  Engad  ine.     But.th^  yillagoa 

and  houses  of  the  Engadine  merit  a  more  partico-' 

lardesoription. 

•  A  village  in.  every  pait.of  the.  Engadine^ia  the 
*  aame«  It  oonaists  of  .one^atreet,  loi^;er.  or  shcvtir 
-%s  may  be,  with. some  few/snd  very  short iJatcnA 
'ippenii^  .soaripclv.  deserving  the  name,  of  atieeti* 
•In  some  f»rt  of  the  atseet,.  there  is  an  opea«paefl^ 
with  a  fountaia in  the  iomtn^  plsin,  .but.notisi^ 
.degant;  andeloselyac^oiBing-'^.villa^  ihaagb 
ndipm  forming  a  part  o£at,.'i8«the  viUage^sbuirii 
-^in  size  and  architectuieipeBdy  resembling'  the 
ehurches  in  the  eountry- psrishesof  Seotbnd*  Jb 
<idl  this  dieie  is^notlmig  vemarkaUe;  butfin  the 
aBpearaaoe  of  die^hanses  which  form  the  ^vittag^ 
^e  samd  Gsmiot  be  said*    The  first  thing^one  re- 
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maik%<  IS 'their  extraordinaiy  siie.  The  -mSa 
widcii  eaeldee  the  dwelliiig  of  a  substantial'  Gn* 
soa*8  house^  woitld  admit  within  diem  the  laigest- 
hottctis'that  aite  to-foefomid  in  L(xidoD)  with  some 
Westeptionlkr  GeneiaUy  ^Making,  they  cover 
an  area  greater '  thail  that  oecumed  bf  any  two 
houJBes^in  Poifknd  FkoC';  but  I  most  of  comse 
csqalain,'  thait  dieir  height  does  not  correspond 
with  their  billk  in-  other  respects.  They  never- 
aeeed't#o  stories;  and  the ioaff  which  is  covered 
with  square  picjbesof  wood,  laid  on- like  slates^  up* 
9n  whkh  trunks  <>f -fir-trees  aA  placed  transveise- 
IjT)  &Us  back  at  a- very  ol>tus6  angle. 

Aitomdied  -as  we  asre^  fii8t»  with  the  sise  of  th» 
koiise^  we  are  next  attracted  by  the  decorations 
of  theiir  extetior.  Here  die  skill  of  the  painter 
hassiiij^ed  the  want  of  ardticectural-laboar ;  lor,' 
opon  m  wUte  plaster,  -^e  find  pflibited,  'in  lead 
ooleur^'the  finest  copied  of  Greek  and -Roman  de« 
t^fiiB.''-  The  dote,  OT*rathet  gaU^  has  its  painted 
pttars>t.flome  DoAcVsorae  C(»inthia»^^with  thttr 
8ha&  omd  capitals;  and  so  well  ar^  they  in  gene^ 
ndpninted^-  thi^  itis  diffi^t^  iintil  you  approach 
veiy  near,  to  believe*  that  they  are  any  thing  else 
tkanthcrwt>rk«of  th«i  sculptor;*  The  gateway  is 
gmeraJiy  Spanned  hy  a  €ne-aroh,  ornamented,  ^ 
tiieae  c^n  are  in  arehiteeCilK,  btltasteful  designs* 
The  windows-  have  generally  ^their  pilkrs,  and  ar^ 
often  surmounted  by  a  well-Conceived< Greek  pedi» 
Qteat.'  Sometimes^'indeed,  evevj  paft'of  the  waUfr 
ve  painted  in  xme  ^ifiiform^  design,'  the'  whole  £rout 
t&d  sidea  beik^  setoff  with  piliara  and  pilasters/ 
^  a  fine- pediment  f  so-lhat  such  a  buUding,  if 
itlfood  singly  mightbeQmitilken,'atudi6tWiCe^ 
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for  a  Orecian  temple*  It  is  difficult  to  isadeM 
stand  how  this  custom  and  taste  have  arisen.  Hie 
painting  is  for  the  most  part  old,  and  in  some 
places  has  been  renewed,  but  not  with  equal  skill; 
and  upon  the  houses  recently  erected,  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  been  attempted.  These,  however, 
are  but  few,  and  form  a  very  trifling  exceptiosi 
when  speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  Engadine 
villages.  I  cannot  conceive  any  other  origin  of 
so  singular  and  so  universal  a  practice,  than  that 
some  Orison  architect,  who  had  left  his  native 
valleys,  acquired  jui  Italy  a  taste  for  the  classic  mo- 
dels of  that  land,  and,  returning  to  his  country, 
eocercised  his  profession,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
fed  his  recollection  of  the  glorious  things  he  had 
seen,  byadoming  the  buildings  .of  his  native  viU 
lage.  The  taste  might  soon  spread ;  and  in  the 
six  or  eight  villages  of  the  Ober  Engadine,  a  few 
years  only  would  be  required  to  satisfy  its  de- 
Biands.  In  all  that  I  have  yet  said,  or  may  sdll 
Bay,  respecting  the  vfllages  and  houses  of  tl^  En- 
gadine, I  sp^  with  reference  to  both  the  Ober 
and  Unter  Engadine,  with  the  exception  of  ih^ 
painting  upon  the  wi^  which  I  think  is  confined 
to  the  Ober  Engadine ;  at  all  events^  it  does  not 
extend  to  more  than  one  village  in  the  lower  val* 
ley.  Let  me  add  to  this  description  oi  the  exte« 
rior  of  the  houses,  that  upon  some  part  of  the 
wall,  generally  over  the  gate,  is  found  an  inscrip- 
tion, sometimes  in  Romany  sometimes  in  Latin, 
indicating  the  period  at  which  the  house  was 
built;  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  builder;  and 
containing,  besides,  a  recommendation  of  the 
house  and  its  inhabitants  to  the.  protection  of  Gro<L 
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It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  inte- 
rior of  the  houses. 

When  you  enter  the  gateway,  you  find  your- 
ieil  in  a  spacious  chamber  with  an  earthen  floor^ 
and  which  is  indeed  nothing  else  than  an  inner 
Qourt-yard  roofed  in.    This  shapeless  unoma- 
mented  place  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  finely- 
proportioned  gateway  by  which  you  enter.     Hiis 
duonber  is  used  as  a  general  storehouse.     Ranged 
oki  one  side,  you  may  see  all  the  utensils  required 
in  the  dairy — chums,  cheese-presses,  and  the  innu- 
merable dishes  used  for  the  reception  of  the  milk 
—an  fiat  wooden  dishes,  as  dean,  to  use  a  com- 
mon expression,  as  hands  can  make  thenu     On 
another  side,  you  see  a  good  assemblage  of  i^- 
cdhural  implements,  together  with  ladders,  saws, 
aiid  other  tools  used  in  wright-work.     Several 
spinning-wheels  stand  in  one  comer ;  a  quantity 
of  sldns  are  heaped  in  another ;  and  one  end '  is 
always  devoted  to  the  fiiel,  and  is  heaped  with 
wood  as  high  as  the  roof.     From  this  large 'space 
yon  enter  the  different  chambers ;  the  kitchen,  the 
eating-room,  and  other  rooms,  varying  in  number, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  house  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  &mily.     The  furniture  of  these  rooms 
is  always  abundant,  substantial,  and  sometimes  or- 
namented with  carved  wood-work.     At  one  pea- 
sant's house,  somewhere  in  the  Lower  Engadine^ 
I  remarked  some  chairs  upon  which  foliage  was  so 
w^  executed,  as  greatly  to  exceed  any  thing  I 
have  seen  firom  the  workshop  of  a  London  uphol- 
sta*er.     The  sleeping-rooms  are  almost  always  a- 
bove,  and  scarcely  correspond  in  convenience  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  houses.     Such  are  the  habi- 
tations of  the  Grisons  of  the  Engadine.    . 


As  I  ^escend^  t<7«vaid8  ^  Lomt  'Etigddkh^^ 
I  found  the  country  more  agreeable;     The  Inn 
6owB  In  a  deepet  channel,  the  road  generally  keep- 
ing near  it.     The  monntmnsseem  to  be  higher,*- 
and  the  banks  of  tbe'riT^r^  atid  the  sides  of  momF** 
tains^  ^better  clothed  with  wood;  and  sijftiHs^ 
time  early  in  the  afternoon,  I  reached  the'  vSbigb' 
of  Zemetz>  wMdi  iii  the'firirt  village  of  i^  IJtitefl 
Etigadine.    Here  the  Inn  rcfo^ives  a  tribote'  in^  the  * 
waters,  of  the  S»pal ;  and  it  is  nttaf  tMs  ^hce  ^hal^ 
in  16S5,  the  Di&e  de  'Rohan  gained-bis  import-* 
ant  Tic^ries.    Bot,  finding  nothing  to  detsah  me- 
in  this  plaoey  I  pushed  on  to  Suss,  the  laigestof- 
the  En^adine  viUagels,  -vdiexe  1  meant  to  pass  the- 
night.     Between  Zemetz  ahd  Suss,  llie  valkj' 
might  be  spanned  by  a  giant ;  During  at'  leatil  a' 
leegue^  it  ib  not  la  hundred  yards  across ;  t^ioe  ^' 
otdy  th^'rite)-^  and  the  roM,  such  as  it  is; 

The  peopk  of  8usb  had  finished  th^  t<de  of' . 
the  day,  tod  were  seated  before  their  doors  i  imd 
at  the  fotintainS'  the  young  women  weie  essefn- 
ble^  washing  the  saBad-  tbit  was  to  gahiiah  tbi^ 
sappetf^Uhle, '   I  am  sotij  1  cannot  say  any^  thii^' 
in  &vbur  of  their  personal  dppeai^nce.'    Neither 
in  the  Engadine;,  nor  in  any  oiher  p^  ct  the 
country  of  the  Grison^  haVe  I  'seen  one  bmtie 
oountentoce  that  m%ht  Justify  the  noveUsi  m' 
speakhig  <)f  a  charming-  Gnsoh.  *  They  axe  not 
only  not'handsome,  bat  they  are  positively  ugly; 
and^  indeed^  the  same  may  be  -said  of  the  Swiss' 
women  generaHy,  with  some  few  eiceptiotiS' in 
Geneva  and  in  AppenzelL 

At  Hib  inn  of  Suss,  I  found  &n  inteOigeht  tra- 
velHng  nierchant,  and  migratory  shopk^epiir ;  an' 

2     . 
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spmtded  these  vaSkys  with  men  of  «0B8>denblQ 
informatioii  and  acquirement ;  and  in  this  iiktb 
plehou8&^-«for  it  waa  nothing  better— 4n  a  remott 
jcomer  of  the  GHsdns,  a  convenafion  was  carried 
en,  &r  superior  id  tone  to  any  that  I  have  evefc 
heard  in  any  ol  the  commercial  rooms  in  an  Engu 
lish  inn*  I  was  sornnvhat  smprisedy  upon  beiag 
<;onducted  to  my  ehmnher,  which  waa  but  a  gamt^ 
to  find  the  pillow  with  an  inner  covering  caf  bhie 
satin^  and  t^  pilldw-case,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
terpane, set  off  with  rich  lac^  at  least  nine  inc&ca 
broad. 

I  had  resolved  to  spend  the  following  day  hsk 
this.  viUage,  for  being  one  of  the-  largest  and  best 
informed  places  I  should  meet  with,  and  lyings  be* 
sides,. about  the  centre  of  the  valley  which  besn 
the  names  of  Ober  and  Unter  Engadine,  it  seem*^ 
ed  to  me  ft  likely  spot  to  obtain  information  respect* 
ing  the  country  and  the  people* 

In  the  whole  of  ^e  Engadine,  the  land  belongs 
to  the -peasantry,  who,  Hke  the  inhabitants  of 
eveiy  otn»'  plaice  vi^tere  this  state  of  things  exists, 
tmy  greatly  in  the  extent  of  their  possessions*  l£ 
a  peasant  owns  firom  e^ht  to  fifteen  cows,  aai. 
land  sufficient  for  their  support,  as  wtsll  as  for  giowf- 
ing  what  is  consumed  in  his  own  fiunify,  he.is  es> 
teemed  in  good  circumstances.  He  consumes  what- 
ever  part  of  the  produce  of  his  dairy  is  needed  «t 
Home.;  and  he  sdls  the  surplus,  chiefly  the  cheese, 
which. he  keeps  till,  the  arrival  at  the  travelling 
merchant,  who  buys  it  for  exportation...  Geneiattf 
speaking,  an  Engadine  peasant  lives,  entirely -imcMl 
the  produce  of  his  land ;  with  the  exc^ion  oHhe 
few  articles  of  foreigu  growth  re^uiledL.  in  his  {a** 
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vaLff  saeh  as  cofiee,  sugar,  and  wine.  These  he 
finds  at  the  house  of  the  innkeeper,  who,  in  the 
El^gadine,  is  always  a  retail«dealer  in  such  articles ; 
for  there  is  not  a  fdiop  of  any  description  in  the- 
Unter  Engadine,  and  only  one  or  two  in  the  Ober 
Engadine.  The  peasant  has  his  own  cheese, 
bute*,  milk,  eggs ;  and  kills  a  cow  or  a  pig  occa»» 
sionally,  if  he  can  a£R:>rd  this,  keeping  a  part  of  it 
fresh,  selling  a  little  to  those  who  are  not  rich 
enov^h  to  kill  any  of  their  stock,  and  salting  the 
resi  for  the  nseof  his  £unily. 
There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  regular  markets 
diroiighont  the  Engadine,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  is  the  Tuiie  of  the  different  articles  of 
ttibfiistenoe.  There  is  no  occasion  for  markets,  •  be- 
iSQae  itv  is  nobody's  interest  either  to  sell  or  to 
^y*  Sometimes^  however,  meat  is  offered  for 
sale  in  small  quantities ;  and  sometimes  an  over- 
abundant, or  a  scanty  simply  of  the  articles  of  the 
dairy,  tempts  some  to  sdl,  and  forces  others  to  buy. 
In*  these  cases,  meat  sells  at  about  dd«  per  lib., 
butter  about  8d^  wine  is  at  all*  times  moderate  in 
price  throu^oot  die  Engadine^  and  good  in  qua* 
iity.  Of  course  none  is  grown  there  ;  it  is  all  im- 
pelled firom  the  Vateline,  In  enumeratuig  the  ar* 
tides  which  the  Giison  of  the .  Engadine  is  sup- 
plied with  from  his  own  property,  I  omitted  to 
mention  flax,  which  is*  grown,  prepared,  spun,  and 
woven,  without  ever  leaving  his  house.-  He  ba9 
also  his  own  wool,  which  is  converted  %ito  a  blue 
coaty  without  passing  through  the  hands  of  either 
the  dyer  or  the  tailor :  the  latter  vocation,  is  in* 
varaibly  exercised  by  the  females  of  the  house.  - 
&veral  peijions  vrath  whom  I  conversed  at  Suss, 
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gjj^ke  in  hiA  U^rma  of  the  haf^bim  of  Aa  inW 
tomxls.  "  liow  Ota  we  be  od>enfiM(  llto  hi¥f9 
f^  contented^"  anid  tb«^9  *'  wh»n  w«'h«ve  amfd^ 
nuBanf  of  livings  and  aie  dependBPt  upoa  nobody 
&r  the  letflt  partioa  of  thet  uliieh  opBtdbnteetp 
our  ease?'*  TbM>  I  «iireitted»  waemuch;  and  mkOk 
1  hinted  ak  the  wsot  of  eociety,  and  tlte  ngour  <if 
n  nine  montha^  winler,  they  made  light  of  the  hriter ; 
and  immediately  b^^an  to  put  me^  right  in  the  yitm 
I  took  of  thwr  society.  They  aaauied  me,  tha4  h 
the  winter  no  pkce  waa  gayer  thaia  Ae  Engir 
dine*  They  aaid  they  had  haU«  and  pailiaa  ev&y 
weekf  at  whiioh  they  danced  merrfly  aiid  loi^ 
drank  fieely  of  the  good  wise  of  the  Vafee Una^ 
*  and  ate  of  the  eiedkol  poatiy  tot  t^iich  the  Omf 
aooa  have  attainedsQ  high  a  x^ntatioii.  Th^  n^ 
mitted  that  their  winter  mia  indead  boganidn- 
§pQKoua;  but  tlNen^  of  whal  conaaiqiieniGe  waa  tbisb 
withplnitvof  wood  to  be  had  ibr  nothing?  Sodk 
if,  in  truth*  the  pKirikge  engayedbydieTSbgfQaQf 
the.  En^adine..  Every  ^nl^ge  haa  a  ccrtam  wposk' 
tain  limity  within  whioh,  aU  the  wood  ia  fiBse»  aaui 
may  he  out  down  and  oairied  away  by  any  one 
who  diQoaea.  to  take^  thal.tionU^  A  privile^ 
Uke  this*  doidideai^  amootba  tha  seTerities.  of  a  rt* 
garoua  winter ;  and  y^  when  I  hNud  these  vib 
legen  of  the  ionvmeait  faHejs  ia  which  the  ad|y 
focdgn  Imniiea  eve  anger  and  eofiee»  where  even 
wheat  is  cnhiTated  with  diffienl^y  and  wheae  li^ 
bnrieBaKonnknowo^  q»eak  in  lofty  tema  ofthdr 
balk  and  parties  and  the. numeixnaB  MgrStmam.^ 
their  winter  eveningly  I  oould  nU  but  eoQtnat).m 
my  own  mind>  a  winlcr  ia  London^  and  a  winter 
in  the  EngadW;  andpietam.iamjndf  tlin«lto- 
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frnhnrfirt  of  a  ^riSnger  of  Son,  tvore  it  possiUe  to 
tpnoport  him  from  one  of  his  Jites  to  the  splen- 
ibon  o£  an  fiogiish  ball-ioom.  It  is  certtin, 
however,  that  I  found  every  one  contented ;  and 
in  die  Engadine,  nodiisg  more  aeed  be  desired. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  a  proof  ihat  a  peo* 
pie  eD^oys  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  merely 
Because  we  find  them  contented  with  th^  condi- 
tion. Ignocanoe  and  superstition  may  make  a  peo* 
pk  contented  with  slaineiy.  Of  this  we  have,  ttni» 
wttimBtely,  esamples  amcmg  the  Europeui  nA* 
tnns.  Slodi,  and  a  low  state  of  moral  leehng,  may 
Moder  men  ocxitented  with  bcggaiy  and  wretdied* 
BNs,  in  a  land  the  most  firvoureo,  where  plenty 
Blight  reign,  and  itncury  revd ;  Bnt  the  Bngadine 
is  not  so  situated ;  and  in  place  of  grieving,  as  the 
ptriot  or  the  philanthrophist  may,  at  the  spectada 
of  contentment  where  contentment  is  indicative  but 
of  degradation,  this  general  oontentment  among 
the  G^nsons  of  the  Engadine,  is  not  to  be  deplor* 
^  fcr  there  is  neither  ignorance  nor  superstition^ 
^ggary  itor  wretchedness,  among  them ;  and  the 
Bngadme  is  not  a  country  where  discontcmt  could 
pnduee  any  advantage  to  its  inhabitants,  because 
nothing  can  change  dieir  conditioti.  Hie  country 
is  inctopable  c^  greater  cuhivatioti  than  it  has 
Nceived.  All  has  been  done  for  it  that  industry 
taid  an  extreme  love  of  gain  can  devise.  Whet^o 
oter  an  ear  of  rye  wiH  ripen,  there  it  is  to  be 
feimd.  But  in  a  country  lying  between  three  and 
^  thousand  ibet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (and 
tills  t^lies  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  not  to  the 
mentatn-eides,  whidi  ace  greatly  more  elevated), 
indqstary  va^  an  eqofl  war  Jigainst  the  elements. 
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Summer  does  not  begin  till  June,  and  ends  eMif 
in  September ;  and  even  during  its  condnuancej 
the  diligently  laboured  fields  are  often  laid  waste 
by  a  desolating  storm  of  hail,  or  entirely  swept 
away  by  the  resistless  torrents  that  descend  ficoia 
the  mountains. 

Having  received  all  the  information  I  could  at 
Suss,  I  left  it  very  early  in  llie  morning  to  wa& 
through  that  part  of  the  Unter  Engaduie  wbich 
I  had  not  yet  travelled,  as  &r  as  tlie  defile  of  Fia* 
stermuntz.  From  this  journey  I  anticipated  great 
pleasure ;  because,  firom  the  persons  at  Chur  and 
elsewhere,  with  whom  I  had  conversed,  and  whose 
trade  had  carried  them  through  this  valley,  I  no* 
derstoodthat,  in  magnificent  scenery,  it  might  dmU 
lenge  a  comparison  with  any  other  part  g£  &mtf 
zerland,  and  that,  in  some  points,  I  should  find  it 
eclipse  even  the  most  celebrated* 

I  never  traveUed  along  anyroad  traversing  a,  vA- 
ley  so  circuitous  as  that  which  runs  through  ^m 
Lower  Engadine ;  but  the  nature  of  the  couDtty 
renders  it  necessary.  The  wide  and-de^  bedaot 
the  tremendous  torrents  that  in  winter  desolate  tfaia 
valley,  reach  some  thousand  feet  up  the  mountain- 
sides ;  so  that,  to  construct  even  the  most  imp^^ 
feet  road,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  to  an  e&tareme 
height  above  the  river,  otherwise  it  would  be  im* 
possible  to  cross  these  beds  of  the  torrents ;  and 
even  in  those  places  where  the  road  must  of  ii»* 
eessity  cross  them,  the  passage  is  most  firightfid^ 
and  even  dangerous.  The  narrowest  part  of  ihe  bed 
is  sought  out,  the  road  is  led  to  it,  and  a  few  logs 
pf  timter  are  thrown  across,  and  covered  y^k 
eairlh  $  but  die  outermost  logs  have  geneiaUy '  ghm 
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yn^f  Ae  earth,  on  each  side  of  the  ravine  cnim-- 
bliog  beneath  the  weight.  I  reached  a  most  ter- 
lific  bridge  of  this  kuid  before  arriving  at  Guaida* 
The  bed  of  the  tone&t  descended  ahnost  perpen- 
dicuhidy y  in  the  form  of  a  wide  tunnel,  at  least  two 
thousand  feet  to  the  river ;  and  above,  a  fine  ca». 
tanct  poured  &om  a  great  elevation,  and  thunder* 
ed  below  the  6ail  and  crumbling  pathway ;  audi  by 
^  by,  as  I  have  mentioned  a  cataract,  let  me  add, 
that  there  are  many  catamets  both  in  the  Engadine, 
sad  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhine,  nameless* 
and  imvisited,  &r  greater  both  in  volume  and  ia 
sfesatum,  than  any  of  those  whose  reputation  at- 
traces  to  than  yearly  so  laige  a  concourse  o£ 
strangers*  For  my  own  part,  1  must  confess,  that 
cataracts  have  no  great  charm  for  me,  unless  the 
Toluitie  of  water  be  so  ^eat  as  to  produce  th& 
emotion  of  sublimity*  The  lesser  cataracts,  or  ra». 
^r  cascades,  are  pretty  iiu^redients  in  a  landscape ; 
^t  1  would  not  go  €xpr&  to  see  any  cataract  less, 
thm  the  &11  of  die  Clyde,  which  I  feel  no  hesi« 
^»&bxx  m.  preferring  to  the  &11  of  the  Bhine  at 
Siafflumsen.  ■ 

At  the  little  village  of  Guarda  I  stopped  to 
bieakfast,  after  a  very  long  and  fatiguing  walk. 
This  place,  although  marked  on  the  large  maps  of 
^Mzerland  as  being  situated  upon  the  road,  is 
^  isjcX  at  some  distanee  irom  it.  It  stands  between 
die  road  and  the  river,  upon  a  litde  isolated  hill ; 
and  opposite  to  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  casde,  remark- 
sble  only  from  their  picturesque  site.  There  was 
nothing  to  detain  me  in  the  village  of  Guarda  ;• 
^  after  rest  and  r^eshment  I  regained  the  road, 
And  pfooeeded  down  the  valley.    The.  genecaL 


ofaanetar  of  Abe  Uater  £i^gi4ise  k  tfaia  s«<^3fe 
Ina  flows «!:  tin  irottom  ^a  deep  .xiaeky  goige, 
a|Miiikled  wkh  fir  and  ]iio]iiilaiii««th«  Hie  rodcs 
thai  dip  into  the  imler  fieetD  llie  bciglit  of  abmst 
tinee  or  fi>itf  huidivd  feet  eliovB  iu.  Upon  iht 
summit  of  liitsc^  tfafere  is  genoallja  rag^  pkl- 
Ibmi  covered  with  sfaanea  aod  jhmbs.  Above  ibiay 
rises  Ji  second  range  ofxooks.  TheBeLe]!eridi.i&tlie 

bt>ldfPtt  and  BUMt  wtgibing.  HmiMiry .    Jai  SDBie.plBOSB 

they  rise  Jfirom  one  to  Iwo  thouasDd  feet  peqaBn- 
dieohsfy;  in  oikei  plaees,  tkey.  aie  breken  into 
pffpfrgi^  raxdnes  and  Jesser  iiiecipioaB*  ScoBcianie% 
u  looking  fer  dovin,  ytm  ma^  disoover  anm^  the 
Docksy  scatteced  here  and  there,  a  few  soods  wfasee 
a. crop  of  rye  or  barley  is  ripening  fay  the  Tuym-oi 
ashort  smnoier  reflectad  frcaa  Uie  naked  rocks  ^bat 
anronmd  it.  £atdieaaf  grass,  too,  sprii^dedifkh 
a  few  cows  or  gests,  aee  also  seen  peepii^rfeon 
among  the  loisks.  At  the  top  of  the  second,  xai^ 
of  sodes  STUDS  the  load;  andher^  akM>,  istiw  pep- 
pled  and  cnltitated  part  of  the  vafley.  Hcore  ihe 
monntains  ^pe  badcwaid,  leaving  now  and  ^len 
little  plains  of  half  a  mile  across,  .or  imdalat*' 
lag  i^atfenns  of  even  greater  width*  Hiese,  and 
the^Jopes  of  die  monntains,  are  covesed  wil^  gmsy 
and  oocaatomal  fields  of  rye.  In  these  ako  he  die 
Triages,  around  which  the  wants  ef  the  inhabitaBis 
haive  fiirced  a  more  'wnied  product  fiom  the  na** 
willing  soiL  Small  enebsures  of  wheat  are  aeen* 
Syeismoreprevaleatlhan.grass.  Intheoomerof 
crery  field  grows  a  little  fiax ;  and  by  the  aide  of 
ewry  honse  thos  is  an  attempt  at  a  garden,  lAeae 
stock  is  confined  to  a  few  potatoes,  csbbi^iB,  and 
kttao^^  AfewgoaBdbeny-buAe6,taO|jaeheiieLaBd 
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to  lie  MCB ;  bal  bd  £niit4ree  of  anjr  kind  it 
nUe.  Abo^  the  peopled  wad  cttltcmted  filape% 
liieiiioiiiitiiiBs«iBe  to  die  v^oii  of  snow,  and  BfaoW) 
tbHH^oak  tke  ^oie  vBlle^r  on  vithsr  side,  m  mige 
«f«io«vwpea]csatid  naked  rodcs.  SuchiedieMA 
fwst  ot.tlie  Sngadme. 

The  da;f  upon  which  I  wa&ed  thnMigh  this  pwt 

of  ^  fingjadiwBy  was  intolenihiy  hot.     Thk,  aad 

tbe&tigimigiiBtofe  of  the  road,  rendered  my  pto- 

gnesslow;  anditirasioid-daybefevelTeadieatht 

nii^  of  Fettn*   Here  I  coidd  ^d  no  aubei^  x 

hot  a  wefl-dressed  boy,  «^o  was  standing  at  the 

door  of  a  very  sespeotable^ooking  house,  and  to 

^Ausm  I  addnssed  niyself  for  infennation,  fold  sie^ 

that  -the  bouse  belonged  to  tbe  pnafessor ;  and,  9»^ 

liens  to  find  a  cx>oi-ilMtuig  place,  as  wdl  as  to  know 

Solids  piofesser.at  Eettam  m^ht  be,  I  tookilie 

Hberty  of  entoinff,  and  introdoeiBg  mysdf*  libund 

ft  «ifaile4iaBed  oed  gentleman  of  £»niscore  years, 

f^  Teceived  me  with  the  gieatest  tubaidty.    He 

^nn  just  going  to  dine,  and  mged  me  to  pattriM 

the  anal  with  imn,  which  I  had  no  animation  to 

lefiise.  Hiree  youths  aat  down  to  dinner  wiA  ns^i 

end  tile  dimi«r,  although  not  yery  taried,  was  abem- 

dMt  and  tvholesome. 

The  oid  gentleman  infermed  me,  that  he  bad  }x$* 
ed  in  the  village  of  Fettam  ever  sinee  die  retohi« 
don  of  1789.  He  was  a  Fiendiraan ;  and,  havi|{ig 
ket  bis  aU  in  that  §6takl  season  of  strips  and  an-* 
wktf^  he  had  left  1»B  native  land,  and  travelled  k^ 
to  the  country  of  the  Gitsons,  and  into  the  valley 
of  the  BngaduM.  hi  this  Tillage  he  found  a  home 
in  the  house  of  the  curS,  on  tiondicion  of  his 
teaehinglMa ehildmnthe  French, L«tb,and  G«r« 
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man  languages.  At  forty,  iie  was  not  too  xM  ti> 
enter  into  matrimoiiial  engagements ;  and  the  good 
minister  being  called  from  his  duties  in  this  wodd^ 
and  having  one  daughter  of-  28  years  did,  she  ao* 
cepted  her  instructor,  :and  for  thirty  years  they 
had  lived  happily  together.  But  the  old  man  was 
now  once  more  left  alone.  During  all  this  whik, 
he  had  employed  himself  in  the  instruction  of  youths 
The  richer  peasants,  who  intended  that  one  of  their 
family  should  seek  his  fortmie  in  foreign  countrtes^ 
sent  him  to  live  with  the  professor,  there  to*  ao* 
fluire  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom 
fortune  was  to  be  sou^ ;  and  as  he  had  grown 
pld^  he  had  ^x>wn  rich.  He  ,had  still  tibzee 
pupils ;  but  he  told  me  he  could  live  withtAit  them; 
though,  havmg  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
business  of  instruction,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
his  happiness  to  continue  his  vocation. 

This  gentleman  was  well  acquainted  with  ^ 
people  among  whom  he  Hved.  -How,  indeed, 
could  he  be  otherwige,  after  forty  years  residepfle 
among  them  ?  From  him  I  otoined  an  impoit« 
ant  corroboration  of  what  I  had  both  heard  and 
seen  reacting  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  valleys.  He  told  me  that 
the  people  were  proud  of  dieir  freedom,  and  can* 
tented  with  their  condition.  He  explained  to  m% 
diat  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  young  men 
left  their  country  to  seek  fortune  in  odier  quarters, 
was  not  owing  to  any  dissads&ction  with  homc^ 
nor  even  to  a  vague  desire  of  seeing  the  world, 
but  that  this  arose  from  a  certain  habit  of  think* 
ing,  which  teaches  every  peasant  of  ihe  Engadine^ 
from  his  eadiest  youth,  to  look  with  hortatVfim 
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a  state  of  dependence ;  and  as  every  &dier  cannot 

kave  to  a  numerous  fiunily  a  patrinumy  sufficient 

to  secuxe  them  all  against  dependence,  one  or  two 

sscnfice  themsdves  to  the  general  good :  and  ,so 

sober  and  industrious  is  the  general  character  o£ 

&e  Grisons  of  these  valleys,  that  the  greater  nmn- 

h&t  of  those  virho  have  left  their  home  when  youths^' 

letuxn  to  it  before  their  best  years  be  over,  and 

before  the  death  of  fiiends  and  relatives  has  rob* 

bed  home  of  its  greatest  ehaim.     For  the  most 

j^ait,  these  yom^  men  carry  away  with  them  from 

dOO  to  500  francs.     They  direct  their  steps  to 

any  of  the  great  cities-— to  Paris,  Marseilles,  Lyona^ 

or  Bourdeaux,  and  perhaps  spttid  a  hundred  franca 

upon  their  journey.    Three  or  four  hundred  franes 

are  therefore  left,  one  half  of  which,  perhaps^  they 

offer  to  the  master  of  any  well<^frequented  cafe 

or  resUiuran^f  as  a  ^  to  be  taken  as  a  garden. 

Activity  and  industry  recommend  them  to  the 

Blaster,  civility  to  the  customers,  and  saving  ha* 

UfcB  soon  produce  a  little  store.    A  knowledge 

of  pastry,  ac^pired  at  home,  renders  them  usefid; 

and  perhaps,  after  some  time,  this  department  is 

confided  to  their  care.    At  all  events,  in  the  course 

of  a  few  years,'  they  generally  open  a  con&c- 

tioaer's  shop,  and  in  it  acquire  a  sufficient  sura- 

to  carry  back  to  their  native  valley,  thou^  not' 

yet  sufficient  to  purdiase  repose.     They  then  he* 

oome  travelling  merdiants  between  their  own  coan« 

try  and  those  parts  where  they  purchase  fore^ 

articles  fiir  home*<:oDSumption ;  and  it  frequently' 

hi^ypens,  too,  that,  even  after. their  permanent.  set<* 

ticnnent  at  home,  they  retain  a  shop  in  some  dis* 

tsnt  dfe^,.  to  which  they  pay  .an  .annual  visit*    In: 
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die  absenee  of  1^  jsopoBtori  thebnniieas  of  lihe 
dbop  18  not  intniitad  to  a.stsaogor,  bat  is  always 
oondiicted  by-some  young  man  of  die  same  val* 
ley,  oiv  periiaps,  of  die  same  v^age,  vtxo  is  ifiac- 
tlKiate  enough  to  get  a(  once  into  so  exeeHent  a 
Foad  to  fortune,  axHl  wiio  willingly  pays  eome 
Imndred  £«nc8  £at  idie  privii^.  In  tiine»  lie 
ttuochases  tbe  firoprietory,  and  becomes  tidi  kt 
his  turn* 

Before  leaving  die  bbuse  i>f  my  kind  entatainer, 
I  ^pieationed  bim  raspectii^  die  state  of  educattcm 
in  the  Engadiue.  He  told  me  diere  was  no 
wrnit  of  it.  Schools  were  every  where  to  be  had»> 
where  lading,  «rU»ig,  and  «itimu>tic  were  taught, 
St  die  moderate  cbirge  of  30  bous  (ISd*)  a 
month— diis  beinga  diarge  every  one  in  die  En- 
gadineoia.afibni  to  pay«  Every  child  goes  to 
school,  and  oonsef  neatly  there  axe  very  £bw  idm 
ace  ignoiant  of  the  essnitial  elements  of  knkn^ 
ledge,  lonntted  to  inquire  what  sBlary  die  8chooI*> 
mssters  xeeeive ;  bnt,  judging  fiom  the  sosnty  aa* 
buy  of  the  ministers,  I  should  presume  the  ronu* 
neradon  most  be  smaH.  These  have  not  more 
dian  L^  per  anmim ;  and,  Idee  die  ministers  of 
leligioa  in  every  oonntry,  I  understood  diat  soma 
wne  deserving  of  more,  aiid  others  of  scaroi^ 
tdiat  diey  had.  The  labours  of  a.minister  of  re* 
%tbn,  one  would  think,  must  be  light  and  plei^ 
sant  in  a  country  like^the  Engadme^  where  dieR 
is  notfaingto  tempt  die  ridi  into  the  Bowery  paths 
of  viee^  and  vktite  that  woist  enemy  of  mcxaUtyt 
poveity,  is  unknown.  There  is  not  one  pauper 
m  the  two  Engadines;  yet,  even  tlrere,  I  have 
no  doidit  the  pious  nanister  would  jbake  his  liead^ 
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Mhi  8Kf^  ^^1  often  find  my  miidioii  diwaftBd».UHl 
my  lettons  despised.  It  is  ttut^  I  h&ve  neitliGr 
to  ooniezid  agaiaBtthe  stm  thai  ciisiuDre  the  nch 
na^  nor  the  ISDmatationft  that  dtag  oa  the  poort 
but  envies  aad' jealouawsy  hnmaii  fiulings  and  huf- 
maa  paasknia^  araftund  ham^  aa  ehaidiero;  and 
fa  the  Engadflne  otad,  a  mau  mby  lire  ^  without 
Godin.tibewodd.'" 

About  two  o'elodc  I  took  leave  ofthe  praftaaoi; 
and  eoQtinned  my  jbumeyw    After  paasng  thiioiig;h 
Fett;atn»'  the  road  giadusdly  approaches-  &.  met^ 
snd-dudng  the  remainder  of  l&e  daj^  I  akiEtedps» 
dpifeB»  thaty. acenaftomed as  I  hasebaent:  to.maan^ 
tain-scenesy  I  could  not  help  hurrying  by,  so  fear- 
fill  was  their  depth,  and  so  unprotected  the  path. 
Most  valleys  open  and  expand  as  we  descend ;  but 
the  Engadine  rorms  an  exception.     The  Ober  En- 
gadine  is  wider  than  the  Unter  Engadine ;  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Unter  Engadine  is  wider  than 
the  lower  part  of  it.     I  found  the  valley  grow  gra- 
dually narrower  as  I  proceeded.     Sometimes  it  ex- 
panded a  little,  and  then  I  found  a  village,  seve- 
ral of  which  I  passed  during  the  afbemoon.     But 
the  plains  became  less  and  less  fi%quent ;  and  at 
length,  about  a  league  and  a  half  before  reaching 
Martinsbruck,  there  is  room  only  for  the  river, 
and  a  stripe  of  land  100  yards  across  by  its  side. 
Upon  this  stripe,  lying  low,  and  sheltered  from 
the  wind,  I  saw  a  promise  of  some  good  wheat, 
and,  scattered  here  and  there,  I  noticed  a  few 
cherry-trees — the  only  fruit-trees  I  had  seen  in  the 
Engadine.     There,  too,  I  found  several  of  our 
ferest-trees,  and  an  infinity  of  wild  roses,  besides 
a:immber  of  shrubs  that  could  not  have  flourished 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  valley.  The  difference  is 
devation  between  Selva  Ranaj  the  h]||hest  inho* 
bited  part  of  the  Upper  Engadine,  and  Martini- 
brack,  the  lowest  part  of  the  Unter  Engadine,  it 
nearly  8000  feet ;  which  might  well  account  for  a 
greater  di£Perence  in  the  vegetable  productions  than 
I  have  remarked.  It  was  after  sunset  when  I 
reached  the  extreme  point  of  the  Engadine.  Mar« 
tinsbracky  where  the  Austrian  arms,  displayed  over 
the  door  of  the  customhouse  hard  by,  led  me  to 
look  back  upon  the  valley  through  which  I  had 
passed  with  greater  pleasure,  and  upon  the  boasts 
«ven  of  Grisoh  liberty  with  greater  indulgence.    • 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

tHE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  ORISONS — ^THE  VALIXT  OF 

THE  UPPER  RHINE. 

Ststum  to  ChuTt  ikromffh  <A«  JBbiffadiM$  /mfawog  of 
Grou  :iii^on;Hon^lU  B4mHu  of  Pfsfflen-'SiaU  of 
Society  in  Chur-^^Rewucm  and  SalU-^  Statistical 
l>etaU8 — Journey  up  the  JRheinwald  by  the  Sources  of 
the  Rhine — Character  of  the  VaBey  of  <Ae  Upper 
Hhino-^  Charminff  Scenery — Ham*  drieon  Jka/iei* 
tion — Examplee  of  JDiehoneaty^^Road  to  J}i$$ent»^ 
IKcture  of  Idleness — I}omestic  Economy  of  the  Inha* 

•  Utants  of  Ihe  Valley  of  the  Upper  Khine^  Wages  of 
I/dbour^^IMsseMtis^ 

I  COULD  not  regain  Chur  bj  any  other  road  dian 
that  by  which  I  had  oome  m>m  it ;  and,  as  it  is 
somewhat  tedious  to  walk  over  the  same  ground 
twice,  I  accepted  the  ofer  of  a  seat  in  a  little 
diariot,  partly  on  springs,  whidi  was  going  with 
some  trifling  merchandise  to  Suss,  and  earfy  next 
morning  I  was  en  route.  I  found  it  impossible, 
however,  with  common  pmdence,  to  make  much 
use  of  the  convenience  I  had  bargained  for.  Tlie 
driver  fell  asleep  every  moment,  and  in  roads 
such  as  I  have  described,  and  where  a  vluiation  of 
three  inches  in  the  direction  of  the  wheel  was 
sufficient  to  bring  my  journey  to  a  sudden  and 
irery  disagreeable  termination,  I  found  it  impos* 
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sible  to  remain  seated  in  the  yehicle,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly performed  the  jonraey  on  foot. 

To  ascend  and  to  descend  the  same  valley^  are 
not  precisely  the  same^  thing  as  respects  scenery. 
New  and  infinitely  varied  combinations  are  pro- 
duced by  viewing  scenery  firom  different  points ; 
so  that,  although  I  found  it  tedious  in  some  re- 
spects  to  retrace  *my  Tcmte,  I  Ws  frequently  re- 
garded bv  tha  view  of  natural  objects  which  had 
been  hidden  or  unnoticeiii.  m  dascendmg  the  vat- 
ley,  and  by  the  new  forms  in  which  remembered 
•qjbjwtr  appeasadi  B^t  1  h«*vat>  inlnitioki  w&  <^ 
t^Ssag  tk  second  tisDi^  the-  pai  txcuhirs  of  tt  jtjvjxiey 
through  the  same  vJHajSn  Tberci  is  only  one 
ciBCwnstanee  thal»  I  must,  nol  ae^^ect^  to  record. 
I  aidhred  at  Sw*  ofrSomda^  aod  wished  >.tQ 
proceed  next  dty  to  Fbnt  in  anoAer  nttle  '^0- 
hide,,  of  whiclk  t  hai  bai^pained  U>  be  the  dmser, 
unwflSng  a  second  lime  to  put  m^.  li&.  m  the 
hands  of  a  sleepy  Grison ;  but  late  at  night,  the 
IMIPtwitk  "lisbcMft'I  ha4  ^^eed  99m»  to  xafoni 
m^:  that  tmv^B^'WBSr  iwAiMaiii^ed  cm  Suida^ 
fe  iib»  Faiffldin<»  m^^iii^AfinSin»9.lmxatmaM 
imitt  WLsmivfh  '.  I  ne«i  soaifely  aof.  Aat  \  9m 
daced  tb»  baiigaili  iwi4»  and:tiiMi;  nextmoiniBg^ 
Wtwiesyl  ^aas  oamy  waiplo*KMit|.  ragaidkaKof 
tbs  m^9»aim^  iigfVttiiit  locomoiiosb 

There  is  ^jfet,*  ob»  olheEi  fucoBMtaace  m.  tfail 
jptuney  worlb  ree«idttig(  ehie%^  hMsaso  ib  thiow 
acmer  light  i^u  thsr  motat  dhaimMt-of  the*  pavi 
]^*  TW.  gsQWil.  ehaoKfiW'  of  the  -  inlnAitmlft  of 
theyT?infl»diiim  mtiy  be  mduded;  iindeir  tiaifc.o£  dv 
GiisQBS,  oi  whieh  \  sbidl  syicak b^paad  bgr;  bmi 
as.  wempJi^^iPg  one  «cutift.ibifc  dttncMcy.  a  tarn 
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i>£  money,  to  be  gratified  -at  the  expense  of  monk 
principle,  the  following  Htde-  incident  may  not  be 
uninstructive* 

When.  I  anived.  al  Pont,  the  weather  vus  in- 
sufferably hot,   so  much  so,  that  a  walk  over 
Mount  Albula  was  a  thing  to  be  dreaded ;  and  I*. 
resolved,  accordingly,  to  hire  a  horse.     For  thisi 
purpose^  I  addressed  myself  to  the  mistress  of  the- 
inn,  and  she  inunediately  sent  for  a  man  who  had. 
a  hoise  to  let  out.     The  man  arrived,  and  said, 
he  had  an  excellent  horse,  for  ^e  use  of  which' fae»' 
demanded  ten  firancs.     It  was  two  days  joomey,' 
be  said.     He  could  .not  retam  to  Pont  that  day,' 
for  it  was  already  mid**day,  and  he  should  have  ta 
pay  the  .expenses  of  keeping  his  horse  all  night  at 
B^gun*     1  knew  it  was  impossible  to  return  to' 
Pont  that  night,  and  that,  therefore,  the  man  might 
reasonably  dbarge  two  days ;  but*  still  I  knew  he 
aaked  too  much,  and  refused  to  give  him  what  he 
demanded.     '^  Well,  '*  said  the  man,  ^*  the  horse 
does  not  belong  to  me,  but  to. my  Either;  I'll  go* 
and  fetch  him,  and  we'll  see  what  he-  says ; "  and. 
aoGordingly  the  man  ran  off,  and  returned  in  a  fewi 
minutes  with  an  old  man,  who  said  he  was  the' 
owner  of  the  horse,  imd  that,  taking  into  account; 
the  long  time  the  journey  would  occupy,  and  the^ 
Qxpenise  of  remaining- all  night  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountidn,/  he.  could  not.  take  less  than  tent 
francs ;  and  I  was  accordingly  obliged  to  agree  ta. 
the   demand.     ISow*  att«id  to  die  sequel.     I; 
passed  Mount  Albuja  ij^on.  the  horse,  arrived  at> 
Beigun,  and  went  to  .the  inn,  where  I  again  meti 
the.  fe^ixed  pastry-cook  with,  whom  I  had  breaks 
faated  a  few  days  ago,  and  to  him  I  mentioned 
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that  I  had  faired  a  Hone  at  Pont,  ibd  wlnt  I  iM 
paid  £oT  it.  ^  What  a  pity  it  is, "  said  he,  **  yao 
did  not  know  that  there  was  a  man  and  s  borse 
£rom  this  pUne,  on  the  othtr  side' of  the  moon- 
tain,  who  are  retuizMbg  hone  this  eveniiig.  £ 
sent  them  over  yesterday  &r.  soBiethii^  I  had  need 
of  from  the  Vafeeliney  and  you  wocdd  not  have 
paid  the  fbtoith  part  often  francs  if  yon  had  comer 
by  ihem. "  I  immediately  sii^ected  that  I  had 
been  imposed  upon,  and  that  the  hoise  in  qnes*' 
tkn  "was  in  reality  tibe  horse  for  which  I  had  paid 
ten  francs ;  and  my  suspicion  tamed  out  to  be* 
just.  The  man  ^i^  was  coorreising  with  me 
went  out  and  ascertained  iiie  frbct ;  and  thus,  for 
the  xske.  of  fofor  or  fire  francs,  the  mntress  of  tbe 
inn,  her  daughter,  the  man  who  first  bargained 
aboi^ '  the  h«Hse,  the  man  who  pretended  to  be 
his  Mier,  aoid  a  respeoidble  loddng  nian  who- 
acted  as  interpreter,  \coBqiiEed  to  cheat  a  strainer, 
fay  inventing  a  story,  and  supporting  the  impose* 
tion  by  a  pack  of  iies.  This  incident,  I  fear, 
may  have  oooupied  moie  room  than  it  is  wordi ; 
but  I  would  raih«r  mn  the  risk  of  being  charged 
with  prolixity,  than  omit  any  thii^  which  may  in 
the  amallest  degree  tend  to  tkrow  light  t^n  the 
character  of  the  people. 

The  next  day,  I  again  anirod  at  Chiir;  mad 
the  day  following,  I  made  an  excBTSion  to  the 
Bams  de  Pfsffen.  Hie  road  to  tbem  led  aw 
through  a  pietureaque  country,  tderaUy  popttlooa 
on  the  fide  of  Chur  at  least,  and  ofl^nrig,  iioir 
aod  then,  some  ]rieasant  viewa  vp  the  (Uffererit 
vaOeyft  The  bonis  are  flitaafeed  «ltiie  bottom*xJF 
adc^goaiga,  soixouaded I7 vay aa^vge tcebsry^ 
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ahd  ck>^  by  a  turbolmit  stream)  called  the  Ta- 
mma.  There  were  but  few  starangers  resident  at 
the  time ;  but  the  season  was  not  sufficiently  ad* 
vaoced.  I  beliete  the  reputation  of  tJie  baths  is 
considerable,  and  oooasionally  attracts  many  stran* 
gers.  The  waters  only  flow  during  sammer,  and 
are  not  verj  abundant.  There  are  two  springs,- 
one  20^  decrees  of  Raaiiimur,  the  other  80  de* 
gree&  I  lasted  the  water,  and  found  it  without 
any  peculiarity^  The  baths  belong  to  the  Abbey, 
which  is  situated  half  a  league  distant^  and  which, 
itt  former  times,  exercised  an  extensive  sovereign* 
tf.  AH  the  boildingS)  too,  lor  the  reception  of 
stamgers,  belong  to  the  convent,  And  return  a 
wiy  handsome  revenue  t»  the  religieux*  I  did 
Hot  walk  ae  &r  as  tlie  convent,  though  I  believe  I 
nug^  havB  been  repaid ^r  my  trouble  (  fer  I  un* 
doBland  its  Rte  is  vary  picturesque,  and  the  build- 
iogitself large,  and  httadsomehr  constructed.  Upon 
^  whole,  I  was  not  mmm  |^eased  with  the* 
Baini  de  Pfeffers  $  and,  unless  forced  to'  their 
neii^ibourhood  by  daseaae,  I  think  I  should  not 
sdect  ^m  as.^^reeable  sommer-quarterak 

I  remained  a  few  days  tn  Chur,  making  excm> 
sions  in  the  niMghbourhood,  and  informing  myself 
Kspeeting  the  mamiers  and  duflMttter  of  ^  Gri- 
sens.;  and,  fcefere  proceeding  upon  my  journey, 
let  me  here  notd  down  the  lem]^  In  &e  Gri* 
soas,  aa  in  many  cfdtm  parts  of  Switaedand,  the 
sexes  mreiy  mingle  in  society.  A  man  aeldom 
visks  in  company  wi^  his  wife  \  and  it  scarcely, 
e^^  Itippena  tiitat  young  men  and  women  are^ 
foundin  the  sama  party,  v^esa  "^hen  visits  are 
1^1  t^.diatu3«ne«afiaMVMlati«i^    But^othia 
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strict  limitation  of  intercourse  there  is  one  verf. 
extraordinary  exception.  In  Chur,  there  is  whal. 
they  call  a  reunion  of  young  men ;  that  is,  un« 
married  men,  from  about  twenty  to  twenty-eighl 
years  old.  During  the  winter,  this  society  has 
two  or  three  balls,  generally  given  at  some  pkoe 
out  of  town ;  and  each  member  of  this  reunianf 
which  comprises  all  the  respectable  young  men  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  invites  a  young 
lady.  The  invitation  is  always  accepted,  wiw 
ponsent  of  her  parents;  and  on  the  appointed 
evening,  the  young  lady  is  put  under  the  prote<^ 
tion  of  her  cavalier ,  wno  conducts  her  in  a  sledge 
or  carriage  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  hSju, 
None  of  the  parents  are  present.  The  party  is 
composed  entirely  of  young  unmarried  persons. 
The  ball  continues  till  three  or  four  next  morft* 
ing;  and  when  it  breaks  mp,  each  gentleman  coii- 
ducts  his  partner  home.  This,  I  say,  is  a  very 
extraordinary  exception  to.  the  strictness  other-, 
wise  observed  in  the  intercourse  between  young, 
persons  of  opposite  sexes,  and  cannot  &il  to  pro* 
duce  its  results.  The  Grisons  are  doubtless  ag; 
susceptible  as  the  people  of  other  countries ;  and 
it  is  evident,  that  a  custom  like  this  must  gready 
encourage  the  formation  of  attachments.  Now, 
what  would  any  one  naturally  infer  from  the  ex- 
istence of  this  usage,  knowmg  to  what  it  mv^ 
lead  ?  They  would  presume,  that  the  young 
men  composmg  this  reunion  were  all  of  them 
young  men  of  ao  much  respectability,  and  of  such- 
worldly  prospect^,  that  it  was  almost  a  matter  of, 
indifference  to  the  parents  of  the  young  ladies  tp 
which  of  them,  their  (bi^hters  were  unitod^   il#y». 
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Dtf^  tniglit  almost  go  th6  leng^  of  inferring,  that 
tius  reunton  was  formed  by  the  young  men,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  old  people,  pmposely  to  facili-^ 
tate  the  mairiage  of  sons  and  daughters*  But  all 
this  is  £ir  from  being  the  case  :  there  are  no  such 
things  as  marriages  of  inclination.  If,  as  must 
often  be  the  case,  a  proposal  is  made  by  a  mem« 
ber  of  this  reunion  to  the  young  lady  whom  he 
haA  been  accustomed  to  escort,  it  immediately  he* 
49omes  a  matter  of  diplomacy.  If  the  suitor  be 
tfgreeable  to  the  young  lady  s  parents,  he  is  de- 
flated, and  the  Jiancee  goes  to  no  more  balls^ 
even  in  company  with  her  intended  husband  t 
hat  visiting  days  wte  over  until  the  marriage  takes 
place ;  but  if  the  marriage  proposed  be  not  ac- 
eeptable  to  the  parents  of  the  young  lady,  there  is 
m  end  of  the  afiair ;  she  must  get  the  better  of 
he^  attachment)  and  may  continue  to  go  to  the 
balls,  though  etiquette  and  prudence,  of  course, 
Ibibid  that  she  should  continue  to  have  the  same 
•soort.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  any 
thing  worse  calculated  to  promote  happiness  than 
diis.  It  is  a  tissue  of  cruelty,  and  cannot  fail  to 
engender  the  most  iktal  results. 

Learning  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  as 
this,  it  was  natural  to  make  a  few  inquiries  into 
f^e  state  of  morals.  These  I  ascertained  to  be 
(ugh,  and. that  certain  results,  which  in  other 
4K»iintries  would  almost  infallibly  arise  from  a  si- 
milar cause,  were  here  unknown.  I  could  learn 
no  instance  in  which  the  existence  of  a  former 
attachment  had  interfered  with  the  duties  of 
wedded  life;  nor  could  t  hear  of  any  case  in 
H^hicb  the  cpnfidenee  reposed  in  the  youiig  men' 
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cf  the  reunion  bad  been  ^Hiaod*  Th^w  '«• 
curious  fftcts,  searcely  to  b^  aeoouBted  £nr.  v^gli 
common  prindiiks. 

There  are  some  o|h^  fiieto  worth  noticing  m^ 
latiog  to  the  state  of  societj  et  Chiar*  Tlieue  w69 
various  reunions  of  men  of  all  age^  from  wbidi 
ladies  are  entiidy  excluded ;  bat  there  are  no  re* 
y.mons  of  ladies^  who  oeeupy  theueetves  entiiel^ 
with  the  cares  of  their  houselic^  and  their  iaam 
lies,  and  nerer  visit,  excepdng  at  periodioal  meet* 
ings  of  relatives.  But  a  well-in£>tmed  mm,  a^ 
ii£abitant  of  Chur,  engaged  m  the  transit  tsidi^ 
assigned  a  reason  for  this  secluded  life»  9nd  wiqr 
the  ladies  had  no  reunions  among  thevnaeivaft 
'^  Our  noti(His.of  equality,"  said  he,  ^^  pennil 
that  men  of  diffisrent  stations  diould  associate  t4* 
gether ;  and  this  is  fortunate,  in  a  plaee  whcM 
society  is  so  limited  as  it  is  at  Chur«  At  Ae 
reunion  here»  I  meet  my  baker,  my  butcher,  and 
men  of  very  different  grades  in  life ;  but  they  un 
well-informed  men ;  «ad  while  we  talk  over  the 
politics  of  the  day,  we  remember  only  that  we  ave 
citizens  of  the  same  state^  and  enjoy  the  same  pph 
vileges.  But  the  ladies  dio  not  feel  as  we  Im; 
they  are  not  so  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  eqna- 
Uty ;  their  education  has  not  tai^t  them  to  &A 
the  value  of  political  ri^ts;  their  prmudioes^ 
therefore,  remain  with  them ;  and  although  I  &oA 
pleasure  in  intercourse  with  my  butcher  and  faokii^ 
my  wife  would  &el  none  in  gossiping  with  tba 
butcher's  or  the  baker's  wife. "  I  found  this  rea» 
soning  satisfiictory  enough.  J  a^eoded  one  oC 
the  reunions^  and,  with  the  exertion  oi  Boum 
absurd  boastipg  aha#  political  piinl^efl^  I  |n^ 


lattaB-tohe'iileftMd  wilb  tb&  cotttenafeioii»  and 
certanfy  c^ooebied  ftom  k  a  very  fityouiable  idea 
of  Gfisoa  infemiation*  History^  geography,  and 
tka  pcditigal  state  of  Eurepi^  fomiad  the  topics  of 
diseoBise ;  ikiid  some  few  seemed  also  to  have  a 
}kiis  aflqjuaintaiice  wil^  the  Jitetafeure  of  England^ 
I  oaderaboody  ho>weyes»  that  genend  literatme  is 
batBttle  cultivated^  aod  that  there  ia  no  good  li« 
kuy  ia  the  eomitxy* 

The  Gasow  is  th^  lacgeat  eanton  of  the  Con6h 
deratfeon^  aextio  Banie,  They  say  it  derives  its 
BSM  .firom  the- gay  colour  of  the  men  s  dresses  ; 
hot  if  aoy  the  name  outlives  the  canise  £:om  which 
it  erigioflted,  beoaose  at  pneseot  the  men's  coats 
sod  pantfJooDs  axe.  almost  universally  blue.  The 
teo  great  valbys  of  the  Gbrisons,  are  the  valley  of 
tfaa  Ixmf  whidi  Qomprises  the  two  £pgadines»  and 
^  valley  x>f  the  Upper  Bhin^  in  the  lower  part 
of  whtiii  Chur  is  situated.  There  are  several  o«> 
te  lateod  vBlkiyB;  bttt&r  inferior  to  these  in  ex- 
tent and  population*  The  eojuntty  contams  no 
fUan  whiitevec  I  have  already  mentioned  th0 
tBBiatb  of  goods  by  the  Splugcsi,  as  a  source  oS 
>aedlklx>  Ctmt,  wkk  otho:  parts  of  the  Orisons* 
Ihets^is  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  with  Italy» 
Bttummg  to  Ae  country^  as  some  say,  a  profit  of 
iSO^MM)!.  The  export  of  dieese  is  very  moonsi* 
derable  ;  it  is  chiefly  consumed  among  themselves^ 
di0iigh  a  little  of  the  eoarser  kinds  passes  into 
leasee  and  Italy.  The  dieesearof  the  finest  kind 
ar«  tcN»  delieate  to  bear  tzanapoitation*  Breads 
«a&%'yegetable8-.aiid  fruit,  are  dear  in  the  Grisons* 
Xfaey  do  not  grow  a  flurd  of  ib»  wheat  they  eon^ 
nmc^  and  acasodf  ai,  half  ,of  tb&  rye.    AlitAk 
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wine  is  liuKde  in  the  lower  puts  of  the  vaney^'-aiid 
is  not  disagreeable  in  fiftvoor ;  but  is  so  smaU  io 
quantity,  that  the  priee  c^  fore^n  wine  is  acaicely 
affected  by  it ;  and,  exoepting  in  the  ndgliboitt* 
hood  of  Chur  and  Mayrafeld,  and  in  seme  lovr 
parts  of  the  valley  <^  Bregaglia,  it  k  oofy  llio 
hardier  kinds  of  vegetables  ^bat  arrive  at  perfso* 
tion ;  B^d  the  cherry  is  the  only  abundant  moL 

The  route  I  selected  to  pass  from  Chur  to  the 
eentral  parts  of  Switaerland»  is-  line  only  one  I 
eould  have  chosen^  except  that  by  winch  I  had  ap> 
rived.  There  is  no  carriage-road — ^I  mig^t  say  no 
road  at  all — £rom  any  of  the  other  cantons  of  Swit« 
ceriand  into  the  Grisons,  excepting  by  Mayenfeld» 
wh^re  the  road  branches  into  two^  one  leading  to 
the.  Wallenslatter  Lake^  by  whick  the  reader  wfll 
iecoUect  to  have  aheady  travelled  with  me ;  te 
other  running  due  north,  skirting  the  Tyroly  and 
leading  to  St  Gall,  &c.  The  route  I  resolved  to 
take  m>m  Chur  was  to  ascend  the  valley  of  t^ 
Upper  Rhine,  called  the  Grison  Oberlandy  or 
ilheinwald,  and  the  valley  of  Tavetch,  to  pass  be* 
tween  Mounts  Badus  and  Tombohom^  by  the 
sources  of  die  Rhinci  and  so  reach  the  Canton -of 
Uri*  By  adopting  this  route,  I  should  have  the 
advantage  of  having  journeyed  ^ough  almoflt 
every  part  of  the  Ghisons,  and  of  sering  a  part  of 
Switzerland  almost  untrav^ed. 

I  left  Chur,  as  usual,  at  break  of  day,  well  sa» 
tisfied  with  my  treatment  in  die  house  of  Danid 
Denz ;  and,  after  about  an  hour's  walk  tfaitoogh* 
very  fine  fertile  country,  I  found  mysdf  upon  the 
hades  of  the  Rhine,  which  I  was  now  to  trace  up- 
wards to  that  in&ncy,  .from  which,  the  mig|itiaifc 


-ame  and  the  tiukst  y31  ntiist  dike  begin  its 
mce, 

Itoe  are  few  rivers  more  interosting  than  the 
Rhme,  whether  on  aecoiint  of  the  variety  of  coun- 
tries dbroudh  which  it  passes,  the  charming  scenery 
to  be  found  on  its  banks,  or  the  historical  associa- 
Itms  with  which  it  is  connected.     The  course  of* 
the  Rhine  is  not  so  long,  by  some  hundred  miles, 
as  that  of  the  Danube,  nor  does  it  bathe  the  walls 
of  so  many  great  and  metropolitan  cities.     Com- 
mercially^ however,  it  is  a  river  of  greater  import- 
ahee»    The  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  is  of  so 
aradi  importance,  as  to  form  an  article  of  treaties, 
ttd  to  set  nation?  by  ^e  ears.     The  prosperity  oiF 
Frankfort)  and  of  many  other  important  places, 
c^>eBds  upon  it ;  and,  without  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse,  the  Low  Countries  could  never  hate  ac* 
fmred  a  consequence  among  the  countries  of  £u* 
me,  which,  from  l^eir  extent,  they  are  not  en* 
wed  to  possess.     The  Upper  Rhine  may  be  said 
to  extend  firom  its  source  to  its  entry  into  the 
like  of  Ccmstance.     The  Lower  Rhine  to  com* 
^^nd  its  cotuse  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to 
the  German  Ocean,     The  fall,  of  course,  inter-* 
m^ts  the  navigation  of  the  river,  so  that  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  is  «entire- 
fy  distinct ;  but  the  navigation  of  Uie  Upper  Rhine 
is  of  very  in^srior  moment. 
'  The  Rhine,  where  I  noW  met  with  it,  is  not 
amch- larger  than  the  River  Derwent  at  Matlock. 
It  is  certainly  not  so' large  as  the  Tweed  at  Mel* 
lose,     its  waters  are  extremely  transparent,  as,  in^ 
laed,  the  Rhine  is  well  known  to  be  throughout 
all  itaeooisfr.    Afine  broad  road  leadsfrom  Chur. 
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^»  £ic  aa  Bkhenanti  thi«e  boglies  fiom  Char; 
but  at  this  place  it  turns  to  the  left,  leading  into 
Italy ;  and  th«  toad  «p  tke  Ehine  than  beoomes 
what  we  should  ctUl  in  England  a- oaKtHcoad  oaifi 
ftichenau  is  a  laige  aad  hmdamne  iiH^  used  if 
the  inhabitants  oS  -Chur  aa  a  pkce  of  festiiit]^? 
'fnd  it  is  there  that  the  reunion  of  young  peraon^ 
cf  which  I  hm^  abeady  «pok&i^  is  ganeiially  hali 
vuriag  the  winter* 

.  I  do  not  recoUect,  in  mry  part  o£  Switsnhndy 
tO-haye  travelled  through  so  eaptmting  a  cowa^ 
as  that  which  lies  between  RichiVMitt.aBd  Ilaim^:% 
villii^  lying,  abcmt  ten  leagues  vs^  the  RhiiMH 
Soinetimes  the  road  akirts  the  riTe^-^waya  a 
pleasant  .companion  even  when  it  runs  away  ftoA 
us;  sometimes  it  mounts  up.  a.s^«p banls^  ovhn 
bung  wilh  ehanniBg  foliage^  and  winds  along- the 
fiice  of  the  rocks,  while  coly  occasional  .glimpaos 
ace  cai^ht  of  the  stream  that  spackles  below;  then 
we  dasmid  again,  and  pass  through  a  lifatlepUn^ 

CQ  and  shady,  ovec  whidi  the  nmr  strays  in  • 
dred  windings^  and  again  the  steep  badka 
{oroe  the  road  upward ;  and  now  we  kave  the  ri«» 
wr  for  a  season ;  and,  after  many  aseenta  and  d»« 
soents»  and  frequent  tiwnings,  we  find  ovoanAvm 
among^those  back  alpine  valleya^  wfaidx  to  me  fksm 
the  most  charming  leatnre  of  Swiss  scenery*  Ik 
was  a  captivating  scene  that  opened,  before  me ;  ifc 
was  a  basin  among  the  mountains,  and  the  road 
made  the  dnmit  of -itt  The  Rhine  flowed  about 
a  league  to  dw  left,  but  it  was.  not  viaiblfr--^  h^;h 
wall  of  wooded  rocks  AkA  it  out.  In  die  haon 
below,  a  i^oin  of  a  mile  aceoea^  haiyvhaefost  w«a 
j^erv^  ^-^-aone  port  of  the  plain  wwaaniaoda 
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and  v«i4afitcii»et»0iher  iMits  wera<deltcid  wkh  Iia^h 
rido^  and  on  mJf  &  dozen  little  emmences  in  1U0 
twin  were  pbeed  as  OMny  cottage9-  Behind,  th^ 
agtOQBluns  me  in  ysrious.kdges,  &Utng  backward 
fgdt  backward*  but  not  in  any  order ; — hillocks 
^^Htoialied  the  aides  of  the  mouitfains,  and  kooilB 
«Qee  n^Ktt  the  little  moontain-platfonns,  all  of  the 
Aeshest  green ;  «»d  onmeroua  h^ds  of  eatde 
browsed  upon  every  height.  Far  bade  among  the 
m<miitein9>  were  dei^r  valleys  and  wooded  jn^ 
vines ;  and  from  the  highest  and  most  distaol 
lidge  were-  seen  nwaenma  caseadosy  which  had 
Qoited  into  the  one  sizeainy  that  slowly  wandered 
ov«r  the  litde  plain  at  my  feet.  J  wish  it  west 
poasible,  by  means  of  words^  to  exhibit  to  thf 
reader  a  living  picture^  and  ijiat  I  possessed  thai 
power*  It;  woe  loqg  before  the  road  returned  to 
the  river.  It  fiist  made  many  windings  among 
tiie  mountwns,  passing  through  one  or  two  lilde 
jdOf^gts^^villages  forming  little  worl^  within  them4 
selves,  because  beyond  the  din  of  the  greafc  world* 
tad  lowing  the  tmvdler  aoenes  among  which  tihl 
gyceat  hi^Kways  of  the  world  can  never  lead  hiim 
At  len^  I  found  myself  again  above,  the  river, 
iMA  X  saw  at  an  immeaisurable  depth  belowi 
drirting  the  edge  of  (me  of  the  moet  frightful  pia» 
c^ices  I  ever  beheld ;  and  gradually  the  road  dei* 
acended,-  till  it  readied  (he  brink  of  the  Bhme, 
then  flowing  in  diminished  volume  through  a  litp 
de  windmg  wooded  valley.  I  cammot  tell  hov9 
aQ  this  day  passed  away.  I  frequently  sat  down 
among  the  beautifrd  spots  I  passed  tiun^ugh ;  and 
ife  is  possible  I  mtty  h«ve  dreamed  away  an  hous. 
Bnt  I  kaewy  that,  vhen  I  jmimi  the  river>  ifc 
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•y^BB  gpftrUing  beneath  the  last  rays  of  the  smtf 
that  came  dantiiig  over  the  distant  mountam-topa ; 
'and  the  last  league  of  my  journey}  the  moon 
l^hted  me  on  my  way.  1  wandered  a  consider^ 
^aUe  while  through  the  streets  of  this  little  towoy 
before  I  was  able  to  find  the  inn.  Every  body 
"WHS  in  bed ;  but  at  length  I  stumbled  upcm  wfai^ 
seemed  rather  an  occasioilal  inn,'  than  a  regukt 
ifendesvous  for  strangers ;  and  indeed,  where  so 
few  strangers  come,  we  business  of  an  aubergitH 
would  be  but  an  unprofitable  one* 

It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  the  custom  in 
tile  Orisons,  for  the  rich  who  bmlt  a  house,  to 
build  it  in  the  form  of  a  Castle,  and  to  ornament 
^  interior  with  a  variety  of  wood-work.  The 
toom  into  which  I  was  ushered  was  most  ^m- 
«iouSy  large  and  lofty ;  and  the  roof,  walls  and 
lloorways,  were  covered  with  a  provision  of  delicate 
iwrving*  So  was  the  fiuniture ;  and  I  noticed  that 
the  round  table  in  the  centre  might  have  served 
as  the  ^odel  of  one  of  those  modem  circular  loo* 
tables,  which  stand  upon  what  upholsterers  call 
pillar  and  block.  New  fashions  are  nothing  but 
oU  &shionB  revived ;  and  it  might  perhaps  tend 
to  lower  our  estimate  of  their  importance,  could 
we  always  know  the  source  from  which  they  have 
eridnated. 

I  can  scarcely  choose  a  fitter  time  than  while  I 
am  ^peaking  of  Ilanz,  to  say  a  few  words  of 
Grison  honesty*  It  is  a  pity  that  the  inducement 
to  travel  through  a  country  so  interesting  as  the 
GtiBons — interesting  from  the  grandeur  of  its 
seeneiy-^inteFesting  from  the  pecidiarilies  of  its 
natvm  and  moral  aspeet-«*sihoiild'be  io^any  degree 
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o^enteitMlakKSed  by  the  unpleasuit  knowledge  tbat 
eveiy  roan's  object  is  to  cheat  you;  and  that, 
moreovery  any  attempt  to  resist  even  the  grossest 
robbery,  will  be  followed  by  abuse  and  insohy. 
sometiines  even  by  violence;  and  yet  such  is  the* 
state  of  things  throughout  the  country  of  the 
Grisons.     I  do  not  ^ude  to  what  I  would 'call 
simple  imposiiion.    Oyerchaiges  a  stranger  must 
submit  to ;  aud  the  traveller  will  do  wisely  in 
making  up  his  mind  to  bear  these  quietly*     But. 
the  imposition  practised  upon  travellers  through-*, 
out  the  Grison  country  is  of  a  different  kind,  and 
imQunts  to  robbery*     This  is  less  excusable^  tooy 
iimong  the  Grisons,  than  in  any  other  part  of. 
Switzerland,  and  must  be  attiibuted,  among  them^ . 
to  an  innate  want  of  honesty.    In  the  more  tra^ 
vdled   parts  of    Switserland,    intercourse    with- 
strangers  may  have  conrupted  the  statural  simpli** 
dty  of  the  natives.     Wlien  the  Continent  was. 
first  opened  to  the  English^  they. scattered  thetr* 
iponey  v^th  the  most  lavish  hand,  measuring  theiri 
bounty  not  by  the  wants  of  the  natives,  and  the/ 
scale  of. things  abroad,  but  by  the  high  war«*price8> 
of  England ;  so  that  upon  the  principle,  wal  a; 
thmg  is  worth  what  it  will  bring,  the  Swiss  adapt'* 
^  their  demands  to  this  rule ;  and,  even  at  tms^ 
day,  although  the  majority  of  travelling  Englishi 
act  with  greater  prudence,  there  are  still  many  ex-i 
ceptions ;  and,  when  you  offer  a  Swiss  sometlung. 
reasonable  and  just  for  his  services,  nothing  is* 
more  common  than  to  be  told»  that  un  Manrieur. 
Anglais  g9i^  so  and  so  the  other  day  for  a  8imi<% 
lar  service^  naming  a  stim  two  or  three  times 
greater  than  you  hu^ve  offered^  .  But  the  Gnsoip 
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batd  no  sddi  vkMOflw  of  ftily  td  Mag  m  tc^ 
poitofl^i«extortiaiKr;  tfnd  these  extoftiotis  ave, 
bMideSy  &r  greater,  m'ii^I  us  of  a  diffei'ent  eiiA- 
racter.  I  have  alieaily  gWon  one  esaitiple  of  a 
dlmspiracy  to  cheat,  aiid  I  oonkl  tecoiHit  tweatf 
more.  1  scafx^iy  evisr  obanged  a  piece  of  money- 
in  the  GhisoiiSy  diat  an  attempt  vm»  not  made  to 
give  less  than  ils  vakte ;  md,  at  the  eame  time, 
presuming  upon  my  ignoranoe  of  Swiss  coinage, 
money  either  altogedier  ftke^  of  depreciated  value, 
ot  useless  in  tibe  couiHry  of  the  Orisons,  made  a 
patt  of  the  change.  Moderate  overehaiges  I  do 
nm  eom^ain  <^,  because  I  lay  my  aecount  uritli 
Aem.  But  these,  when  rery  gross,  become  mere 
robbery ;  and  of  tins  description  was  the  demand 
made  at  Ilanz,^  where  I  now  am.  I  had  bread, 
nilk,  and  two  eggs  lor  supper-^-this  was  all  the- 
house  afforded ;  and  for  breakfiist,  I  had  bread, 
butter,  sugar,  and  hot  water  to  make  tea,  which  I 
GBOEaed  with  me.  The  whole  of  these  could  boI 
have  bem  worth  one  faaac ;  and  in  die  mornings 
wlien  I  demanded  my  bill,  I  was  told  it  amount* 
ed  to  wine^ancs,  I  requeeded  to  know  the  par- 
ticttlars.  Supper  three  francs,  break&st  three 
fimcs,  bed  thne  fiancs.  I  told  hmi  the  change^ 
was  ^te  absurd.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
I  told  him  it  was  at  least  three  times  what  would- 
be  charged  for  the  same  accommodation  in  Eng*- 
land.  ^  Cest  posdUef"  said  he,  with  thegieat^ 
est  coohiess ;  **  mats  nous  sommes  ^  present  €n 
8wme, "  I  told  him  I  would  not  pay  it.  *'  How 
ean  you  help  k  ?  "  said  he,  with  the*  utmost  et^ 
finoutery ;  and,  -in  i^it,  'I  purdnsed  leave  to  go 
upon  my  journey,  by  aubudlttng  tp  *be  roUMU 
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I  coold  mention  tevcral  tfther  indtflnoes  of  robbery 
to  matdi  tiiis.  And  wkh  respect  to  begging  in 
the  Grisonsy  iiov  do  the  peasants  manage  to  re^ 
concite  dieir  copidity  with  their  independence  ? 
Hiey  manage  *in  this  way.  They  Employ  their 
dnJdren  to  beg  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Chiir^ 
and^  on  the  road  to  ^e  Bains  de  Pfeffers^  wher^ 
the  inhabitants  ore  accnstomed  to  see  strangers^ 
you  cannot  pass  a  hamlet,  without  being  assailed 
by  children,  while  the  parents^  richer  perhaps  than 
yon  are,  stand  at  the  door  with  an  air  of  Grisoii 
independence.  But  this  is  not  all— when  I  have 
oe&ised  to  give  any  thin^,  (and,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  I  alwa^  did  refuse),  i  ha^  been  frequently 
hooted  at,  and  pelted  with  stones ;  and,  upon  one 
oocision,  when  I  turned  back,  to  bestow  a  little 
wholesome  diasdsement  upon  some  boys  past  the 
age  of  children,  two  or  three  men,  and  as  many 
-women,  all  of  whom  had  seen  the  misconduct  of 
the  boys,  rushed  from  the  cottage-door,  tmd 
siidwed,  by  their  menaces,  that  I  should  act  wise- 
)y  in  submitting  to  be  pelt^  with  stones  in  s6 
fiee  «  country  as  the  Gnsons.  So  much  for  Crri- 
son  hoiiBSty,  and  Orison  dvilicatioto* 

The  situation  of  Ikne,  the  town  wh^  I  waij 
80  groB^  imposed  upon,  is  particularly  agreeab]e4 
"Hie  Rhine  is  here  joined  by  a  considerate  strtam, 
ealled  die  Gleimer,  which  addt  at  least  one^third 
to  its  WBteis* 

In  ascending  ibe  Rhine  from  Ikaz  to  Dtssen-* 
tis,  die  road  generally  keepe  noar  to-  the  rivc¥; 
She  gneater  narrowness  of  the  i«iley  forces  theih 
to  be  dose  companions.  Tho  isharaeter  of  ih^ 
nJfley  is  WHr^ooasawnfciy  jchtngod.  It  is  not  on* 
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ly  QftiTowery  but  ^der  and  leas  fertile.    The  cropi 
of  grain  were  scanty ;  but  the  grass  on  the  mea^ 
dows  was  fine  and  abundant.     I  noticed  a  consif 
derable  quantity  of  land  lying  waste,  that  might 
have  been  under  tillage.     The  fields  were  less 
carefully  prepared  than  in  the .  lower  parts  of  the 
valley,  the  road  much  worse,  and  the  villages 
poorer  and  dirtier ;  altogether,  there  appelured  a 
want  of  industry,  of  whiph  I  had  seen  no  trace  in 
9iiy  other  part  of  the  Grison  country.     All  this 
was  explained  upon  entering  a  pretty  large  village 
about  mid-day.     The  men  were  assembled  in  an 
open  area  in  fropt  of  the  church,  standing,  sitting, 
and  walking  up  and  down  ;  the  women  were  sit- 
ting at  their  doors,  or  leaning  out  of  the  windows; 
no  one  was  in  the  fields ;  it  was  a  jour  de  fitty 
some  saint's  day ;  bat  which  saint,  I  forget.    The 
inhabitants  of  .this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Up-» 
per  Rhine  all  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  fidth  ; 
and,  unfcntmiately  for  this  district,   it  happen%' 
that  those  at  the  head  of  religious  afl^irs  lend  too 
positive  a  sanction  to  the  observance  of  those 
feasts,  which  are  not  obligatory  upon  all  Catbo*. 
lies,  but  which  are  left  to  the  conscience,  and; 
ivfaich  rvar}"  in  almost  every  jurisdiction.  •  Inac- 
tion could  not  have  beeh  more  mcil  aproposy  thsat 
at  the  present  moment ;  the  ground  was  covered' 
wilh  hay,  for  the  most  part  cut,  aiid  rea^  to'b^ 
housed  ;  the  weather  had  been  unsettled,  and  sdll 
looked  dubious,  but  all  morning  the  sun  had  been 
9at ;  and  a  better  afternoon,  either  for  making  of 
leading; hay,  could  not. have  been  desired;  •saiS 

J 61  ite  whole  population,  of  the  village  was  .idle;' 
pity,  but  do  not  Uame  the  viBager&-^1ihe  fioit  ' 
'^'♦es  not  rest  with  them. 
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This  mhiiblUtttt  pt  die  vaD^flr  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  resemble,  in  their  domestic  economy,  taose 
of  the  Engbdine,'  and  otket  parts  of  the  Grisons^ 
Like  them,  they  are  poprietora,  and,  like  th^mi 
live  upon  the  produce  of  their  knld.  Nothing  is 
bought  in  these  valleys,'  exeepting  cotfee,  sugar, 
indigo  and  Salt.  Excepting  die  trade  of  tafior, 
yA^  is  exercased  by  the  femalet  of  every  family^ 
the  ordinary  hahdicmfts  are  followed  by  inditi^ 
duals  bred  to  them  ;>  atid  tlie  wages  of  htbotir 
throng^but  the  Gri^ns  are  high.  A  laSbolirer  iii 
the  fields  lieoeives  fiotn  thirty  sOtiS  ( 15d.)  up  to  26. ; 
a  carpenter's  wages  aw  threfifrancs  per  day ;  a  ma* 
xm's  scarcely  less ;  a  shoemaker's  two  franca ;  so 
^  the  industrious  find  ample  r«munenitioii^ 

If  a  traveller  ask  the"  disfonce  fi*om  one  placd 
to  another  in  the  Grisons,  the  reply  is  somewhali 
(ituEsUng.  Supposing  the  distance  to*  be  two 
leagues,  if  you  aire  oufbbti  the  idiswel«'iit^  betwd 
hours ;  if  on  horseback,  one  hour ;  if  in  any 
wheeled  conveyance,  as  many  hours  as  the  person 
to  whom  you  address  yourself  thinks  sufficient  for 
the  journey ;  so  that  an  hour  means  no  specific 
distance,  but  expresses  whatever  distance  you  are 
able  to  go  in  an  hour.  As  I  walked  out  of  the 
holiday  village,  I  saw  a  considerable  number  of 
the  inhabitants  assembled  by  the  river-side  shoot- 
ing at  a  target— 401  exercise  very  much  practised 
throughout  Switzerland,  and  much  encouraged  by 
thejgovemment.  I  did  not  stop  to  observe  their 
dduT  I  was  sorry  to  see  so  many  persons  spoid- 
ing  the  afternoon  in  idleness,  when  dose  by  were 
several  fields  of  hay^  induch  a  few  hours  labour 
m^ghl  have  secured* 
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The  character  of  the  valley  was  how  materially 
changed. .  It  was  quite  an  upland  vaUey*  The 
Rhine  wa^  shrunk  into  a  stream  not  thirty  yards 
across.  Tl^ere  was  no  grain ;  and  fir  was  the>  on- 
ly wood  to  he  seen :.  hut  gigantic  firs  they  weie, 
such  as  I  had  never  seen,  excepting  in  Norway. 
The  road  in  this,  part  of  the  valley  is  fitted  only 
for  a  pedestrian,  though  carts  occasionally  pass 
along  it^  In  one. place  it  had  entirely  given  way ; 
and  I  saw  the  mark>  and  part  of  the  remains^  of  the 
vehicle  that  had  fidlen  down.  Before  reaching 
Dissentis^ '  you  enter  among  the  mountains,  and 
4he  village  stands  upon  an  outer  elevated  platform* 
the  Rhine  flowing  in  a  deep  hed  below,  with  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  mountain-stream.  The 
extreme  badness  of  the  road  had  made  die  day's 
journey  &tigidng;  and  I  was  well  pleased,  there* 
fore,  to  find  myself  entering  the  town,  espegiafiy 
as  a  storm  Wi»s  evidently  brooding. 


...       ♦_       J  4        «      ,1. 
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THE  ORISONS. 

%%/e  Scenety  of  the  Zower  and  the  Upper  Rhine  compare 

ed — DissentiSf  and  the   VaOey  of  Tavetch — Zife  in 

the  remote  JJpine  VdBey9 — Pauage  of  the  MomUavw 

m^Ciamtd^-'J%e  JRhme  near  tie  Soureee-^-^Oheerva- 

,  Hone  iqxm  the  Somrees.of  JEUvere,  and  DeaeripHon  of 

,  the  Sources  of  the  jRhine-^Mouniain  Proepecte^The 

Zake  of  the  OheraUp,  and  Soureee  of  the  ReuaM-^-A: 

dangeroua  JSosh—J>eaeent  into  ^  Canton  of  Uri'^ 

The  VaOey  of  Uretrn. 

« 

With.  Dissentis  end&  the  wdfey  of  the  Upper 
Shine ;  and  here  the  valley  *«£  Tayetch  begins*. 
If  the  principal  feature  in  the  speneiy  of  a,  vaOey 
be  oonsideied  to  be  the  riyer  that  traverses  i^ 
then  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  scenery* 
of  the. valleys  of  the  Upper. and  Lower  Hhine*. 
The  Lower  Rhine  is  a  majestic  river;  the  Upper, 
.Bhine  an.  incon»derable  stream.    Butif,  on  the- 
coDtzary, .  the  river  is  to  be  considered  but  one, 
and  not  ^e  most  .important  feature  iQc.the>  land- 
scape, the  vaEey  of  the  Upper  Bhine,  I  rather' 
tiiink,  is  entitled  to  be.pne^aredwf  For  my  own 
party  I  have  no  hesitation  in  aoeeaiiing  it  the  .pre*^ 
ferencey  chiefly  <  because,  of  the  greater  variety^ 
Which  itinduoes*    The  jMitia«iieKy^ 
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tedious  by  repetition;  and,  with  all  the  atCrao 
tions  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  it  can  scarcely  be  de- 
nied, that,  in  the  character  of  its  banks,  there  is  a 
sameness  that  in  some  degree  damps  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  voyage.  But  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine, 
as  the  Lower  Rhine  is  called  'par  excdlencef  is 
so  great  a  favourite  with  every  body,  that  I  dare 
not  say  any  thing  nioie^in>dispfragement  of  it. 

I  had  scarcely  taken  my  seat  in  the  inn,,  when , 
the  storm  I  had  sem  brooding'  burst  among  the 
mountains  ;  and  as  I  saw  it  take  the  direction  of 
the  valley  I  had  ascended,  I  recoDected  the  Jour 
de^JtiCy  and  the  lu^-fields  that  were  already 
dcenched  with  itdiu  One  afternoon- of*  idlbiMss^ 
had  thus  created'  a'  necessit]!'  for  te99tA  dtiys  k- 
hour,  which  mig^t  otherwise  hate  been  eiugloy- 
ed  iiiT  the  cultii^ion  of  waste  lmnd,r  or  upon  the 
fields  already  under  imperfect:  tiUagftt' 

The  inn  at  Dissentis  is  almost  as  bad  as  inn 
chd:  be ;  bat  this  is^  nolP  tt>  Ifar  wondcsedlat^.siiiov 
ita  serncM  ax&  so  fleldouv  raqniied;*  I- could  gel^- 
nothing-bnt  bnnniy  so  sosr  as  tvfie  ^p]ite-unaB&- 
al&le,.  imd  hot  witei^  with^wUchJ  aj^Bia  mani;^ 
uHstmea  TStf  nivounte  beirongB*  Cven  mrac  waSi 
seaice  hevK  All.  the.  octws.  weft  liig^'<  in'  the. 
mnmtaiiiB:;  and.  the  milk  that  had  Beaor  biougfai 
down  in  die  morning' Wftst^eamubcL  At  llan«;> 
howvver,-  wliBfe  I  had  beorik  eheatcd,  and  wfaoe  Ii 
found  the:  bread,  exoeiloit^  Ifasd  zoi«nged.iiqrditf. 
by  putting  a  coii|>le^  of  loams  in  lo^.pDdfiet;*  imdi 
these  I  found  uselidtatrDtsseatiSi.  The  travefler. 
aomng  the  Griemis^  pi^s  the:  saltier,  wheliher.  her 
consume  the  articles  fionn^ied:  in  the  hoiiir9<  ot. 
those  wiick  he^  \sbob^  albtig  iriflLhasu;     Tfaftr 


hiSt  iStmirge  evsr  made  i»  a  firanc  rand  a  half,  even 
if  Aotlung  but  hot  waller  :be  aitfqalied.  In  sask 
isttss  98  Ais,  flue  %  strongly  .femiaded  of  die  ije* 
mote  inns  of  our  <»wn  -eounUy,  w)t  -by  aimilitude, 
but  by  <»irtn«t ;  fer  iia  EogUnd*  however  poor 
irtabfe  may^be  ^HFbd  P.ut»  -one  lofiy  always  £nd  a 
iJcnofoEtabK  aesitia  a  smug  eoraar,  where  neither 
M3nd  nor  ram  oan  feadb«  £iiid  where,  in  a  raw  ani 
chill  evening,  the  traveller  ^pys  the  waniith  and 
dbeerfiihi^Sfi  ;of  ja 'biasing  'fire.  Sut  h«re,  at  Dis- 
aantis,  in  »»  sew  .an  eii«emiig  as  I  ever  hit  in  mj 
owd  lOowitsy,  in  plaoe  of  wannth  and  comfort 
^Ttw9s  not  siiefiiahfiker  from  ihe  stonn.  The 
latB  bent  in  jat  fm^  one  of  tbe  three  windows  ; 
and  fiisB  or  m  Sfiomea  were  ;atraying  along  tjbe 
fioor, 

Disaoitia^  iht  kat  <>nlh^{of  the <3hEisoii6 io 
Ae  direc&on^f  £<s»iMl  Swilizedand.  Borne  ham* 
tas,  of  -tvKeody  jy  thirty  hpii9e«»  lie  higher  iq»  •• 
nong  :die  jBiowitittns^--*wretchied  plaoes,  of  which 
I  V£^  j68y  a  Jew  words  when  I  pass  thros^  them. 
Qissei^s  lias  m>  less  than  4D00  feet  above  the 
fevd  of  iiit^  :aea»  ao  dtat  rye  is  alimoat  the  cn% 
kbd  of  gsM  enHiyated,  aad  tha^  not  in  gn»t 
^oantbibs:;  botif  A^iinhafei^anis^if  ibeBi^giiaiiHei 
ift  phffis  <rf  ibe  swtii/ns  of  ithis  valley,  owned  the 
Um  cound  Dftsaeniis,  it  would  be  ti»roed  tos 
nvy  difiB^mnt  aceownt?  ssiss  would  be  se!»»  fvbene 
diere  is  ftothkig  bvt  mw^ ;  ryt  vouU  take  the 

ete  nf  eoATse  gnas;  aod  oats,  baijky,  and  per«* 
s  «reJD  a  Sitfle  yvhf^,  wgbt  nestfe  m  the  flhd* 
tceed  fiooks.  When  ^ea]di^  lof  the  Engadine, 
liiid^di  eidfBfge  »ifficifin%  upon  the  indnstrf 
of  the  &hiiAiianta ;  toil  k  dbsserRes  «  paoeg^. 
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There  is  not  a  foot  of  waste  land  in  the'^nga^' 
dine,  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  not  much  lower 
than  the  top  of  Snowdon.  Wherever  grass  will 
grow,  there  it  is ;  wherever  a  rock  will  bear  a 
,  blade,  verdure  is  seen  upon  it ;  wherever  rye  will 
succeed,  there  it  is  cultivated.  Barley  and  oats 
have  also  their  appropriate  q)ots ;  and  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  npen  a  little  patch  of  wheat,  the 
cultivation  of  it  is  attempted. 

In  passing  through  such  a  place  as  Dissenti^ 
we  are  apt  to  say,  "  How  is  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  pass  his  days  in  such  a  place  as  this  ?  *^ 
The  feelings  that  give  rise  to  this  reflection  are  na** 
tural  enough,  because  we  suppose  ourselves,  with 
all  our  recollections  and  acquured  habits,  placed  in 
the  situation  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  impossibk 
by  any  effort  of  the  imagination  to  free  ourselves 
of  these  so  entirely,  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  thd 
condition  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  same  -time,' 
I  am  not  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  which  teachei^ 
that '  happiness  is  nearly  equally  distributed ;  and 
that  the  native  of  Teerra '  £?^/  FuegOy  who  wan* 
ders  half  naked  upon  his  inhospitable  shore,  is  as 
happy  as  the  enlightened  inhabitant  of  a  metropo- 
litan city.  If  so,  to  what  purpose  is  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  ?  And  why  attempt  to  raise  men  in 
the  scale  of  humanity?  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup* 
pose  that  ignorance  is  equivalent  to  enjoyment  { 
and  that  he  who  never  tasted  a  pleasure  is  not  the 
less  happy,  in  as  much  as  he  cannot  ^1  the  want 
of  what  he  has  never  enjoyed.  This,  I  say,  is 
an  error,  and  would  strike  at  the  root  of  all  im- 
provement. Man  has  many  capabilities ;  and  the 
mere  of  these  that  are  callea  into  action,  the  more 
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itUinerons  are  liis  sonrces  of  enjoyment.  The  in« 
habitant  of  Dissentis  is  less  happy  than  the  inha- 
bitant of  Paris  or  London ;  and  our  surprise  that 
any  one  can  pass  his  life  in  such  a  place,  is  there- 
fore not  only  natural,  but  philosopnical.  But,  to- 
return  from  this  digression^-^Dissentis  is  a  miser- 
able village,  of  one  narrow,  dirty  street,  but  look- 
ed down  upon  by  a  mamuficent  monastery,  which 
is  situated  upon  a  hillock  close  by.  This  monas- 
tery was  some  time  ago  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire ;  but  it  is  partly  rebuilt,  and  I  believe  con- 
tains a  large  library  and  some  valuable  manuscripts, 
which  might  as  well  have  perished  in  the  flames, 
iC  they  are  to  remain  for  ever  buried  in  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Dissentis. 

After  having  passed  one  night  at  Dissentis,  I 
left  it  tolerably  early  next  morning  to  pass  the 
mountains.  My  course  ftom  Dissentis  lay  up  the 
valley  of  Tavetch,  whidi  is  the  last  valley  of  the 
Orisons,  and  which  terminates  at  the  foot  of  the 
highest  ranges  of  Mount  Badus  and  the  Crispalt. 
If  it  be  possible,  I  always  travel  without  a  guide ; 
but  this  incuttibrance  is  sometimes  indispensable ; 
and  so  I  found  it  in  passing  from  the  country  of 
&e  Grisons  to  the  Canton  of  Uri. 

In  leaving  Dissentis,  I  found  by  the  way-side 
abundance  of  sweetbrier,  sweetmaijoram,  and  sweet- 
william,  which  ensured  me  a  pleasant  nosegay  for 
my  journey.  The  road- — only  a  horse-road — winds 
round  the  mountain-sides,  showing,  very  ftur  be- 
neath, the  deep  ravine  that  contains  the  Rhine* 
All  the  way  to  Ciamut  the  road  is  highly  interest- 
ing. It  ascends  continually,  always  keeping  above 
the  deep  bed  of  the  river,  and  every  moment  open- 


log  up  new.aod  striking  views  ii^  th^  h^^9ti  4it 
the  majestic  mountains  that  sepasate  t^ie  I^alw 
frontier  from  the  Giisons. 

Ciamut  lies  about  two  Jeagues  and  a  half  ^ 
the  mountains  from  Dissentis.  Its  height  abovie 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  §tft^.d  -to  be  i^pwar^s  of 
5000  leet ;  ja;ad,  ^t  ^cl).  au  jdevAdpn*  it  is  scai^q^ 
fy  necessary  to  say,  that,  excepting  a  little  rye^ 
no  grain  is  cultiyated*  The  village  4^  a  cpngret- 
g^tic^  of  scattered  hoj^es,  for  the:mQst  part,  inl- 
serable  enou^ ;  ^d  a  churchy  dedicated  to  the 
Romish  .wor^p,  overloolcs  them.  1  s^w  the 
cure  Wiping  in  the  neijghhourhood,  ^nd  coal4 
jxgt  help  pit)dng  the  is^  of  education  condemned 
to  so  cheerless  a  life. 

]?rom  Cian^ut  there  is  only  jbl  track,  .which  leads 
from  oi^e  platfoi^si  to  another,  hjgher  and  higher 
^.  Among  thf^  I  stiU  found  a  few  handet% 
^e  mpst  wicetched  abodes  I  had  seen  in  any  pmt 
of  J^tjEerland.  The  hpucies  were  ^ere  hovejjby 
hlack  wiith  sn^^,  and  ei^^spsed  09  all  sides  itg  the 
bitljer  winds  that  b^lpug  ^.P  the  ceighbourhpo^  of 
eternal  ^ow.  Ilie  few  jmiuihitants  I  saw  8caroel|r 
^o];e  .the  .^ect  of  human  beings ;  they  werjs  hoo- 
vered with  filth  and  rags,  and  ahow^  in  th^ 
couuteoimces,  the  poverty-r-*the  hopeless  poverty 
that  was  ^^  lot.  W/ietqhed,  i^dead,  is  t^  ]^ 
9f  some  I  W^^^  a  contca^jt  is  exhibited  between 
the  condition  ,of  j^  inhabitant  ^  oi^e  of  -theofe 
h^^ets,  j^en^g  his  days  in  that  da^l^e  valley, 
^ut  out  from  eyeiy  one  comfoct,  his  ^^Uect 
fruitless  in  enj.9y?cnent,  his  no^ri^hn^fint,  .day  attfi 
4ay,  goats'  milk  and  tjbe  cQarikest  bread ;-— r^md  the 
condition  q{  him  .who  cai^  coimxum4»  19  ,th$  h^^ 


of  a-i^nlked  ooii&tiy,.effeFy  engoymdnt  ihiU;  a  u^lU 
^^nftted  inteUecl;  aui4eiqiH^»  ^4  every  liJixuiy  iimt^ 
Q^  body  can  desure  I  To  ithe  ^fijah  i9ai\,  a  con- 
^m]]4f^ion  like  this  jia  plea6f#t;  to  the  philaiir 
titfofusty  it  is  pf^infiil.  For  my  own  l^art,  I  fear  I 
^  moi^  inclined  t^  indiiilge  in  6elf">eoq^atul^tioQ, 
t^uuQ  to  commiaer^t^  tbe  cojadition  of  ^y  jiess  fp&- 
^PH>te  bietl^en. 

Soon  aft&[  leaving  the  )a9t  of  tjiese  hao^et^^  apd 
^fter.an  ascent  .of  .^qut  an  hour,  I  found  mjBtjS 
^  ^e  hi^iest  oreadb  of  the  yailey  of  Tavetdi.  {t 
itas  a  ^een,  quiets  narrow  valley,  in  the  centj«  of 
V'hich  flowed  the  Rhine,  now  shrunk  to  the  di- 
^naons  of  a  rivulet  ten  yards  across.  Tbe  sides 
^  |he  valley  are  the  flanks  of  lofty  mountains,  h^t 
tine  bed  of  the  stream  is  not  deep.  Here  and  theoB 
%  forms  a  cascade ;  and  between  these,  it  may  be 
tmA  ahnost  to  meander  through  this  Alpine  vaUey^ 
v^<Ji  is  about  two  leagues  in  length,  and  ne^y 
(ev^.  ^bout  half  way  xjp  this  vaJley,  a  ^tream^ 
flov(#ig  -horn  the  right,  joins  4i^  yrhidi  fl&ws 
ihrou^  the  valley.  This  comes  from  the  Cris|)^ 
and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  f^|;^or  sojUi&- 
ftts  of  the  Rhine.  The  other  brimch,  howeveri 
lihticti  flows  down  the  valley,  is  the  l^ger ;  and  sfi 
jjt6  c^^rse  is  said  to  be  longer,  it  may  pej^iafMS  be 
cpqsidered  tb^  pme^^^  of  the  two  luitmor  sojor- 
ees  of  the  river.  J^ear  H^e  hea4  of  the  vt^l^j 
yhiich  is  now  but  a  ravine,  I  fou^d  tj^is  br^^if^ 
t^ffm  divide  into  two ;  and  the  strfiafja  which  flow^ 
$d  £to^  the  left,  tumbling  down  the  mou^tajnr 
ftwie  a  pfot  of  Mount  Badus — the  guide  point^ 
^t  as  the  Rjmye.  The  other  or  ksiaear  branch  was 
mmd/^,    But>  ^J^  ftH,  ar«  ^pt  the  .epufoee  pf 
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rivets  conventional  ?  Who^can  petend  to  deter^' 
mine  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  or  what 
Immches  of  the  same  stream  are  entitled  to  bear 
its  name  ?  In  passing  up  the  valley  of  Tavetch> 
several  fine  streams  contribute  their  waters  to  the* 
Rhine,  and  yet  are  denied  its  name  ;  «id  at  die 
point  at  which  I  had  now  amved,  where  one' 
branch  flows  from  the  lefl,  and  where  the  other 
comes  from  the  direction  in  which  the  main  body 
of  the  river  afterwards  flows,  the  former  is  called- 
the  Rhine,  and  the  latter,  whose  course  is  quite  a» 
long,  is  a  nameless  mountain-rivulet.  The  rea* 
son  of  this  distinction  I  think  I  can  account  for/ 
I  followed  the  branch  coming  from  the  left  to  its- 
source.  During  about  an  hour,  I  mounted  the  sleep' 
ravine  or  gorge  in  which  it  flows,  and  then  reach^ 
ed  a  plain  of  some  extent  near  the  summit  of 
Mount  Badus.  In  this  plain  I  found  a  lake  frtHn- 
which  the  stream  issues.  This  is  a  definite  and  sin- 
gle source.  It  is  true,  that  this  lake  seemed  to 
have  many  feeders,  which  I  saw  farther  back — mere 
threads  of  foam  coming  from  the  glaciers,  each 
of  which  contributes  to  form  a  source  of  the  Rhine ; 
but  the  lake,  and  the  one  stream  that  flows  out  of 
it,  form  a  defined  source ;  and  therefore,  this  brandl 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  principal  of  the 
two  anterior  sources  of  that  river.  The  same  dis« 
tinction  is  denied  to  the  other  branch,  which  I 
have  spoken  of  as  a  nameless  rivulet,  because  il 
has  no  defined  source.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  only  ex* 
planation  I  am  able  to  give.  My  path  across  the 
mountain  led  me  up  the  side  of  this  latter  streamy 
and  I  found  it  impossible  to  assign  to  it  any  definite 
source.   It  is  formed  by  innumerable  minute  x]U% 
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smd'fflnaU  springs  that  rise  on  every  side  as  you 
ascend^  imperceptibly  swelling  the  main  stream ; 
and  at  length  you  entirely  lose  it  in  the  boggy 
ground  that  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  pass.     T 
was  now  above  the  sources  of  the  Rhme,  andy 
looking  back,   I  saw  it  beneath  me,  setting  out- 
on  its  long  journey.     Before  me  was  the  more 
imposing  source  of  another,  though  a  less  celebrat- 
ed riverj  the  Reuss.     The  scenery  here  is  of  the 
most  majestic  character.  The  snowy  summits  of  fia* 
dus  and  the  Crispalt  rise  on  either  side  ;  behind,* 
stretches  downward,  in  long  windings,  the  valley 
of  Tavetch,  carrying  the  Rhine  in  its  bosom,  and 
losing  itself  in  the  dark  forests  that  stretch  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  mountains.    In  front,  dark, 
deep,  and  calm,  lies  the  lake  of  the  Oberalp,  the 
largest  of  all  the  Upper  Alpine  lakes — surmount- 
ed by  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Badus  and  the  Cris« 
palt.     At  this  place,  the  path  became  difficult  and 
even  dangerous.  There  was  in  &ct  no  marked  path*- 
A  considerable  quantity  of  snow  was  accumulated' 
in  several  places,  and  beneath,  it  was  entirely 
excavated  by  streams.     After  passing  these  snow-; 
heaps  without  any  accident,  a  still  greater  difficulty* 
arose.    A  formidable  bog  lay  between  us  and  the' 
lake,  stretching  along  its  head,  and  traversed  by  se« 
vend  deep  streams  which  strayed  leisurely  through- 
it     My  guide  was  evidently  at  a  loss.    The  path, 
he  said,  was  never  the  same  two  consecutive  sum- 
mers ;  and  this  summer  no  one  had  yet  crossed.' 
The  greatest  caution  was  necessary  in  making  every- 
step ;  and  we  were  fi^quently  obliged  to  withdraw 
our  feet,  which,  by  a  very  slight  pressure,  had  sunk 
to  a  -considerable  depth.     Contrary  to  the  usual 


p^nctice,  1  ieft>9&y^4Q«  JnrOijedkjM^tionth^b^ 
90fmo^  1^  feimiida^ljs .;  iMit  a  -deep  mi  tql^snU^ 
\fx&ad  s^DQam  rin^ist  he  padscd*  TJb^e  .guide,  ho weyerj 
^ssujciqg'imi,  tbut  if  J  eoiild  t^ch  the  lake  I  should 
ffXkiaj^gTAvfiliy  bottom)  I  .'Uttei^ptcfd  tbis,  anj 
9IHJceeded  in  leaping  over  the  atre9m,ifirom  whi<2h  { 
«jOOQ  reac^od  tl^  lake,  md  fpund  that  .the  ^nde 
h«d  fipoken  tivly*  I  thesefoi^  waUs^d  ,in  tjbe  v»^ 
fe^  all  the  119^  jpwid  tjti^  head  of  the  laVe^  till  1 
got  eQtiBely  -dear  <>£  ihe  jbpg)  and  fo^d  a  &m  foot- 
ing the  wholie  4A9t(inc^  at  .the  depth  of  from  two 
tfi  tltfoe  l(eet  of  wi^r.  A?  ;fQr  the  guide,  he  m$s 
iff^Ofe  .thsA  iMi  bow^  ^M)&i»e  he  came  ^p  with  me. 
NqI^  ti^y^iog  it  prittdc^t  to  .attem^  leaping  the 
i^lKf^nm^  be  had  en^^vpured  to  piok  his  ste^  acrosSs 
^  b<%;  b^t  £>v^d  this  ini^aeticable,  and  was  d^ 
liged  at  J4i9t  Jtoj^owmy  e^^ample,  thoijgh  with  n(A 
qjl^  ttte  sfiHSi^  suc^ss ;  /or  he  was.not  able  ^e^tire- 
1^  rtp  cku^r  iibe  ^ceaw^  ai»d  scrambled  lOQt  with 
9eme  iHimitj*  ThfiTe  is  sofurcely  any  kwd  .pf 
4«Bger  ijl^  I  vsQuld  not  mof«  readily  ectcovmter 
than  the  ^giir  of  a  bc^:  iit  is  of  a  jtuddea  kind^ 
aod  jbum^  c^Qi^  ani  hiiman  effort  ase  alike 
if^ffilim^  |o  savet*  I  reodUy  admit  lihat  my  seo- 
%itio9s  iw^ee  figPfteable,  when,  sealj^  myself  iqpoia 
a  i^^one  ^poia  ih^  ^ouotain-side,  I  looked  back, 
^d^w  ijbe  hog  \Mxid  me*  It  is  a  pkasant 
Caeiybg,  ^90,  ihfft  wH^  we  ei:|>e^dai3e  in  veacb> 
V^  ^  ^h^st  part  of  ^  |)as9,  wd  in  lookit^  # 
tjh^  jp^o|i9Jt9ins  op^pMOg  ibejow ;  but  hieiikg  entjj^ 
%o«k(9d  by  walking  tbrpi^  the  Ivke^  I  hastenec 
^rwj^  ^  £i$it  a$  4lie  fwl^mre  of  itbe  path  would  «!•  ' 
\^m» . .  XtU8«  hpweyer,  w^^  slow  •eppugfa.  AH  {He 
^l^«l(H^  tbfe^^pf  Ijbe  hdpe, »  4iyst)»a&e,  J  «}i9i;i^ 


l^ijiki  ei at  least' a^l^sgiuii  ttobiadUrnbe  vefpjM^ 
tibttoufily^  Gb^rad'  ^nm  I'ocks  awot  stoiw^  beiiiilft& 
ft]  to' look  at;  item  the  soaiter'  bloteottto  dP-  tk# 
ifaododebdrotl  ¥4ikh^  0ver^  iirhe#e  abonttd;-  bM 
extf^ely  diffieoir  to  fa»»  ovtr;  aid  I  hailed  with 
pltesure  my  anivtti  at  tfa«  tehei^  end  of  th»^  kke^ 
whope  asnuill  gtBaaif  pkiti  8ti«lliohted  mto  the^viil^ 
\a^  that* lisad^ ^ownto  the  Canton- of  Uri^ 

The  <fesden<^into  (iie  Canton  of  UiiiB  hm  ill- 
t(t<esm)g  littuv  tha  BMMt  froiS^  llie  Gvbont.  f  h« 
^leysat^  inctod g]<ie«l  mid  beauliftil;  bifet  Umw 
al%:no  8tthtiiA«  pro^ota;  and  vols'  never*  g«l' so 
tew  ag  th^  i«^n  of  \vood.«  Tfie  bifiudi  oi*  xhn 
Reuss,  which  flows  from  the  Lake  of  the  ObeMd^ 
is  your  companion  all  the  way,  flowing  in  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids  into  the  Valley  of  Ursem,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  other  branches,  afterwards 
flowing  in  one  stream  down  the  valley  which 
bears  its  own  name — the  Valley  of  the  Reuss. 

The  Reuss  is  a  remarkable  river  on  several 
accounts :  not  from  the  length  of  its  course,  nor 
from  the  volume  of  its  waters :  in  both  of  these 
it  h  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  Rhine, 
the  Rhone,  and  perhaps  even  the  Aar ;  but  from 
its  extraordinary  rapidity — &x  exceeding  that  of 
the  Rhone — and  nom  the  magnificent  scenery 
which  is  found  upon  its  banks.  The  whole 
course  of  the  river,  from  the  Vale  of  Ursem  till  it 
Mis  into  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  is  a  succession  of 
cataracts ;  and  in  the  short  ^ace  of  four  leagues, 
its  inclination  is  no  less  than  2500  fleet.  But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  anticipate,  as  I  purpose  de- 
scending the  Valley  of  the  Reuss. 

The  first  view  that  opened  before  me  into  the 
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VaQey  of  Ursem,  paitioularly  pleased  me.  You 
unexpectedly  reach  a  platfonn^  and  the  whole  vale 
lie?  smiling  at  jomr  feet.  Its  beauty  is  of  a  quiet 
and  modest  kind.  It  is  not  like  the  richer  valleys^ 
diversified  with  Qom-fields  and  gardens,  and  with 
all  the  variety  of  fruit  and  forest-trees.  It  has 
noQCL  of  these  attractions ;  its  robe  is  all  green, 
the  freshest  green  in  the  world.  Tb»e  it  li^  en- 
vironed by  eternal  snows,  a  beautiful  image  of 
spring  .in  the  bosom  of  winter.  I  hastened  U> 
readh  it ;  an^^  after  about  two  hours  of  very  rapid 
descent,  I  waJked  into  the  village  of  Andermatt^ 
where  there  is  one  of  the  best  iims  in  Switz^r^ 
land. 
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CHAPTERXL 
9HB  GAKTOK  OF  UBI — THE  YALLET  07  TRZT 

BEuaa 

Jbtdermatt,  and  the  VaUey  of  Uraern — Swal  JBctmomn 
^Ihiacent  of  the  Valley  of  the  Reuee^The  DemTe 
BridgO'^Nt^iected  state  of  Agriadture,  and  Me  eaneeg 
ofi^^Scenery  of  the  VaUey-^AUorff  and  ite  eon" 
nacion  with  WHKam  Te0— i^M2m»  and  the  Lake  of 

'.  Urir^An  Evening  on  the  Zak»-^Tefft  Chapel^ 
Character  of  the  Lake  of  Uri — Compariton  h^een 
Ae  Lakes  of  SwUzerbnd  and  Swise  Seenay,  m' A  the 

•   Seenergofthe  SeoichandJEhi^iskLahet, 


Andbrmatt  is  the  largest  of  the  four  villaeea 
whidi  8[Nriiikle  the  little  Vale  of  Uisem.  It  Bea 
about  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and^ 
mth  the  exQeption  of  a  small  plantatioa  of.  oU 
ash-treesy.  no  wood  of  aay  kind  is.  to.  be  seen. 
But  I  recollect  Andennatt  with  pleasure ;.  whetbes 
because  it  is  really  deserving  of  pleasant  reooUeo- 
tioDs,-  or  because^  after:  the  wretched  inns  of  the 
Griscmsy  the  inn  at  Andennatt  seemed  a  paradise^ 
I  jBoa  scarcely  able: to.  telL  Before  night-&n»  I 
had  ^e  to  walk  as  fiir  as  Hospital>.  and  to  enjoy 
ibe  stillneBs.  and  green  beauty  of  the  valley ;  mid 
before  I  returned  to  Andennatt,  the  bounded.  ho« 
tizon  of  the  vale  of  Uiaemji?a8  lightedup  withstais. 
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In  fonner  times,  this  valley  formed  a  republic  in  ft- 
sel^  and  was  governed  by  separate  laws ;  now  it  * 
is  merged  in  the  Canton  of  Uri^  and  is  governed  • 
by  its  laws.     The  whole  inhabitants  of  the  valley  > 
amomit  to  about  1400.  They  generally  live  upon 
the  produce  of  their  own  possessions ;  but  these 
are  small»  sufficing  only  for  the  scanty  support  of  - 
their  fiunilies.  .  It  is.  a  pity  that  the  cheese  whidi 
is  made  in  this  valley  should  be  too  dehcate  for 
expoitatiom-     It.ier  tinly  delieioiie;^  and'  wcnpid 
bear  a  very  high  priee,  Were  it  found  in  the 
French,  or  even  in  the  principal^Swiss  markets. 
Anderisatt,  Which  in*  niost  of  the  other  cantons 
would  be  but  a  very  inconsiderable  village^  is  a 
pkMe  of  some  0filil6equ6n<$e  in  the  little  Gaaton^of 
Uri,  which  indeed'  ctkt-  boasir  isi  oidy  dtitf  to^fn^ 
AltorC     The'wKble  Canftoil  of  Uri  majr  be'  s^  * 
to  be  con^^trised  in  one  valley,  die  Vall^-  of  the 
Reuss,  havi^  thb  l^de  pkiw  of  Ursem  £9r  its 
head,  and  the  lower  end  expanding  into  another 
MidB'phiiv  hetme^  Mtati  aiid  die'Lako  of  UrL 
Itis  said  of  the  GanlQiifof  Uidy  that  the  infaabiv 
tmii  and  the  homed  otttk'  aro  aboiie  equld<  i» 
Mrnher,!  eai^' aMoi&itBig:  t6<  n«dy  ll,od&.  I# 
tbirBayitig'be'tnie^'.and'  I  have-  reason' to  thiilk'ilp 
dote  not.  gMHtly'  eir,  it  soffiiAeotfy'indtetfteid  thfel    ■ 
peoror^of  iAm  inhabitaiits^- wfaeiie'sdie  weByi»i0   '- 
di^'  oatde*    The*  6aBtto'  of'  Uri<  rvMgnieeS'  noi^ 
faoeditvyrprmlegts^    A  getfietal^anemblyof' a» 
oitaise&s  aittved  a^che.i^  of  twienty^exenisefrthtf 
msffeeaa  power*^  and'  appoiiit9'«he<diff0iBat  eowk*^ 
cik  '  It  ia  a  puKly  Gatttohe'  caiitcm,  dependeM  . 
mp^n  the  Bishop  of  Cfaur ;  and  all  thr  sehoob  aNf    • 
UMkcttlie  nuMigteeBt'C^llM  priflslK 
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The  w^ll-known  fmdmtidi-vtsited  Devil's  Bridge 
is  onfy  flbout  half  a  league  fix>m  Anderraatt.    Every 
moiuitamous'  cou&tiy  has  one  or  more  Devil's 
Bd^es.     Whenever  there  is  a  bridge  with  any 
thing  terrific  about  it,  it  receives  from  the  natives 
of  the  neighbourhood  the  appellation  of  Devil's 
Bridge.     Wales  and  Scothmd  have  both  their 
Devil's  Bridges ;   and,  in  Switzerland,  there  is 
one.  in  several  of  the  cantons*     But  the  Devil's 
Bri^,  par  excellence^  is  undoubtedly  that  over 
the  Reuss*    I  confess  it  somewhat  disappointed 
me ;  and  yet  1  can  scanty  tell  why.     I  believe  I 
^pected  that  the  height  of  the  bridge  above  the 
ri^r  would  have  been  much  :greftter.     But  the 
chief  daim  of  this  bridge  to  the  distinguished  rank 
U  holds,  does  not  depend  upon  its  elevation — ^for 
Pantenbruc^  in  Glarus,  and  severid  other  bridges, 
ve  greatly  more  distinguished  in  this  respect— but 
upon  the  tremendous  torrent  that  rushes  through 
the  gorge  above,  and  forms  first  a  fall,  and  then 
A  fine  rapid,  underneath  the  arch.     It  is  not  un^ 
'ucdythat  the  improvements  then  going  on  in 
*lie  ndghbourhood,  may  in  some  degree  have 
weakened  the  impression  which  might  otherwise 
we  been  produced.     A  new  and  very  substantial 
pridge,  in  which  the  devil  cannot  daim  any  diare, 
>8  oeeting  within  a  few  yards  of  the  old  one ;  and 
^^^  I  reached  the  spot,  I  found  twenty  or  thirty 
voikmen  busily  employed  in  its  construction.     I 
fed  weQ  convinced,  that  the  impression  made  upon 
the  laind  under  circumstances  like  these,  must  be 
feeUe  in*  con^arison  with  the  impression  thai 
wooU  faicvebe^  made  upon  it  had  I  travelled  this 
eoQotry  a  few  years  eariier,  when  the  old  aijdi 
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spfliuied  tht  tcftt&it^  tnd  inicn  iSm  tns^alxT  migni 
have  been  alone  ti^th  nature,  in  plaee  of  in  the 
midst  of  human  lalKmr,  ahd  when  the  only  voktt 
heard  wetvM.  hwe  been  the  voice  of  the  eataradt 
I  readily  admit,  hotvever,  that  the  work  goii^  on  k 
a  most  important  one*  Theite  is  not  only  a  new 
bridge  erecting,  hot  a  new  road  down  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Reuas  is  already  &r  advanced.  It  ib 
constructed  up6n  the  very  best  e^rstem  of  ro«l« 
making*  It  is  safe  and  broad ;  «d  dlhoi^h  ^e 
kiclini&on  of  the  vafiey  is  an  inch  and  a  half  ifei 
the  yard,  a  carriage  may  foe  drawn  at  a  fiifl  tnH 
Uie  idiole  way  down* 

In  walking  from  Andennatt  down  the  valley^  I 
met  sevend  small  carts  laden  wi^  sacks  of  flom^ 
^r  the  use  of  the  inhabitantB  of  Ursem,  and  of 
llie  upper  part  of  tibe  valley*  I  also  met  at  Umi, 
twenty  women  carrying  up  potatoes  and  other  ve^ 
getables.  Throt^hout  the  whole  of  the  upper  pot 
f&i  the  valley  of  the  Renss,  and  in  the  vde  <df 
Utsem,  not  one  sta&  of  any  land  of  gndn,  ikor 
one  vegetable  of  any  kind,  is  to  be  seen*  Tlierfe 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  might  be  sue- 
eessMy  cidtivated.  The  Vale  of  Ursem  j^o- 
duces  most  exeellent  pattm^,  and  is  admiitied  to 
possess  a  good  acSL  It  is  fisr  more  i^elteted  than 
i^ost  any  pait  of  the  Engadine ;  and  akhcMi^ 
more  elevated  than  some  psits  of  it,  it  is  less  w- 
vated  than  many  other  parts  wheie  rye  is  grown 
abundantly,  whm  other  graai-^-even  wheat-^^not 
a  fittlure,  and  where  idl  the  hardier  vi^etables  «e 
plentifeL  But  the  land  throughout  m  1^  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Eeuss^  and  in  liob  lower 
pait  of  Ufsem,  isgrea^negleeled.    I  am- •eon- 


wiMbd  diat  gjnia  ^  <mw  idnd  and  «Q<Hher»  «nd, 
tbe  faaidgr  vegetehleiy  night  be  culti?a(ed  in  sof* 
fiaeat  quantilies  to  supply  the  wante  of  the  valley ; 
but  dm  iiihahitaiita  eeem  Co  be  oonteBted  with  po- 
iw^,  «iid  loare  the  floil  lo  aatuie. 

I  have  frequently  observed,  that, .  in  all  placca 
when  there  is  agieat  influx  x)C.<tnmger%  the lofaa- 
bitvDta  are  .idle,  and.  oonaequently  poor.  They 
toist  to  oamaltiesa  and  find  it  eaaier  to  pidk  u^  a 
Kfing  l^  the  wanta^  and  pactly  by  the  bounty  o£ 
Ittvdlen^  than  to  labour  the  ^[lound.  Tliiais^ 
wrtable  m  very  many  parts  of  Switeerlaody  and 
tight  no  doobt  he  lemaikad  in  other  couotfies 
aisQ.  *rhefie  are.  few  parts. of  Switfserland  more 
visitedthan  the  Devil's  Bridge,  Uisenb  aad  Mount 
St  Gcifaavd;  and  in  few  plaoes  are  the  effects  of 
das  man  visihle  in  the  impeifect  cultivation  of  die 
soil,  and  in  she  state  of  the  inhabilante.  If  Ur« 
aon  and  die  vaSkj  of  dss  Reuss  were,  like  the 
Engsdine,  shirt  o«fe  from  the  test  of  the  world, 
the  remit  would  be  dilfepeal»  it  is  then  (hat  tha 
ii^habitants  are  forced  m)on  their  rosouroesi  and 
Ihne  areibind  in  tfaeeumsse  df  their  industiy. 

No  one  can.  ha  oAerwise  dbox  charmed  willi 

the  ssoisryy  in  desaenduig  Ae  volley  of  the  Reuasu 

Gmni  the  IHml'^  Bridge^  d«ring  at  leiast  two 

hpjguas,  the  banks  toaa  a  auceession  of  tcemen«- 

^DBsprecipiGosi  and  tha  liver  is  itself  one  conti* 

taed  lafUL    1  was  now  on  one  of  the  great 

&nashagfaws^{  moAf  according^,  I  mei  toudsts 

^  every  tosm,  chiefly  £n^h  or  German.     Aftar 

the  fioglish*  the  Graapoans  andiRussians  travel  tha 

«««B^;  the  iFasBdi /die  least  o^  Th^ 

49B^4p».higtd||r:af  ibew  01m  oeintiy  to  go  ioj^ 
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others  in  quest  of  either  pleasure  or  pofitl  '  It  is' 
only  men  of  science  who  travel;  and  the  consc'^' 
quence  of  this  is,  that  abroad  the  French  have  ac- 
quired, and  probably  with  justice,  the  character  of 
being  more  inquiring  than  the  natives   of  any 
Other  country. 

About  two  leagues  lower  down  than  Ander-* 
matt^  I  found  the  valley  vdden.  It  was  no  longer 
a  goige,  but  deserved  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known — ^the  Valley  of  the  Reuss.  *  The  sceneiy, 
too,  had  somewhat  changed  its  character.  The 
rocks  that  bounded  the  vaUey  were  somewhat  less 
precipitous,  and  were  no  longer  entirely  naked;: 
and,  mingled  with  the  firs  that  fringed  the  riv»« 
side,  were  some  walnut-trees.  Cottages,  too,* 
were  sprinkled  here  and  there,  and  now  and  then 
a  hamlet;  still,  however,  grass  only  v^as  to  be 
seen.  I  saw  many  warm  stripes,  and  even  little 
plains,  along  the  river-side,  where  wheat  and  ve- 
getables could  have  been  successfully  cultivated ; 
but  I  still  continued  to  meet  carts  laden  with  flour 
and  potatoes. 

Passing  through  a  little  village,  about  nine  in 
the  morning,  I  met  upwards  of  a  hundred  per- 
sons returning  from  prayers,  all  in  their  hohday 
clothes.  This  was  no  holiday;  but  the  daily  cus- 
tom here,  and  in  many  other  of  the  Catholic  ju- 
risdictions, is  to  spena  the  morning  from  six  to 
eight  in  church.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  a  word 
against  the  habit  of  daily  devotion,  or  to  apeak 
mth  levity  of  the  du^  incumbent  upon  all,  to  re- 
turn thauKS  to  God  for  the  light  of  another  morn- 
ing ;  nor  will  I  even  venture  to  say  to  those  who 
profess  a  creed'  di&iing  from  minei  that  a  prayer 
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in  the  dosety  and  of  greater  brevity,  might  be  as 
pleasing  to  the  Deity ;  but  I  may,  nevertheless,  in 
mentioning  a  &ct,  state  what  seem  to  be  its  re- 
sults ;  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a 
neglected  soil,  and  imperfect  cultivation,  are  occa- 
fii(Hied  by  the  many  hours  daily  devoted  to  prayer 
and  ceremonial,  even  more  than .  by  the  too  fre- 
quent recurrence  oi  jours  de  fete.     The  strict 
Catholic^  who. happens  to  reside  within  a  juris- 
diction where  great  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
frequency  and  prolongation  of  prayers  and  cere- 
monials, spends  in  church  those  morning  hours, 
^t^uch  an  English  labourer  ^ends  in  the  fields. 
The  former  dresses  in  the  morning  in  his  holiday 
clothes,  and  throws  them  off  when  he  returns ; 
the  latter  dresses  in  the  morning  for  the  whole 
day,  and  loses  no  time  in  dressing  and  undressing. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  morning  hours  that  are  lost  to 
labour.  At  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  strict  Catho- 
lic of  Uri  and  else'where  must  again  throw  off  his 
labourer's  apparel,  put  on  his  bc^  clothes,  and  re- 
pair to  church.     I  do  trust  the  reader  will  not 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  I  intend  to  pass  any 
censure  upon  those  who  thus  occupy  then:  hours 
in  prayer ;  nor  even  upon  those  by  whose  counsel 
they  are  directed.  All  this  may  be  considered  by  them 
essential  to  salvation  ;  but  can  it  be  for  a  moment 
denied,  that  most  important  results  are  thus  pro- 
duced upon  the  agriculture  of  a  country  ?     Ask 
an  Engush  &rmer  what  would  be  the  effect,  if  a 
law  were  passed  by  which  all  labour  were  forbid- 
den between  the  hours  of  six  and  eight  in  the 
morning,   and  between  two  and  four  in  the  after- 
.noon ;  and  I  believe  his  answer  would  be,  that  if 
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lie  coiituiotd  Uf  pi^  the  nme  rant^  Uaamfy  muk 
wages,  he  shomld  ^leedily  be  nnned* 

As  I  defended  stitt  hmer  in  the  Talleyy  the 
scenery  became  laore  vmkd  and  more  beaotifial; 
Channing  meadows  hjhfiiie  mer««idey  prattiy 
diversified  by  dumps  ef  wabiat  and  pear«tKeei^ 
which  entirely  fringed  both  tides  of  the  men 
The  cottages  a&d  hamlets  thiddy  dotted  liis 
tdopes,  standiag  generafly  npoft  those  little  chni' 
netices  which  were  above  the  readi  of  thewntfar 
floods^  and  in  part  also  secure  against  the  dneent 
lyf  stones^  and  the  avalanche  of  snow ;  and  heiav 
althongh  the  RetBS  had>  escaped  from  the  rodey 
defiles  that  higher  up  £>roed  it  into  lapids  and 
cataracts,  it  stm  retained  the  intCMSt  and  ^oiae* 
ter  of  a  mountam-rtrer.  Still  it  ran  »  joyott 
course,  leaping  and  rioting  along,  and  occaaional- 
iy  broke  into  litde  cascades,  as  if  just  to  mnind 
t>ne  of  the  feats  it  had  already  aocompltshed. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  Altor£  It  is  deao, 
beautifiiBy  nlui^ed,  and  surroundad  by  gardcoa 
and  orchards.  Yet,  even  here,  where  lie  dimaie 
is  mild,  alhd  where  the  ordiaaiy  fruits  coine  to 
great  perfection,  scarcdy  an  ear  of  grain  is  to  be 
seen.  Altorf  is  closely  connected  with  the  his* 
tory  of  William  Teil.  He  was  bora  in  the  little 
vilbge  of  Biirglen,  dose  by ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  scene,  so  well  known  as  the  ongin  of  Swisa 
Sberty,  took  place,  when  Tell  was  recpured  to 
strike  off  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  child. 
An  cid  tower  was  shown  to  me,  as  indicating  the 
iqM>t  formerly  occupied  by  the  linden-tKe,  be* 
neath  whidi  the  di^d  was  piaeed.  This  mx^  bt 
true^  or  it  may  not ;  but  I  ahoidd  rather  think 
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it»  tmmr  is.  oim  mkm  m^mpt  to  the  history  of 
William  TelL 

I  did  not  rfomi  loi^  «l  Akoii^  but  walked 
forward  to  Muelen,  where  I  intended  remaining 
uU  next  momini^  •  it  19  a  mere  inUage,  but  ia  of 
asne  little  in»offt«QO0  w  being  the  place  of  em- 
bKkatioa  for  tinewnne.  Hm#  the  Lake  of  Lu« 
oeme  is  sieen  fi«  the  firv^lHne^  and  at  no  point  can 
it  he  seen  to  gieater  adviwM»g?«  It  happened  to 
be  one  of  those  deliciaua  eveninga  that  lend  a 
phaw  to  any  «cea<»ry»  Th^  most  banen  heath 
nould  hav«  aniil^d  beneath  ita  mellow  light..  Bui 
the  Z^ake  of  Uri»  eonfesaedly  one  of  the  most 
mil^u&oeait  fliBejMe  in  Switaerlaiidy  waa  spread  out 
b^ore  m,e ;  ^nd  J  felt  myself  ^te  justified  in  re- 
fiising  the  iniatatiloii  of  a  lai^  party  of  travellers 
te  joia  them  in  a  late  dinner.  I  hired  the  small*- 
ssb  boat  I  eoidd  find*  and  coaiBted  iqp  the  lake ; 
and,  in  about  an  homv  I  found  myself  opposite 
to  a  chapel  greeted  upon  a  little  elevated  rock, 
gMidily  painted)  and  not  at  «U  harmonising  with 
iths  ymi  sesQisry  aiRouDd*  The  history  of  the 
ch^idl  is  this  ^-^Wi^iaI^  Tell  wy»  taken  prisoner 
at  J^tp^  and  waa  to  be  oMiveyed  to  Kuznaoh. 
For  ibis  purpose,  be  was  put  into  a  boat  at  flue- 
len,  and  the  boat  set  swl ;  but  one.  of  those  sud<- 
dsb  ^d  violent  •  storms  to  which  the  lake  is  so 
si^JBct  hairing  arisen*  the  boat  was  driven  dose 
to  the  shore,  TeU*  viko  is  wdl  known  to  have 
been  a  powerful  mau,  saw  bis  opportunity,  and 
.availed  himself  of  it*  lis  suddediy  shook  himr 
aelf  'free  from  his  bouds^  and  lei^ped  on  shore ; 
end.  it  is  upon  the  spot  wheits  this  waa  acccNai* 
itiflhed  Aat  thA  cbApef  is  exeoted^  becanse  it  wis 
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owing  to  this  l^at  the  ^emy  of  Swiss  Ubeity  wflt 
destroyed.  Tell,  who  knew  all  the  momitain* 
passes,  fled  over  to  Ktiznadi,  and  there  killed  tlfe 
tyrant. 

However  little  in  harmony  with  the  sc^iery 
the  chapel  and  its  decorations  may  be,  it  is  de* 
lightfi:dly  situated  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sur- 
rounding views.  I  moored  my  boat  beneath,  and 
sat  long  within  the  haUowed  precinct,  lookmg 
over  the  lake,  and  across  to  the  great  mountains 
that  bounded  it.  I  saw  the  last  sun-beam  depart 
from  the  htce  of  the  waters ;  and  I  saw  the  sha- 
dows gradually  creep  up  the  mountain-side,  till  the 
bright  hues  of  evening  now  forsiddng  one  ravine, 
now  another — ^now  leaving  the  cotti^e,  and  then 
the  chalet—crimsoned  only  the  snow-peaks  with 
their  dying  lustre.  All  was  gray  as  I  coasted  back  fo 
Fluelen ;  but  the  dimness  of  evening  accords  ymbU 
with  the  gloomy  character  of  the  scenery  of  Un. 
With  corn-fields  and  pleasant  pasture,  and  sprin- 
kled cottages,  we  look  for  the  harmony  of  light 
and  sun-b^uns ;  but  with  grim  rocks,  and  deep 
waters,  and  dark  woods,  we  feel  that  the  glare  oi 
light  is  oBPensive.  Sun-beams  have  no  business 
there.  A  cloudy  sky,  or  the  dim  evening,  are 
the  best  accompaniments  of  the  sublime. 

Next  morning  I  left  Fluelen ;  and  with  a  ine 
breeze  from  the  south,  and  a  well  filled  sail,  I 
soon  passed  the  chapel,  and  approached  the  head 
of  the  first  reach  of  the  lake.  Nothing  can  be 
-finer  than  the  view  back  into  the  Lake  of  Uri, 
The  situation  of  this  lake  is  such,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  view  of  it  unless  from  the 
water ;  and  no  one  should  visit  Lucerne  withoqit 
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nilmg  to  fluden.  When  I  speak  of  any  of 
the  Swisa  lakes,  I  always  call  to  imagination  the 
Uces  of  my  own  country,  that  I  may,  if  possible, 
find  some  resemblance  ;  because  no  power  of  de* 
scription,  even  if  possessed  in  a  tenfold  greater 
degree  than  any  that  I  am  able  to  exercise,  can 
be  so  satis&ctory  to  the  reader,  or  convey  to  his 
mind  so  distinct  an  image,  as  a  reference  to  some- 
thing that  he  has  seen.  The  Lake  of  Uri  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  upper  part  of  UUes- 
waler,  looking  into  Patterdale.  No  doubt  the 
acenery  of  the  Lake  of  Uri  is  greatly  more  majes- 
tic, the  mountains  are  greatly  higher,  and  the 
rocks  far  more  elevated  and  more  precipitous ; 
md  in  Ulleswater,  we  also  look  in  vain  for  that 
thick  clothing  of  wood,  which  in  many  places  so 
finely  covers  the  rocks  that  bound  the  Lake  of 
Uri.  Still  there  is  a  resemblance,  which  I  be- 
lieve no  one  who  has  seen  both  lakes  will  refuse 
to  admit. 

•  I  have  frequently  heard  the  observation  ma^e^ 
that,  after  seemg  the  scenery  of  Switzerland,  one 
wiU  find,  little  ^easure  in  travelling  through  the 
mountainous  districts  of  our  own  country.  I  en- 
tirely dissent  fi^^m  this  opinion,  not  only  because 
I  think  one  may  look  with  pleasure  upon  beauty 
.  or  sublimity  of  an  inferior  order,  after  having  be- 
held that  which  ftu*  eclipses  it,  but  because  the  sce- 
nery of  our  lakes  and  mountains  is  of  a  different 
eharacter.  The  character  ofWinandermere  is  indeed 
the  same  as  the  characrer  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
which  £bi  eclipses  it  in  splendour ;  but  there  is 
nothing  i|i  Switzerland  that  resembles  either  Der-* 
.^wentwater,  or  Wastwater.    Let  it  be  recollect- 
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«4»  tooy  that,  en  the  boseo^  of  a  lake,  the  hoiiiKm 
1$  extremely  boaaded^  and  that,  gcnendly,  tbe 
peaks  of  the  lofty  monntaiiia  retiie ;  and  it  wiQ 
not  seem  extiaordiiiary  if  I  aaaartt  that  the  a^oeKy 
acound  one  of  our  J^g}uk  lakes  may  ^em  as  iii»> 
jestic  as  that  which  smrounds  the  Lake  of  Swi^ 
aeriand*  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  always  the/eaaa* 
From  the  entrance  into  the  Laka  of  Uri,  a  mnlt^ 
Uide  of  snow-peaks  are  visible ;  and  at  the  impei 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  also,  the  tops  ot  the 
highest  mountains  bound  the  Yuaizoa ;  but  this  is 
fiir  from  being  invariably  true  q£  the  Swiss  lakea*; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  distinctive  dmacter  of  Kes- 
wick and  Wastwater  will  indemnify  the  traml? 
ler  for  his  journey,  even  if  he  has  already  made 
the  lour  of  Switaerkiid*  But  the  Scotch  lakeaaC* 
ford  me  a  still  sponger  aigumenl.  Theduwaoterof 
Ijoch-Lomond  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  any 
lake  in  Switaerland ;  and  altogether*  I  think,  it  ii 
more  beautifuL  With  the  exception  of  the  Lake 
of  Bienne,  none  of  the  Sfviss  lakes  have  any  isl- 
anib.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  seaioely  oonqiea- 
sated  by  their  other  claims  to  superiority.  Jm 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  Lake  of  Zunc^  of  tke 
Liuke  of  Lucerne,  figure  to  himself  the  effect  of 
many  wooded  ishmds  ^MinUed  along  their  svr* 
fiice :  whichever  oi  the  Swiss  lakes  might  be  ao 
distinguished,  woidd  unquestionably  possess  a  de* 
eided  superiority  over  all  the  rest ;  and  i^  in  other 
ieq>ects,  Loch*Lomond  approaches  even  at  a  very 
bumble  distance^  the  channs  of  the  Swiss  laksi^ 
the  numerous  and  benutiful  iaiands  by  which  tha^ 
lake  is  adorned,  will  entitle  it  to  arivahrywilhtiw 
aoat  beautiful  of  tbem. 


*'  fiufc  thefe  u  jot  aaoliier  zeubn  iHiy  the  sceiifr 
xy  of  ibe  Bdtiah  jnountam-^duliMts  viB  bear  am 
tntpecdon,  oftn  the  terdler  liaa  made  th«  tonr  of 
Sfi^aeriaiid..    Many  of  the  Swiss  kkaslie  littlo 
Ifltt  than  200Q  fset  above  the  kvol  of  the  aaa; 
and  many  of  the  AJ^iine  vaUeya.  ase  cbuble  tbat 
alevation*     On  the  other  hmdy .  the  level  of  aooit 
cf  the  British  lakes  exceeds^  by  but  aftw  lumcbed 
fisety  dio  ievel  of  the  sea^^iariieed  soaos  of  the 
fiootdb  lakes  are  arms  a£  the  aea*     Now,  the  A 
feet  of  this  is  obvious.    If  the  mountains,  or  mr 
iber  the  vistUe  hei^^  surrounding .  one  of  the 
British  lakes,  be  205o  feet  lower  thui  those  whieh 
liae  above  the  Swiss  lake»  the  seenery  of  the  ona 
vill  seem  as  ma^estie  as  that  of  ibe  other ;  andy  iq 
truth,  is  so.    It  seldom  happens  that  mnrnifniaiab 
rising  beyond  6000  feet,  dip  into  any  of  the  Swiss 
bkes.     This  is,  at  all  events  true  of  the  Lakas 
of  Geneva,  Zurich,  Neufchatel,  Bienne,  and  p6» 
haps  Briostz  loid  Thun — of  all,  uidaed^  eKfiep^ng 
Lneeme  aid  Zoug,  and  the  Wallansee ;  ao  that  the 
aoenery  around  the  head  of  UUeswatar^  Wastwi^ 
4er,  LochF*Tay,  and  the  head  of  Lo^-Lomond^  is 
nearly  upon  an  equality  with  the  scenery  sursoundp 
ing  these  SwiB»  lakes.     The  same  reason  vhidb  I 
hsjve  just  aasignfid,  as  entitling  me  to  compane  the 
lahnaoenery  of  Britain  with  that  of  Switzerisud* 
has  cotainly  the  effect  of  disappointing,  in  aoma 
d^ee,  the  expectations  of  the  trasrelltf  in  Swit» 
E^land.     Before  travelling  into   Switzerland,  we 
hear  of  mountains  10,000,   12,000,  and  14,000 
feet  high ;  and  we  fency  Snowdon  with  two  other 
Snowdons  piled  upon  it,  and  imagine  within  our- 
selves the  sublimity  of  such  a  scene.    But  this  we 
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find  to  be  a  delusion-  Before  reaching  the  base 
of  any  of  the  great  mountains,  .we  have  probably 
attained  an  elevation  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  by  a 
^ual  ascent,  begun  at  Calais,  and  endiii  per- 
haps in  the  Valley  of  Ghindelwald.  It  is  doubt* 
iul,  even  when  we  have  reached  this  elevation,  if 
we  are  able  to  see  the  loftiest  summit  of  .the  adja* 
cent  mountains.  We  probably  see  only  an  ime« 
rior  peak  or  flank  of  the  mountain  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  we  are  then 
looking  upon  a  mountain  5000  or  6000  fieet 
higher  than  the  point  upon  which  we  stand — a 
reality  very  different  firom  the  conception  of  three 
Snowdons  piled  upon  each  other.  Or  even  sv^ 
posing  that,  &om  the  elevation  we  have  attained, 
we  should  be  able  to  discover  the  highest  peak, 
it  is  so  £ur  back,  so  distant,  and  so  surrounded  by 
other  peaks,  whose  greater  proximity  deceives  us 
as  to  relative  elevation,  that  we  still  call  to  mind 
the  majestic  image  we  had  conceived,  and  lament 
to  find  that  it  is  not  realized.  The  traveller,  who 
contents  himself  with  viewing  the  mountains  from 
the  valleys,  cannot  feel  and  comprehend  the  ma-* 

i'esty  of  Swiss  scenery.  He  must  leave  the  val* 
eys,  and  go  into  the  moimtains — ^fetigue,  cold, 
storms,  glaciers,  precipices,  imd  the  thunder  of  the 
cataract  and  avalanche,  will  open  to  him  a  w<»ld 
of  knowledge,  which  would  otherwise  have  beei\ 
for  ever  closed. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
THE  CAKTON,  LAKE,  AND  CITT  OF  LUCERNE. 

ITu  Zake  of  the  Four  Cantoiu — Sistorie  RecofkettoM 
— Srunnen-^Schwytz —  Visit  to  the  Valley  ofZtauertz, 
and  the  Site  of  OoUau^  The  Fatt  of  the  Rossberg-^ 
Some  l^etaUaf  and  RefiexUme — Return  to  Bnameny 
€md   Voyage  to  Jjueerne     Oeraaw  and  its  History'-^ 

.  J7te  Rigi'— Lucerne-'^  The  Situation  and  Environs  of 
Jjuceme'^Markets,  and  Prices  of  Provisions^Bridefes 
•^Public  Seminaries— State  of  Morals — I^  Jfonu' 
ment  in  Commemoration  of  the  Swiss  Guards-^  Churches 

'  and  Relics — Promenades^ State  of  the  Caniom  ^At" 

.   Umpt  to  ascend  Mfnmt  Pilate, 

Let  me  return  to  the  Lake  of  Uri,  £rom  whose 
bosom  I  have  been  all  this  while  comparing  the 
scenery  of  the  Swiss  and  British  lakes. 

The  reader  probably  knows,  that  the  Lake  of 
Uri  is  the  upper  reach  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  German,  Waldstattersee.  It  also 
)>ears  the  name  of  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons, 
because  its  shores  belong  to  the  four  Cantons  of 
Lucerne,  Unterwald,  Schwytz,  and  Uri.  Al- 
though the  lake  has  three  distinct  reaches^— each 
80  distinct  £rom  the  other,  that  from  one  you  can« 
not  see  into  the  adjoining  reach — ^no  part  of  the 
lake  bears  any  distinct  name,  excepting  that  which 
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belongs  to  the  Canton  of  Uri.  The  whole  ot  the 
Lake  of  Luoeme  is  about  nine  leagues  long,  but 
scarcely  in  any  part  esce^  a  league  in  breadth* 
Its  depth  is  very  various;  the  reach  which  touches 
upcm  Lucerne  no  where  exceeds  300  feet;  the 
middle  reach  is  in  some  places  a  hundred  &et 
deeper ;  and  the  Lake  of  Uri  ranges  £rom  600  to 
900  feet  in  depth.  This  is  npt  a  great  d^th, 
4X>n8idering  the  height  of  the  surrounding  moun?- 
tains*  Several  of  the  English  hket  ^re  oo^ai^cr- 
ab](y  deeper.  Lucerne  is  decidedly  the  finest  of 
the  Swiss  laiEes ;  its  three  readies  present  vnnf 
variety  of  lake-scenery.  Beauty  is  ihe  diatacter- 
istic  of  the  lower  brandy  which  is  surrounded  by 
eo«ntcywhoii8e%  9od.  ofjohaidsy  and  wooded  knoOs. 
Yhe  middle  branch  may  be  said  to  be  piotvesijiie^ 
though  still  there  is  much  beauty  mingled  with  it; 
and  the  character  o£  the  branch  of  ijri  is  suUt- 
ni^  In  sailing  from  Altoxf  to  Lucerne^  a  per- 
fect conception  of  the  prinopal  varieties  of  k^e* 
scenery  is  obtained.  Lucerne  is  an  interestii^ 
hdce  also,  £tom  the  historic  recoUectionB  'wiuE 
tAich  it  abounds  ;  for  the  estaUishraent  of  8wisM 
independence  is  the  glory  of  its  banks*  TheiWi 
the  tyranny  of  its  Aufllrian  mastery  first  bi^ot  the 
i«lK}iution  to  oppose  it ;  there,  many  fieree  strag^ 
gies  fer  fineedom  todk  place ;  end  theie,  were  fet* 
fimned  the  valiant  deeds  of  die  patriot  TdL 
Mndi  is  said  about  the  danger  of  the  nav^atioii 
of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne ;  bat  I  eould  not  4eem 
^tat  lUrddents  were  fireqoent.  It  is  generally  eaidt 
Ihat  iStxe  haaska  of  the  heke  of  Uri  ate  so  fged^ 
Infcons  that  a  boat  ean  no  where  puttoshove^  and, 
eonseqoently,  that  ^e^ai^ev  is  iimiiineiilyehoi^l 
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a  Aotm  oivrUke  a  boat  in  tliat  rea^  {'  but  this  b 
mft  strictly  true*  Hie  baoks  are  indeed  pveai* 
pikbusy  and  in  many  {^ces  the  rocks  dip  perpenp 
dicnlarly  into  the  water ;  but  there  is  no  whefa 
so  great  a  oonthraity  of  perpendicular  rode  as  to 
fooder  a  landing  impossible;  and  where  rodss 
seem  at  a  distance  to  be  peipendicular  and  inao^ 
oe889>le»  you  often  find,  upon  approaching  them, 
ihat  a  footing  is  not  idtogether  hopeless. 

I  had  engaged  the  boat  from  rluelen,  not  to 
take  me  to  Lucerne,  but  to  the  little  village  of 
Bhumen,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Idee 
in  wling  upwards,  and  just  opposite  to  the  en* 
tranee  of  the  Uri  branch.  It  was  not  for  die  pui> 
pooe  of  seeing  Brunnen  that  I  landed  there^  but 
beeause  I  intended  going  from  Brunnen  to 
Schwytz,  and  to  Ooldau^  Even  in  this  litde 
vfilage,  I  found  an  inn  which  brou^t  no  dis* 
cnsdit  upon  the  character  of  the  inns  of  Switaer* 
land ;  and,  after  an  excellent  break&st,  I  set  out 
for  Sdiwytz. 

The  wbHc  between  Brunnen  and  Sdiwyts  is 
sii^uiaily  beautifrd.  At  Brunnen,  the  lake  re* 
eedes,  and  ^e  shore,  no  longer  precipitous,  slopes 
eentiy  back  to  Sehwyts,  eovered  ivith  fertility^  and 
rail  of  beauty.  This  is  ithe  &ie^  pwt  of  th^ 
Canton  of  Sdiwyta  ;  foi^  excepting  a  small  part 
whidi  lies  towards  the  Lake  of  Zuridi,  it  is  co*> 
wred  with  steril  mouutaitis,  and  uit«sected  b;^ 
<vidleys,  by  no  means  remadcable  for  their  fertility; 
but  diere  is  no  trace  of  sterility  in  approaching 
-Sohwytz,  v^ioh  stands  most  imposingly  upon  the 
npper  part  of  the  alope-*«  garden  around  it,  «Bid 
te  nd  Joeky  s«annit  of  Mount  M^rthen  towering 
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above  it.  This  pyramidical  mount  presented  a 
very  singular  appearance  as  I  approached  Schwytz;' 
a  &ck  mist  extended  longitudinally  along  the 
sky,  cutting  this  mountain  in  two  ;  and  above  it, 
as  if  floating  upon  the  sea  of  vapour,  stood  the 
red  peak  of  Mount  Mythen,  bathed  in  sun- 
beams. 

I  found  nothing  to  detain  me  long  in  the  town 
of  Schwytz,  whose  chief  attraction  lies  in  the  sin- 
gular beauty  of  its  situation ;  but  as  it  was  then 
too  warm  to  continue  my  walk  to  Goldau,  I  re-* 
mained  at  Schwytz  till  dinner-time,  passing  the 
interval  very  uhprofitably,  though  very  agreeably. 
I  found  a  sloping  orchard,  where  I  lay  dreaming 
away  an  hour  or  two ;  a  very  large  pear-tree  spread 
its  shade  above ;  and  I  had  only  to  walk  a  few 
yards,  if  I  wished  to  cool  my  lips  with  the  deli- 
cious cherries  that  coloured  one  half  of  the  or- 
chard. I  returned  to  the  inn  at  half-past  one, 
where  I  found  a  most  admirable  dinner,  and  two 
agreeable  companions.  It  may  not  be  a  piece  of 
information  altogether  useless,  if  I  tell  the  reader, 
that,  being  much  pleased  with  the  dinner,  and 
with  the  appearance  of  every  thing  I  saw,  I  asked 
the  landlord  upon  what  terms  he  would  furnish 
board  and  lodging— <lining  every  day  as  well  as  I 
had  dined  that  day,  and  including  break&st,  coffee 
or  tea  in  the  evening,  and  a  comfortable  chamber? 
The  answer  was,  four  fraacB — ^the  sum  which  one 
often  pays  for  dinner  alone,  if  no  bargain  has  been 
made. 

I  left  Schwytz  in  the  afternoon  to  walk  to  Lau- 
ertz,  and  to  the  spot  where  Goldau  was.  The 
valley  of  Lauertz  is  very  charming ;  and,  after  a 
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{leaaant  walk,  I  reax^ed  the  brink  oil  the  lake, 
t  was  a  tranquil  and  beautiM  scene,  audi  aa  all 
the  valley  had  often  exhibited  before  the  awful  ca» 
tastrophe  that  covered  it  with  desolation,  A  few 
cattle  were  standing  in  the  water.  A  little  islandy 
and  the  ruins  of  some  old  castle  that  once  had 
crovmed  ity  finely  broke  the  sur&ce ;  and  a  fisher- 
man stood  angling  upon  a  low  promontory.  I 
continued  my  walk,  and  about  sunset  reached  the 
little  inn  which  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  buried 
Goldau.  All  around  is  ruin  still ;  and  doubdeas 
many  ages  must  yet  elapse,  before  the  aspect  of 
ruin  can  be  changed  to  fertility.  Were  it  not  that 
a  scanty  vegetation  has  sprung  up  amid  desolation, 
one  might  believe  the  event  to  be  of  yesterday, 
^r  the  encmnous  masses  of  rock  lie  as  they  have 
£dlen :  And  how  shall  this  ever  be  c^hmiise  ? 
Rocks  withstand  the  infiuence  of  time ;  and  man 
is  too  insignificant  a .  creature  to  cope  with  even 
ibejfaUen  mountains.-  / 

I  have  no  doubt  that  most  readers  know  the 
history  of  this  catastrophe.  Those  who  do,  may 
pass  over  a  page  or  two ;  for  I  think  it  would  be 
inexcusable  were  I  to  make  no  mention  of  an 
event  so  calamitous  as  the  destruction  of  Goldau. 
It  is  from  the  little  work  of  Doctor  Zay  that  I 
abridge  the  few  following  details. 

The  Rossbeig,  a  mountain  between  three  and 
£>ur  thousand  feet  high,  stood,  before  this  cata- 
i^ophe,  behind  the  village  of  Goldau.  The  sum- 
mer had  been  unusually  rainy ;  and  the  formation 
of  several  wide  crevices  in  the.  mountain,  though 
they  alarmed  the  individuals  who  discovered  them, 
n^ete  unfortunately  not  su£Scient  to  rouse  the  iuf 
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lubltants  of  tke  nUtj  to  « tense  <>£  Ibetr  dbogeiK 
In  die  eady  part  of  iftbe  ev«att&l  /day^  flnbtecrsiMoiiB 
noaaee  were  heard ;  and  several  laige  stones  broke 
^Kfm.  the.mQQnt8Bi«'side^  as  if  «i^ted  upon  by-wme 
jBErterior  foree.  Ahovt,  thtee  in  ^e  aftemooo^  ^ 
awM^iventtook  i^aiee^  the  mountaia  was  rent  is 
•twiiiiiy  end  m  a  thousand  poodeious  fragmeiils 
predpttsted  itself  i^on  the  .YtHey  hdom.  .  Gol» 
dau,  LauertXy  and  two  other  villages,  were  wheim^ 
•d  in  its  rmns.  Cottages  and  <^akts>  flocks  end 
-shepherds,  were  earned  with  ithe  &lling  mass ;  asd 
one  of  the  most  smiling  among  the  ^laU^ys  of  Sftit^ 
aerland  was  made  desolate  and  a  giave^ 

Theie^are  many  most  affiecting  little  histenes 
eoimected  with  tms  event*  The  viost  oakmitods 
•of  these  is,  pezh^, ihe history  of  apavty  o£ plei^ 
*sure,  <that.had  made  an  exewsioa  from  Berne  to 
ascend  the  Rigi.  The  .party  consisted  of  ekven 
persons^  and,  among  these,  were  a  new-macned 
couple,  M.  de  Diesbach  and  his  bride.  Four 
mily  of  the  eleven  persons  were  saved ;  and  among 
those  who  perished  was  the  wife  of  M.  de  sDies^ 
badi.  Benealhtthese  masses  their  bodies  still  lie 
buried ;  and  thec^ooks  that  are  piled  above,  aie<& 
Aifficient  record  of  their  history. 

TheE^  are  also  rec(»ded  some  extraordinary 
escapes,  particularly  those  of  a  nurse  and  a  chiU^ 
buried  all  night  among  the>  rocks,  but  uninjured ; 
••^Hsf  another  woman  and  her  dbild,  carried  in  the 
<»bm'they  inhabited  inta  the  .^nlley,  and  unhurt  ^-^ 
and  of  a  house  and  its  inhabitants  swept  into  the 
Idee,  butfSBfed,  owingjtoc  the  upper  story,  whiiob.f|as 
of  wood,  detacdongt  itself  from  the  rest  of  die  buil^ 
iDg^'andsvninming^tiUa.boaMe&Tedrjts  iBvak^ 


Wwr  liondred  and  fifty  penons  perishecL  Hie 
wieeks  of  the  mountain  covered  a  aquare  league^ 
%hie  value  q{  which  waa  estimated  at  about 
rf.125,000,  A  hiindred  and  eleven  houses  w«De 
bimed,  besides  aeveval  efa«r<ihes'and  chapels.  Se- 
-neial  bundled  head  ai  cattle  were  destroyed,  aod 
»  gseaib  loss  to  (he  <x>iftiwwatf  was  sustained,  fi»n. 
«]m  Kinihiiation  of  the  vast  extent  of  fine  pastor-^ 
«ge  that  lay  upon  the  sides  of  ^  Rossbarg. 
Such  are  a  few  oi  the  .parmcipal  &ets  oonnected 
m$h  the  fiJI  of  the  Ro^beig.  The  catastrophe 
Ikas  been  attiSbnited.to  diffinent  causes ;  but,  Ifte 
most  of  the  great  natural  ^phenomena,  the  remoto^ 
cause  is  MdiW*  We  may  go  a. few  st^s  bade; 
Imt  they  are  only  steps ;  we  at  length,  sooneor  or 
later,  reach  a  point  h&ftmd  which  all  is  obsoun1^# 
The  fell  of  the  Rossberg  was  dovdbtless  occasioned 
by  some  internal  convulsion ;  but  the  cause  of  that 
convulsioa  can  nevmr  be  any  thing  else  than  matfi 
ter  of  ingenious  dispute. 

It  was  dseady  dark  when  X.  1^  this  scene  of  de« 
a^adon.  But  a  few  years  ago,  land  thersua  bqd* 
set 'Upon  a  smiling  valley;  alunndKed  habitations 
Ittd  be^iigilded  by  ils  beamB ;  and  those  who  now 
lay  mouldering  faenesdi  tbese  mighly  rubs,  had: 
sat  by  their  cetftage-doQss,  and  amid  .their  smiling 
femilies^  the  evening  befere  the  world  closed  upon^ 
them.  They-talk^'of  the  morrow,  and  the  day.- 
sfier,  as  days  that  would  surely  come.  Tiiey 
came,  inde^,  but  destruction  came  with  Aem* 

Some  o£  these  who  perished  must  have  foimd  m 
slow  and  iteirible  dea^.^  Several  were  discovored 
near  the  eur&ee  o£  the  ruins,  enclosed  among  the 
iocksH*»dt^^iigj,.  «ad.do]iibdefiaAhe«tiw«re«tfienb» 
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who  found  themselves  in  a  living  tcmib,  &r  be-* 
neath  the  sur&ce  of  the  wrecks,  and  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  help.  Let  ns  h(^  that  their  number 
was  few. 

'  It  was  quite  dark  when  I  reached  Schwytz,  and 
next  morning  I  returned  to  Brunnen  to  break&sty 
and  immediately  afterwards  continued  my  voyage 
towards  Lucerne.  The  boat  kept  close  to  the 
right  side  of  the  kke,  which,  in  the  second  teathi 
is  much  the  more  beautiful  side  of  the  bank :  al- 
though in  many  places  very  steep,  it  is  mostly  co* 
vered  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  is  well  cloth- 
ed with  beech,  ash,  hazel,  and  oak.  Hay  harvesft 
was  still  going  on  upon  the  steeps ;  and  the  groups 
of  persons  upon  the  green  slopes,  pausing  front 
their  labour,  and  leanii^  upon  their  rakes,  as  we 
passed  below,  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
landscape.  This  reach  of  the  lake  appears  to  be 
terminated  by  Mount  PUate,  whose  pointed  sum<« 
mits  form  a  magnificent  back-ground.  Gersau^ 
a  little  village  close  to  the  water,  lies  charmingly. 
It  stands  upon  a  low  platform  of  the  brightest 
grass,  level  with  the  lake,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  square,  and  bounded  on  the  other  three  side» 
by  lofty  mountains.  Its  white  houses  lie  along 
the  margin  of  the  water,  every  one  with  its  garden, 
and  every  garden  full  of  white  lilies.  I  mought 
I  had  seldom  seen  a  spot  of  sweeter  seclusion.  • 
The  history  of  Gersau  is  curious.  Before  the 
revolution  it  was  a  republic,  separate  and  inde-' 
pendent,  and  was  certainly  the  least  State  in  the 
world.  Its  territory  was  not  two  miles  square^ 
and  it  contained  about  two  hundred  houses,  and 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants.    An  attempt  was  jnade. 
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in  1814  to  revive  the  republic,  biit  it  of;  course 
fiukd.' 

I  wished  to  have  landed  at  Gersau ;  but  the 
boatmen,  s^prehending  a  storm,  said  we  had  no 
time  to  lose,  if  I  wished  to  reach  Lucerne  before 
it  commenced ;  and  the  event  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  their  judgment*  The  lake,  at  this  time,  was 
a  sheet  of  glass ;  not  the  smallest  breath  of  air 
could  be  felt ;  but  the  sun  shone  as  if  through  a 
veil ;  and  there  was  that  oppressive  feeling  in  the 
atmosphere  that  always  in£cates  a  diange.  The 
entrance  into  the  lowest  reach  of  the  lake  is  ex-* 
tremdy  narrow,  A  new  scene  then  opens,  soft 
«d  b4utiful.  excepting  in  the  di«ction  ^Mount 
Pilate,  whose  bald  summits  still  rise  to  the  left. 
Before  ta»velling  into  Switzerland,  or,  at  all  events, 
8ocm  after  arriving  in  it,  every  one  hears  of  the 
Ri0i»  "  Have  you  been  up  the  Rigi  ?  "  is  the 
universal  question ;  '^  You  must  be  sure  to  ascend 
the  Rigi,"  the  universal  -injunction.  I  knew  that 
the  Rigi  lay  dose  to  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  to- 
wards its  northern  extrenuty ;  and,  foil  of  expecta- 
tion, 1  requested  the  boatmen  to  point  out  the 
Rigi  the  moment  we  should  come  m  sight  of  it. 
'^  Voila  le  Rigi,  "  said  the  only  one  of  the  boat^ 
men  who  ^K>ke  French ;  and  I  saw  before  me  a 
low,  clumsily-shaped  hill,  green  to  the  summit,  and 
overtopped  by  msaiy  others  of  the  mountains.' 
The  Rigi  is,  in  £ict,  scarcely  higher  than  several  of 
our  British  motmtains,  and  is  only  remaikabk  by 
ils' position,  and  on  account  of  the  magnificent 
prospect  enjoyed  from  its  summit.  The  finest* 
views  are  not  from  the  highest  mountuns.  An  ex- 
tenave,  and  a  beautifol  view,  are  totally  different 
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things ;  and  of  this  distinction,  a  l)etter  ifinstw 
tion  cannot  be  found,  than  in  the  relative  interest 
•of  the  prospect  enjoyed  from  the  snfiiinits  of  the 
Aim,  and  of  Mount  Pilate. 

The  boatmen  noade  every  exertion  ioieaeii  Lu* 
eeniB  befbore  the  storm  began,  not  probably  fiom  any 
apprdiension  of  danger,  but  a&aid  lest  a  heavy  gak 
should  set  in  ahead,  when  they  vrotild  reqtnre  to 
labour  hardfer  and  longer;  About  a  teague  befinv 
ceoching  Lucerne,  however,  the  storm  burst  ovi^ 
ufl^.  the  sheet  of  gloss  was  changed  into  a  Utds 
angry  sea  covered  widi  foam,  and  afi  the  momi^ 
tains  were  in  a  moment  shrouded.  But  we  wers 
akeady  ahnost  shdteied.  by  the  land ;  and  anodiet 
hoar  s  hard  tugging  brought  us  into  the  basin. 

The  situation  of  Lucerne  is  more  beatitifiil  than 
Strung.  Upon  the  whole,  it  disappointed  me  at 
finit,  because  the  beauty  of  its  environs  i£(  scarcely 
tauL  in  approadiing  itfiom  the  lake ;  and  I  miss, 
edtihose  stupendous  mountains  among  which' I 
hod  dioiuht  to  have  £ound  it.  In  &ct  Luoemcf 
does  not  He  in  a  mountainous  country,  although 
the  mountains  approach  near  to  it ;  but  it  lies  iii 
a  highly  fiertile  and  eminently  beautiful  country, 
sodi  as  no.  other  town  in  Switzerland  can  boasi, 
exciting  Zurich.  I  took  ati  evening  stroSI 
tbrough  the  s^eet,  after  the  heavy  rain  which  fol- 
lowed the  storm  had  subsided;  and  found  myself 
accidentally  upon  one  of  the  bridges.  The  rapi«' 
dity  of  the  Reuss  as  it  leaves  the  lake  is  astonish- 
ing, and-  the  clearness  of  its  water  no  less  so.  AO 
the  riveis  whu^  empty  themselves  into  the  Swiss 
lakefiK>.the  Rhone,  ttie  Rhine,  the  Reuss,  dito 
An*,  the  Limmat— enter  the  refipective  lakes  lefli 
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pei&ctly  tniRspareiity  tkongh  not  aU  of  precisely 
d»  same  hue.  The  Reuss^  in  leaving  the  L«ke-<n 
Lucerne,  is  of  a  l^ht  green^.  abnast  apptoachio^ 
fimpidity ;  the  Rhine,  in  leavii^  the  Laker  ^ 
Constanoe,  is  of  a  daiker  green  ;  the  Shone^  Uk 
leaving  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  heaia  a  de^  bhio 
tiut ;  while  ifche  Aar  and  the  Linmak»  asi  Ae j  torn 
aat  of  the  Lakes  of  T hnn  and  ZaxHohf  axe  ahoosfr 
entinely  eolouiiess. 

The  day  after  I  armed  in  Lueeone,  the  ^cjeU)! 
com«market  was,  hdd.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  m 
SvitZMrland,  because  it  is  meant  for  the  supply,  oiel 
of  Loceme  only,  but  of  the  Cantons  of  Unker* 
veidenand  Uri,  neither  of  which  gfow  ahnost  an]S 
gnin ;.  and  Lucerne  is  the  only  place  from  which 
the  inhabitants  can  supply  their  wants*  Nume-> 
tpoa  boats  from  Fhielen,  and  from  the  viUagea 
lying  on  the  Unterwalden  aide,  anived  during  the 
morning ;  and  the  maiket  was  a  busy  and  a  very 
abundant  one.  There  vmas  a  large  supply  of  rye 
and  of  wheat,  and  a  little  oats  and  barky.  Toe! 
price  of  wheat,  reduced  into  English  money  and, 
measure,  was  dSs«,  the  pace  of  rye  148*  per  quacter*. 
llie  growth  of  grain  in  the  Canton  of  Luo^mn. 
ia  not  sufficient  to  supply  those  other  Cantons  of- 
Uri  ffiad  Unterwalden.  Lucerne  grows  soaroely 
more  than  suffices  lior  its  own  demand*  The  great* 
er  part  of  the  grain  that  comesinto  the  mjaijcet 
^Lucerne,  is  from  the  Canton  of  Aigavie>  which 
is  the  granary  of  Switzerland. 

From  the  com*market  I  walked  into  the  other 
markets.  The  vegetable  market  I  found  very  abu^- 
dandy  suj^ed,  and  very  pictuniaque>  owing  to- 
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the  great  variety  of  the  'women's  dxesses;  A  strao* 
eer  ought  never  to  omit  visiting  the  vegetable  mar*' 
ket  in  every  town,  because  he  may  always  gathec^ 
from  what  he  sees  there,  a  tolerable  idea  of  tlie 
female  peasantry,  both  as  to  dress  and  personal 
appearance.  Here  I  found  nothing  to  admire  in 
the  latter;  and  could  only  regret,  that  dresses  ao 
wel}  calculated  to  set  o£P  a  pretty  &ce,  were  em** 
l^oyed  to  so  little  purpose.  The  meat-market  I 
foimd  clean  and  orderly,  and  the  meat,  although, 
not  in  great  variety,  seemed  good.  1  found  pri- 
ces to  be  as  follows : — ^beef  djd.,  other  kinds  of 
meat  Sd. ;  butter  7^d. ;  eggs  4d.  p.  dozen  ;  a  good 
fowl  8d.  Bread  I  afterwards  found  to  be  l^d.  per 
Ub.  Vegetables  and  fruit  are  always  abundaiit  and 
reasonable.  No  wine  is  grown  in  the  canton.  Th«> 
inhabitants  drink  either  the  wine  of  Neufchatel,  .or 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  The  former  costs,  in  an  inn, 
a  franc  per  bottle,  the  latter  fifteen  sous. 

In  walking  throt^h  the  streets  of  Lucerne,  the- 
stranger  does  not  find  much  to  attract  him,  unless, 
he  be  so  interested  in  Swiss  history  as  to  be  ar*. 
rested  by  the  pictures  on  the  old  bridge,  where 
all  the  important  events  in  Helvetian  history  are; 
fidthfriUy  represented  in  oil-colours,  doubtless  tend-^ 
ing  to  keep  alive,  among  the  youth  of  Lucerne,  a 
knowledge  of  Swiss  independence,  and  a  regard 
for  its  preservation.     But  Lucerne,  although  not 
prolific  in  those  external  attractions  which  catch 
the  eye  of  a  stranger,  is  possessed  of  many  recom- 
mendations of  another  kind.  The  institutions  for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, are  upon  a  scale  of  great  liberality.  Of  Uiese^* 
I  will  mention  only  one — ^the  great  public  schools- 
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Lilo  tills  school,  every  child  until  the  age  of  twelve 
isadmitted,  upon  payment  of  six  francs  per  an- 
nnm,  and  is  taught  reading,  writingi  arithmetic^ 
and  the  first  principles  of  Latin ;  and  this  privi- 
lege of  acqnirmgy  in  eariy  years^  the  rudiments  of 
kamingy  is  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Lucerne, 
nor  even  to  the  canton ;  persons  may  claim  admit- 
tance fiom  any  other  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and 
even  fiom  foreign  countries*  But  the  privilege  I 
have  mentioned,  is  followed  hy  another  still  great- 
er. The  college  and  the  school  are  one  establish- 
ment ;  and  eveiy  one  who  has  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  scJiool,  is  immediately  received  as  a 
pupil  of  the  college,  and  pays  nothing  for  his  in- 
struction here.  He  is  taught  Latin,  Greek,  Mathe- 
matics, Theology,  Painting  and  Music  The  Frendi 
language  is  also  taught ;  but  this  costs  sis  francs 
psf  annum — a  trifling  sum  indeed,  but  neverthe- 
less justifying  the  strange  conclusion,  that  paint- 
11^  and  music  are  looked  upon  as  more  indispen- 
saUe  branches  of  education  than  French.  The 
original  fund  for  this  establishment  amounted  to 
40(^000  francs,  but  has  subsequently  been  greatly 
inoeased  by  donations.  With  such  an  estabUsh- 
ment  as  this,  the  Canton  of  Lucerne  ought  to  be 
mom  enl%fatened  than  it  is. 

The  state  of  morals  in  Lucerne,  I  have  reason^ 
to  think,  are  not  remarkably  pure— 'less  so  than  in 
most  of  the  other  Swiss  cities.  I  visited  the  jail, 
and  found  in  it  forty  men,  and  the  same  number 
of  women — twenty-six  of  die  latter  for  repeated  vio- 
lations of  chastity.  The  magistrates  of  Lucerne 
guard  well  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  there, 
as  in  Zurich,  dancing  is  forbidden,  excepting  du-* 


ikag  ihe  last  iia^e  dajrs  ol  tho  cumval^  «ad  maj 
twootherdaTStiMtmayfaeselflctflcL  Atnuunagesf 
bowever,  die  strictneis*  of  die  kw  b  seksed,  imd 
permissioii  may,  upon  suob  oewurionis  be  aasify  ob» 
tinned  from  the  magiabracy.  I  did  not.  espect  ta 
fiad  any  limitation  upon  dancing  iar  a  CiAolifl 
canton ;  for^  thjtonghout  Gadidio  Europe^  daao* 
ing-  fonns  the  dsaei  secttalion*  of  the  inhabi* 

the  neighhcmrhood  of  Loeeme*— die  monumeni 
efOrted  tjodte-  memory  of  the  Swiss  guards  who 
an  in  defending  die  TuiHeries  on  the  lOdi  ol 
Aiigufll  1792.  WiU>  some  patriotie  Swiss  enol 
aaathec  monunient  to  their  oomitrymen^whao  leH  bat 
1ijbe«BC(»fedTe7ohilionGf  LSSiQ?  The  Tevokition.el 
17^^  waa  as  nectsaary  as  the  revolutioB  of  ISdik; 
and  although  Louis  was  abetter  kbig.than  Charles^ 
thi»*Swi88  are  perhi^s  as  deserving  of  a  monnmenfi 
ini'the  one  oaae  aain  the xidier.  But  it  is  of  di^ 
monument  itself,  not  of  the  causa  of  its  erection^, 
that  I  miiist  apedc  The  menumcnt  is  to  be  fmnd 
in-  dte  gaf den  of  General  P^rffeiv  &  name-  wett- 
knowift  throughout  Switzerland ;  k  is  hewn  out  of 
a  aotid  rocki  and  r^esents  a  lion  dying,  wound-' 
ed  by  an  arrow,  and  seeming^  evaen-  in  the  agoniea 
of  death,  to  protect  the  Jleur-de^^  The  lion  is 
twienty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  is  eighteen  feet 
hi^r  and  die'  execution  is  deserving  of  every, 
oommendadon.  The  idea  was  proposed  to  Thor«' 
vi^aen  by  a  person,  sent  to  Rome  for  thepusi*' 
pose  by  General  Pfyffer,  and  with  some  fittle< 
variations  Thorwaldsen  adopted  the  original  de^ 
sign,  and  executed  a  model  aconrdiDglyj  whidi' 
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bnmglit  tb  Switxeriaiid  and  introsted  to  M. 
Ahom^   a  senator  oi  Constance^  by  whom,  tha 
work  was  completed..    He  kbonred  at  it  eighp* 
teen  months,  and  received  dO,000  fines  (2OQ0L 
Sleiiing*}      Many  objeotious  have  been  inadft.to 
diifi  moanment.      I  pass  over  those  offered  bf. 
siidr  as  condemn  the  cause  of  its  ereottoiiy  andf 
who  so  admire  tht  principle  of  the  Fiencb.  mf^ 
volution,  that  they  cannot  perceive  any  beaoby 
in  a  work  intended  to  commemoiate  resistanoft 
to  it.      Others  sa^  the  idea  of  the  monament 
is  not  Bufficiendy.  national ;  but  the  principal  ob* 
jeetiOBS   are  those  vrhich  deny  the  onginali^  o^ 
tke  design.     They  say,  that  two  monmntnta  of  a^ 
simiisar  design  are  to  be  foond  elsewhere  ;  one  afr 
Sttasboufgy   Ae  monument   to   Marshid   Sasa;. 
anct  the  odterat  Vienna,  in  both  of  whidi,  the; 
mnon  of  <8ti«ngth  and  death  is  repcesented  by  a 
lion  ;  but' whatever  may  be  said  of  the  deaigl^  I. 
briifive  no  one  objects  to  the  execution*     The  cAd: 
soldier  who  ^owed  me  ^e  monument^  was  him- 
8^  one-  of  the  surviirors  of  die  Swiss  guards  and* 
ofcouiae,  related  toime^  as  I  suppose  he  does  tor 
oveiy  one  else,,  the  history  of  his  dangers  and  es* 
Osipe»  He  is  a  fine  old  man,  and  certunly  adds  tO' 
the  interest  of  the  lion  he  shows* 
'  The  same  morning  I  made  a  moie  complete. 
te«ir  of  ihe  city,  passing  along  all  the  four  bridges^  i 
and  looking  into  the  dbuiches  and  the  i^p*win«» 
dows.     One  of  llie  bridges  is  of  extraordinary 
length  ;  it  crosses  the  river  near  its  outlet  from  the 
like,  and  is  no  less  than  1970.  feet  long.     Upon 
this  bridge  are  a  vast  number  of  paintings  front' 
Seripture  history;  and  I  noticed  that  a  greater 
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ninnber  of  persons  were  attracted  by  these,  .Uup 
by.  the  represeatations  of  Swiss  history  on  tht 
other  bridge.  There  are  still  two  more  bridg!e% 
one  uncovered  and  very  ancient,  and  the  other,  ad* 
omed  with  pictures  from  Holbein's  dance  of 
death*  I  omitted  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the 
bridge  consecrated  to  Swiss  history,  that  near,  tbo 
centre  is  an  ancient  tower,  called  the  Waterftowei^ 
probably  used  as  a  prison  in  former  times,  thouglbL 
some  say  it  was  used  as  a  watch-tower. 

If  one  should  ht^ipen  to  be  in  the  neighboui*. 
hood  of  the  churches  in  Lucerne,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  walk  in.  In  the  cathedral  there  is  a  pio- 
ture  by  Lanfisnc ;  and  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  size  of  the  organ.  It  contains  nearly 
3000  pipes,  some  of  them  thirty-seven  feet  hi^ 
and  cannot^  I  think,  be  much  inferior  in  maff^. 
tude  to  the  celebrated  organ  of  Haerlem.  ^^^i^ib 
I  stood  admiring  the  organ,  an  old  man  aocqsted 
me,  asking  if  I  would  like  to  see  the  relica;  '^  nous 
avom  la  plus  beUe  collection  du  monde, "  said 
he,  and  I  willingly  acceded  to  the  proposaL  Tbe« 
richest  parts  of  die  collection  are  the  bones  .of 
saints ;  but  if  my  little  anatomical  knowledge  docv 
not  greatly  deceive  me,  I  took  up  some  fiagmmits.. 
wfaidi  would  prove  that  there  have  been  martyM 
and  saints  among  the  brute  creation.  My  con* 
ductor,  to  whom  I  expressed  this  opinicm  in  as 
delicate  terms  as  possible,  oidy  grinned  at  m^A 
smile  of  suspicion  of  my  orthodoxy,  and  passed 
on  to  a  fragment  of  the  true,  cross. 

There  are  some  delightful  promenades  in  th$> 
neigfabouHiood  of  Lucerne,  to  which  accident  conr 
ducted  me  in  the  evening.  One  of  thern^  a  g^9h . 
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A  ft  sbott  ctistance  from  a  gentleman's  house,  which 
is'fiituated  upon  a  little  eminence.  I  was  paiti- 
culariy  pleased  here  with  a  trifling  act  of  uncaHed- 
fer  civiHty.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  house, 
there  is  a  jet  of  rery  dear  water  which  frQls  into  a 
atnall  marble  basin.  The  evening  was  warm,  and  I 
lifted  a  little  water  in  my' hand  to  my  lips.  A  mi- 
irate  or  two  afterwards,  a  gbl  came  running  from 
^  house,  and  presented  me  with  a  glass  upon  a 
alver  salver.  In  the  course  of  my  walk  I  passed 
two  convents,  both  of  the  Capuchin  order,  one 
Jbr  men,  the  other  for  women.  The  latter  is  as  rich 
OS  the  other  is  poor ;  and  to  the  sisters,  accordingly, 
the'poor  friars  are  indebted  for  whatever  little  com- 
forts the  rules  of  their  order  permit  them  to  enjoy. 
Lucerne  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Sifiss  cantons,  not  bnly  as  being  one  of  the  laig- 
QBt  and  the  most  fertile,  but  as  sharing  the  P^si- 
dency  of  &e  diet  with  Berne  and  Zurich,  and  as 
hextig  the  chief  of  the  Catholic  Cantons.  Spain 
had  formerly  an  ambassador  at  Lucerne,  and  the 
Pope's  nuncio  is  still  resident  in  the  city.  The 
osAton  produces  a  Httle  more  thau  it  consumes,  but 
how  much  more  would  it  produce,  were  industry 
as  active  within  it,  as  in  the  Cantons  of  Berne  and 
Ztdich  ?  A  great  part  of  Lucerne  is  covered  with 
the  fiiest  sou ;  and  I  have  never  any  where  seen 
tiotore  abundant  crops  than  are  produced  in  those 
piits,  where  time  and  industry  are  bestowed  upon 
the  land.  In  no  part  of  Switzeriand  might  the  in- 
habitants be  more  at  their  ease  than  in  this  canton ; 
aAd  yet  there  is'  not  a  commune  in  which  paupers 
are  not  to  be  found.  There  are  no  direct  taxes 
b  the  caQ.tOB ;  but  every  inhabitant  rfihe  city  paysi 
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«x  fbaacs  }>er  muuim,  without  distkictibn  of  £6r^ 
^uiie  ;  and  there  as  also  a  small  tax  levied  for  the 
flaaintenance  of  a  police. 

The  canton  is  not  so  purely  a  vepublie  as  -sone 
of  the  other  omtoos.  Hie  city  has  the  right  cf 
returning  one  half  of  the  members  of  the  Supr^ne 
Council;  and  these  members  enjoy  thdir  digaicy 
ior  life.  The  ckagy  in  this  canton  are  numeioua 
Hiere  are  no  fewer  than  111  resident  in  die  €il? 
pitaly  which  is  B^^rly  two  to  etery  hundred  inha- 
laiants. 

Whilst  I  remained  in  Luceme^  the  weather 
was  unla^ouiaUe  for  the  ascent  of  Hiountim6» 
Mists  were  constantly  hovering  over  them^  and 
often  Grbseuring  their  «ummits ;  but  I  resc^vad  to 
anke  an  attenwt.  My  choice  was  divided  tbe- 
twoen  Mount  I^te  and  the  Eigi;  but  aa  ifa^- 
wcadier  cleared  up  consideraUy  2ie  setond  day 
fif  mf  stay  in  Lucerne,  I.  resolved  to  attempt  tlfr 
aaeent  of  Mount  Pilate,  because  the  ,Bi^  being 
gusady  lower,  I  might  more  probably  find  anoAer 
opportunity  of  ascending  it.  I  may  be  allowed 
to  aay  a  few  words  of  my  attempt,  aUioiygh  il. 
proved  unsuoeessful. 

I  left  Lucerne  about  three  in  the  a&eiD00B» 
wkfa  an  ae^ne  ^and  very  intelli|gent  guide,  ami 
paaaed  through  a  veiy  charming  country  betkweeq 
Lucerne  and  .the  base  dP  the  mountam.  Tl^ 
lower  pact  of  the  mountain  is  finely  wooded^  and 
Isbe  aaoent  to 'the  .paatumges  is  not  a^  all  fg>iguii^». 
These  strefeeh  to  a  very  considerable  eleviktion,  and 
I  '{band  them  (<pvered  wiUi  cattle^  After  abdut 
afr'hpur  aaad  a  lialf  >ea^  walkmg,  I  gained  a  ri<^e^ 
fiBQ»  'lihieli.  lh«  |^4A  descended  iapidlf  iitfa*a»i 


^Upine  vaHey  called  Eigenthal.  Trarersing  this^ 
jljBOiintot  agaio» .  still  ^passi^g  through  cantaitted 
{mtiusf^e,  and  getting  oonateoily  steeper;  jumI 
AonX  half^^past  seireB,  or  ji  iittk  kter»  I  gaiMd 
die  Briiitdlenfdpey  where  I  purposed  deeping.  At 
this^tinnBy  the  diffeiBBt  siunmits  of  the  mountun 
were  entirely  free  £rom  clouds ;  and  I  could  not 
but  regret  thait  the  evening  was  too  £ir  advanced, 
to  justify  me  in  .atleinpting  the  ascent*  I  slept  in 
a  dialet  ini  >the.  BriindB«nalpe,  anddept  well ;  but 
it  was  a  sad  disappointmenty  when,  upon  looking 
mtt  early  next  .morning,  I  saw  notlmig  beyond 
idle  iel0V»tioii  vdiere  I  stood;  espedaily  as  my 
guide  ImmI  been,  fuite  cosifidcnt  in  his  anticipa- 
lions  of  a  serene  .morning.  I  waited  two  or 
ihoee  hours,  in  hopes  thi^  the  aunsfaine  uight 
hseak  tibrou^  and  disperse  the  naatB ;  but  the 
ciipectAtion  was  .vain;  the  cLouds  became  mat^ 
denser  rolling  down  ^  vaUeys.;  and  bdow^  -as 
well  as  above  me,  ^  mountain  vias.«Don  enlirify 
atuonoded.  I  tunned  towards  X^ucame  'Veiy  i^ 
kwtaDtlyy  and  readied  the  hotel  about 'nndHifly. 

Mount  Pikte  is^  on  maxsy  accounts,  An  ante- 
sesting  mountain..    Its  very  appearance  creates  lii 
interest ;  for  the  form  of  its  three  hi^est  ipeah^  k 
singularly  striking ;  and,  rising  immediately  fiom 
the  lake  to  the  height  of  more  than  7000  feet,  it, 
presents   a  ^and,.  and  seemingly  very  elevated 
front.     It  was  upon  this  mountain  that,  many 
years  ago,  a  great  and  useful  work  was  construct^ 
fidy  for  the  purpose  of  ^cilitating  the  descent  of 
limber.     It  was  a  kind  of  groove,  no  less  thaa, 
40,000  feet  (nearly  eight  miles)  in  length  ;-^4t 
SQoat  gigantic  work^  and  worthy  of  a  more  endu£«^ 
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ing  &te.  A  trunk  of  a  tree,  ninety  feet  long,  and 
two  fieet  in  diameter,  committed  to  this  groove, 
accomplished  its  journey  in  the  inconceivably  short 
cpaoe  of  two  minutes  and  a  haE  Compared  widi 
this,  what  are  the  movements  of  the  locomotive 
steam-engines?  This  work  was  destroyed  in 
1819.  * 

There  is  a  tradition  connected  with  this  moun- 
tain, which  I  must  not  omit  noticing.  There  is 
a  small  lake,  very  high  up  in  the  mountain,  into 
which  Pontius  Pilate,  stung  with  remorse,  is  said 
to  have  plunged ;  and  this  event,  in  the  pc^ukor 
bdlief  of  bygone  days,  was  of  coiuse-  looked  upon 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  storms  that  assailed  the 
mountain,  and  of  every  misfortune  that  be£el  those 
who  Uved  within  its  precincts.  The  superstition^ 
I  believe,  has  passed  away ;  but  that  it  did  exist 
to  a  surprising  extent,  is  certain.  There  are  two 
caverns  or  grottos  near  the.  Briindlenalpe,  said  to 
be  of  vast  extent ;  but  for  my  part,  I  always  re- 
fuse to  visit  grottos, ,  which  1  have  never  fbimd.to 
repay  the  traveller  for  his  trouble ;  and  the  en- 
trance to  those  on.  Mount. Pilate  being  dangerous 
as  well  as  troublesome,  I  declined  listening  to  the 
importunities  of  my  guide. 

•  8ee  Appendix. 
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€flAPTER  Xm. 
BERVBi 

^amtmy  from  JC«oeme  to  JBema^^The  Zemptachtr  Zn 
— Ajmarance  of  JBeme^^JPreparcLtions  for  opemi^ 
tfie  biet — Arrival  of  the  Deputies-^  The  Platform  of 
the  CcOhedtal,  and  View  of  the  Oberlahd  JBemoU-^ 
Hke  JKhrheiBi  and  Prices  of  Pro»Uion$'—jBeme  as  a 
Remdenee-^Swnday  m  Beme-St  Chrietophe^The 
Tirage  Federal —  Crime  and  Puniahmen^-^Anecdote — 
T^  Opening  of  the  Diet'^^ffonoura  rendered  to  Xm-' 
dKes — Details  respecting  the  Opening  Ceremonies-^ 
PvAUc  Opiman  and  PoUUiad  Party  in  SwUxerbituL 

Htm  Bigi  contiiraed  enveloped  in  dcmds ;  aaod  I 
didnttl  remaxni  at  Luceme  till  tbisy  were  dam* 
pktddi,  I  therefore  n&dMd  the  panonumi  o(  the 
U^  i^cb  ail  th«  vr&M  agrees  is  worth  seeing; 
and  leh  Lue«me  en  voiture  for  Berne.  Feda* 
tnanism  is  agreeable  itk  mountainous  countries 
01^ ;  and  as  this  is  not  tile  dbaracter  of  the  conn^ 
try  from  Lucerne  to  Berne,  I  changed  for  a  while 
ittf  tfiavelli^  chaoraoter. 

Nbchiii^  can  be  memr  beautiful  than  thfe  envi-^ 
tarn  of  Lucerne^  on  the  «de  of  Berne.  The 
Reuss  flows  m  a  fine  broad  rapid  stream  close  to 
tile  road ;  while^  on  the  other  side,  the  miost  in-^ 
idlnig  slopes  redeem  the  countiy  from  the  diarac* 
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ter  of  tameness.  Gardens  and  orchards  lie  iiong 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  neat  country- 
houses  give  animation  to  the  landscape.  THs 
part  of  Switzerland  strongly  reminded  me  of  some 
parts  of  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  Lake  of 
Sempach,  or  the  Zempeacher-Zee,  is  not  much 
heard  of;  and  yet^  if  one  arrived  upon  its  banks 
without  having  previously  seen  any  of  those  other 
lakes  which  are  surrounded  by  more  majestic 
scenery,  the  Lake  of  Sempach  would  be  called 
beaUtifuL  I  journeyed  along  its  banks  just  before 
sunset,  and  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  gentle 
scenes  that  lay  near  it.  The  hills  surroundii^ 
it  do  not  rise  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above 
its  level,  and  are  covered  with  meadows  and 
woods ;  and  not  fewer  than  six  or  ei^t  villages 
are  scattered  along  the  margin  of  the  water.  A 
change  in  scenery,  as  in  almost  any  thing  else, 
is  pleasing ;  and,  glorious  as  is  the  scenery  of  the 
mountains,  the  mind  experiences  an  agreeable 
emotion,  when,,  after  a  long,  journey  amid  the.sab* 
lime  olnects  they  disclose,  we  descend,  into  tbe 
fertile  plain.  Excitement  may  be  too  intense  to 
be  long  sustained  without  pain ;  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  the  pleasurable  emotion  we  experience. 
The  quieter  and  tamer  beauties  of  the  plain  aie 
felt  to  be  a  relief,  and  briiig  repose  to  the  ove»» 
wrought,  feelings. 

After  leaving  the  Zempeacher-Zee,..I.  conti- 
nued to  pass  through,  much  the  same  kind  of 
onuntry,  and  stowed  at  a  place  I  think  called 
Casteln,  for  the  night.  In  this  neighbourhood,  I 
remarked  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  and .  the.  mosl 
neglected  land^  side  by  side.    The  oiuse 
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irortfa  mquiiing  into;  and  the  explanation  was 
finch  as  I  expected,  but  much  regretted  to  learn. 
TMs  part  of  the  canton  borders  upon  that  of 
Berne.  The  proprietors,  are  some  of  them  Ca- 
tholics, some  Protestants.  So  far  the  enigma  is 
unexpbdned.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  part 
of  Switzerland  where  the  consciences  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  so  tender  as  here,  nor  any  part  where 
this  tenderness  is  so  much  encouraged.  In  the 
vSlage  I  allude  to,  the  bell  rings  for  prayers  at 
five.  The  church  is  not  close  to  the  village,  so 
thi^  dressing,  going  to  church,  the  observances 
when  there,  returning,  undres^ng  and  breakfast- 
ing, occupy  the  entke  morning;  and  the  same 
observances  at  two  in  the  afterhoon  occupy  other 
two  hours.  If  we  allow,  as  an  average,  twelve 
hours  £oT  labour,  and  say  that  four  hours  are  oc- 
cupied in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned — and  this 
is  the  very  least  that  can  be  allowed^ — one-third 
more  labour  is  bestowed  upon  the  land  belonging 
to  the  Protestants,  than  that  belonging  to  Catho- 
lics ;  and  if  to  these  hours  we  add  twenty-two 
holidays,  we  have  a  still  more  satis&ctory  explana- 
taon  of  the  enigma  I  have  mentioned. 

That  part  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  which  lies 
between  its  metropolis  and  Lucerne,  is  a  rich  and 
well  enclosed  country,  fertile  in  every  kind  of 
grain,  and  abounding  in  luxuriant  me&dows  ;  and 
in  approaching  the  city,  well  built,  and  some- 
times prettily  ornamented  houses,  show  them- 
selves every  few  hundred  yards.  The  first  view 
of  'Bme  IS  striking.  A  fine  irregular  line  of 
fefty  houses  is  seen  stretching  along  the'  top  of 
dw-  height  diat  oYeibangs  the  river.     Gaidens 
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slope  down  to  its  brink ;  and  at  this  end  of  'd» 
line,  on  a  still  greater  elevation,  stands  tke  cadiB* 
dral,  surrounded  by  the  dark  shade  of  some  acAB- 
bre  trees.  Tliere  are  three  principal  hotek  k 
Berne,  Le  Faucon,  La  Couronne,  and  Lea  Gtfii* 
li&ommes.  I  had  been  recommended  to  the  klh 
ter,  and  found  great  reason  to  be  pkased  infth  it 
The  Falcon  is  the  hotel  chieiy  ^qoented  by  die 
English ;  and  I  hxve  hem  told,  that  it  happens 
frequently*  at  the  table  d'hote,  there  k  not  a  nBtke 
of  any  other  country  than  Engknd.  I  believe  it 
k  an  excellent  hotel,  though  somewhat  expensm. 
Berne  has  much  l^e  air  of  a  metropc^s,  andse* 
Veral  of  its  streets  are  well  worthy  of  the  rank  it 
holds ;.  firr  although  Zurich  be  krger,  and  moxepo* 
pulous,  and  the  Canton  of  Z\m&  the  first  in  lA» 
Confederation,  Berne  is  the  reputed  capital  of  aH 
Switzerland,  and  is,  in  consequence,  the  raskkaoe 
of  the  ministers  of  the  different  iofteigtk  powem. 
But  although  there  k  much  permanent  magiiifix 
cence  about  Berne,  the  bustle  wl»ch,  upoa  en- 
tering the  town,  struck  me  as  being  sa  diffenoit 
horn  pny  of  the  other  l^wiss  towns,  I  fbmid  was 
owing  to  a  ^cific  cauTse  :  the  Diet  was  about  to 
iassemble,  and  thk  of  course  created  a  great  influx 
of  company.  Scarcety  ten  minuttts  elapsed  witli* 
out  an  arrival ;  but  the  most  amusing  o£  tbeae, 
was  the  arrival  of  the  deputks  liMmfleives;:  The 
carriage  in  which  sat  each  deputy,  generaliy  Ui  so- 
Htuy  state,  was  preceded  by  an  oi^ial  penon  oft 
horseback,  himself  and  the  hinddr  part  of>  hk 
horse  covered  with  an  enormous  mande,  one 
half  of  it  of  one  colour,  and  the  odier  half  of  an* 
other.  Nothing  can  be  more  ikntastic  thaa  ti«  ap» 


ponuoe  of  tliese  men.  One  side  of  their  mantles 
(rf£«niog  red  perhaps  the  other  Imght  yellow,  or 
Wdte,  or  any  other  colour  in  perfect  contrast  with 
it ;  and  each  hadagreat  eodced  hat  on  his  head,  and 
an  enormous  sword  by  his  side*  These  are  the  co- 
kura  of.the  os&toa ;  but  why  two  colours  should  be 
aeoeasaryy.  I  couid  learn  no  fiurther,  than  that  such  is 
the  will  of  the  councal.  It  was  amusing  enough  to 
ofaaerve  the  contrast  in  the  entree  ofthe  different  de- 
puties. You  hear  the  qvkk  pace  of  a  horse,  andy 
moButfld  upoa  it^is  the  officii  in  hismande ;  but  the 
maoUe  is  new»  the  colours  bright,  the  feather  in 
the  oocked  hat  &U  and  unsuUiedi  and  the  horse  that 
has  the  honour  to  carry  uJi.  this,  handsome,  and 
haadboni^y  capaiisoned ;  then  is  heard  an  extra* 
ordinary  crackuig  of  whips,  aod  &ur  or  five  well** 
eonditioned  hoowi,  guided  by  a  smart  postilion, 
are  seen  tiotting  ^piiddy  along)  and  a  handsome 
new  painted,  and  somewhat  gaudy  carriage  behind, 
in  which  sits  the  deputy.  This  is  doubtless  the 
dqmty  of  Zurich,  or  Baslef  dr  St  Gall.  Now  fcr 
the  contrast.  You  hear  the  stumbling  pace  of  a 
haek,  and,  mounted  upon  it,  is  also  the  official  in 
hisraaiitle;  but  the  mantle  is  old,  the  colours 
fiided,  the  feather  in  the  codced  hat  meagre  and 
tami^ed ;  and  the  horse  below  bears  its  honours 
meekly,  its  head  looks  earthward,  and  its  trappings 
are  evidently  reooounended  by  long  service.  Th^ 
one  at  two  feeble  cradcs  are  heard,  just  loud  e- 
nough  to  acquit  the  conscience  of  the  postilion 
fimn  the  ch^e  of  entering  the  metropolis  with- 
out .ime  sign  of. a  deputy ;  and  two  or  three  rou|^ 
horses  are  seen  at  something  between  a  trot  and  a 
maSkf  draggii^  along  a  heavy  rolling  machin0, 
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though  certainly  of  the  coach  species,  in  wiash: 
sits  the  honourable  deputy*  This  you  inay  set 
down  as  the  deputy  of  Unterwalden,  Uri,  or  Tea* 
sin ;  so  great  is  the  difference  between  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  one  canton  and  another,  and 
the  means  of  their  several  representatives.  It  is 
not  the  etiquette  for  a  deputy  to  make  his  entr^ 
accompanied  by  any  part  of  his  £anily,  so  that  &- 
separate  carriage  generally  followed  at  a  little  di»* 
Zee,  carr;^hf  wife  L  paxt  of  the  fiomly  of 
the  representative.  Almost  all  the  deputies  Imng 
their  wives ;  this  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  a  voy 
natural  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  who,  for 
one  year  at  least  in  their  lives,  are  elevated  a* 
bove  the  station  of  their  neighbours,  and  eajay 
certain  high  privileges  and  honours  while  they 
mix  in  the  society  of  Berne — precedence,  £ot  ex* 
ample.  This  is  strictly  observed,  not  only  in 
general  society,  but  among  each  other.  The  wife 
of  a  deputy  not  only  takes  precedence  of  all  ladies 
who  are  not  deputies'  wives,  but  eadi  takes  preoe* 
dence  according  to  the  rank  which  the  canton  re- 
presented by  her  husband  holds  in  the  Confederal 
tion.  The  consequence  %of  this  is,  that  the  small 
have  precedence  over  the  great — a  thing  that  I  do 
not  believe  occurs  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid. 
The  wives  of  the  representatives  of  Uri,  Unter* 
walden^  and  Schwytz,  must  take  precedence  of 
their  rivals  from  the  greater  and  richer  cantons  of 
Basil,  St  Gall,  Argovie,  Geneva,  &c. 

Tlie  first  time  I  left  the  hotel,  I  directed  my 
steps  towards  the  platform  of  the  cathedral,  so 
celebrated  for  the  magnificent  view  enjoyed  frote  - 
it  of  the  Alps  Bemoisw    This  platfonn  ataiida 
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about'  100  feet  above  the  rivCT."  It  is  not  very 
large ;  but  the  fine  shade  above,  and  the  dianning 
prospect  around,  sufficiently  justify  the  preference 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Aar  sweeps  in  a  noble 
stream  below.  Gardens  in  terraces  hang  upon  the 
bank,  which,  for  a  mile  in  length,' presents  a  beau- 
tiM  declivity,  covered  with  fruit-trees,  and  ever- 
greens, and  weeping-willows,  and  enamelled  with 
the  dies  of  a  thousand  flowers.  Beyond  the  river, 
the  eye  ranges  over  a  country  rich  in  every  kind 
of  v^dure,  sprinkled  with  villages,  and  thickly 
studded  with  white  houses  and  cottager ;  and  be-* 
yond  stretches  the  vast  line  of  mountains,  their 
summits  distinguishable  from  die  clouds  only  by 
their  greater  purity.  I  frequently  returned  to  this 
spot  while  I  remained  in  Berne,  and  contemplated 
this  magnificent  amphitheatre  in  all  the  varieties 
lent  to  it  by  the  (Afferent  lights  and  hues  of  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening ;  and  so  vivid  and  pleas- 
ing are  my  recolle<Hions  of  the  hours  I  spent  there, 
that  were  I  asked  to  enumerate  the  advantages  of 
different  spots  as  places  of  residence,  I  should  cer- 
tainly bear  this  platform  in  mind.  Many  other 
ciiies  have  fine  promenades,  and  pointes  des  vuesy 
as  the  French  call  them  ;  but  then  an  hour  or  two 
is'  perhaps  required  to  get  to  them ;  whereas  one 
may  walk  from  any  part  of  Berne  to  the  platfonn 
in  ten  minutes.  There,  too,  other  senses  besides 
that  of  sight  may  be  gratified ;  for  while  nature 
has  spread  out  a  feast  for  the  most  intellectual  of  the 
seises,  man  has  provided  for  the  wants  of  another 
— ^the  least  refined  of  them  alL  A  commodious 
co/^fianks  the  comer  of  the  promenade,  where 
yoo  Qiay  one  moment  •  contemplate  the  glories- of 
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Jung&iw,  aiid  the  aej^t^  the  merer  ros^  and  soavei^ 
ly  less  frigid  channs  of  an  ice-cpeam.  The  anioa 
6i  pleasures  can  no  ^rtlier  go.  I  had  almost  £ic- 
gotten  to  mention  the  cathedral,  which  stands  up- 
on the  platform.  I  did  not  find  muph  to  admire 
in  it.  It  is  of  the  Gothic  ar^teeture  of  the  end  of 
the  Idth  century,  and  is  not  very  repiarkabfe  ai^ 
ww^^  I  mounted  the  steeple,  which  is  almost  2W 
feet  high,  but  found  myself  scarcely  rewarded  £at 
Ae  fisitigue.  The  view  ipom  the  summit  is  some- 
wbaJt  more  exteosive,  but  not  more  beautiful  than 
that  enjoyed  from  the  platform  bielow. 

The  n^xt  place  I  visited  was  the  market ;  and, 
in  going  towal^s  ili,  I  cmdd  not  but  again  remark 
the  spacious  streets,  and  excellent  houses  of  the 
Swiss  metropQlis.  I  do  not  recollect  many  streets 
in  England  s)iperipr  tothe  Gra$tde  Rue  of  Beia^* 
The  houses  are  lofty,  handsome,  and  built  of  stone ; 
the  street  tride,  long,  and  adorned  with  maaay 
^untains;  and  an  arcade  runs  along  each  side, 
offering  flb^lter  from  the  rain,  and  shade  from  the 
sun.  I  never  saw  any  where  (exceptiog  at  Thou- 
Jgitse)  a  more,  abundlmt  v^etable  market  than 
J  saw  at  Beme-  It  eptiiely  fiUed  the  street  lor 
^  ^^C9  little  short  of  half  a  mile,  and  every  kind 
(of  v^etable  is  good  and  cheiip.  The  season  wys 
liot  sufficiently  advanced  to  afford  a  great  variety 
jof  fruits ;  but  the  cheiiie^  ivere  abqndant  and  $n^ 
and  remarkably  cheap.  In  the  butcher-maiket^  I  ^w 
excellent  meat  of  every  kind^  and  also  in  great  a- 
bqndance.  Bee^  in  Berne,  averages  about  2^. 
per  lib^  mutton  2d.,  veal  Sd.  Butt»  niay  generidly 
be  purchased  at  about  6d. ;  fowls  Is.  3d.  a  pair ; 
ijggs  at  Igdy  per  do«en*    Bread  qells  el;  l^d.  per 
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]&•    Btzae,  therefixeis  acdieapplace  ciiesiisDcef 

and  would  certaialy  be  in  maay  respects  an  agrees 

able  one.     Houses,  however,  are  difficult  to  be 

hadf  and  are  consequently  rather  dear ;  but  I  no-' 

tioed  a  considerable  number  of  new  half-buik 

bouses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  from 

wfaidi  we  may  iodfery  that  although  dear  at  prer 

sent,  they  are  likely  to  be  cheaper.     I  omitted  to 

mention,  while  speeking  of  the  price  of  provisions, 

that  there  are  no  dues  of  entry  into  the  town  of 

Berne,  wludi  astia&ctoiily  explains  the  i»ason  of 

their  low  prices.    In  Berne,  the  wages  of  senuntB 

we  nearly  the  same  as  in  England ;  but  in  the 

oountary  they  are  not  above  one  hal£   Horaes  may 

he  kept  for  very  little ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say, 

diet  diere  is  no  tax  either  upon  horses  or  carriages. 

Ihere  is  a- tax  of  another  kind,  which  exclusively 

affects  strangers :  it  is  a  direct  tax  of  dO  francs 

per  annum  upon  the  head  of  every  foreigner  reai<- 

dent  within  eUher  the  city  or  any  part  of  the  I^re* 

fodure  of  Berne.     I  see  nothii^  m^ust  in  this 

tax.     If  a  foreigner  selects,  for  his  phuoe  of  resi^ 

4ence,  any  other  country  than  hia  own,  he  reoeivaa 

the  protection  of  the  laws  f£  the  country  in  whieh 

he  resides,  and  may  justly  be  asked  to  contribute 

lowards  the  axpenae  of  those  aatablishments  by 

vrhich  he  directly  benefits ;  and  it  woie  perhaps  to 

be  wiAed  that  other  oountiies  would  SdUow  the 

example  of  Berne,  and  thus  diminish  those  tempt-* 

ations  which  lure  so  many  of  the  En^ish  abroad. 

This  would  be  better  than  a  tax  upon  absentees. 

If  suffieient  in  )ii&  amount,  it  woidd  answer  the 

same  purpose,  and  would  prevent  the  necessity  (jax 

to  a  necessity  it  very  nearly  amounts)  of  laying  on 
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a  tax  which  might  be  so  justly  objected  to,  as  being, 
a  direct  tax  upon  personal  liberty. 

The  day  after  I  arrived  in  Berne  chanced  to 
be  Sunday — ^the  best  of  all  days  for  seeing  and 
judging  of  the  condition,  and  even  the  charactery 
of  the  inhabitants — at  least  of  the  lower  classes. 
During  the  forenoon,  the  general  aspect  of  things 
was  somewhat  triste ;  but  the  evening  brought 
with  it  the  gaiety  of  a  Catholic  city ;  and  I  do  not . 
recollect  to  have  any  where  seen  a  better  dressed, 
better  behaved,  or  seemingly  a  more  happy,  popu- 
lation. 

The  members  of  the  Diet  assembled  in  the  af- 
ternoon to  elect  a  president,  and  for  other  matters 
of  form,  previous  to  the  public  ceremonial  of  the 
following  day.  There  was  no  procession ;  they 
went  singly,  each  on  foot,  in  full  black  dress,  witb 
sword  and  cocked  hat,  and  preceded  by  the  officii 
in  his  mantle.  A  small  guard  of  soldiers  was  drawn 
up  before  the  Hotel  de  ViUe ;  and,  as  each  de« 
pnty  passed  by,  he  was  received  with  the  roll  of  a] 
drum,  and  with  presented  arms.  A  good  mtaxj 
people  were  assembled  to  see  their  representatives 
pass  by.  Every  one  took  off  his  hat,  but  indeed 
it  would  have  been  positive  rudeness  to  have  done 
otherwise,  as  the  deputies  themselves  walked  unco* 
vered.  They  were  in  general  respectable-looking 
men ;  and  were  all  dressed  alike,  excepting  two, 
who  wore  boots.  I  should  think  shoes  and  d& 
stocldngs  are  unknown  in  some  of  the  cantons. 

In  the  evening  I  walked  into  the  environs. 
Passing  through  one  of  the  gates,  I  remarked  an 
old  tower  and  a  colossal  statue  placed  in  a  niche* 
This  statue  is  commonly  called  Goliah,  but  in  iot^ 
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mer  times  had  the  honoiir  of  being  a  saint,  and 
even  earned  the  reputation  of  performing  miracles. 
He  was  then  called  St  Christophe,  and  had  ar 
nidie  m  the  church  of  St  Vincent ;  but  since  he 
has  been  placed  upon  the  tower,  his  character  has 
been  changed  from  a  saint  to  that  of  a  warrior. 
He  has  now  an  axe  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  sword 
in  his  hand.  I  had  almost  forgotten  tasay,  that 
when  St  Christophe  occupied  his  original  place 
in  the  church,  h&  situation  was  most  convenient 
for  those  who  desired  to  profit  by  his  miracle- 
working  power.  It  was  only  necessary  to  pass 
between  his  legs.  I  noticed  also,  in  passing  along 
the  streets,  several  fountains  constructed  upon 
strange  and  inexplicable  designs.  .Upon  one  of 
them  is  a  statue  of  a  gigantic  person,  whose  &oe 
expresses  any  thing  but  cannibalism,  busily  em- 
ployed in  devouring  a  child.  I  observed  in  the 
fosse,  near  the  Porte  d'Arberg,  some  enormously 
krge  bears — one  weighing,  as  I  was  told,  560 
lib.  Bears  are  more  a-propos  here  than  any 
wh^e  else,  because  the  bear  is  the  arms  of  the 
city,  and  is  impressed  upon  the  coin  of  the  can- 
ton. 

The  principal  object  of  my  walk  was  to  see  the 
pi^arations  for  the  Tirage  Federcd.  The  7V- 
TOge  Federal  may  be  called  a  national  institu- 
tion. Its  object  is  to  keep  alive  a  martial  spirit 
among  the  people,  and  at  die  same  time  to  teach 
GEpertness  in  the  use  of  fire-arms.  This  assembly 
18:  held  yeaily,  and  takes  |^ce  alternately  at 
Berne,  Geneva,  Aarau,  Basil,  and  Fribourg.  No 
one  can  enter  the  lists  who  has  not  resided  ten 
years' in  Switzerland;  an<d  with  this  single  re-' 
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8tiicticm»  all  are  permitted  to  try  t^eir'sldlL  '  Tlw 
prizes  distributed  vary  fix)m  100  to  1000  firaousat 
These  are  partly  paid  by  grants  from  the  diflfereiii 
oantonsy  and  partly  from  the  fees  whidi  evetf 
Cfindidate  pays  upon  entering  his  name.  The  fee 
is  but  trifling — ^five  or  ten  francs;  but  I  forget 
Tfiiich. 

I  confess  I  did  not  expect  to  find  the  prepar»* 
tions  for  this  Jete,  as  it  may  be  called,  so  exten- 
sive,  or  so  much  importance  attached  to  it.  I 
feund  a  wooden  building  erected  of  very  great 
dimensions,  rather  more  than  five  hundred  yards 
long,  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  aiid  the  roef 
immensity  lo6y.  This  building  is  divided  into 
eompartments,  from  the  front  of  which  the  candi* 
dates  fire ;  and  in  the  middle  is  an  eleyated  pkee 
for  the  judges.  Opposite  to  ihis  building,  tk 
two  hundred  yards  distance,  are  placed  the  tar« 
gets,  which  extend  in  line  the  same  length  as  the 
building ;  and  behind  the  first  mentioned  boiid^ 
ing  is  another,  of  precisely  simikr  dimensions, 
where  innumerable  tal^s  ate  laid  out,  and  benem 
placed,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  company*  I 
found  the  field  covered  with  people,  all  oonteofr* 
plating,  with  the  greatest  interest,  the  pr^Mua^ 
tions  for  this  fevourite  national  trial ;  and,  in  s 
meadow  at  a  little  distance  by  ihe  river-side,  many 
of  the  young  men  of  Berne  were  practising  for 
the  approaching  Tirage  FederaU  One  t»  tke 
highest  prizes  in  this  tirage  is  looked  upon  by  Ae 
young  men  of  Switzerland  as  an  object  of  the 
greatest  and  most  laudable  ambition.  The  best 
marksmen  are  greatly* honoured  in  their  ne^* 
bpuj^ood  ;  and  as  all  those  who  gain  the  hi^^eat 
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ffiMBB  tte  allowed  to  CMry  away  the  taigets  that 
fgcfve  their  prowess,  k  is  not  unusual  to  see  these 
fixed  u|pon  the  peasants'  houses,  in  various  paots 
of  Switzerland. 

:  I  returned  to  the  city  by  a  very  delightful  road, 
iddch  I  found  crowded  with  the  Bemois  and 
Bemoise,  ei^oying  their  Sunday  evening's  reho- 
alioa  from  libour.  I  remarked  among  them  a 
laoce  equal  mixture  of  die  male  and  female  po- 
puladon,  than  I  had  seen  in  the  other  Swiss 
cities*  In  most  of  the  Swiss  towns,  that  separa« 
lion  which  exists  between  the  sexes  among  the 
u^wr  ranks,  extends  also  to  the  lower  orders.  The 
ttomen  are  seen  walldng  in  groups,  and  so  aie 
the  men ;  but  in  Berne  they  order  things  better. 
I  observed,  as  in  Ea^and,  lads  and  lasses  wa&- 
log  together,  and  taikii^,  laughing,  jesting,  mA 
fiolidciDg  with  eaeh  other.  I  even  saw  here  a&d 
diere  a^  pair .  of  sweethearts  in  the  more  retited 
waKks*    AH  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  enterix^  the  tovni,  I  passed  by  the  prison, 
and  took  the  opportunity  A  makinff  one  or  two 
inquiries  of  the  person  who  happened  to  be  stand* 
log  at  tibe  door  of  the  concierge,  Th^  rescdt 
was  not  very  £ivouridde  to  the  state  of  morals. 
There  were  then  almost  400  persons  ccxifined, 
fay  £u  the.  greater  nwnber  for  theft.  There  was 
one  poson  .awaitkg  his  trial  for  wilM  iire-raising, 
amme  which  is  punished  upon  the  princif^  <^ 
strict  retributive  justice.  They  who  are  proved 
to  have  been  wilful  incendiaries  are  bianot.  About 
&ur  months  before  I  virited  Switeeiiand,  an  in* 
oendiacy  had  sufferad  this  pnmshment  at  Bienne. 
llie  prison  ia  new^  remancaMy  handi|pme»  attd 
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very  large ;  but  I  fear  not  toa  Luge  £ot  the  ide*> 
mands  upon  it,  I  did  not  visit  the  intenor,  hst 
I  understand  its  regulations  are  of  the  best  pos^ 
sible  kind* 

A  circumstance  occurred  at  sapper^  at  die  tMe 
d'hote,  worth  rekting.  Before  mxppcTy  several  gen* 
tlemen  stepped  into  the  room,  among  others  xme 
Englishman*  The  book  in  which  strangers  enter 
their  names  lay  open  upon  a  table,  and  the  £ng« 
lishman  entered  his  name.  .  Several  pefisons  look- 
ed into  the  book,  in  passing,  among  others,  a 
Russian  gentleman  and  myself ;  and  I  foimd.the 
Englishman  had  put  in  the  column  marked  Ca- 
racterey  "  Homme  de  Lettres."  We  placed 
oursdves  at  table,  and  it  so  happened  that  die 
Russian  and  the  man  of  letters  were  placed  oppo- 
site to  each  other.  The  Russian  was  scamly 
seated  before  he  addressed  the  Englishman  m 
Grerman;  but  it  being  evident  that  he  was  not 
understood,  he  next  tried  Italian.  The  man  of 
letters  knew  enough  of  Italian  to  distinguish  the 
language  in  which  he  was  addressed ;  and  he  fe- 
plied,  in  indifferent  Frendi,  that  he  did  not  apeak 
Italian.  The  Russian  now  conduded  that  he  had 
at  last  found  out  the  medium  of  communication^ 
£md  he  immediately  addressed  the  man. of  letters 
in  French,  but  was  still  unsucoessfiiL  He  re-* 
plied,  indeed ;  but  after  a  few  more  attempts,,  the 
Russian  found  that,  even  in  French,  he  had  aH 
the  conversation  to  himself;  and,  as  if  detenni&ed 
upon  following  up  his  triumph,. he  then  addressed 
the  gentleman  in  tolerably  good  Enghdi,  saying, 
he  was  always  glad  to  meet  with  foreignen^'  ifaat 
by  talking  to  them  in  their  own  language,,  be 
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adgfat.ixnpove  his  knowledge  of  it.  I  could  not 
bufc  feel  for  my  countryman  all  this  while,  though 
his  egregious  folly  in  taking  a  title  of  so  much 
pretension,  almost  removed  him  beyond  the  pale 
of  compassion.  He  might  possibly  be  entitled 
to  the  designation  of  ^*  Homme  de  Letiresy " 
though  he  could  speak  no  language  but  his  own  ; 
but  it  was  extremely  unwise  to  designate  himself 
8O9  unless  he  possessed  the  power  of  proving  his 
pretensions.  The  Russians  are  distinguished, 
beyond  the  natives  of  all  other  countries,  for  the 
fii^ity  with  which  they  acquire  languages ;  and 
it  was  certainly  a  remarkable  piece  of  iU  fortune, 
that  the  man  of  letters  should,  have  &llen  so  in- 
opportunely into  the  hands  of  a  Russian. 

Next  morning,  I  was  awoke  at  an  early  hour 
by  the  commotion  in  the  street.  Bells  were  ring- 
ing, drums  were  beating,  and  carriages  rolling,  at 
the  early  hour  of  six  o'clock.  The  first  part  of 
the  ^ceremony  of  opening  the  Diet,  consists  in 
the  deputies  assembling  at  church,  to  attend  di- 
vine worship.  They  repaired  to  it  one  by  one, 
'  the  same  as  the  evening  before ;  and  although 
they  entered  the  house  of  God,  honour  was  paid, 
in  entering,  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
A  guard  was  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  porch, 
Mid  colours  were  lowered,  and  arms  presented, 
as  each  deputy  passed  by.  The  church  was 
eettremely  crowded ;  but  I  contrived  to  get  liear 
the  preacher,  who  delivered  a  very  well-arranged, 
vwy.long,  and  rather  energetic  sermon,  upon  the 
duties  of  rjepresentatives  and  lawgivers.  I  left  the 
calhedind  before  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  that 
I. might  obtain  a  place  in  the  other  church,  where 
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the  remainder  of  the  ceremonsBS  were  to  tsktf 
place.  I  found  the  streets  Hned  with  a  vetf 
modey  description  of  sokBersi-^-soBiie  in  one  dres^  ' 
some*  hi  another^  and  some  without  2{ny  di8fei&>« 
gmshing  dlress  at  aQ,  and  at  least  one^hatf  6i  the 
whole  ntmiher  hoys  of  from  tw^dre  to  sixteen- 
years  old.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  -very . 
well  airanged.  AU  the  pews  were  removed.  Alaigd 
table  was  placed  at  one  end;  and  four  rows  of 
green  velvet  chairs  occupied  all  the  centre,  ex- 
cepting where  a  passage  was  left  opposite  to  the 
taUe ;  and  at  the  other  end  were  ranged  thirty  of 
forty  rows  of  benches,  one  afbove  another,  as  iii 
the  pit  of  a  theatre.  When  I  reached  the  ^lurdl, ' 
these  were  entirely  filled  with  kdies  in  handsome 
morAing  dresses ;  but  three  benches  in  front  were 
vacant^  reserved  for  the  &inilies  of  the  depdCiei^' 
and  peihflper  some  of  the  privileged  aristocracy  of 
Berne.  UntH  the  arrival  of  the  dqmties,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  scan  the  company ;  and  aftei" 
having  run  my  eye  over  the  thirty  or  forty  benteh* 
es,  I  was  constrained  to  say,  uiat  not  one  fine 
countenance  was  to  be  seen.  *  ' 

Afrer  several  general  officers^  dressed  in  spktf<^ 
did  uniforms,  and  covered  with  orders^  had'beerr 
ushered  in  by  the  officer  in  waiting,  a  roO  of  )i 
drum  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  every  one  thot^jfat 
the  deputies  were  coming;  but,  b^old!  traree 
ladies  entered^-a  deputy's  wife  and  two  daugh-^ 
ters — who  took  their  seats,  widi  an  air  of  extrl^ 
ordinary  importance,  upon  the  chairs  reserved  fer 
the  privileged;  and  to  they  well  maght';  ^  to  be 
received  with  military  htmours,  is  a  diidnceioit 
that  I  dne  to  say  is  not  rendered  to  Udseff  in  any 
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olher  part  of  the  world.     A  man  and  his  wife  in' 
Berne  are  truly  one.    I  notioed  that  the  most 
strict  regard  was  paid  to  ]»ecedenoe ;  so  much  so, 
that  two  ladies^  who  had  been  improperly  placed^ 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  seats,  to  make  way  for 
others  who  possessed  a  superior  right.     The 
deigy  and  the  magistracy  arrived  next :  for  the 
former,  two  rows  of  chairs  had  been  prepared ; 
and  the  Protestant  deigy  were  placed  in  the  fiont 
row,  the  Catholic  behind.     It  so  happened,  that 
the  Catholic  deigy  had  arrived  first,  and  had  been 
ditected  to  occupy  the  seats  reserved  for  the  Pro« 
testant  clergy;  and  when  the  latter  anived,  the 
Catholic  deigy  were  politely  requested  to  occupy 
die  place  of  less  honour.  But  they  have  their  days 
of  honour  also.     The  rule  is,  •  that  precedence 
follows  the  religion  of  the  canton  in  which  the 
Diet  is  held ;  so  that,  when  the  supreme  council 
holds  its  sittings  at  Lucerne,  which  it  does  every 
fifth  and  sixth  year,  the  Catholic  clergy  occupy 
^*  the  doif  seats  in  the  synagogue. "     This  is 
quite  fiur.     At  length,  a  louder  roll  of  the  drum 
Uian  usual  announced  the  approach  of  the  depu- 
ties, yRho  entered  at  a  dow  and  senatorial  pace, 
preceded  by  the  twenty-two  officials  in  their  man- 
tles ;  and  until  the  President  had  taken  his  place, 
and  the  deputies  were  seated,  every  one  stoody 
and  a  solemn  anthem  was  played  by  a  foil  and 
very  efiective  band,  which  was  placed  in  the  gal- 
lery.    The  deputies  were  all  dressed  as  I  had 
seen  them  before ;  and  the  two  who  wore  boots, 
were  in  boots  stiL    They  walked  the  sixth  and 
sixteenth,  and  Were  ^erefore  the  deputies  of  Un- 
towalden  and  TessiB.     Apaong  the  wives  of  the 
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depiitie%  I  noticed  no  distinguidjng  peculia^^ 
in  dress*  The  ladies  from  Unterwalden  .a^ 
Tesstn  were  quite  as^^mucb  ^  la  mode  as  thoq^ 
^m  Zurich  OE  Gooevai 

Ahuost  ii^mediately  after  the  Presidenj^  i&adt 
taken  hi^'/tedl,  -hd  roeei  afi4 .addressed  the'asseai^ 
bly*    He  spoke  of  the  greatjaess.of  |;he  occasioiii 
upon  which  they  were  inet;  he,  enlarged  upoii  t^l^> 
exoeHence  0f  the  constitutioa ;  and  dwelt  upoi\ 
Uije  importance  of  tbe  path  which,  the  mepnbi^ 
were  about  io  take;  and«  after  a  well-deliTei^ 
spoechy.  which  occupied  nearly  three  qjiartersr  o( 
dg^,  hQUr,  h^  took  his.seat.amid  a  floiffish  of  tiruBfe: 
pets  and  dr^ms*     The  heads  of  the  coost^utioH 
Vere^  then  ready  and  die  viembeis  took  the  oatl^ 
U)  tpainfaja  it, ;  Another  anthem  .finished  the, c%^ 
v&B^onieAy  ss^  so  the  Diet  lyas  opened.     'Lovpajsr 
t)9d:to  say,  that.,  the;  qhivch  w^  hung  with  tapss^ 
try»  representing  the  deeds  c^,.  anns  by  w!^ci\ 
Helvetia  had  diBtioguished  herself  in  history. 
. '  'lio  1Swi3$  Diet,  Uke  tl^  legislajiji^/bodi^  of 
pi^her/  states^  has  its  friends  and  its  enemi^s^j  it^ 
panegyrists.  9u4  its  calumniatons ;  and^  evea  in 
Switzerland,  there .  is.  such  9^  thkig  as  pi^litical 
p^rty* :  Several  question^,  of  very  great  iipport* 
9noe  we^6  expected  to  come  ^nder  the'  consideca^ 
tion  of  the,  legislature ;  cine,  a  prcnect  fpr  a  single 
$pde  of'  laws  for  the  whole  Federal  Republic; 
another,  a  proposal  to  assimilate  the  coins  of  th^ 
different  canton^. .  I  am  confident,  £:om  what.  I 
biive,  observed  o£  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the 
different  states,  thi(t  neither  of  .thefse  prpjects  wiQ 
evei;  be  carried  ;into  e£[ept.     If  the.  dilB^rent  jurisi; 
iixim».M  ,tiie[. country  of  .the^Qiisojgis  yvej»,  S9 
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mlich  opposed  to  one  code  of  laws,  eyen  for  their 
own  canton,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
twenty-two  cantons— differing  from  each  other  in 
intelligence,  in  religion,  in  political  constitution 
— should  accept  a  project,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  narrow  the  distinction  that  now  exists  among 
them  ?  It  is  only  a  feeling  of  political  expediency 
that  holds  the  republic  together.  Each  canton 
looks  upon  itself-  as  a  distinct  state,  and  is  proud 
of  ail  that  distinguishes  it  from  its  neighbours.  I 
fear,  therefore,  tnat  the  Swiss  republic  will  con* 
tinue  to  feel  those,  disadvantages  which  are  inser 
pardble  froni  a  union  •of  i  states  (however  inoonsi- 
derA1e),-^hOjS«?  faiteifests  aie  in  some'Tfespects  op- 
posed to  each,  dther^  and'fiik  which  knowledge 
and  civilisation  h^ve  not  mad^  equal,  pr^ogrf^s., . 

I  intended  to  have  gone,  the  day  a&er  the  Diet 
opeaec^  to  viiit4he  Lcdce  oiBwioGi  buttho  bad* 
D^ 'of  the.  inonEibg  prev^aited  me.;  and  thej wear 
^  oantinu^dr  ^i  ua»ettfed  ^dbiinj^th^  gneiM 
pnt  of  a ,  wfaek^ '  'thai;  I  still,  ipc^imied:  <to.  Imibke 
Bjtne  aiy  beod-'^piactets.' :  :   '  ■/  ': .   .  :    t 

--  -"si 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
BERNE— ST  PETER'S  ISLE-HOFWYLl 


MMions  for  prrferring  Beme  aa  a  JUndenee-^-^Society  ^ 
Beme^^Publie  ^stahii^mentt^TJSxevinum  to  the  iaiie 
of  Bienne  and  Rousseau^s  Kle — Aaiierg  The  J[jabe 
—  Character  of  St  Peter's  Jble^RefUxiona — Return 
to  Berne  Excurnan  to  Mofio}^ — DetaOe  retpeethp 
the  SetablUhmeiU'^CanioH  ofSerm, 

If  I  were  to  make  choice  of  a  Swiss  city  for  a 
residence,  it  should  certainly  be  Beme ;  chidiy 
because  I  prefer  the  character  of  the  inhabitant4» 
and  the  usages  of  the  city,  to  the  (dBuacter  and 
usages  of  omer  towns,  and  pardy  because  I  like 
its  situation  better.  In  the  latter  ground  of  pre* 
ference,  I  may  probably  not  find  many  to  s^ree 
with  me.  It  is  true,  that  Beme  will  not  ne  with 
Zurich  in  the  variety  of  scenery  that  sunounds  it. 
It  cannot  be  compared  with  Lucerne,  in  pnnd- 
roity  to  the  Alps,  and  in  the  charm  of  lake  pros- 
pects ;  nor  can  it  boast  so  fertile  a  country,  or  bd 
noble  a  river,  as  BasiL  But  upon  the  prindple, 
that  the  human  mind  delights  in  varicjty,  and  that 
the  scenery  which  we  see  constantly  around  us, 
must  lose,  in  time,  a  part  of  its  diarm,  nothii^ 
is,  perhiqpB,  lost  to  enjoyment,  by  being  a  little 
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removed  from  those  scenes  which  are  capaUe  of 
bestowing  it.  But  although .  the  neighbourhood 
of  Berne  has  not,  like  Lucerne  and  Zurich,  itt 
lake  and  mountains,  nor  another  Rhine,  like.  Ba- 
sil, it  has  attractions  of  a  different  kind..  Moun- 
tains have  their  mists  and  their  rains,  and  lakei 
have  their  exhalations.  Berne  has  a  pure  dry  air, 
and  a  more  equable  temperature,  than  the  other 
Swiss  cities ;  and  the  lover,  of  nature  and  of  man- 
kind will  find  around  Beme,  that  pleasing  union 
of  animated  with  inanimate  nature — that  mixture 
of  busy  life  and  inert  matter,  and  even  that  va^ 
riefcy  of  natural  scenery — ^which  are  altogether  a 
iBOxe  persiaaent  source  of  enjoyment  than  more 
sabHme  and  less  animated  pictures. 

As  a  city,  Beme  is  greatly  superior  to  Basil, 
Lucerne,  or  Geneva.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
walk  in  wide  airy  streets,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
^ve  the  advantage  of  diade  and  shelter,  if  re- 
qmied.  Vt^ere  there  are  arcades,  one  may  al- 
ways choose  between  bustle  and  quiet^ — ^busde  un** 
dot  the  arcades— quiet  in  the  centre  of  the  street ; 
and  in  the  n^emens  of  a  city,  Beme  has  decid- 
ed the  advantage  of  its  rivals.  And  this  leads 
1B6  to  say  a  km  words  respecting  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  modes  of  life.  These 
^  &r  less  irisie  than  in  Zuri<di  or  Basi).  In 
Beme,  there  is  a  more  unrestrained  intercourse 
among  die  inhabitants ;  and  we  do  not  find  there, 
sstn  most  parts  of  Switzerland,  separate  r€union$ 
of  men  and  women.  There  is  much  of  Freneh 
gslety,  but  little  of  the  licentiousness  which  some- 
times attends  it ;  and  this  gaiety)  is  at  the  pa^ 
^me  finely  tempered  by  a  portion  of  that  senti- 
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.  mdktttDfd  enthudasin  which  htAaag  to  tlie  Genun 
.  diancter.  It  is  tme»  that  didi  pxinc^le;  c£  etdd- 
>«lveneis8  is  not  forgotten,  in  the  social  of.BeiHtt. 
The  aristocracy  is  proud  to  a  certain  extctit^  and 
-gflurded  in  its  ibteroonrse ;  but  the  rights  of  ihe 
"aristocracy  are  :80  well'defiiled,.  that,  to  en&kCB 
»dietp,'prMinoes  none  of  those  facArt^bnriuiigs  and 
«(itying»  that  sa  often  result,  in.ofiier  countries, 
*£rom  distinction  in  griide.  The  assooikption  of 
•DCttaiit  ptivilegesy  aim  the  exdfosireness  to  \Hiidi 
^^ese-give  lisey  rimy  ^eem  excessivdy  ^»iinl«^ 
tdl^o^e  all,  ina-reipublic;  foid^itidbes  notat  aU  io- 
•terfere  with  the  amicable  intercourse  of ;  the  i^diiir 
bitants-;  ikot  can  thip  exclusiveness  of  the  patridBD 
society  of  Beme  ditnyiiKh  in  any  degree'  &e  coi» 
tm'oh^trmgetp,  A  stranger  has  bis  grade  in 
his' own  country  $  and- he  has  no  right  to  exj^ieci, 
that,  in^  visiting  a  foreign  country,  he  will  step 
tmt  4>f 'it.  If  his  rank  at  home  be  such  as  «a^ 
titles  him  to  enter  the  patricini  society  of  Heinf^ 
faewill&id-no  difficulty  in  being  admitted  into  it 
On  the  other 'hand,  xf  he  belong  to  the  middle 
latiks of  i^is'Own  coiintry^  he  mHst.]!ie  contented 
with  the  sataie  rank  in'Bietoe.  .» 

B6me,<too,ppsses8esall'l3ioBe  public  establish^ 
SMtotB  which  vender  a  pkee  agreeable  as  'a  refi<> 
ilence.  It  kasexceBenti  libraries— ^-excellent  acBp- 
demies-^elightful  promenades-^onveinent  and 
weQ^rdered- baths;  a' theatre,  concerts  and biAs^ 
during  wmter ;  cleter  lecturers  upon  most  of  the 
sciences ;  eloquent  and  pious  deigymen  of  ahnbst 
every  denomination ;  and  to  ihis'  Hst  may  be  add* 
ed,'  abundteoe  of  diops,  where :  aQ  'that  conlri«> 
btites  ^ther  to  oomfbrt  or*  luinuy  uaay  be  'fooni; 


The. French  Ikiimiage  is  generally' understood  a- 
iDong  the  vmfi.  educated.  The  higher  the  class 
ill  which  yoti  mix,'  the  more  you  will  find  it  ispo^ 
ken.  At  the  same  time,  a  knowledge  of  German 
wfll  he  highly  advahtageous  to  a  resident  in  Beme^ 
becaode  it  is  klmost  exclusively  die  language  of 
die 'people.  > 

During  my  residence  in  Berne,  I  repeated  my 
visits  to  the  different  places  which  I  had  before 
|;laneed  at.     I  never  passed  through  the  market 
'^thout  receiving  new  gratification,  though  minr 
fled  with  somie'painfbd  reflexions.  The  heahhyaad 
idmst  f^peaxance  of  the  oountiy-people,  wdl 
clothed,  iand  e^dently  well  fed — ^busy,  and  seem- 
ingly contented-^^-could  not  hut  recall  to  my  mind 
the  half-starved  .population  of  the  great  manu&o- 
tuHng  cities  of  England  and  France,  and  almost 
-he^ta  dddbt  in  my  mind  whether  England  be  in 
reality  the  happiest  country  in  the  world. 

'  I  also  visited  every  part  of  the  environs,  pa»> 
ticularly  dbe '  promenade,  called  VBngue^  mom 
only  feult'  is,  that  it  Hes  about  a  mile  from  the  dty. 
'  It  is  a  most  charming  wa&,  beautiful  on  every  side, 
and' commanding  a  vast  amphitheatre,  the  sublime 
-spectacle  of  the  h%hest  hmge  of  Alps.  The 
Schredc-hom,  the  Monk,  the  Silver-hotn,  the  Wet- 
ter-horn, the  Jimg&au^  and  Mount  Eiger,  occupy 
li^e  Centre  of  the  range — names  that^ne  has  heara 
a  hundred  times,  and  that  are  adsbeiated  in  the 
toind  with  all  that  !s  sublime  in  the  natund  world. 
I  always  found  that  promenade  crowded,  eq>eciaUy 
in  the  evening.  It  is  the  fisivourite  rendezvous  of 
the  Bemois,  and,  like  the  platform  of  thcf  cathe- 
draly  it  afibrds  a  umoii  of  pleasures. 
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A  second  Tisit'to  the  catbedsd  shonired  me  the 
Last  Judgment  carved  in  wood  above  the  gote>  ■• 
wcik  reflecting  credit  upon  the  age  in  which. it 
was  executed.  A  model  of  the  tower, .  not  as  it 
isy  but  as  it  was  once  intended  to  be^  was  ebowa 
to  me.  The  reason  why  it  was  not  completed  ae^ 
cording  to  the  original  model,  is  said  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  foundation* 

Having  entirely  sansfied  mv  curiosity  at  Beroe^ 
and  the  weather  having  cleared  up^  I  left  it  at  6iSfr 
break  in  a  cabriolet,  to  visit  the  Lake  of  Bienbe^ 
and  the  Isle  of  St  Peter,  commonly  called  Rout- 
aeau^s  Isle.  In  every  direction  around  Benie^ 
proo&  are  abundant  of  the  great  industry  of  the 
Bemoise  peasantry,  and  of  the  easy  and  eon^ort* 
able  condition  in  which  they  live*  I  every  whese 
saw  a  fertile  soil  about  to  repay  wdU  the  toil  of 
the  labourer.  Every  cottage  appeared  substan* 
tial ;  and  the  Httle  gardens  attacheid  to  it  cai«fu% 
dressed  and  neatly  airanged.  But  one  ha^not  the 
satis&ction  of  knowing,  in  passing  through  this 
canton,  that  the  labourer  is  lord  of  the  soil  he 
works,  and  that  every  seed  he  throws  into  the 
'  earth  will  return  its  produce  into  his  own  eraoarj. 
Much  .of  the.  land  in  the  central  parts  of  this  can- 
•ton,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capita],  belongs  to  large  proprietors — so  laige  at 
least,  that  the  land  is  laboured  by  hiredrservants ; 
but  the  condition  of  every  order  of  society  in* 
.most  parts  of  Switzerland  leaves  little  for! the  plii- 
-  lanthropist  to  desire*  As  one  proof  that  not  a 
'  foot  of  ground  is  lost,  I  may  mention,  that  I  pass- 
ed several  dunghills,  upon  which  there  grew  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  salkd  and  cabbages*    It  may 


$ki$  b^  w6nh  while  ta  say,  tEat  these  dunghilk 
ae  fenned  wi^  as  much  nicety  as  hay-stacks  in 
other  countries.  They  are  square,  level  on  the 
top)  thatehed  round  with  straw,  and,  unless  where 
tlwy  are  put  to  the  use  of  gardens,  covered  at  the 
tap. 

'  I  break&sted  at  Aaiherg,  a  dean  little  town 
built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Aar,  which  almost 
SBmmnds  it;      Soon  after  leaving  Aarberg,    I 
leaohed  a  spot  where  formerly  stood  a  village  of 
tirenty-eight  houses,  which  were  all  destroyed  a 
km  years  ago  in  a  conflagration  raised  by  an  in- 
omdiary.     The  reason  of  this  act  is  said  to  have 
been  ill-wiU  conceived  against  the  different  shop^ 
ke^rs  and  other  persons,  who  refused  to  give 
him'  credit.     The  common  law  of  Switzerlana  a^ 
Ifsinst  incendiaries  was  disappointed  in  this  in- 
stance.    The  incendiary,  being  pursued,  crept  in- 
t^a  drain,  where  he  was  sdfocated.     A  small 
monument  is  erected  upon  the  ^t  where  his 
house  stood,  setting  forth  the  crime  of  its  owner, 
and  forbidding  that  any  other  dwelling  shall  be 
enicted  upon  9ie  same  spot.     Three  hours  more 
brought  me  to  the  height  above  the  Lake  of 
Bienne ;  and  from  this  spot  the  view  also  em- 
braces the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  the  whole 
rtoge  d  the  Jura  mountains.     The  view  of  the 
Ltte  of  Bienne  is  not  striking — scarcely  beauti- 
fiiL  or  picturesque.     It  is  merely  pleasing ; — moun- 
tains of  the  fourth  or  fifth  order,  covered  with 
wood,  and  vines,  and  meadows,  surround  it,  and 
several  villages  are  scattered  at  their  &et.     The 
diief  attraction  of  the  spot  lies  in  the  Isle  of  St 
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IHerre,  and  the  recolle^tionst  it  recsfls  ((^  Jeai 
Jacques  Rousseau. 

I  hired  a  boat  at.  the  little  viDage  nearest  to  the 
island,  and  soon*  approached  ite  bank ;  but,  before 
landing,  I  made  the  circuit  of  it^— a  voyage  of  .en-^ 
ly  a  mile  and  a  half;  and,  although  in  first  lock- 
ing down  upon  the  X«ake  of  BieUne,  I  had  thbi^ht 
that  Rousseau  might  hare  chosen  a  liiore  xktk 
retreat,  I  was. ho  longer  of  this  opinion  in  sailing 
round  the  island  of  his  choice*  Nothii^  can  b6 
more  Tariejd,  or  of  a  i^eeter  or  gentler  character, 
than  the  scenery  of  this  little  spot.  Steep  rofeka, 
sloping  meadows,  vines,  and  groves  and  thicfeel& 
^passed  by  in  succession ;  and  the  water  beihg 
absolutely  without  a  ripple,  the  boat  glided  t& 
the  way  above  the  grates  and  groves  rdnected  b^ 
neath.  t  landed  close  to  the  house  which  Rous^ 
Seau  had  once  inhabited,  and  where  he  vainly  &ii^ 
cied^he  had  at  last  found  rqios^  fix)m  the  real*  and 
imagined  persecutions  of  mankuftd.  The  house 
is  now  used  as  an  inn,  and  the  room  is  of  course 
^hown,  where  the  "  self-torturing  sophist  *'  wafe 
wont  to  muse  on  the  ingratitude  of  his '  ^eeies'; 
and  to  congratulate  himself  upon  ha^g  escaped 
fi*om  the  toils  of  his  enemies,  aad  the  intrusions  of 
the  impertinent^ 

I  walked  over  every  foot  of  the  island;  said  1 
trust  it  will  not  be  called  misplaced  enthusiasm, 
if  I  confess,  that  the  recollections  to  which  the 
scene  gave  birth,  were  mingled  with  some  tender- 
ness for  the.  ihemory  of  the  man  who  hadf  ihefe 
dreamed  away  half  a  lifetime.  Rousseau  was  m 
leaHty  a  greater,  and  perhaps  a  better  main,  thah 
his  more  fortunate  rival ;  and  although  he  has  kfi 


^khittd'  huh  less  TblmniMms  tcfcords  of  hifi'la- 
hotirs  thtta  Voltaire^  this  perhi^s  k  only  one 
proof  of  his  greater  genius.  The  ermrs  of  Rdu»- 
^u  kre  the  eirom  of  an  excited  imagination*  He 
believed  that  lie  promulgated  truths;  but  Vot 
tahfe,  when  he  deluged  the  world  with  his  sc^his^- 
trv,  smiled  all  the  ^ile  at  the  credulity  of  mttn- 
l^\l'.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  Aat  the  philoso- 
phical' works  of  Rousseau  /^e  less  esteemed  thati 
they  deserve ;  for  dthough  the  Emilius  is  found* 
'B&rtpbti  a  dubious  pim^iple^  yet  it  teaches  nMny 
im^oitant'  truths,  and  ev6h  contains  within  it  some 
i)eautiM  and  highly  moral  lessons*  > 

In  wandering  oVer  thenatrbw  limits  of  St  P^ 
ter's  Isle,  one  cannot  but  compassionalte  the  eon^ 
^tion  of  the  man,  whose  tnotbid  state  of  mind 
drove  him  into  exile;  and  yet  it  Would  perhaps 
be  wiser  to'give.  credence  to  his  own  assertioii, 
that 'the  years  which  he  spent  in  <liis  seduded  spjGft 
were  4he  happiest  of  his  life*  Here' he-  felt  hhn« 
self  sepiorat^  from  ^bsA  world.  Which '  he  beliefve^ 
to  be  united  iii  a  league  agfllhst-  him ;  'and  here 
hkr  dodbtless  revelled  in  those  day-dreams,  whiclk 
io  a  riiind  constituted  like  Rousseau^s,  were  happi^ 
ties&  I  returned  to  the  house  to'  dinner^  which 
consisted  entirely  of  country  fate,  witJi  neither  ki^ 
hor  fSish  iidded  to  it ;  and  m  the  evehing  I  p»^$^ 
'oyer  tb  the  village,  and  from  thence  to  6ieny^ 
where  I  spent  the  night  in'a  v^ry  exddlent  inh^ 
called  La  Couronne,  There  is  no^iMg  very  re-- 
inaililable  about  Bieiine.  It  is  a  ptelty  cletti  fittle 
town,  lying  near  the  lake,  and  at  the  ifbot  of  the 
Jtlra  motuitains ;  and  would  not  peihaps  be  much 
tUtcfd  by  the  teiv^er,  if  k  did  not  lie  so'teeor  t6 
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the  fifcenes  which  are  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  Rousseau.  Next  day,  I  returned  to  Beme  by 
the  same  road. 

One  other  spot  remained  to  be  visited  ;  and  to 
this  I  dedicated  the  day  before  I  left  Beme  &r 
the  Oberknd — I  mean  the  well-known  establish- 
ment  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  at  HofwyL 

Before  saying  a  word  respecting  the  system  of 
education  pursued  at  Hofwyl,  or  recording  my 
own  personal  obseryations^  I  think  it  best  to  state 
what  were  the  views  and  objects  of  M.  de  FePen* 
beig  in  founding  this  institution;  and  I  cannot 
do  this  more  satis&ctorily  than  in  the  words  of  f 
Beportpresiented  by  the  Comte  de  Capo-d'Istria 
.to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  It  runs  thus : — **  M* 
de  Fellenberg  a  acquis  sa  premidre  reputation 
oomme  agronome ;  mais  son  agriculture^  et  tout  le 
mat^el  de  ses  ^tablissemens  qui  s'y  rapportent^ 
appartiennent  an  grand  objet  de  ses  travaux  et  de 
jsetf^eq>4rancesy  savoir  reducatiaUf  dans  le  sens  le 
plus  ^ndu  qu'on  puisse  donner  k  ce  mot. 

**  Dou6  d'une  ame  active,  et  d*un  esprit  reflechi, 
M*  de  Fellenberg  partageoit  Tinquietude  de  tons 
le  penseurs  sur  les  circomstances  g6n6raleSy  qui^  aa 
commencement  de  ce  si^cle,  mena^ient  les  peii- 
ples  du  Continent.  Pere  de  d^ix  fils  en  has 
iigd,  ami  de  Fhumanit^y  citoyen  d^vou6  &  son 
pays,  il  consid^roit  avec  effroi  la  situation  morale 
et  politique  de  FEurope,  et  Tavenir  qui  se  pr^* 
paroit  pour  ses  en&ns  et  sa  patrie.  En  r^cfais** 
sant  sur  I'etat  de  la  soci^t^,  il  la  voyoit  menaces 
d^  la  dissolution  de  ses  ^l^mens,  par  I'oubli  de  la 
religion  et  le  mepris  de  la  morale ;  par  Tinflu- 
enoe  du  despotisme  sur  les  caiactdres ;  par  Tego* 
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Tsme'et  la  sensuality  des  riches;  par  Tignoratice, 
et  ks  vices  grossiers  des  pauvres ;  par  un  effet 
nature!  des  longues  agitations  politiques,  et  de 
longues  souffirances  qui  lorsqu'elles  ont  abouti  ft 
la  tyrannic,  ne  kissent  que  d6couragement  et  las- 
sitwie,  et  p^rsuadent  aux  foibles,  que  la  vertu 
n*est  qu'une  chimdre,  comme  le  iurent  leiirs  espe- 
rances. 

**  Le  vcEU  d'une  refonne  fondamentale  dans  les 
prineipes  et  les  mceurs,-  etoit  certes,  bien  naturel 
dans  de  telles  ditoonstances ;  mais  comment  le' 
former  avec  quelque  espoir  de  succes  ?   Comment 
iin  individu  fo&le,  isold,  pouvoit-il  songer  k  pre- 
parer, encore  moins  ft  r6aliser,  une  telle  revolution, - 
m^me  dans  Teticeinte  reserr^e   d*un  canton  de 
I'Helvetie?     M.  de  Fellenbeig  n'en  d6s6spera 
pa9.     II  pensa  que  les  adoucissemens,  et  les  re- 
m^des  aux  maux  de  Tdtat  social,   devoient  se 
trouver  dans  une  Education  appropri6e  aux  be- 
soins  du  temps,  et  a  la  destination  g^n^rale  de 
ehacune  des   classes  de  la  societ6.     II  resolut^ 
d'epayer,  dans  T^chelle  de  ses  moyens,  de  cr6er 
un  §tablissement  qui  p{it  servir  d'exemple,  d'ache- 
tninement,  et  de  noyau  ft  d'autres  ^tablissemens 
du  m§me  genre,  dans  lesquels  on  poiirrait  profiter 
de  son  experience,  6viter  ses  erreurs,  pertection- 
ner  ses  moyens  de  succds,  6tendre  enfin,  de  pro- 
ehe  en  proche,  sur  son  canton,  sur  tout  la.Swisse 
peutStre,  le  bienfait  d*une  education  r^gln^ra- 
trice  des  mifiurs  et  des  caract^res. 

**  Telle  ibt  son  id6e  fondamentale-^  tels  fureht 
ses  voeux  et  ses  esp^rances.  D  fit  de  ragricul- 
^ure  la  base  de  6on  entreprise.  Dans  tons  Ijss 
pays  cefle  occupe  ja  grande  plunJ[it6  de  la  popu- 
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lation;  pwrtoutdle  est  un  oljjet  d'injt^et,' d'^^. 
musement,  ou  de  spi^culatspn  ;  ps^rtout  il  impc^rte 
de  la  peifec^ionnery  et  de  renBobfiir.  M^  M. 
de  Fellenberg  considera  surt^ut  ragri^ndtture.  soiuB, 
un  point  de  vue  philpsopl^ique  et  upuveau.c'e^ 
a-dure  cDnunje  foumissaDii  dans  son  etude,  e^sa. 
pratique,  de  grwds  inQyens  de.  d^yefeppement  des 
&cult6s  humaines.  **  '      .    ; 

.   The  natural  inquiry  i%  Has,  M.  de  FeUenbeig's 
project  been,  si^ccesi^?  If  the  tia;veller  visit  the 
establishment  at  HofWyl,  as  he.  would  any  other 
curious  object,  he  will  be  dehghted^^he  w^l  in  ali 
probability  say,  that  he  has  never  Been  any  tiding 
more  interesting ;  and  at  every  step,  while  he.finds 
new   claims  \Jppn  his   admir^ouy  he   tnll   see 
new  cause  to  commend  the  exopU^iit  design  of  tb^ 
founder,  and  to  laud  hfs,  ki^id'-heartedQe^     But 
if  lio^jl  be  visited  with'jdifferent  viewfr — if  it  bq 
regarded  as  a  great  ;moral  experiment^  capably,. b^ 
its  result,  of  influencing  th^  haj^iness  of  n^^n^iiuls 
a  more  guarded  approbation  wffl  pi'obably  be  the; 
result.     But.  I  will  proceed  to  detail  shortly  all 
that  came  under  my  owu  observation. 
.    Hoiwyl  seems  like  a  ^nefiytifiu  little  town  as  you 
approach  it ;  and  yet  it  consists  eptitely  of  th^ 
buildings  belonging  to  the  establishment,  aa^  whicli 
have  been  constructed,,  one  afteif ,  anoth'^?}  aa.  t^ 
vieWs  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  extended,  or  as  pnhllQ 
aid  enabled  him  to  carry  iSijsm  into  effect. ,  l  fo^n^ 
an  intefiigent  young  man  to  carry  me  over  eve|r^ 
part  of  die  establishment;  add  I  will,  readily  ad- 
mit that  I  was  delighted  with  every  thi^i^  because 
I  looked  upon  the  whole  sfi  ^e  pastpte.  ofaQ  a« 
miable  philpfi9jpher;    AiHofin^l,  th^i^.tte  th^ 
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dflss^  o(  stu^e^^ : — the  Pensionnaires  of  the 
fiopt  class,  w^q.are  dU  gentlemen's  sons,  and,  whq 
jMiy.>a  hapdsoi^e  suxn:7ojE  board  and  instruction; 
the  s^on4  or;iniddl^  cl^ss^  compose^  of  person^ 
jihq  pay  le^  but  whose  education  is  in  no  respect 
dJIPiNrent  ftom  the  ot^<^r  ,ch§a ;  a^4  ^^  ^.hi^rd  clas^ 
whose  education  is  gratuitous,  and  whose  laboun; 
is  considered  an  equivalent  foii  tl]ieijr  board.  rWhen 
I.Yisit^d  Hpffvyl,  there  w^re  about,  lOQ  Pension^ 
«$ii^..9f  the. first,  class ;  30  of  the.  second  class, 
and:  99  of  the  thir4  <jasst  The  last  class  was.com-^ 
pQS^d  oif  Swiss  ex^.upivejy;  the  n^iddle  class  al- 
mosjt  .entirely  pf  Swiss ;.  and  the  &st  class,  of  Ger- 
«i%ns,  .Engli$li9  Russians,  French,  and  Swiiss,  |n 
^  class .  th^e,  was  one  Spaniard.  The  instrun 
mntSj^f  ed^ups^i^n  employe^  by  M.  de  Fellenbefg 

a^^.y^riou^  ajii4>^^^  &^^^^^>  ^^^^  somewhat  h^' 
terQgeiaepus«  lli^re  is,  !•  A  &tm,  destined  to  secy^ 
as  aJmodcji  of  agri4i](lt.ure ;;  2.  Aq.  experimental  &nnx 
m  iaiQkd  upc^  ^itiieh  a^i^ltiuad,  dxperipients.^Q 
Iri^ ;  ^M  A  miinu^tory  or  workshop  jfor  the  coq- 
9trt|ctipu.aqd  per{ec|ion  of  agricultural  implements  i 
i(  A  wojk^ob  for  the.m^ufactute  of  all.instrii- 
iQdntsi  u^  in^hiislmi^dry^  These  t^p \ latter  ;n^y 
wpear  to  be  the  same>  but  this  is  npt  lhe;oa^i 
the.la^  is  intended  for  the  construction  of  all  n§-^ 
oesaary.agric^toral  in^lements,  and  comprises  the 
WQd^<}p  <i  the  c^rtwrighj^  the  joii^er,.  tb|  tunigrn 
th^  bkdb'mith*  the.  harness-maker,  &c.  The  fo^^er 
i9jl$sUJ^4lbiri.atl^e^p|t9  at  iinprpveniieK^  in  agsicuU 
tural  implements ;  and  there  are  seen  vaQpjus  kin^ 
^IplpQghs;  new  mi^d)ii^9  for  ch(^piipg  h&S  and 
pi^T^Ciiw.;  a4d.;three  or:  fgttir^di4ei<entckind^pf 
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ments  upon  each  other)-*for  sowing  grain  and 
seed  of  evoy  kind,  an  c^ieralion  nev^er  fetbtmd 
at  Hofwyl  by  hand-labour :  5,  &6*  A-  speciea  et 
oollegey  in  one  division  of  ivhich  all  the  brandiea 
acknowledge  and  pcdite education  are  tai]^|bty  and 
in  another  all  that  shears  directly  upon  agiical<< 
ture* 

The  education  of  the  poor  eonprises  aU  that  M« 
de  Fellenbeig  considers  usefiiL  It  includes  lead- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  a  Uttle  grammar,  a  little 
geometry;  a  few  £icts  in  natural  history;  the  his- 
tory of  Uieir  own  country ;  dmwing,  singing,  and 
moral  lessons.  M.  de  FeUenberg  considers  mt)« 
sac  to  be  an  important  auxiliary  in  education*  To 
use  his  own  words — ^  precious,  as  softening  the 
character,  and  calming  die  passions ;  fortifying  the 
love  of  order,  and  of  the  beautiful ;  strengdieniag , 
the  bonds  that  attach  man  to  his  country,  and  rais- 
ing his  imagination  «nd  his  wishes  towards  Hea- 
ven. "  But  all  these  branches  of  education  are 
made  subsonient  to  agricultural  education.  Th^ 
manual  labour  vspon  the  &nns  is  performed  bythia 
class  chiefly.  It  is  thus  they  gain  their  bread  and 
thor  knowledge  in  labouring  iov  them ;  and  beaidea 
agricultural  education,  every  one  belonging  to  tfaia 
dass  is  taught  some  trade — either  those  diiecUy 
connected  with  agriculture,  as  wheelwrights,  black- 
simths,  &C.— -K)r  any  other  handicraft ;  tor  the  esta- 
blishment comprehends  the  work-room  of  Uie  shoe- 
maker, the  tailor,  &c.  who  all  labour  iat  the  est*-^ 
Midunent.   • 

The  ediicauon  of  the  higher  cksses^is  of  a  dif* 

ferent  description.  The  theory  and  piactioe  of  »n 

grioaltme  &An.'a  part  of- their -educaticni  ala9& 
1  . 


rat  in  the  sdiodl/tkere  kte  teafchei^  oteiety  d^ 
acritition of icnawledge,  cdmprising KatofalPhilGK 
90{my,  Mathematics,  Ch^^fo^Bt^,  the  Lkn^agea  aif- 
cieBt  and  tiiddem,  Hsi6ry, 'Geographf,  NMnlfrA 
History,  Botttiy,  and  acou^  upon  ReUgioil-and 
Morals.  As  relaxations  froth  th^  there  are  Mu^ 
sic,  Paint»ig;the  Gymnietic  Exeroises^  G^toih^, 
ai^d  Ae  more  el^ant  parts  of  Mechanics ;  and  td 
assist  in  tliese  ^i^axations,  the  establishtnent  com^ 
Ibises  music-rooms,  containing  every  kind  of  Mu^ 
siteai  instrument ;  models  for  painting;  fife-arms, 
bows  and  arrows;  6midl  gardens  appropriated  tft 
individoals ;  attd  work-rooins  with  implements  fb^ 
turning,  &c 

'  As  the  formation  of  the  moral  cKanicl^'is  o^ 
h&{>ortanjt  object  in  ihe  yiew  of  M.  de  Fellenberg', 
Alphas  led  to' a  departure  froth  the  drc^ttiy^ 
tem  pursued  ih  schools ;  for^  wifi^^ly  y^A^g,  thift 
etdubtticm^  pushed  too  &r,  engenders  i^dmiable 
feelings^  afi '  the  usual  meails '  of  ^ticottragement 
«e  rejected.  There  is  heiifirer  fins^  ner  liaist^-M 
{ttiies — no  inedak-^no  huxodiating  puniskmefMC 
A  weU-tuiled  and  gentle  re^i^f,  or  an'ftcknow^ 
ledgment  of  dhties^  fulfilled,  supply  the  plaices  bf 
pretninins  and  disjs^e. '     ' 

The  estabHshtaetit  of  Hdfwjrl  is  cothpfetfe^n  «fl 
its  parts*  All  ihdt  is  cdnsuriied  is  produced  !^ 
on  the  finbs.  In*  the  byres  I  fomid  thirty  oxeb^ 
ttid  sixty  cows,'  aU.  in' the  most  j^eeUeal  condi^ 
tion.  There  were  also  twenty  horses,  of  tH^ 
Me^eiiburg  breed,  for  the  use  of  thc&nns.  Ml 
de  ^eDenberg  niakes  much  use  of  pexs-sttaw  ibt 
hones'.  feod>  and  of.  potato  parings  for  eowtt 
These  I  saw  th^  cows  eat  toy  greedily;  anc^ 
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judging  from  the  quality  of  the  milk,  wlndi  t 
tasted,  as  well  as  from  its  quantity,  which  was 
very  great,  I  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
cows  thrive  upon  this  aliment.  I  could  easily  fi]| 
several  pages  with  a  description  of  the  various 
d^ndencies  of  the  estahushment— the  baker 
house,  the  butchery,  the  dairy,  &c«  &c. ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  all  these  are  faultless,  and 
that  th^re  seems  nothing  wanting  to  render  the 
establishment  complete. 

M.  de  Fellenberg  has  been  as  successful  as  any 
reasonable  person  believed  to  be  possible.  His 
establishment  affords  a  beautiful  example  of  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  the  union  of  per- 
^severance  with  enthusiasm,  when  these  are  direct- 
ed towards  an  object  not  too  extensive  for  the 
surveillance  of  one  mind;  but  even  if  this  ex- 
ample were  thought  sufficient  to  warrant  any  plan 
for  the  extension  of  the  princij^e,  and  for  the  for7 
mation  of  similar  establishments,  the  proposal 
must  be  at  once  met  by  the  question,  ^^  Have 
you  other  twenty  M.  de  Fellenbergs  ?  **  Th^ 
whole  success  of  an  experiment  of  ^his  kind^.  de- 
pends upon  the  presiding  genius.  Establish- 
ments, such  as  those  of  Hofwyl  or  New  Lanark, 
called  into  existence  by  the  imion  of  philanthropy 
and  enthusiasm,  depend  for  their  continuance  upr 
on  the  life  of  the  architect.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  not  other  twenty  M.  de  Fellenbeigs  in 
the  whole  world ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  idle  to  speak  of 
the  establishment  as  a  thing  which  can  at  aD  in- 
fluence the  general  and  permanent  happiness  of 
mankind- 
It  is  perhaps  scarcely  &ir  to  consider  the  opi- 
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DIOQ  of  M.  de  Fellenbeig's  neighbours,  the  Ber- 
nois,  as  any  evidence  against  his  system  ;  but  it 
is  light  to  state  the  &ct,  that  scarcely  any  of  the 
Fensionnaires  at  Hofwyl  are  from  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Berne,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  in* 
habitants  is  decidedly  un&vourable  to  the  esta- 
blishment. They  say  the  education  is  superficial ; 
that  too  much  is  attempted ;  that  no  one  who  has 
been  instructed  at  Hofwyl  has  risen  to  eminence 
in  any  department ;  and  that  M.  de  Fellenbeig  is 
so  much  of  a  despot  within  his  own  establishment, 
that  professors  and  teachers  will  not  remiadn ;  and 
that  the  frequent  change  in  instructors  operates 
injuriously  upon  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Of 
tbe  truth  of  these  charges  I  have  no  way  of  judg- 
ing- I  state  simply  what  I  heard  many  times  m 
Berne. 

Berne  is  the  largest  and  the  most  populous  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  and  perhaps  also  the  richest, 
though  Zurich  might  possibly  dispute  this  claim. 
The  greatest  land-owniers  of  Switzerland  reside  in 
this  Canton ;  and  for  this  reason  it  contains  the 
greatest  number  of  poor.  The  number  receiving 
fvkikc  relief  is  stated  at  upwards  of  20,000,  be- 
ing (me  in  every  sev^iteen,  if  the  population  be 
ireckoned  at  340,000.  The  constitution  of  Berne 
u  oligarchical— --certainly  the  worst  of  all  the  forms 
of  government ;  and,  from  all  that  I  could  learn, 
the  oligarchy  of  Berne  does  not  deserve  to  form 
«n  exception. 
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« 
THE  OBERLAND  BEiaiVOB/ 


.A 


\fawmeyjTem  Berne  io  Jbderiaim^Tkun  and  iM  JMf 
^-Unterseen,  and  the  Plain  of  luterlakenr^Jkne  and 
Boarding  JSoueee — liaerhkenasaResidenc^^Scenenf 
— MutaMlity  of  FasMon^^^oumefy  hy  Hke  Weiigetn  A^ 
and  the  Skeidedk^Zanterhrunnen  and  its  VaOey^jyk 
StMaeh^CheeBt'nuiMng'-^Moimtain  JScenery-rl^ 
Jungfrau^^The  Silver  Home^-The  Wetterhamf^ 
Mount  JEiger — DetfiUs  respecting  .the,  Asceni'  of.  fXe 
Jungfraw^Night  Views— ^Mntntctin  Le^end^^l^eefs 
efa  Oiaeier-^Deseent  t&toards  GtindekoaJd* 

...  •       .         •  * 

Having  satisfied  my  ccmoaty  in  Berne,  J  Jefi 
that  inteiestiog  o^itel  ioi  Hiani  «nd  the  OlMi- 
iaiid  Benio;i&         • .  .  ^  •  >  -  -       ,  ^ 

Nothing  can  be  mo^e  charmifig  than>  the  eo«i%- 
tiy  between  Beme  and  Xbtin.  It'ka  oonsl^Bit 
-saocession  of  meadow  and  otchaid,  btfautifbUy  df- 
Teisified  with  neat  cottages  and'gurdenSy  and  pA»- 
aenting  all  die  fertili^  of  a  plain,  without  ilB 
monotony ;  fos  the  somce  is  broken  into  hillonb, 
and  every  where  offers  to  the  eye  the  most  dl>- 
lightful  variety  that  cultivated  nature  is  aqpaUe 
of  affording.  I  noticed,  that  to  every  thira  or 
fourth  house  was  attached  a  small  manu&oloiy 
of  earthen  ware.     Theie  is  a  particular  kind  of 
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eailhe^l^eiaUjF  s^ttd  for  the  purpose,  found  a- 
boyt  jthfee-  l^a^^s  from  Thi^  \vhich  costs  only 
the,  expense  of  carriage.  The  pots  made  in  these 
j^^rts  are.  held  in  high  estimations  ^d  are  bought 
not  only  for.  tt^e  ujae  of  the  neighbouring  towns^ 
but  iilso  by  French  hawkersi.  who  mi^e  an  eirand 
ikke^  twice  at  least  every  year. . 

Eve^cy  on^.  must  be  pleased  with  the  situation 
of^'Thwi^  Placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  moun:^ 
lains^  it  .'unites  thti  sublimity  of  mountaii^-scenery, 
^tb  the  BOjfter  giace^  of  the  fertile  country  that 
^tretdbes  towards  Berne :  tJ^e  fine  rapid  Aar  sweeps^, 
^ougb  thti  towHf  wA  the. castle  and  the.  church 
etown  the  w6oded  hill  that  commaiids  it.  I  reach* 
ed  Thun  about  six  hours  aft^  lea^rii^g  Qene ;  and» 
afier  visiting  tliochTlrchyfKrd^  &910US  on,  accost 
of  theproi^ect  ^joyed  from,  it,  a^d  haying  ob- 
tained 4iatia£M;t0K]i^  evidenfie  of  the.  trutb  Qf  wn^t  X 
had>  ofi^  hf^tftdti  that  th^  principal  inn  is  on^  of 
tbe  dearest  in,  Sv^tzerland^  I  hired  ^.  boat  to  cany 
Wfi  Hip  Ih^  t»ice.  The  price  pf  boats  upon  all  t)ie 
Svms  lalsiefi^.d^nds  upon  the  iipnlb^r  of  boat-> 
nen ;  and  a  traveller  who  has  up  ppimoia  of  his 
«wii9'  as^toi  ^^e  witidand  weather^  will  certainly  b^ 
$tft)ected  t6  High  charges^  BdMP^en. always  com* 
^bw3*  of;the<bad'  wither*  With  tlfeis^  it  i^  always 
nAnK  much,  windy  epntraiy  wind,  or  tjheappeair- 
aace  of  windr^  It  'was:  as:  SQiene  sC  sky  as  wa^  eve;^ 
wBtcted  in  tite  "bosoifi  of  a  lake,  whe|i  I.arriv^d  a^ 
^#^j  bvt  jtbebostmen  a^sfured  me.that  I  could  not 
aHMopt  fhepassageiofihe  Ukeiwith  f<^wer  thaa  three 
low«»i'  -  IMy  acbxfilled  thait  h  wai9  not 'much  Moad 
J^'tli«^.l»ul»lhe>isiid  was  rising ;[  and  besides^  it 
t^linr'fsaedydoMfthe.Iake.    Nov,  I  l^e:wpef^ 
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fecdy  that  the  wind  ^^as  pfecisely  in  the  o&er  qtsar^ 

tier ;  and  that,  if  it  did  increase,  chur  voyage  vroiAd 
be  only  so  much  the  shorter ;  and  ^o  the  4?t^tr 
provfed.  I  took  two  rowers.  '■  The  wind  rose,  and' 
oatried  us  up  the  lake  without  tlte  aid  of  their  oltf» 
atalL  The  voyage  Was  rapid  and  agreeable.  'Rite 
banks  of  the  lake  ate  extremely  varied,  changing;' 
gradually  from  the  picturesque  to  the  ^blime; 
shd  a  boat  full  of  peasants,  returning  home  from 
niaiket,  contributed  '  greatly  to  heighten  th^  plea- 
sure. They  sang  sOme  pretty  national  airs,  ahd 
toig  them  well ;  and,  long  after  we  had  pastsed 
them,  the  chortis^  swelling  and  dyiti^  away  as  dief 
breeze  fell  and  rose,  came  in  wild  and  tma^ds^ng* 
melody  over  the  wat^. 

'  Our  voyage  terminated  about  mx  ib  the  after- 
noon, aiid  I  immediatdy  walked  ft>rwArd  to  Utt* 
tSeneen,  a  little  village  situated  about  h^  way  be- 
tween the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientx,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  charming^  situated  in 
Switzerland.  The  village  itself  is  old  and  tadler 
ugly ;  but  it  is  so  sm^,  that  three  minutes  wdk 
is  sufficient  to  carry  one  beyond  its  precincts. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ftt>m  Unterseen,  is 
Inteiiaken,  the  well  known  resort  of  llie  EngliA. 
Next  moiiiii^  I  w^ed  through  it,  and  at  every 
step  from  Uiiterseen,  I  found  new  reason  to  be 
delighted  with  the  scenery' of  this  most  endiant- 
ing  valley.  Interiaken  consists  of  Meeh  or  six- 
teen boarding-houses,  lying  at  lictlr  intervals  froin 
each  other,  upon  either  side  of  a  broad  svctttte 
wMch  reaches  from  lake  *  to  lake.  The  terms  of 
these  boardings-houses  are  reasonable  enough.  The 
two  Or  three  enjoying  the  hig^edt  repiitatftoi>» 
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diaige  5  francs  per  day,  wine  excluded ;  and  for 
(his,  a  weU-served  table  and  a  comfortable  apart* 
ment  are  provided.  The  next  of  the  boarding- 
houses  charge  4^  francs.  The  inns  both  at  Inter- 
iaken  and  at  Unterseen,  are  the  property  of  go- 
vernment ;  which  has,  ^Q  consequence,  made  a 
most  unjust  decree,  by  which  no  stranger  can 
be  received  in  any  of  the  boarding-houses  for 
&  less  time  than  nine  days*.  In  consequence 
of,  this  regulation,  travellers  meaning  to  reside 
at  Interlaken  for  a  less  time  than  nine  days,  are 
obliged  to  go  to  the  hotel,  where  they  pay  a  di- 
rect tax  to  the  government,  in  the  shape  of  most 
enormous  enlarges  made  by  the  two  innkeepers. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  odious  mono- 
poly, alike  unjust  towards  travellers,  and  op- 
pressive towards  the  keepers  of  boarding-houses. 
Tlie  boarding-house  (peculation  at  Interlaken 
has  been  overdone.  I  saw  two  magnificent  new 
booses  almost  ready  for  the  reception  of  com- 
pany, while  the  fifteen  old  ones  were  not  half  full. 
When  I  visited  Interlaken,  there  were  only  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  strangers  there ;  and  last 
year^  at  the  same  season,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
seven  hundred,  of  whom  nearly  ^re  hundred  were 
English.  There  were  reasons  why  fewer  English 
dian  usual  should  be  found  upon  the  Continent 
in  the  summer  of  1830  ;  but  there  is  a  frishion 
also  in  these  things;  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  Interlaken  has  already  seen  its  most  prosper- 
ous days.  But  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  ever 
cease  to  be  a  rendezvous ;  for  it  is  without  doubt 
the  most  central  point  in  Switzerland,  for  those 
who  wish  to  find  an.  agreeable  spot^  situated  at  s 
moderate  distance  from  many  of  the  most  remark- 
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able  olnects ;  and,  besides,  the  beautf  ofdiejpke^ 
must  always  have  power  to  arrest  the  st^s  of  nuK 
ny  trnvellers.  Aii  Eoglish  gentleman  baa  lately 
built  a  house  about  two  mues  from  Interlaken^ 
and  lesides  there  permanently  with  hia  fiimity* 
'Jlie  house  cost  about  50/.  buUding ;  and  the  ezn 
pen^e  of  his  housekeeping,  four  in  family,  does 
not  exceed  four  francs  per  day.  The  canton  or 
Berne  has  lately  passed,  a  law,  by  whidi  Anmgm 
are  forbidden  to  become  proprietors  of  land  or 
houses  within  the  qanton.  This  Jaw  the  EngMsh 
gentleman  has  avoided,  by  the  title  being  made 
QUt  in  the  name  of  a  peasant  with  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  board  before  the  house  was  built ;. 
hut  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  how,  upon  the  death- 
of  t|ie  owner,  his  heirs  "will  be  able  tp  prove  their. 
tjitle  to  the  inheritance.  To  one  who  is  fond  ot 
chamois  hunting,  and  who  has  no  ties  at  home» 
(and  yet,  who  are  they?  for  has  not  every  man 
tlfc^  tie '  of  country  ?),  Interlaken  is  as  choice  a 
spot:  9$  can  anyw;here  be  found ;  and,  if  a  house, 
can  be  built  §o;t  501,^  and  a  fiunily  maintained  mn 
OB  four  francs  a  day,  small  means  are  required  fat' 
the.  luxury  of  such  a  residence.  I  can-  easily  be*^ 
lieye  that  the  expenditure  of  a  small  fimiily  doea. 
i^>t  exceed  this  sum  ;  for  all  kinds  of  provisionft 
are  extremely  oheap.  Veal  is  Sd.  per  lib. ;  mut« 
tpn  did. ;  b^f  the  same  ;  butter  5d»  or  6d« ;  ve« 
getables  and  fruit  for  almost  nothing ;  and  many 
kinds  of  game  and  fish  maybe  had  for  the  trouble 
of  killing  or  catching  thenu 
;■  I  have  spoken  of  the  befiuty  and  attractions  of 
Iliterlaken  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  said  in  wh^  these* 
cfBQASt.    The  valley,  or  little  j^aia,  in  which  Ist^. 
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Wkltfn  k  sitiwtcd^  k  «bQ«il.  fpur  miles  loQg,  aoMJl 
from  one  to  thre^  broad*    I  n«ed  sicaccely  say, 
tipit. it  derives  ito  name  from  its  situationi,.  lying 
between  tWD.  lakes  of  Thun  aqd  Bdentz,.  which 
ane  oonnected  by  the  river  Aar.  *  The  beauty  and 
ieiij^ty  of  diis  Httle  valley  are  extraordinary^    TIiq 
gnedbest  and  most  iuxuuiant  meadows — the  richest 
aiad  »o6i  variegated  foliage— rorchards  pendent 
with  their  beauteous  burden — jgturdens  enameUejd 
irii^  .flowers,  and  stored  with  every  vegetable  pro^ 
dnotiQifc^orm  altogether  a  carpet.. of  rare  beautyf 
And  although  I  h»ve  called  this  cpot  the  plain  of 
Interlakoi,  and  it.  may  well  be  called  a  plain  in 
tanparitoi^  with  tbe  suiroutiding  country,  yet  it 
ift  Jiot^  Ul^n^^  a.  pl^in-r-it  is  strewi^  with  picture 
eai^  eminenqesr  ro^ky,  aud  overspread  witl\  fine 
eld  'wood';  and)  along  the  right  side  of  the  river, 
the.  bonk. rises  gvadui^y  up  to  the  mountains  thai 
aiurt  in  the  viuleyk     I  do  not  believe  a  more 
ekarming  spot  than  Interlaken  is  to  be  found  in 
Europe.    I  know  of  nothing  thait  it  wants.     1^ 
ocHnblnes  the  beaulIU}  the  picturesque,  and  th^ 
aitbUaae*     The  little  plain  is  redolent  in  bciautjF 
aad  fertility*     The  immediate  environ^  present 
tfaftpistviesqueinits  multifoitn  a^cts ;  and  the 
^onous  peaks  of  the  Silver  Horn,  the  Monk^ 
Mount  Eiger,  and  the  Jimg&fLUi'are  the  bounda- 
ly^-of  its  horizon.     Add  to  all  this,  that  the  cli- 
mate loflnterlakeo.  is  mild;  tha^  in  the  hottest 
sun,'  die  fine  aveniaee  of  ipa^ificent  wfdnut-tre<e& 
a£fer  an'  effectual  Aade  ;  that  within  the  limits  df 
ft.istnill  are.dijai  chores  of  two  charining  lakes i 
that,;  in  one's  momii^g^g^wn  and  ^slipper^  a  dish 
ef'tioutiDfi^Jbe  fcaW.fpoin.th^.  A^  lor  breakfa^  ^ 
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And  that  comfortable  acoommodalioR,  and  a  doioe 
of  good  society,  are  at  command.  And  I  think  I 
may  sa&ly  say,  that  if  fiuhion  should  desert  Inter- 
laken,  she  will  run  counter  to  good  taste. 

While  I  remained  in  this  valley,  I  resided  in 
the  hotel  at  Unterseen,  which,  I  am  told,  is  not 
quite  so  good  as  the  hotel  at  Interlaken;  bat»' 
being  rather  more  central  for  the  different  excur- 
sions, I  preferred  it.  This  hotel  used  to  boast  &r 
its  hostess,  the  Belle  BattUiire  of  Brientz ;  but 
it  seems  that  the  incivility  of  the  landlord  out- 
weighed the  beauty  of  the  landlady  in  the  eyes  of 
tiarellers ;  for  custom  Ming  off,  Uie  Bernese  go- 
vernment, to  which  the  hotel  belongs,  diaplnoed 
the  tenant,  and  found  another,  the  brother  of  the 
hotel-keeper  at  Inteilaken,  under  whose  surveU* 
lance  it  has  recovered  its  reputation.  The  BeUe 
BateUiire  now  keeps  a  little  &hop  in  Unterseen ; 
and  there,  I  understand,  her  reputation  secuMS 
her  a  comfortable  livelihood ;  for  scarcely  does  any 
stranger  leave  the  valley,  without  purchasing  sobijb 
little  ornament,  the  price  of  which,  not  being  prO" 
portioned  to  its  intrinsic  value,  is  understood  lo 
mclude  also  the  value  of  a  glance  at  the  fidr  ven- 
der. She  is  now  thirty-four,  and  is  not  what  she 
has  been. 

Without  much  riches,  the  villacers  of  Unter- 
seen seemed  contented  and  cheerfm.  It  was  plea^ 
sant  to  see  them  assemble  in  whole  femilies  every 
fine  evening  before  their  cottage-doors,  watching 
the  return  of  their  goats.  No  &mily  is  without  a 
few  goats ;  and  about  dusic,  or  a  lilue  earlier^  the 
whole  squadron,  the  united  property  of  the  viOa- 
gers,  arrive  at  the  market-place,  and  there,  like  ahat- 
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tididii  to  wKich  ihe'  word  '^  dismiss"  has  been  given, 
they  break  up  the  otder  of  mardi,  and  run  to  their 
respective  homes,  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes, 
while  some  one  of  every  fiimily  rises  to  receive  and 
teiid  the  wanderers. 

*  After  having  passed  two  or  three  days  at  Inter- 
lidcen,  I  left  it  oii  an  excursion  to  GrrindelwaU,' 
across  die  Wengem  Alp,  and  Sdieidec^.  I  wa&ed 
out  of  Unterseen  about  five  o'clock,  aiid  was  not 
a  little  pleased  to  see  the  summits  of  all  the  mouh*** 
tains  disrobed,  their  snowy  peaks  backed  by  a  se- 
rene sky.  After  crossing  the  little  plain  of  Inter- 
laken,  the  road  winds  up  the  nairow  valley  by  die 
side  of  die  river  Leutchen,  to  the  point  where  the 
two  branches  of  the  stream  unite  ;  one,  die  White 
Leutchen,  coming  from  the  vaDey  of  Lauterbrun-* 
tea ;  the  otb^r  die  Black  Leutchen,  from  die  val- 
fejr  of  Grindelwald.  United  here,  they  are  called 
ZweyltUchinen^  and  flow  towards  the  Lake  of 
Brientz.  From  this  point  a  canrii^-road  leads' to 
Grindelwald,  up  the  bank  of  the  Black  Lutchen ; 
but  no  traveller  who  can  V7a&,  or  ride  on  hbrse- 
badc,  ought'to  go  by  that  road  to  Grindelwaldy 
but  by  Lauteibhmnen  and  the  Wengem  Alp.  I 
accordingly  turned  to  the  right  toi/£urds  Lauter- 
brunnen,  and  followed  up  its  nanrow  valley,  often 
a  mere  gorge,  to  the  auberge  which  Hes  about  2560 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Lauterbrnnnen  is  an  interesting  valley,  and  in 
many  places  a  beautiful  one.  It  is  nearly  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  scarcely  ever:  exceeds  half  a  mile 
ki  breadth,  and,  like  all  the  SwissTalleys  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  it  is  subject  to  the  visitation  of 
die  avalanche,  and  to'  die  ftdl  of  rocks.    The 
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i^asm Lau^btunnerhOgaiStB.*^  clear  feuartabs;!' 
miiit  is  well  joai^ued  ;  fee  on  ^leh;  side  innumei^ 
qU^  jindets  ace  sden  imnbling  dow&ithe  ndouiH. 
tlnpB>  IB .  lopg.  dvoida  .of.  sShmj  ham*-.  .The  iH3*< 
lage  of  Lauteibrunnen  only  contauttftbottf  900: 
pensoas^  The  lest  ^oF  the  inhalHtants,  aboiit  •  1000^ 
j^  mMmi  in-  cottages  and  dbatets  hp  and  dowBi 
the  TaSejr.  The j  are  poor ;  ^^conaequeik^e  here,  as. 
in  aome^  other,  parts'  of  .Switzeiland^  of  the  hiflux* 
of  stcangers^  whose  -  cbanee>*bfBefiee6  are  too  ofi»ii 
pnferred  to  ifae  rre|[nlar  rtlimis  of^  icidiiatry •  TliO} 
▼alky  migbi  weH  'nwifitaiw  its  inhabitants  in  com'* 
bi^ '  Few  of  the.Siriss  vaUeys  produce  a  moredelici* 
Quk'okea^  nrionamoce  esteemed^  and  inthe  lowei^. 
paiisbf  thbyaSJey^QBis^'barley^aad  eTenaomewbealy 
ni^t'bemucceBS&dty/cuhiTBted.  On  entecing  thd 
vilhge  i6f  Ijauterbrunnexi,  I  was  acdostedby  at  leaab 
Ualf'ii  ^ozen'persohs  refuesting  criiplo^^nt  aft 
^des/tft  the.  difiWent  ofajeletslof  icoriosity^la&d  bf, 
00^  be  Iwo^beggars  besides*  Thits  it  is^  that;goba 
apAteVilspliagup  together^  and<thatthatwhich  seti^' 
t«BB.djdhe8>oa  one  side»8ows*porerty  on^e  oilier.. 

, '  Lhidheafd mnchof  tbe  tataMiGt  oftiie Stnbbaicii^ 
bbtwakiniserably.  disappointed  byritw  TlianameiN«« 
metoiin^  &&  of  .powjdbr~<--4s/wdl  applied;.  The  oas^ 
oade  i&  saiid  tobe  neaiiy  800  feet  Ugh ;  but  it  4e^ 
dbikuis ' «itirely'  m,8ma;yf  andtis. '  wantkig  in . thalt 
greatest  attraction  of  a  cataract — «i]d>]]fiiity« 

f '  I  met.  two  pariiea  at  ihaiim  preparing  to  .pass 
the  Wlengem  Alp  to  Gmndeiwaid {-••one apaity. of 
Giennan  pedestrians*;  the  other aparty  of  Englkby 
twoiladiesi'and.a  gentleman*  Th^  ehscaoter.  of 
flie  EngJaihi  ladies  for  enterodse^  coiffaa^flndpeB^ 
„^^A  1-  ^y^ygii  m.i^fitzerKiBidiu  I  hsstt 


fveard  M&e  M  gutdc6  i^mdk  in*  Mpttraus  tans;  bf 
My  ciMintryHOtndn^  on  account  of 'their  oonlhialt 
0f  diffieiAy^iind  even  of  d«ig«;irfiife,  on  the  other 
kand^  the  reputatiDa  df  Frenchwomen  £ot  thesB 
fiSBie  qmMtieS'  ettncLs  as  low  «b  posnUe  in  'thair 
esdtntuon.  f 

Th^  asd^t  heginv  immediately  ^i^ien  leavntt 
tiie  YiQag^  and  fer  the  €rst  two  hours  it  is  siiflf 
ctetitly  laborious*  The  labour  is  j*epaid;  howerei^ 
by  the  ohanning  view  wbieh  may  at  any  time  bb 
enjoyed  by  turning  rounds  The  long,  deep  tA/j 
of  Liauterbfunnen,  with  ks  bdndred  rills  stretdibd 
*at  your 'feet ;  opposite,  tiie  oasGide  of  ike  Stid(- 
badi  is  seen  issuing  from  a  mass  of  snow  wfai«^ 
crowns  the 'height ;  and  to  the  left,  ther  eye  f(^o«n 
th6  vaUeyup  lo  its  im^estic  barrio,  the  Greshan^ 
sad  the  lin^s^f  4be. other ]giuit  fnountains  ^nt 
stretdiibehind^the  Wengem  Aip«  Tou^lioQis  down 
also  upon  the  S^^iamadr^nch^  a  'VMt^sn<)wy  ipiaiHy 
where,  at  bi^eak  of  day,  tnx^  dPchtanpis  tobb^  ge- 
'neraUy  beseen,  aqd  where  also  the  finestiei^e^  ii 
'Switserlandiitfre'th^^yite;  OnewaskiUedsboot 
afortit^  before!  vistied*  tlHs']^^^'  mesiBiiiig 
fourteen  fe^  and  a  half  fii^m  wilig'to  wing;  .      t 

After  an  ascent  of  About  an  'liour  and  a  U4'  I 
-feottd  mys^^descendilig)  and^in  another  hatfhottr 
I  ent<»ed  upoii  ^e  Wengem  A^  Iti  thIslUsde 
'hoQow  I  tem  sevend  pretty  cottages.;  and  even  ^ 
so  great  an  elevation,  this  gardeins-attadhsd  tolJien 
were  fitll  of  pass  in^ne^bkniiott..  A  litdeifiirthei, 
just  on  leaving  the  bdt  of  iiitood  that  gvds  the  1«M- 
«r  part  c^  th&  WeTigem  A^  I  i^a&ed  an  aam 
vocky  space,  where  seven-  or  eight  smafir  hduads 
wne  perchtid.  Hicte  t  found  tobe  ireceptadesfor 
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cheese*  The  tempefatiire  of  this  altilude  is  thoagfafc 
to  be  more  saitiible  for  the  ripening  of  die^ 
than  either  a  lower  or  a  higher  elevation ;  and 
erery  day,  the  cheese  that  is  made  higher  up  the 
mountain,  is  brought  doim  and  deposited  here. 
One  of  the  mountaineers  having  ju3t  brought 
acme  cheese,  I  took  the'  opportfunity  of  loddng 
into  the  depository.  I  counted  sixty,  cfieeses^  and 
Jbe  told  me  that,  before  S^teiinber,  there  would  be 
200.  These  belonged  to  four  persons,  eadi  of 
whom  have  therefore  My  cheeses.  The  cheese  selb 
at  nine  sous  to  die  merchant,  and  by  him  to  the 
puUic  at  twelve ;  and  ia  calledyr^iiiag'i^  de  Wen* 
getTi^Alp*  There  is  still  a  more  delicious  and 
more  ddicate  cheese  made  at  SSvenanf  a  village 
oa  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  skuated  upon  a 
mnimfaiin  of  the  Same  name«  It  is  made  in  very 
, small  quantities,  and  is  all. sent  to  Beme»  where 
it  adls  at  sixteen  .to  eig^tteen  sous. 

At  every  step  I  found  the  path  become  more 

iinteres^ng.      New  mountain^peaks    successively 

came  into  view,  till  at  length  the  stupendous 

range  of  the  Oberland  Bemois  rose  before  me-r 

the  Jungfinu  in  the  centre,  the  two  Silver  Horns 

.oh' either  side,  the  Crispalt,  and  the  shoulders  of 

the  Wetterhom  and  Mount  E^ger,  stretching  b^ 

hind  the  Scheideck.     From  the  path  across  Ae 

Wengem  Alp,   the  precipices  of  the  Jungfiau 

seem  scarcely  distant  a  gunshot ;  but  a  deep  val* 

.ley  lies  between,  .probably  a  league  across.     Hie 

hi^iest  point  of  die  Jungfiau  presents  a  reddish 

iiodc  in  nront,  ioo^escarpe  to  permit  the^ow  to 

.lodge  upon  it;  but. the  Silver  Horns  and  the 

Monk  exhibit  smooth  sin&ces  of  dazzUng  white- 
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ness.,  Hie  Conner  e^ecially,  though  less, elevated 
thim.  the  neighbouring  mountains,  are  peculiarly 
sticking)  from  the  pointed  forms  of  their  summit^ 
and  the  unbroken  mantle  of  snow  that  envelopes 
them.  But  the  Jungfirau  is  the  chief  object  of 
attraction,  not  entirely  owing  to  its  great  eley»- 
.tion,  though  that  aj^roaches  nearly  to.  13|000 
&et,  but  abo  because  of  its  tremendous  predi* 
piceSy  fri^tful  ravines,  and  vast  accumuktions  of 
snow.  The  Jungfirau  was  lc»ig  believed  to  be  ^ir 
accessible ;  but .  this  idea  has  been  proved  to  be 
enroneous.  Two  persons,  named  Meyers,  enjayed 
.§x  some  years  the  reputation  of  having  reached 
.th^  summit  of  the  Jung£^au.  The  attempt  was 
niade  hy  them  in  1812 ;  but  there .  afterwfurds  im^> 
peared  reason  to  doubt  if  the  attempt  had  really 
proved,  successful*  No  other  endeftvoyr  was.m^dp 
tiU  the  year  1828.  In  the  early  part  of  diat  year, 
an  English  gentleman  engaged  some  .peasants  of 
Qrindelwald  to  attempt  the  ascent ;  but  the  we%- 
ther  proving  un&vourable  during'some  weeks,  the 
person  who  had  engaged  their  services  left  tha^ 
neighbourhood  for  Berne;. but  the  weather  apo^ 
a^r  clearing  up^  they  set  out  by  themselves  on 
the  10th  of  August.  They  weie  six  in  number; 
and  their  na^es  are  Pierre  Bowmann,  Christian 
Bowmann,  Pierre  Roth,  Hiltbrand  Burgunnen, 
Ulrich  Vitver,  and .  Pieire  Mosser.  They  cpm- 
meoced  the  ascent  firom  Grindelwald,  entering  be- 
tween., the  Mettenberg  and  Mount  E^er,  and 
passing  by  the  Glacier  Inferieur  of  Grindelwald, 
and  the.M?r  de  G/a(;e^ behind  Mo^nt  Eiger. 
The  £rst  night  they,  slept  in^^  natural  grotto ; 
and  at  one  in  the  momii^  they  recommenced  their 
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joiimey,  Itetuig  t^e  Monk  6ti  the  ngbty  '^id 
proc^edmg  along  -the  doutib«M  deScUtity  of  iik 
vTungfifAu. '  llie  jdcaitey  was  attended  widi  mndi 
'diflScalty  and  dang^ ;  but  at -l^glh  they  r^hed 
Ihe  aummifc^  ahd  fiked  to  "uoil  pok  tapoA  tdfe 
highest  p6mt,  by  s<^wing.it  -  info  'the  ioe,'  wh^ 
*it  may  now; -be  sc^en  by  th?  fafelp^  of  ft  telescope 
The  a]fto'<tf'the  mimmit  is  fr6m'  thirty  to  ^r^ 
4eet  in  £iimeteh  Towiikla  thjB  66uth  a  vaat  fiel^ 
'6f  ice  extends  towards  thti  VdUait^s  '^d  towft^ 
^the  north  descends  that  raiige  ^  j^k^pices  seeh 
from  ^e  Wengem  Alp.  '        .  -> 

Notwithstanding  the  «sdbu^ptishttieiit  &f  this  ai^ 
tempt,  it  h^  lieyei'  beian  'suocessfblly  repeafisd. 
In  the  sttmnifer'of  IBSd;  two  English  gentldftiei^ 
accompanied  by  guid^j  attfitoi^t(»d  the  ^taptiiS6[; 
bdl  »  8tdii6  'eom{)e]le&  'diem  to  retoniy  and  A^ 
guides  kate  «q})'9eqnetitly  #efwBed"td  repi^itf  ^ 
-teperim^ent.  Hie  guides  of  Grindelwald  a^  prc^ 
itebly  less  aidvehtttrous  Ih^n  thtite'of  Chamonnj^; 
Imd  I  was  informed  4ti^  storttis  ate  more  freqtierit 
and  sudden  in^this  part  of  the  Oberknd  Bertio|i 
^an  in  the  neighbota'hood  of  Monht  Bltoe*  iX 
^ch  honourable  ndtdriet^t  &  die  name  of  aili 
•£nglirfima!n,-  that  ati  impostor 'Oclclistonallys'oreeJiB 
himself  under  it  to  commii  iniquity.  -An  iiistiiif^ 
<of  this  occurr^  last  suminer,  ahd  with  fefyiHStke 
to  the  ascent  of  the  Jungiirau. '  A  rpersdn  cdlu]^ 
-himself  English,  ^d  at  afi  events  mMdi*  ^'fUb 
liAiguage,  gave^  out  tluit  ^e  mettni  to^asbefid'M 
'Ju^gfrau.  He  hn«d  guides,  kdd  in' provisidl^ 
on  credit,  and  lived  for  a  month  at  the  Hotel  dels 
Genfilhommes  iat  *  Beirnc^  tqpoil  the  reputlttidri  tof 
-havis^  formed  so  great  «  project*   •  ^  -. 
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tt  is  the  usual  practice  to  cross  die  Wengem* 
.Alp  and  the  Scheideck  to  Gnndelwald  in  one 
day;  but  I  prefeired  psssni^'the*  day  and  the 
evening  upon  the  mountain,  and  sleeping  at  the 
chalet,  wherd  every  traveller  stops  to  rest  and  j^ 
fieish  himseK  I  descended  as  fiu*  into  the  deep 
valley  that  separates  the  Wengem- Alp  from  the 
Jungfrau  as  the  precipices  permitted,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  among  the  steep  dedivi- 
ties  that  lie  opposite  to  the  nu^estic  scenes  which 
the  bosom  of  the  Jungfrau  discloses ;  and  when 
the  sun  went  down,  and  the  shadows  erept  up 
the  mountdbois,  I  returned  to  the  chalet^  where  I 
had  some  hours  of  comfortable  sleep  upon  a  skin 
spread  upon  a  taMe.  When  I  awoke,  it  was 
past  midnight ;  and  feeling  rather  chilly,  I  walked 
out.  The  light  of  a  waning  moon  fell  dimly  upon 
the  mountains.  It  was  the  reign  of  sotitude  and 
silence.  Even  the  avalanche  was  at  rest.  Tbte 
stars  alone  watched  above  the  mountain*top6.  At 
daybreak  I  commenced  my  journey  towards  Grii^ 
delwald.  The  path,  after  toiversing  the  Wen* 
gem- Alp,  enters  upon  the  Scheideck,  and  other 
mountains  come  into  view  sucee88ivdy*->Mount 
Eager,  the  Wetterhorri,  the  Shriekhom,  and  the 
Iinsteraarhom.  These  are  all  very  elevated  moun- 
tains, and  striking  from  their  forms  and  position^ 
as  well  as  from  their  elevation.  These,  wil&  the 
Jungfrau,  are  indeed  the  h^hest  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  excepting  Mount  Rosa  end  Mount 
Cervin.  Mount  Blanc  ia  not  a  Swiss  mountain* 
Of  all  the  mountains  I  have  seen.  Mount  Eiger 
is  the  most  imposing.  Most  mountains  have  se- 
veral peaks,  or  summits,  as  they  are  impcopeily 
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called ;  and  the  highest  of  these  generally  recedes, 
and  is  only  visible  at  a  distance.  But  the  highest 
peak  of  Mount  Eiger  overhangs  the  valley  c£ 
Grindelwald ;  and  the  eye  is  able  to  scan,  at  one 
glance,  the  whole  range  of  precipices,  embracing 
an  elevation  of  not  less  than  8000  or  9000  feet. 

After  passing  the  shoulder  of  the  Scheideck, 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  5000  feet  high,  the 
path  begins  to  descend  towards  Grindelwald. 
Here  the  Wetterhom  becomes  the  most  conspi- 
cuous object,  and  a  view  opens  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountain.  It  has  long  been  supposed,  that 
this  mountain  contains  gold,  and,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  a  mine ; 
but  the  superstitions  of  the  miners  were  so  strong, 
that  the  design  was  abandoned.  It  was  said,  that 
whenever  the  hammer  of  a  miner  struck  the  rock, 
the  stroke  was  repeated  by  some  invisible  being. 
Thus  &r  the  story  may  easily  be  credited ;  but  it 
goes  £uther.  Sometimes  the  miners  were  assailed 
by  showers  of  stones ; — ^frequently  the  excavations 
of  one  d&y  were  found  filled  up  next  morning ; 
and  at  length,  one  morning  the  whole  mine  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  the  rightful  inhabitants 
of  the  mountain-caves,  and,  upon  the  miners  en* 
deavouring  to  make  their  escape,  the  roof  fell  in, 
and  buried  them  all.  There  might  probably  be 
superstitions  to  contend  with  firom  the  first ;  and, 
some  accident  having  happened  ta  the  miners, 
truth  has  helped  out  the  legend.  It  is  certain^ 
however,  that  the  attempt  was  made^  and  has  not 
been  repeated. 

In  descending  towards  Grindelwald,  one  re- 
marks with  astonishment  the  extraordinary  efli^cts 
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of  a  glacier  that  fell  some  years  ago.  It  is  entirely 
a  mi^ake  to  suppose  that  woods  offer  an  effectuid 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  a  great  glacier.  In  this 
place,  the  ground  is  entirely  cleared;  the  trees 
have  been  swept  away  like  reeds ;  and  an  area  of 
at  least  a  mild  and  a  half  square  is  strewn  with 
stones  and  roots  of  trees.  On  each  side  of  this 
area,  where  the  glacier  has  not  touched,  there  is  a 
fine  forest.  The  descent  from  the  Scheideck  is  to- 
lerably rapid,  but  neither  difficult  nor  long.  The 
levd  of  the  valley  of  Grindelwald  is  greatly  higher 
than  that  of  Lauterbrunnen ;  so  that  the  ascent 
from  Lauterbrunnen  is  much  greater  than  the  de- 
scent upon  Grindelwald.  In  about  two  hours  and 
&  half,  I  reached  the  GlcuAer  Inferieur* 
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The  Glaciers  of  Grindelwald — Excurtion  on  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  and  Details  respecting  the  Death  ofM.  Mom^ 
ron-^SteOe  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  Orh^- 
ddwald,  and  strange  Laws  and  Usages  peeuUar  to  it-^ 
Return  to  InUrlahen — Escape  of  a  Schoohnaster —  Val- 
ley of  the  Black  Zeutchen —  Visit  to  the  Lake  of  Srisntz 

—  7%e  GieslMch —  The  Evils  of  hnaginatUm^—Brientz 
— AMoon-UghtSailf  and  Return  to  Interlaken'  >Joum^ 
from  Interlaken  to  Vevay,  hy  the  Semmenthal^'-Spietz 

—  Wimmi*  >  Character  of  the  SemmenthdBf^^Saanen^ 
land,  Gruy^e,  and  Gruy^  Cheese -^Descent  to  the 
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The  glaciers  of  Grindelwald  are  always  one  prin* 
cipal  object  of  the  traveller's  curiosl^,  and  are  well 
deserving  of  a  visit,  even  by  one  who  has  been  at 
Chamouni.  The  lowest  part  of  the  Glacier  In* 
ferieur^  which  I  first  visited,  reaches  into  the  val- 
ley. The  finest  verdure  is  seen  within  a  &w 
yiffds  of  it ;  and,  for  at  least  a  mile  on  either  fflde, 
it  is  fringed  with  firs.  One  branch  of  the  river 
Leutchen  issues  fix)m  beneath  it,  of  course  at  the 
lowest  point;  and  here  an  arch  is  formed  about «e« 
venty  feet  high,  and  thirty  wide,  the  ice,  fonning 
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tbe  foof  of  this  furch,  is  lik{?  grewni^b  ciystal,  and 
is  extremely  loose.  A  p«rt  had  ifU«Iy  taHen  io, 
and  other  large  fragments  seemed  ready  to  detach 
themselves.  The  glacier  extends  up  the  moun- 
tain about  two  milesy  and  cert^iinly  presents  a  very 
singular  appearance  viewed  from  below.  Jx  is  co- 
vered with  pinnacles,  some  of  them  thirty  or  forty 
fc^t  high,  varied  and  picturesque  in  their  forms, 
apd  is  intersected  by  immense  cracks,  which  ren- 
der it  difficult  and  dangerous  to  traverse.  3cyond 
this  glacier  lies  the  Mer  de  Glace,  which  extends 
between  Mount  £iger  and  the  Meriikhom.  I 
also  visited  the  Glacier  Supmeur,  which  difffsrs 
from  the  other  only  in  having  qo  pinnacles ;  but 
the  cracks  and  c^evicieis  th^sO;  traverse  it  are  still 
more  numeixNis  m4  forpiidable  than  thpse  of  the 
Glacier  Inferieur. 

Ti\\^T^  9xe  t^wo  inns  at  Qrindelwald,  the  jiower 
and  tl\9  upper.  The  former  has  the  character  of 
beii^g  the  best ;  b,ut  I  preferred  the  situation  of 
the  other,  and  found  nothing  in  it  to  complain  of. 
From  the  SaUe  d  Idanger,  which,  upon  one  side, 
is  entirely  gl^,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
both  the  glaciers ;  and  of  Mount  Eiger,  the 
Wett^hom,  Fiosteraarhom,  &c,  I  found  the 
ian  crowded  with  tj^v^dl^rs,  chiefly  pedestrians, 
many  of  thtsm  Gei:<{Qans.  The  other  inn  is  more 
nm  upon  by  the  great,  eJS|;ieciaUy  by  Mess^urs 
les  Anglais. 

Next  laaoming  ve^  yearly,  I  left  the  inn  with  j^ 
gqide,  to  visit  tibe  Mer  de  Glace,  which  lies  be^. 
yond  the  glaciers,  and  which  is  chiefly  remarkable 
&r  its  QCMiPQxion  ^ith  the  mejiancholy  occurren/i^. 
wfaidii  a  fm  years  pgo,  dcfpriviocl  the  w«irjd  of  ,a 
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good  man,  and  the  cliurcli  of  k  pious  minister* 
I  ascended  by  the  side  of  the  Glacier  Inferieter^ 
and  then  turned  to  the  left  upon  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  which  extends  about  two  leagues  in  that 
direction.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Mer 
de  Glaccy  it  is  little  more  than  an  hour's  walk  to 
the  spot  where  the  catastrophe  took  place.  A 
small  stream  runs  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie  Mer 
de  GlacCf  in  a  little  bed  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
and  here  precipitates  itself  into  a  hole,  which  I 
found  to  be  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  orifice 
forming  an  irregular  square,  and  somewhat  in- 
clining inward.  The  un&rtunate  individual  whose 
life  was  here  suddenly  and  awfully  terminated^ 
was  a  Protestant  clergyman  named  Mouron* 
He  had  made  an  excursion  from  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  where  he  lived,  to  pass  a  few  days  u  the 
Oberland  Bemois ;  and  the  day  after  his  arrival 
in  Grindelwald,  he  went  with  a  guide  to  walk 
over  the  Mer  de  Glace.  M.  Mouron,  in  passing 
near  this  hole,  was  naturally  attracted  by  it,  and 
approached  its  brink ;  and,  that  he  might  with 
safety  look  down,  he  struck  his  spike  into  the 
ice,  and  leant  upon  its  head.  The  spike  pene* 
trated  the  ice,  or  slid  forward ;  and  M.  Mouron, 
losing  his  prop,  necessarily  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell  forward.  This  is  the  true  version  of  the  story. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  lost  his  balance 
in  throwing  a  stone  into  the  hole.  The  spike 
was  found  stuck  in  the  opposite  side,  about  a  foot 
below  the  orifice,  which  could  not  have  ham>en- 
ed,  unless  the  accident  had  occurred  in  the  man* 
ner  I  have  described.  Three  attempts  were  made 
to  recover  the  body,  and  the  last  of  these  succeed*' 
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«(3*     The  head  was  found  mndi  bruised,  and  one 
thigh  and  an  arm  were  broken.     In  all  probabili- 

2»  the  unfortunate  M.  Mouron  did  not  survive 
e  descent,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  778 
leet,  and  was  therefore  spared  the  dreadful  con* 
dciousness  of  his  condition.  But  who  can  ima- 
gine the  horror  of  that  moment,  when  he  found 
the  prop  give  way,  and  when  he  sunk  beneath  the 
Hght  of  day  I  The  recollections  and  the  hopes  of 
a  lifetime,  were  probably  crowded  into  that  mo- 
ment of  agony.  Some  suspicions  of  the  guide 
were  at  first  entertained ;  but  when  the  purse  of 
^e  unfortunate  M.  Mouron  was  found  upon  his 
person,  they  were  of  course  at  an  end.  His  body 
was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Grindelwald  ; 
and  upon  a  plain  marble  8lab>  is  the  Allowing 
.BiscriptioB. 

Aim^  Mouron,  Mln.  du  S.  Ev. ; 

Cher  k  TEglise  par  ses  talens  et  sa  piet^. 

N^  a  Chardronne,  dans  le  Canton  de  Vaud, 

le  iii.  October  1790. 

Admirant,  dans  ces  Montaignes, 

Les  onyrages  magnifiques  de  Dieu, 

Tomba'dans  un  gouf&e 

De  la  Mer  de  Glace, 

ie  xxxi.  Aout  1821. 

Ici  repose  son  jcorps. 

Retire  de  Tabyme  apres  12  wurs, 

Par  Ch.  Burgenen  de  Grindelvaid* 

Ses  parens  et  ses  amis, 

Fleorant  sa  mort  premature, 

Lui  ont  el^^  ce  monument. 

The  inscription,  I  think,  is  &ultle8S,  unless 
peibaps  that  the  word  magnifique  might  have 
teen  omitted. 
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The  Mer  de  Olaoe  of  Giinddwald  was  €bimflr«> 
ly  occasionally  crossed  by  the  peasantry  befine 
any  better  commimioation  was  opened  into  the 
Vallaii^  and  a  rude  chapd  stood  half  way.  But 
an  avaJoni^e  destroyed  it ;  and  il  is  said  that  the 
bell  bebnging  to  it  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Leutchen. 

The  vi^y  of  Grinddwald  is^  upon  many  ao* 
counts,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Swits^- 
land,  not  more  owing  to  its  natural  position,  than 
to  the  state  of  ks  inhabitaat6»  -and  to  the  peci]di»- 
lity  of  some  of  the  customs  and  laws  which  ob- 
tain in  k.  In  no  vaUey  iJironghout  all  Switzer- 
land, are  the  inhi^tants  so  generally  placed  above 
poverty.  Their  numbers  amount  to  between  two 
and  three  thousand ;  and  there  is  not  one  among 
them  dependent  upon  public  or  privQte  charity*. 
One  reason  may  partly  explain  this  phenomenon. 
There  is  a  law  peculiar  to  this  valley,  which  for* 
bids  the  transfer»ice  of  small  parcels  of  property. 
A  man  must  sell  ail)  or  none ;  he  cannot  sell  his 
meadow-land  without  his  mountatn-grazings  also, 
nor  these  without  his  wood ;  so  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  very  small  proprietors^  and  the  division 
of  land,  is  checked,  l^ere  aie  several  other  cu- 
rious laws  and  usages  peculiar  to  Grindelwald— 
one,  among  others,  that  a  man  cannot  bequeath 
his  proper^  to  his  -ohildreB  by  testameat,  or  ac- 
cor^ng  to  his  own  wishes.  He  must  divide  it 
into  parts,  and  his  children  draw  lots  for  their  se- 
parate inheritances.  There  is  yet  another  usage 
stffi  ttore«x6nMfrdinary-*-8o  extraordinafy,  indeed, 
that  i  ftoc^  grM;  pains  to  infonsi  inyseif  upon  ^ 
sulnect|  a9  {  cqq14  with  difficulty  bring  myself  to. 
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giw  credit  to  it ;  yet,  however  incredible  it  may 
seean,  I  feel  that  I  am  entitled,  £K>m  the  inquiries 
I  made,  to  assert  the  existenoe  of  the  usage* 
When  persons  are  married,  in  whatever  rank  they 
may  be,  dte  bride  passes  the  twenty-four  hours 
previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony,  with 
her  intended  husband  as  his  'wife;  and  I  could 
not  learn  that  a  refiisal  to  celebrate  the  mairiage 
had  «ver  followed  this  uncommon  license.  Un^ 
like  many  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  marriagea 
ia  this  valley  ar«  generally  marriages  of  iadina- 
tion. 

The  iphabitants  of  Gxindelwald  are  remarkable 
iot  their  unwearied  industry.  The  elevaticm  of 
the  valley  above  the  jsea  is  between  three  and  four 
thousand  feet.  The  cherry  is  the  only  £ruit-tree 
that  ripens;  and  wheat  is  scarcely  a  pcofitable 
cr^  But  the  inhabitants  lose  nothing  that  in- 
dustry cm  accomplish.  They  cultivate  eaLcellent 
barley  and  rye ;  and  every  house  has  its  garden^ 
bearing  abundant  crops  of  v^^etables,  and  sueh 
fixut  ^&  the  climate  wiil  ripen.  When  I  left  the 
valley  to  return  to  Interlaken  at  the  early  hour  dt 
four,  the  peasants  were  already  in  the  fields  bu^ 
with  their  hay-^harvest.  There  is  no  concentrated 
village  in  Grindelwald ;  the  houaes  are  acatteced 
over  its  whole  extent ;  and  in  no  where  in  Swit- 
zerland  have  I  found  any  mofe  contented  with ' 
their  lot,  than  the  peasants  of  this  Alpine  valtey 
— ^none  more  sincere  in  giving  to  their  abode  the 
name  of  *'  the  happy  valley. " 

The  morning  following  my  visit  to  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  I  left  Grindelwald  on  my  return  to  Inter- 
lakeBy  taking  of  coursei  the  snort  road  by  th^ 
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bank  of  the  Black  Leutchem  The  valley  of  li» 
Leutchen  is  extremely  narrow,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  dreadful  visitations  to  which  it  has  beea 
subject.  Fifteen  years  i^o,  in  the  month  of  Ja^ 
nuary,  an  avalanche  swept  away  part  of  a  forest^ 
destroyed  an  inn  which  stood  by  the  road-side, 
and,  choaking  up  the  river,  caused  a  most  de* 
atnictive  inundation  throughout  the  valley*  Up(» 
this  occasion,  the  schoolmaster  of  Grindelwald 
had  a  wonderful  escape.  The  affairs  of  the  au- 
bergiste  having  got  into  disorder,  he  applied  to 
the  schoolmaster  to  look  into  them,  and  make  up 
his  accounts ;  and  accordingly,  during  the  whole 
of  the  day  upon  which  the  event  took  place,  the 
sdioolmaster  had  been  in  the  inn,  engaged  widi 
the  affairs  of  the  aubergiste.  When  night  came, 
a  severe  storm  of  snow  set  in ;  and  the  investiga^ 
tioii  not  being  concluded,  the  aubergiste  pressed 
his  friend  to  remain  till  morning,  setting  forth  the 
dangers  of  a  walk  home  during  so  violent  a  storm; 
but  the  schoolmaster  answered,  that  he  had  &mily 
wofsliip  always  at  eight  o'clock,  and  that  he  must 
not  neglect  his  duty.  He  accordingly  left  the 
inn,  and  had  proceeded  only  a  few  hundred  yaids^ 
when  he  heard  behind  him  the  thunder  (h  the 
avalanche,  which  swept  away  the  house  he  had 
just  quitted. 

Lower  down  the  vaUey,  there  are  traces  of  a 
still  more  dreadful  visitation.  A  mountain  must 
there  have  &llen ;  but  the  history  of  the  cata- 
strophe has  not  come  down  to  our  times.  The 
ground,  for  the  space  of  half  a  league,  is  strewn 
with  enormous  fragments  of  rock ;  some  avemomn 
tnth  grass,  some  with  trees  growing  out  of -.their 
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MVices,  and  some  broken  up  and  converted  into 
dikes  and  chalets*  The  view  into  the  mountains^ 
loddng  back  from  the  vallejr  of  the  Black  Leut* 
dito,  is  mi^nificent.  The  whole  range  of  the 
highest  mountains  «  visible  fiom  several  points  in 
this  valley — ^the  Fmsteraarhom,  the  Shrieckhomi 
tiie  Wetterhom,  the  Monde,  and  Mount  £iger« 
N(Hie  of  these  have  ever  been  ascended,  and  it  is 
believed  that  all  of  them  are  inaccessible ;  but  this 
c&nnot  be  ascertained  until  the  attempt  be  made, 
iwhidi  there  is  no  temptation  to  do  ;  because  the 
Jungfrau,  which  lies  in  the  same  range,  and  which 
is  higher  than  any  of  the  others,  has  been  already 
ascended  ;  and  the  triumph — at  all  times  and  in 
aH  circumstances  foolish — ^would  upon  that  ac« 
<i6unt  be  the  less.  The  sun  was  just  rising  when 
I  looked  back  upon  these  mountains;  and  the 
peak  of  the  Finsteraarhom  alone  was  touched  by 
its  rays.  If  peaks  do  not  intercept  each  otheri 
sunrise  or  sunset  offers  a  very  simple  mode  of  de* 
tennining  their  relative  altitudes. 

The  day  after  I  returned  from  Grindelwald,  I 
visited  the  Lake  of  Brientz.  In  navigating  this 
lake,  the  strong  current  of  the  Aar  renders  an 
additional  boatman  necessary ;  and,  for  some 
time,  the  progress  is  even  then  extremely  slow. 
Just  where  the  river  flows  out  of  the  lake,  I  no- 
ticed another  handsome  building  (I  believe  a 
boarding-house),  erected  upon  a  beautiful  tongue 
f^  land,  which  has  the  river  on  one  side  and  the 
Ittke  on  the  other.  I  found  much  to  admire  in 
ihe  Lake  of  Brientz.  The  mountains  that  envi- 
ron it  are  not  of  the  greatest  altitude,  but  they 
tt<e  fine  in  tbetr  forms,  and  beautifully  green  upoiv 
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their  low«r  declivities;  and  one  aide  of  the  U(e  i» 

rted  with  bou«e<  «iid  hamlets.  The  eolpiir  qt 
lake  is  wbitiish,  arising,  as  is  said,  from  the 
complexion  of  the  Aar  as  it  flows  from  the  gin*. 
^ier.  If  aOf  it  deposits  its  impurities  in  the  Lake 
of  Brientz,  because  it  flows  a  limpid  stream 
through  the  plain  of  Interlaken ;  and  the  Lake^gf 
Thun,  which  it  subsequently  enters,  is  dark-co- 
loured*  I  passed  a  beautifiil  peninsula — ahnosi 
an  island — about  half  way  up  the  lake*  A  pretty 
country-house  stands  upon  it ;  and  the  whol^  ia- 
the  property  of  a  IKjilanese  general,  who  mads, 
the  purchase  be&re  the  enactment  of  the  law  for* 
bidding  the  acquisition  of  property  by  strangers. 
I  noticed  a  handsome  boat  coasting  the  island, 
with  the  Bourbon  tkg  flying  <!^  the  stem^  It 
probably  now  carries  a  different  ensign. 

After  a  charming  sail,  the  boat  was  mocured  io 
the  little  cove,  close  under  the  well-known  cas- 
cade  of  the  Giesbach.  I  had  heard  much  of  thia 
fall ;  and  although  I  never  expect  much  from  the 
&11  of  a  small  river,  yet  I  did  expect  someihing 
from  a  cascade,  of  which  every  body  ^»ake  in- 
terms  of  rapture.  ^'  Have  you  seen  the  Giesbach  ?*' 
is  almost  as  common  a  question  in  this  ne^§^ 
bourhood  as  "  Have  you  been  on  the  Ri^  ?  "  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucerne.  I  was  mMcb 
disappointed  in  the  Giesbach.  It  k  merely  plead- 
ing, somewhat  picturesque,  but  not  at  all  striking* 
The  water  is  by  no  means  abundant ;  ^nd  M  i 
found  the  stream  scanty  in  the  month  of  June^ 
when  the  snows  were  £»st  dissolving,  and  in  a 
laiay  season  too^  how  insignificant  must  it  be  divw 
11^  the  jKutunnal  dkoii^^tsl    Every  tiling  bm 
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been  done  to  recommend  the  spot  to  the  notice 
of  strangers.  Here,  there  is  a  rustic  bridge  ; 
^ere,  a  little  gaUery ;  winding  paths  lead  to  dil- 
fttent  pointes  de  vue  ;  and  a  house  has  recently 
been  erected  close  by,  where  die  oiganist  of  Bri- 
entir  and  his  &mily  live,  and  where  parties  take 
their  ptc-nic,  and  are  serenaded  by  the  organist 
and  his  iamily*  This  part  of  the  entertainment, 
however,  is  pleasing  enough*  None  of  the  voices 
iktt  remarkably  fine,  but  they  harmonize  well;  and 
the  character  of  the  mu^  which  they  sing  is  in- 
teresting, becti^use  it  is  national  9iA  local.  There 
la  tti  air  of  simplidty  and  ru^icity  about  the  fa- 
teoly  rather  attractive.  This  may  possibly  be  af- 
i^tatidn,  or  it  may  not.  I  should  be  Sorry  to 
judge  harshly.  The  Lake  of  Brientz  is  dear  to 
the  gomrmand,  from  its  being  the  habitation  of 
the  Briente  ling--^a  fish  that  is  said  even  to  ex- 
ceed in  flavour  the  far-famed  Sardina. 

Imagination,  without  which  the  traveller  can- 
ned feel  the  diaTm  of  the  natural  worid,  acts  also 
as  a  dieck  upon  his  pleasure.  It  is  owing  to  the 
activity  of  this  fiiculty  th&t  our  expectations  are 
never  realized;  because  imagination  has  already 
pictured  something  beyond  reality.  Nay,  even 
yAfSle  conteinplating  a  great  o^ect,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  soinelhing  greater.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confess  that  nothing  has  ever  come  up  to  my  ex- 
pectations. I  can  conceive  something  more 
chaining  than  even  the  most  charming  of  the 
Swisb  Idkes-^^omething  mole  majestic  than  the 
greatest  of  its  mountains.  There  is  no  scene 
Hrhich  imagination  may  not  heighten-'^no  beauty 
lo  viduch  it  canaot  knd  another  grace— hqo  aulA 
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limi^  wLich  it  dare  not  attempt  to  elevate*  When 
I  have  stood  below  the  '^  Monarch  of  Mouno 
tainsy "  I  have  imagined  a  mightier  than  h& 
The  ocean  in  storm  leaves  least  tor  the  imagina^ 
tion.  All  this  is  simply  the  power  of  multiplica* 
tion.  Where  multipHcation  can  add  nothing  to 
the  charm,  imagination  rests.  In  the  extenui 
world,  imagination  only  multiplies  what  exist&-^ 
strews  the  bank  of  the  lake  with  more  flowers  and 
finer  trees — and  places  Mount  Rosa  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Mount  Blanc ;  and  so  does  it  act  in 
some  of  the  works  of  art.  We  can  imagine  a 
vaster  building  than  the  Escunal^— a  higher  than 
the  dome  of  St  Peters — a  greater  than  the  aque* 
duct  of  Segovia ;  but  we  cannot  add,  in  imagina* 
tion,  to  the  charm  of  perfect  harmony — ^nor  ima* 
gine  a  finer  than  the  Apollo  ;  because,  in  these, 
multipUcation  would  introduce  discord,  or  change 
a  god  into  a  monster. 

The  Lake  of  Brientz  is  said  to  be  more  sub- 
ject to  storms  than  any  other  of  the  Swiss  lakes. 
The  wind,  which  had  carried  me  so  agreeably  to  the 
Giesback,  rose  into  a  storm  while  I  remained 
there,  and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  it  subside 
ed.  The  organist  produced  his  choicest  bottle  of 
kirshwaser,  and  another  round  of  songs  helped 
away  another  hour*  In  the  Swiss  inns  on  the 
high  roads,  the  traveller  will  seldom  meet  with 
kirshwaser.  Unless  he  knows  that  immense  quan* 
tities  of  it  are  made  in  almost  every  peasant's  &- 
Qiily,  he  will  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  con- 
sumption of  so  great  a  quantity  of  cherries  as  ^ffe 
produced  in  Switzerland*  There  are  various  qdfr- 
lities  of  kirshwaser;  but  the  genuine  Hqaoris 
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suub  without  the.  assistance  of  the  kernel  of  the 
dxeiT^  That  in  which  the  kernel  is  used,  is  not  so 
wholesome,  and  is  always  considered  of  inferior 
quality.  The  storm  having  somewhat  abated,  I 
lefi  the  .  Giesbach  in  the  intention  of  dining  at 
Brientz.  Indeed,  had  my  intention  been  to  return 
U>  Interlaken,  I  could  not  then  have  accomplished 
it,  for  the  wind  was  still  too  high  to  permit  the 
joavigation  of  a  small  boat  against  it. 

Brientz  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  and  the  inn  is 
admirable ;  but,  owing  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  landlord,  who  adds,  to  a  knowledge  of  cookery, 
some  acquaintance  with  the  French  and  English 
languages,  the  charges  are  not  remarkably  moder* 
ate.  All  sorts  of  culinary  implements,  and  little 
vases  of  various  forms,  are  made  in  the  neighbour«> 
hood  of  Brientz  from  the  maple- wood,  and  are  ex* 
tremely  beautiful ;  but  they  are  made  chiefly  for 
English  travellers,  and  are  therefore  dear.  It  was 
past  nine  before  the  storm  had  altogether  subsided ; 
and  about  half  past  ten  I  lef):  Brientz  for  Interla- 
ken  with  ^  serene  sky,  a  &11  moon,  and  a  calm 
lake,  gently  heaving  from  the  effects  of  the  storm, 
but  smooth  as  crystal.  Rowing  up  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  unsuccessM 
are  the  efforts  of  painters  in  their  representations 
,  pf  moonlight.  The  moon  itself  they  paint  well,  but 
the  light  of  the  moon  I  have  never  seen  represent- 
ed with  truth.  Long  before  our  voyage  terminat- 
ed, morning  had  dawned  upon  the  mountains ;  and 
^before  I  reached  land,  the  highest  peaks  were 
J jeady  to  receive  the  golden  tints*  A  scene  like  this 
is  lAexpressibly  beautiful  at  the  dawn  of  day*  The 
^^^jzung  m  was  waking  the  sleeping  lake  into  life  ; 
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mountains  were  unveiling  tfaemselyes ;  the  hem* 
tiful  carpet  of  the  little  plain  mas  geinmed  with 
pearls ;  and  the  refreshing  rains  of  the  last  evening 
had  given  a  brighter  hne  to  the  meadows,  and  A 
deeper  tint  to  the  woods.  I  had  never  seen  Inter* 
laken  look  so  lovely. 

My  route  was  now  to  Vevay,  to  which  fliere 
are  two  roads  from  Inieriaken ;  one  returning  id 
Berne,  and  from  thence  to  Vevay,  which  is  the 
road  dmost  invariably  taken  ;  the  other  direct  to 
Vevay  by  the  SemmenthalL  The  first  part  of  th» 
latter  road  is  extremely  bad,  and  the  inns  upon  it 
are  very  different  from  those  found  on  the  mort 
frequented  Swiss  roads ;  but  if  this  road  were  more 
frequented,  the  Swiss  would  soon  find  it  to  be  frn* 
their  own  interest  to  erect  better  inns,  and  to  make 
a  smoother  highway.  After  leaving  Interlaken,  I 
passed  through  a  continued  orchard  of  cherry  and 
apple-trees,  which  cover  the  slopes  tibat  stieteh 
iroward  from  the  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Thun.  Many 
charming  vistas  of  the  two  lakes,  and  of  the  plain 
of  Interlaken,  are  discovered  from  these  slopes,  and 
many  pleasant  pictures  of  cotmtry  life  lay  around ; 
for  the  hay-harvest  had  not  yet  ended,  and  the 
ingathering  of  the  fruit  had  begun. 

Between  Interlaken  and  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  Semmen,  1  saw  two  most  charming  spots-— 

aietz  and  Wimmis.  Spietz  is  the  last  villagie 
ich  the  road  touches,  before  it  leaves  the  heSes 
of  Thun.  Here  the  lake  forms  a  little  bay.  Upon 
a  mnsSl  eminence  stands  the  <^urch  and  the  miniiB- 
ter's  house,  with  a  charming  garden  stretching  in- 
to the  lake.  All  the  houses  ofthe*  village  are  white, ' 

and  each  k  ^dtached  widi  its  garden.  Round  tte 
1 
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village  are  woods  and  meadowsi  and  the  quiet  bay 
reflects  them  all. 

Wimmis  is  perhaps  still  more  beautifuL  Jt  lies 
on  one  side  of  an  undulating  plain — ^if  the  expres- 
sion be  allowable— rich  in  every  kind  of  fertility^ 
and  bounded  by  lofly  mountains  on  three  sides,  and 
behind,  and  on  either  side  of  the  village,  mounts, 
covered  to  the  highest  pinnacle  with  wood,  rise  in 
the  most  picturesque  forms  to  the  height  of  600  or 
800  feet ;  and  near  the  summit  of  one  of  these,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  chateau.  The  river  Semmen  runs 
dose  to  the  village,  the. houses  of  which  are  white 
and  detached,  like  those  of  Spietz.  In  the  gar-; 
d^n  of  the  inn  at  Wimmis,  I  gathered  some  red 
currant  berries  as  large  as  small  cherries,  and  some 
raspberries  twice  as  large  as  they  are  generally 
found  in  England. 

At  Wimmis  b^ins  the  Semmenthall,  which 
stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  form  the 
north^n  boundary  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  I 
have  seen  few  parts  of  Switzerland  more  beautiful 
than  the  upper  part  of  this  valley — no  part  of  it  so 
riant e»  I  should  think  it  mus^  be  impossible  to 
travel  through  this  valley,  without  being  conscious 
of  an  inward  cheerfulness  ;  it  is  £ruitfiil,  smiling, 
abimdant, .  beautiful.  There  is  no  sublimity  to  be 
seen,  scarcely  even  any  thing  of  the  picturesque* 
The  hills  which  slope  gracefully  back,  are  cover- 
ed to  the.  summit,  with  a  varied  carpet  of  meadon^ 
wood»  and  com*  Houses^  hamlets,  and  villages,  lie 
thickly  aloQg  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  flows 
through  a  succession  of  orchards  and  gardeni^. 
Herei  as  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  hay-har- 
T^.  was  npl  cppopletedji  and  J  noticed  a  curio^jB 


Ddfode  6f  lending  luiy  from  a  Mefep  A&pe.  A'tum 
collected  a  hage  load,  attached  it  to  hl§  body^th 
a  Tope,  aafid,  iseating  Mraself  upon  the  groiffid,  slid 
do^m  Ifhe  ^eep,  with  his  httj'lsttuk  belund  him* 
In  tins  vaDey  the  numbtf  of  dierries  is  Yeldly'  in- 
(nredible ;  but  I  saw  no  other  kind  of  froit,  not 
even  goosebenies  in  the  gaidens.  It  seems  sCnu^e, 
Mt  first  sight,  that  in  ISwitzerhmd  n<^  use  should  be 
iftade  df  the  great  quantity  of  frtiit,  especii^  dber- 
ries^and  apples,  as  a  common  aitiele  of  diet.  An 
tople  or  a  cherry-pye  is  never  seen  in  Swkseriand. 
The  reason  of  this  may  probably  be  the  expanse  of 
Stigar,  orat  least  ^e  hkbitof  eottsideiing  all  ie^ 
ffSga  commodities  artieles  of  lus^iUfy,  which  6isa*' 
ftot  iaSlt  to  ''be  ihe  ^case  in  a  adsaiTj'  idiere  etery 
peasaxtt  livts  upon  the  ^produce  of  his  own  pre* 
perty. 

I  passed  1lh« 'first  ni^  iAbr4eai4n^  Inlerkl^eny 
at  Obetwyl,  imd  liext  day  I  'wriked  t»  €ha«IKSA 
D'Ex.  Dtuing  this  day's  joutney,  lihe  v^Mef  be*- 
^6ttme  more  tbntraeted,  but  iM^ffcety  iess  ^esotifiiL 
Here,  as  in  tetmy  other  patts  of  S^«4tsM^d,'  '^ 
'comitrjr  app6ar^  more  pc^cfus^  than  it  reafiy  is^ 
^io'wing  to  the  great  number  *6f  hoases  that  are 
^citttered'over  thc^tkOeys;  but  tliese'arfe  in  many 
jikces  Mdy  dialets,  ii^bited  duHa^a  few  nHfH&B, 
i^the  pet!son^ho  tdnds  the  caMe,  or  -only  by  fh6 
'UCtle  diemsishres.  Dmii%  the  ^Miioon,  I  pHto- 
'ediharmfthetaOeyoftheSimmen,  into  that  pM 
of  15#itat^rland  cafied -  Saimenland,  and  dioed'tft 
^e iittle town  of  Saimen.  Thi^ is  thebegiottitig 
*OT  llhe  mo9t  Ifiim^uS  t^iteeiB^  titttaittf  in  S^tMA^d, 
^^aps  oir  i^e  Cohtiiitoi^^  'tot  it  is  here  ^dt«f  4ie 
^ebratdi'Gfhtey§ieisiniide.    Xhereisntmiioaa 
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lahr  m  this  valle^r  resipectbg  the  suppoit  of  th^ 
ffiQf*  Whatever  money  is  given  to  parents  for 
the  support  of  their  children,  the  hitter  must  re- 
pay aft^wards.  This  seems  to  be  an  ui^ust  law, 
because  it  visits  the  sins  of  the  iathers  upon. the 
children :  it  may  have  the  good  efiect,  however^ 
of  rendering  the  former  prudent  and  fiugal.  The 
irpges  of  labomr  in  this  valley,  are  about  7^d« ; 
but  every  thing  is  not  upon  so  low  a  scale.  The 
fent  of  the  little  inn  where  I  dined^  was  no  less  than 
92/.  All  along  this  line  of  j:oad,  I  found  jthe  inns 
xeouirkably  cheap.  The  Iwcuries  which  are  always 
to  be  found  in  the  inns  on  the  great  Swiss  roadsj 
were  not  indeed  to  be  met  with  in  the  Semmen- 
thaUs  or  in  Saanenland;  bot  comfortable  aocpmmo- 
dation  and  a  tolerable  .dinner  are  always  provided 
at  a  v^  moderate  pnee.  At  Saanen,  I  was  chai;g- 
e4<)ne. franc  for  a  good  dinner  and  a  botstle  of 
jmixusi ;  /md .  the .  lanmord  made  the  demand  with 
ihe.mr  of  a  man  who  .thinks  it  very  questionable 
iH  bis  demand  wdll  be  com^Jied  with. 

Chateau  D'Ex,  where  I  arriyed  late  in  the  even*- 
iog^is  channingly .situated.  .  I  arrived  thoroiighly 
w^t,  having  walked  during  the  last  three  hqursy 
undeic  a  tcanrent  of  rain ;  .but  a  whole  family  of  old 
ladies,  who. keep  the  inn,  took  me  under  their  es- 
fe/ial  care — ^%hted  a  blading  .fire>  made  .me  a 
fiOjahtUiki.e  cup  of  tea,,  and  bore  mQ  con^pany  durr 
ing  ^he  evening.  Ne^nX .  Qtaro^g  I  left  Chateau 
D'Ex  for  Yevay. 

.The  rpad.liea  thiQV^  the* valley  of  the  Sasne, 
and  .{wsses  near,,  but,  not  through,  the  town  of 
{{xroy^re*  No  cheese  is  made  m  Gruy^re,  but 
Jk^Q  diflPoi»ntYi]^  limleta  in  the,  valley 
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of  the  Saane,  though  all  the  cheese  made  in  the 
canton  is  called  Gruy^re.  The  h^st  cheese  is 
made  at  Albeauve,  between  Chateau  D'Ex  and 
Gniyere.  All  the  cheese  of  Switzerland  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  known  by  the  name  of  Gruy6re, 
excepting  Chapsieger,  of  which  I  have  already 
Spoken^  and  Neufchatel,  which  is  somewhat  differ* 
ent ;  and  all  the  cheese  made  in  every  part  of 
Switzerland,  is  sent  into  France  under  the  name 
of  Gruy^re,  provided  it  is  not  too  delicate  to  bear 
carriage.  But  the  finest  of  the  Swiss  cheeses  are 
consumed  in  Switzerland,  because  they  are  too  de- 
licate for  exportation.  At  Andermatt,  at  Saanen, 
and  at  other  places,  I  have  tasted  cheese  far  supe- 
rior to  any  that  can  be  bought  in  Paris.  In  the 
year  1829,  the  Canton  of  Fribourg  exported 
24,000  quintals,  or  2,400,000  lib.  Generally 
throughout  these  valleys,  and  in  the  commune  of 
Gruyire,  the  inhabitants  are  above  poverty.  Dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  year,  there  are  not  so  many  hands 
in  the  cheese-country  as  are  required,  ana  these 
are  of  course  borrowed  fi*om  other  and  poorer 
communes.  Wages  are  there  very  high,  in  com* 
parison,  at  least,  with  most  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land :  they  are  about  2s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  living. 
The  finest  cattle  in  Switzerland  are  reared  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  and  in  these,  and  the  export 
of  cheese,  consist  the  prosperity  of  the  Canton 
of  Fribourg.  At  the  Mr  of  Bulle,  as  many  as 
2,000  head  of  cattle  are  often  shown.  Fribourg 
ought  to  be  richer  than  any  other  canton  in  Swit- 
zerland of  the  same  size.  It  grows  sufficient 
grain  for  its  consumption,  its  meadows  rear  a 
ichoice  breed  of  cattle,  and  its  mountains  produce 
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eheese  renowned  all  over  the  world.  The  can* 
ton  is  rich,  but  it  might  be  richer ;  the  people  are 
comfortable,  but  they  might  be  affluent.  The 
same  reasons  that  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Lucerne,  operate  prejudicially  upon  the 
condition  of  Fribourg. 

Gruy^re  is  a  striking  object  from  the  road  ;  and 
I  walked  up  the  mount  upon  which  it  stands.  The 
extent  of  the  ancient  castle  is  great,  and  in  other 
days  its  strength  must  have  defied  the  attempts  of 
a  legion  of  bowmen.  It  is  said  to  be  more  than 
I200  years  old.  As  I  continued  my  journey  from 
Gruy§re,  I  arrived  at  a  scene  of  singular  desola« 
tion  ;  it  was  the  ruins  of  a  village  which  had  been 
burnt  on  the  sixth  of  the  preceding  March.  It 
consisted  of  thirty«eight;  houses,  and  they  were  all 
consumed.  The  church  and  the  minister's  house 
alone  escaped,  which  I  need  scarcely  say  was  look- 
ed upon  as  a  miracle.  The  peasants  were  all  busy 
rebuflding  their  houses,  and  seemed  as  cheerful  as 
if  their  labour  were  voluntary. 

The  descent  down  the  little  river  Vevaise,  to 
the  town  of  Vevay,  is  rapid ;  and  a  small  part  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  seen  below,  deeply  imbed- 
ded in  the  mountains.  I  was  now  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  and  in  a  land  of  vines,  which  every  where 
covered  the  slopes  ;  and,  before  reaching  Vevay,  I 
passed  many  pleasant  country-houses,  with  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  whose  produce  bespoke  a  mUder 
climate'  than  that  of  the  Oberland  Bemois. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  town  of  Vevay  parti- 
cularly attractive.  Its  situation  is  its  charm,  and 
that  is  truly  delightful.  The  waters  of  Lake  Le- 
man  come  close  up  to  the  houses;  and  a  fine 
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•had J  promenade  extends  from  the  little  haiboilr 
along  the  bank  of  the  lake.  There  are  son* 
good  streets  and  houses,  and  one  wdl-bnik  square^ 
open  towards  the  water,  in  ii^iidb  the  Hotel  d§ 
Londres  is  situated;  but  I  selected  Le$  troU 
CouronneSf  which  is  in  every  respect  an  CEBsel^ 
lent  hoteL  Here,  and  at  aU  other  places  upon 
the  Lake  of  Greneva,  the  Swiss  character,  ap* 
pearanee,  customs  and  dress,  are  lost  in  those  of 
France.  It  was  Sunday  whes  I  airived,  and  the 
promenade  was  crowded  all  the  afternoon  and 
crening.  No  chaActeristic  dresses  were  to  be 
seen  here,  as  at  Berne,  Zurich,  or  Lucerne :  aD 
was  French.  In  place  of  the  coarse  petticoats  of 
hbme-manu£K^ure,  the  knit*sftockii^  the  pie* 
toresque  hats,  or  grotesque  head-dresses,  weie 
seen  French  prints,  shawls,  ceintures  and  cka^ 
peaux.  I  should  think  Vevay  a  ddt^tfid  plact 
of  residence  for  the  autumnal  months ;  lor  it-  is  in 
autumn,  not  in  summer,  that  the  weather  is  to  be 
depended  upon  in  Switaeriand.  There  is  more 
than  one  boarding-house  at  Vevay ;  and  lodgings 
ean  easfly  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  Meal 
of  the  best  quaMty  does  not  cost  above  dd  per 
Hb. ;  batter  is  about  8d. ;  fish^  £ruit,  vegetaUw^ 
and  wine,  aU  very  low  in  price.  The  brrad,  too, 
I  found  excellent ;  and  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.  Vevay  is  not  a  dull  resi* 
denoe.  The  ooasthig  trade  oocasidns  a  little 
bustle  aft  all  times  aft-  the  harbour ;  and  the  aniv 
vid  of  steam-boats,  two  or  three  times  a-week, 
from  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  creates  a  little  v»* 
netjr.  The  matket-day,  too,  is  always  an  inter* 
luption.  to- the  aioitotony  of  a-  oouatty  town*    Ab 
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for  the  environs  of  Vevay,  they  are  enchanting ; 
and  a  boot  on  the  lake  could  leave  nothing  to  de-> 
sire.  Vevay  was  the  refuge  of  Ludlow,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  Charles  J.,  and  of  Broughton,  who 
read  the  sentence  of  death.  Their  tombs  are  in 
the  old  church  of  St  Martin ;  and  that  of  Lud-' 
Iqw  bears  this  inscription — Acerrimos  impugna" 
tor  arbiiraria  pfftc^atk^ 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  LAKE,  CITY,  AND  CANTON  OF  GENEVA. 

Lake  Iceman  and  itt  Phenomena — Visit  to   ChilloHm 
darene — Jtoueseau — Syrou'—'MnehanHng   Scenery — 

Xtousanne'^Ziaueanne  as  a  Residence — J^n  KenMe — 
Gibbon^s  Lihrary^^  Geneva — Mdntiers  and  Morals  cf 

the  Oenevete — the  City  and  Canton'^  VcUaire. 

The  great  chann  of  all  this  country  is  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  more  commonly  known  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaud  as  Lake  Leman.  The  lake  is  eighteen 
leagues  in  lengthy  and  varies  in  breadth  from  one 
to  three  leagues.  Its  greatest  depth  is  900  &et» 
and  its  height  above  the  Mediterranean  is  1150 
feet.  As  a  whole,  I  do  not  greatly  admire  the 
Lake  of  Geneva ;  but  there  are  parts  of  it  at  least 
equal  in  beauty  and  grandeur  to  any  thing  that  is 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  charms  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  are  not  seen  in  sailing  from  Villeneave 
to  Geneva.  There  are  innumerable  diarming 
little  bays,  which  must  be  individually  explored ; 
but  all  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  is  eminently 
fine.  Draw  a  line  from  Vevay  across  to  the  Sa- 
voy side,  including  Vevay  on  one  side  and  Meil- 
lerie  on  the  other,  and  the  part  which  you  thus 
cut  off — a  fifrh  part,  perhaps^  of  the  whtue— 4am* 
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not  be  rivalled  by  any  thing  that  I  have  ever 
seen. 

.    Every  lake  has  its  wonders,  and  Lake  Lemaq 
is  not  without  them.     In  sununer,  it  rises  from 
five  to  six  feet  above  its  winter  level.     It  expe- 
riences sudden  oscillations  of  several  feet*      It 
never  freezes ;  and  the  Rhone  traverses  it  with- 
out  mingling  with  its  waters.     The  first  of  these 
phenomena  is  attempted  to  be  explained,  by  a- 
scribing  the  rise  to  &e  melting  of  the  snows;  but 
I  incline  to  agree  with  an  intelligent  writer,  in 
doubting  whether  so  extraordinary  a  rise,  over  a 
sur&ce  of  twenty-six  square  leagues,  can  be  en- 
tirely attributed  to  the  cause  assigned.     With  re- 
spect to  the  second  phenomenoi^  other  lakes  as 
well  as  Lake  Leman  are  subject  to  sudden  rises 
snd  falls ;   and  these  have  generally  been  consi- 
dered to  be  the  result  of  electricity,  acting  in  one 
or  other  of  its  many  forms.     As  to  its  never 
•  fi'eezing,  I  am  bound  to  give  credit  to  the  testi- 
-mony  of  those  who  reside  upon  its  banks ;  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  deep  water  should 
retain  a  higher  temperature  than  the  incumbent 
atmosphere.     And  as  to  the  last  of  the  pheno- 
•mena  named — that  the  Rhone  traverses  the  lake 
-without  mingling  with  its  waters — it  is  too  ab- 
surd to  need  refutation.     This  could  not  be,  un- 
less the  impetus  of  the  Rhone  were  able  to  con- 
quer the  resistance  of  the  waters  of  the  lake—- 
fthich  is  a  ridiculous  supposition. 
•'>'  The  day  after  I  arrived  at  Vevay  I  dedicated 
tO'Clarens  and  Chillon.     I  left  Vevay  about  four 
^o'clock,  taking  a  carriage  as  far  as  Chillon,  where 
•1  seat  it  back,  that  I  might  enjoy  aionci  (md  at 
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leitiire,  tlie  interesting  and  delk[htf]l  eeeneiy  of 
these  beautiftil  and  aknost  classic  spots.  L  wm 
naitieularly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  an  evening* 
The*  weather  had  been  unsetiM  for  a  week  pre* 
no«i»  to>  my  antval  at  Vevay ;  but  the  same  event 
ing  it  cleared  \tp ;  and  as  I  passed  along^  the 
shore  of  the  lake  tovurds  Chillon,  all  ms  beanty 
4"-<beauty,  serenity  and  repose.  About  a  nak 
horn  Vevay,  turning  a  headfamdy  the  head  of  the 
like  opens  to  view,  with  ChiUon's  gray  w^  zm* 
ing  ool  of  the  water,  and  reposing agakist  thedaik 
woode  that  lie  behind* 

<<  CSUmu !  sweet  Qarens !  birth-place  of  deep  love, " 

Who  could  pass-  thee  by  ?  Heie  it  wts  dut 
Rdnsseau  drefoned  tJw  draam  that  has.  made  hiai 
inunortaL  These  seenea  are  peopled  with  the 
cnations  of  his  fimoy ;  and  seincdy  can  we  foiw 
beer  inquiring,  where  is  the  dw^fing  of  Julie  ? 
daiens  was  doubtless  RousseaWa  6emu  idetd  of 
natwal  beauty ;  and  who  is  there  that  will  ^pnv* 
rei  With  his  dioioe  ?  It  Hee  in  a  bay  vdtlun.  a 
bay,  and  dimbs  up  a  gentle  accHvity«*-gentle  at 
mt^  but  afterwards  steepei^  and  crowned  with 
the  (dwells  aad  towers  of  Chateau  Chatelard. 
ifc  is  more  a  eoneentration  of  hamlets  than  a  v3» 
lege ;  and  the  walnut  and  fruit-trees,  and  wee|>i 
ing^wiUows  that'  sorround  and  ming^  with  it, 
form  a  perfect  vMambrosa,  All  the  way  to 
Chillon  the  country  continues  charming;  snd 
every  moment  the  massive  walls  of  the  casde  be>* 
come  a  more  prominent  object  in  the  magnifiocoft 
]»eture  that  stretches  arouiuL 

Independently  of  the  histoiie  intemt  of  GUI* 
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loxff  it  is  interestifig  ^rom  the  beauty»  of  its  8itU3» 
tiiODf  &om  its  forming  ome  of  the  most  conspicur 
ous  objects  in  one  of  the  most  enchaating  scenes 
i»  the  world.  The  castle  is  built  upon  axock^ 
mluck,  in  former  times,  must  hance  fallen  £rom.  tlii 
jMighbounng  mountain;  and  both  thastrengA 
of  ite  position,  and  the  strength  of  its  waUs»  have 
more  than  onx»  enabled  it  to  make  a.  stout  re« 
sistaaee  in  times  of  trouble.  A  drawbridge  leads 
into  the  castle  ;  and  I  was,  of  course,  conducted 
iato  the  dungeons.  The  history  of  these  dunr 
geons  is  known  to  every  one.  The  principal 
dui^eon  is  large,  cold,  but  not  daxk.  Several 
stone-columns  run  along  the  middle  of  it ;  and  to 
three  of  these  are  still  attadied  the  rings  to  which 
piisoaers'  were  chained.  It  has  often  been  rei» 
peated,  that  these,  dungeons  are  below  the  level  of 
the  lake ;  but  this  is  an  error.  The  floor  of  the 
duBgeoa  is  about  the  average  level  of  the  lake. 
In  spring  and  autumn,  their  level  is  the  sam& 
Id  summer,  the  level  of  tibe  lake  is  sometimes 
fisom  two- to  three  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  dasn^ 
geoa,  and  in  winter  as  much  below  it.  But  al« 
though  these  dungeons  are  not  quite  so  dark  and 
damp-as  thej  have  been  represented  to  be,  they 
are  bad  enou^  to  have  served  as  a  fitting  recep<» 
tade  for  1^  victims  of  tyranny. 

The  chief  historic  interest  attaching  to  the 
Cktstle  of  Chillon,  is  its  connection  with  the  name 
of  Bonmvard^  who  inhabited  its  dungeon  during 
Six  years.  Although  every  one  knows  the  his- 
tory of  Bonnivard,  I  cannot  entirely  pass  it  over. 

Fran9ois  Bonnivard,  Lord  of  Lume,  was  bom 
la  I496^8iid^.ia  his  very  early  youth,  he  fell  heir 
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to  the  rich  Priory  of  St  Victor,  which  lay  close 
to  Geneva.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  made  war 
upon  the  Republic,  Bonnivard  zealously  opposed 
his  encroachments,  and  thus  incurred  his  resent- 
ment. In  the  year  1516,  when  Bonnivard  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  enter- 
ed Geneva,  and  Bonnivard  fled  in  the  direction 
of  Fribouig ;  but  he  was  overtaken  and  seized  l^ 
command  of  the  Duke,  and  was  made  to  taste  cap- 
tivity first  in  the  Grol^e,  where  he  was  a  prisoner 
two  years.  When  his  imprisonment  ended,  he 
returned  to  the  priory ;  and,  in  1528,  he  was  in 
arms  against  the  possessors  of  his  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues. Upon  this  occasion,  the  city  of  Geneva 
supplied  him  with  the  means  of  combating  for 
his  rights  ;  and  he,  in  return,  sold  his  birthright 
to  the  city.  Subsequently  to  this,  Bonnivard 
employed  his  talents  in  the  secret  service  of  the 
Republic ;  and,  in  the  year  1530,  when  travel- 
ling between  Moudon  and  Lausanne,  he  was  at- 
tacked, probably  by  emissaries  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  was  made  prisoner,  and  delivered  up 
to  the  Duke,  who  sent  him  to  the  Castle  o£ 
Chillon,  where  he  remained  six  years.  Bonni- 
vard was  then  thirty-three  years  old.  It  is  im- 
possible to  know  whether  he  was  chained  to  any 
of  the  pillars  to  which  rings  are  attached ;  4)ut>  in 
such  a  dungeon,  one  would  be  apt  to  think  chains 
superfluous.  Tyranny,  however,  is  inventive  in 
cruelty,  and  it  may  have  been  so  exercised. 

In  March  1536,  the  Bernese  took  the  Castle 
of  Chillon,  and  Bonnivard  was  liberated  from 
captivity.  But  his  troubles  did  not  end  here. 
In  consequence  of  the  Genevese  refusing  to  pay 


hik  debts,  he  quarrelled  with  them,  and  claimed 
restitution  of  his  Priory  of  St  Victor.  The  dis- 
pute was  referred  to  Uie  Pope,  who  decreed  to 
him  800  crowns.  Besides  a  pension  for  life  of 
140  crowns ;  and,  after  a  succession  of  quarrels 
and  difficulties,  he  died  in  1571,  at  the  age  of 
Seventy-five.     Twenty  years  before  his  death,  he 

E resented  all  his  bodes  to  the  Genevese  Repub* 
c  ;  and  these  are  still  seen  in  the  pubHc  Hbrary 
of  the  city,  where  also  some  of  his  unpublished 
manuscripts  remain^-*among  others,  a  History  of 
Geneva. 

But  the  associations  of  Chillon  with  the  name 
of  Bonnivard  are,  after  all,  but  of  very  remote 
and  very  partial  interest ;  and  his  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  carry  us  back,  to  so  distant  a 
time,  that  our  sympathies  are  but  feebly  excited ; 
besides,  the  object  of  his  exertions  seems  to  have 
had  more  reference  to  the  preservation  of  his  own 
possessions,  than  to  any  hi^er  purpose.  But  how, 
in  those  days,  could  this  be  otherwise  ?  The 
poetry  of  Byron  has  given  to  Chilian  a  warmer, 
and  perhaps  a  more  abiding  interest :  as  the  cap- 
tivity of  Bonnivard,  as  the  blaze  of  Rousseau's 
doquence,  and  the  fervour  of  his  imagination,  has 
surrounded  Clarens  with  a  halo  of  idmost  super- 
tiatmral  beauty-^so  has  the  poetry  of  our  bard 
thrown  around  the  prison  of  Chillon  a  ^ory  that 
cannot  die. 

The  person  who  accompanies  strangers  through 
.the  Castle  of  Chillon,  seems  to  take  pleasure  in 
t^peating  the  particulars  of  Lord  Byron's  visit  to 
the  castle.  He  arrived  in  the  afternoon  ^in  a 
-chaloBp.e.     He  visited  every  nook  in  the  castle^ 


imd  i^oke  very  little  to  Mb  conductress 
stoutly  asserts,  lihat  thei  nane  B^non,  seen  upon 
one  of  the  pillars,  was  carved  by- himself.  This 
tiuzy  be  true,  but  it  is  eertaiidy  iaiprobable.  No 
one  who.  has  visited  ChiUoii  on  such  an  eveniag 
pa  that  l^  which  I  iwas  &?aared,  can  ever  fbiget 
the  scene.  I  lingered  long  near  it,  and  oamed 
away  a  remembrance  from  one  of  the  fig*trees 
that  shoot  put  of  its  walls.  Returning  to  Vevay, 
I  jsoended  to  the  churchyard  of  Montreux,  aad 
enjoyed  firom  it  the  most  enchanting  pro^ct  that 
I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen.  The  lake,  .dappled 
«rith  the  thousand  hues  of  evening,  lay  stretdied 
helow.;  all  its  wooded  bays  and  creeks,  and  litde 
promontories,  standing  out  in  fine  relief,  touched 
jby  the  golden  light  of  evening.  The  great  moiin* 
iains  of  the  VaUais,  towering  into  the  serene 
«ky,  .had  covered  themselves,  with  their  bdgfaiest 
vestment;  for  the  gorgeous  west  stieamediipoB 
;thetrjipinnades  and  fields  of  snow,  veitingits 
$»arity  in  a  robe  of  pale  carnation.  Around  was 
ihe  deep  U&nge  of  summer-^^^bdow  lay  Clanns^ 
mingled  with  mt  waters  of  .the  lake-<-4md  oppo* 
^te  were  the  rocks  of  Meillezie,  already  forsafcen 
jby,  the  sun-beams,  and  throwing  their  ahadoior 
£)rward  into  the  glassy  mirxor.  Chillon, .  daik 
Mid  stem,  reposed  in  shade  in  its  de^  tnei^piil 
hay.  .All  was. very  stilL  One  Uackbiid  mvm 
and  then  sent  up  from  a  low  dell  beneath,. its 
AnaBswesed  note.  One  or  two  liaards  appwred 
jmd  disappeared  upon  the  gray  wall  that^bouads 
ithe  churchyaKL  The  old  church,  ioOy.anditB 
sacred  .pieeucts,.  gave  a  sombreness  to.  the  scsoe ; 
And  the  Jasmine  ithat  covered  its  wallsy  sentA- 
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jbimd  as  sireet  a  fragrance  aa  evar  minglad  with 
the  arnnmer  air.  In  leaving  the  churchyard^  I 
luyticed  die  following  inscription  placed  above  a 
ioite  aux  pttuvres.  "  Toi,  qui  vims  admirer 
lies  rians  passages,  en  passant,  jete  ici  ta  pki^ 
attx  malheoreuxy  et  le  Dieu  dont  la  main  deasiiia 
MS  riyages,  te  benira  des  cieux  I " 

liOng  before  I  reached  Claiens>  the  sun  had 
set ;  and  the  reader  will  excuse  me,  when  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  lingered  a  ^difle  by  the  raargm 
i>f  the  lake^  ^sad  strolled  up  one  of  the  little  wind- 
ing  roads  that  lead  round  the  houses  and  or- 
ehaids,  scrutiniaing  ihem  as  keenly  as  if  I  m^ht 
iiave  duiBced  to  see  through  Julie's  parlour^^win* 
dtfw ;  or  Julie, '^Mar  cousin,  and  St  Preux,  seated 
in  ^  ho9fuet.  It  waa  quite  daik  when  I  reach* 
nd  Vti^ay.  The  ^supfMev-tabk  was  laid  out,  and  I 
laft^owaiwtth  a  kige  puty  of  En^ish,  just  ar* 
nwei  in  the  steam^boat  from  Geneva,  and  taking 
4^  road  to  "^  SufiQplon  and  classic  Italy.  One 
«if  them,  hMnng  we  speak  of  C^fOlon,  asked'  if  I 
had  been  there,  and  if  it  was  true  that  Lm4 
Sj«on  had '4»ie  ^f  the  dungeons  £tted  up '88  a 

^i^ozt  monuBg,  I  left  Vevay -for  LausBnne,  in  a 
iiia&  ^oat  4aid  vmj  boatmen.  Between  Vevajr 
mad  Lausanne,  the  hai^  of  the  lake  present  a  cttMs- 
ainuwis'vineyaxd.  This  seemed  to  me  far  froiii 
lMaii(afi]i,«flievliaving  beenacinistomed  tdthe^vw^ 
idtte^^the  motfntabis  of  Biientz  and  the  Sum^ 
tM^hall. 

There  'is  'soaveely  vaj  city  in  Europe  %ailer 
tedwn  to  ^ratoflers  dum  Lausanne.  Eveiy  ent 
^Mflta^lHRMOUK  f  and  tbeHD^ttj^  many  who  flekct  it 
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aa  a  .summer-resulence.      For  jny  own  pait,  I . 
would  greatly  prefer  Lausanne,  were  it  situated 
close  to  the  lake  ;  for  its  great  elevatioui  as  well 
as   its  distance   from  the  water,  are  unpleasant  . 
drawbacks  upon  the  enjoyment  of  an  evening  stroU 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman.     But,  with  thia 
single  inconvenience,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  ^ 
Lausanne  is  a  deli^tful  place  of  residence.    There 
is  no  doubt,  too,  that .  it  is  greatly  more  heajthy 
than  Geneva*     This  is  proved  by  the.  bills  of  ofiort. . 
tality,  and  is  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  its  greater 
elevation  above  the  water. 

Lausanne  is  at  present  a  flourishing  city*  I 
noticed  many  new  houses  erecting,  and  very  few 
old  houses  to  let.  Several  public  buildings  were 
also  newly  finished ;  among  others,  the  Muison  - 
de  Force.  The  inhabitants,  too,  are  steadily  on^ 
the  increase ;  and  the  number  of  resident  strangei^ 
is  also  greater  every  year*  When  I  visited  Lao* 
flanne,  .there  were  about  200  resident  English, 
forming  a  society  altogether  independent  of  the  , 
natives.  There  are  some  cheaper  places  of  lesi^ 
dence  than  Lausanne;  but  no  one,  I  believe, 
where  education  is  cheaper  or  better.  It  does  not 
cost  above  one-fourth  of  its  price  in  England ; 
and  I  have  good  reason  to  know,  that  most  of  th^ 
EnfiUsh  resident  at  Lausanne  have  been  attracted 
to  It  in  consequence.  It  is  pleasant  to  think, 
that  there  exists  any  plausible  reason  for  absentee- 
ism* There  caQ  be  little  doubt,  that  the  inten*  • 
tion  of  those  who  banish  themselves  firom  their 
native  country,  .that  they  may  educate  their  chil- 
dren, is  goqd ;  but  whether  the  determination  b^ 
wise,  is  a  differciut  question*     Fof  .it.may  adnul  ff 
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a  doabt, '  whether  it  be  wisdom  to  go  abroad  in 
que^  of  an  education,  which  the  meanis  of  the  ab* 
sentee  do  not  permit  him  to  give  to  his  family  in 
England.  House-rent  is  decidedly  lower  in  the 
neigUbourhood  of  most  of  the  English  provincial 
towns,  than  it  is  in  Lansanne,  and  the  necessa- 
lies  of  life  are  not  greatly  dearer ;  and  for  a  fimuly 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  an  education  quite  as 
suitable  may  perhaps  be  procured  in  Exeter,  Ches* 
ter,  NorfoK,  or  Derby.  The  following  are  the 
prices  of  di£Perent  articles  at  Lausanne : — ^M eat 
ihe  same  as  at  Vevay;  butter  8d.  or  9d.  per 
tib. ;  bread  Ifd.  or  2d.  per  lib. ;  eggs  from  4d.  to 
6d.  a  dozen,  according  to  the  season ;  fewls  16d. 
to  16d.  a  pair ;  a  duck  Is.  4d. ;  a  tmkey  Ss. ; 
wine  of  a  tolerable  quality  6d. ;  fish  are  generally 
plentifbl,  and  reasonable  in  price ;  and  vegetilibles 
and  firuit  abundant. 

A  week  nury  be  very  pleasantly  spent  at  Lau- 
sanne, i  The  inns  are  extremely  good,  and  not  ex- 
cessively expensive ;  and  at  the  priRcipal  taiks 
tThoief  the  travellers  will  find  an  excellent  and 
even  elegant  repast  There  are,  besides,  seveiid 
good  cofiee-rooms,  where  the  best  French  and 
Swiss  newspapers  are  regularly  received.  "Hie 
promenades  on  every  side  are  beantifiil,  and  the 
excursions  various;  and  let  me  not  forget  one 
spot  where  a  day  may  be  delighifiilly  spent  by  the 
lover  of  flowers— 4he  garden  of  Barraud,  who 
possesses  no  fewer  than  400  varieties  of  the  car- 
nation. ' 

Lausanne  may  boast  of  some  objects  of  interest, 
mdependent  of  its  situation,  or  of  the  agremens 
whidi^it  oSsn.^   There  may  be  some  who  wouM 
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aearcely  reckon  among  these^  the  nuummeoft  moi^ 
«d  in  die  CewietiSreto  the  rsfmaaryctJehn  FVim 
Kemble ;  and  yet  wba  haa  not  been  acooBtmiiM 
toi  ASflodttte  with  tbe  pnoduotbiM  taf  .  Shakespoue 
their  best  inteipreter?  ThuLmomuneat  cannoc'be 
^tnM  o( istenst. to  faiia  who  reeaemben  tha  god** 
Hkft  Roman,  qe  the  lofwr  of  the  grade  Ophelu. . 

But  thq  name  of  Gibbon  is  aasodated  vilh  Lan* 
aanne ;  and  hia  lifarary  atill  remaios  m.  the  eondi* 
liQi>inwhi«h  he  left  it..  I^ofoainae,  nailed  it; 
It  is  ioLetfkikf  hurge  ;  bat  mose  nauikabk  fot  ^ 
aeliectdon  of  the  best,  works  and  beak  oditiona»  than 
Sol  its  cstent.  I  nodoed  on  the  ahf  Ivea,  fou?  xo* 
piea  of  his  owm.  gceat  veik^  iAmt  of  them  tKomi*- 
laiionA  irUo  Jorsigfi  kmguag&Sf.  Fr^nchf  Ger^ 
Dun, .  and  ItaHanj  compmd  duaing  his  earn 
lifetime^  .With  hov.prood  a  feeing  .must  he 
have  deposited  upon  their  sheWas  these  best  let 
vacds  of  his  labour !  The.  foarth  copjc  I  iiave 
mendonad.waa  the  Basil  editmn  in  English,  fvhidi 
as  even  now  the  favourite  editioin  <rf  the  wofk 
thronghont'  Germany.  I  also  netked  nponvthe 
ahehns  aevcnd  edMona  of  the  AiUc  . 

Lausanne,  after  Berne*  Zuriehy^  and  GeneBS^  is 
•the  largest  city  of  Svitnerknd.  It .  aootaioa .  npr- 
wards  of  10,000  inh^iftaats,  and  ia  the  eapital  of 
die  Canton  de  Vend.  The  whole  eanton*.  one  of 
ihe  largeslkin  Switaseriand,  oont^^  150,000  pee* 
fsons,  almost  all  pro&ssii^  die  Protestanlseli^an. 
-This  canton  ei^oys  the  finest  ehaoflte  in.  SwihiBf 
land,  and  is  the  only  one  in  whidi  wine  is  the 
.staple  pnoduoe. '  The  constitudon  ia>  danoccatic 
The  inhabitants' aie,  npoa  the  vdicde^  litdade' 
pressed  by  poMTty*.    Educatkni  is  veiy  geaeally 
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spread ;  and,  altogether,  the  Pays  de  Vaud  per«- 
kips  ibents  the  name  that  has  been  given  to  it 
-i^Le  Paradu  de  la  Swisse. 
•  I  left  Lausanne  for  Genets  by  the  8team*boat, 
which,  aUio^beKtitmely  conTenient,  hamonizea 
but  indifl^nrently  with' the  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful ;  and  the  banks  of  the  lake  an  somewhat  tame 
after  leaning  Lausanne ;  and,  if  one  nsvicated 
Lake  Leman  no  hi^er  than  Lausanne,  its  eudms 
to  beauty  noght  probably  by  questioned.  As  a 
nkbl^  it  is  undoiidAedly  nuadx  inferxcHr  to  the 
Lake  of  Zuiich;  As  we  passed  down,  the  house 
ef  -^  De  Slad  lamily  was  pointed  out  to  me  ; 
and  also  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Joseph 
Buonaparte*  It  is  said  to  be  hu  property  stilL 
I -raached  Grcneva  about  lb«ir  o'clock,  and  was  for- 
Imiale  enough  to  find  a  vacancy  in  the  Ecu  de 
Gkni^y  a  hotel  which,  with  a  thousand  recom* 
ni«Bdalion%  pbasesses.  one  &ult.  It  is,  at  all 
tknes^  ten.  to'  one  i^fainst  findii^  a  spare  comer 
to.  It* 

c  Gen^tna  is,^  firom  ilai  histcny,  one  of  the  most  r&- 
maikable,  and  most  interesting  cities  of  Europe* 
LoBg  ^  metropolis  of  the  reformed  church,  its 
eonneotion  widi  the  name  of  Calvin  is  alone  suffi* 
oieAt  to  invest  it  with*  intoEest.  Calvin  was  elect- 
k>  the  diair  of  Theology'  in  the  year  1536,  and 
died  in  ld64,  after  having  founded  die  College, 
ike.  Aeademy,  and  the  L&ary.  Well  may  Ge- 
neva/be  proud  of  a  name  to  which  millions  owe 
the  light  of  rational  religion. 

Hie  stnnger  will  find  it  difficult  to  discover  in 
Geneva  any  trace  of  the  puritanism  and  seventy 
of  nameis  for  i^iich  that  city  was  so  renowned 
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in  earlier  times.  I  was  nev^  among  a  livelier  oi 
gayer  population.  Amusement  seemed  to  be  ths 
reigning  passion,  and  religion  little  lesa  a  matter  of 
form  than  it  is  in  France  on  Sunday.  Aiber  listen- 
ing to  a  £iVourite  preacher,  the  Genevese  flock  to 
the  theatre.  The  shops  of  Genera  also  are  open 
on  Sunday,  the  same  as  on  other  days,  and  eveiy 
man  plies  his  trade  as  usual.  The  gaiety  of  tlK 
Genevese  is  chiefly  seen  on  Sunday  ;  for  the  dti* 
zens  of  Geneva  are  most  of  them  engi^|ed  in 
trades  that  require  application  and  close  confine* 
ment^-410  fewer  than  8000  of  the  28,000  inha* 
bitants  being  engaged  in  watch-making  and  gold 
working.  .  The  number  of  watches  made  in  a 
year  is  said  to  be  somewhat  beyond  70,000 ;  aod 
of  these,  at  least  60,000  are  of  gold.  In  these, 
and  in  the  jewellery  trade,  between  70,000  and 
80,000  ounces  of  gold  are  employed,  and  about 
50,000  ounces  of  silver.  A  considerri>le  quanti- 
ty  of  precious  stones,  particularly  pearls,  are  em^ 
ployed  in  jewellery,  and  in  the  embellishment  of 
watches,  amounting  in  value,  as  I  was  infofinedy 
to  20,000/.  sterling  yearly. 

There  are  many  bad,  and  some  good  streets  in 
Geneva ;  and  bodi  within,  and  in  the  immediate 
nei^bourhood  of  the  town,  are  many  pleasant  pro" 
menades,  among  others  the  Botanic  Garden ;  but  I 
remarked^  that  the  Geneivese  preferred  the  streets^ 
and  left  the  diady  walks  nearly  deserted.  The 
Rhone  divides  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts,  and 
is  spanned  by  several  wooden  bridge.  It  is  beaiiF 
tifmly  blue,  but  is  certainly  not  so  n^id  as  the 
Heuss.  I 

The  Canton  of  Geneva  is  sEtrraiely  8matt-«-the 
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lea^  In  tke  Canfed^ation.  It  is  composed  of  the 
teiinlory  of  the  .anoient  repnbUc,  and  of  certain  parts 
of  Savoy  added  to  it  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna^ 
and  secored  by  the  treaty  of  Paris*  At  the  same 
time,  the  oonstilution  of  the  republic  was  remodel* 
led.  Its  government  is  now  representative.  The 
executive  part  of  it  is  composed  of  a  council  of 
twenty-eight  members  and  four  syndics,  or  chief 
magistrates,  aU  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Representatives,  amounting  to  278  mem- 
bers— formerly  called  the  Council  of  Two  Hun- 
dred«  These  representatives  are  elected  by  the 
citiaens,  who,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  right  of  voting 
must  be  twenty-five  years  old,  and  pay  in  direct 
taxes,  about  15  £rancs  per  annum. 

Geneva,  previous  to  uie  French  Revolution,  had 
long  been  the  scene  of  violent  political  dissensions. 
The  form  of  government  was  democratic ;  but  cer- 
tain &milies  were  constantly  seeking  to  establish 
a  permanent  aristocracy.  In  1783,  in  consequence 
of  certain  disputes  between  the  citizens,  and  the 
Council  of  State,  the  latter,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  power,  invited  foreign  troops  to  enter  the  ter- 
ritory, and  Geneva  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
troops  of  France,  Sardinia,  and  Berne.  Tliis  was 
die  first  example  of  interference  on  the  part  of  fo- 
re^ states,  with  the  internal  governments  of  other 
territories — an  example  that  was  afterwards  quot- 
ed by  the  Empress  Catherine,  when  she  interfered 
with  the  affairs  of  Poland^  and  which  was  follow- 
ed upon  a  greater  scale,  and  with  more  fiital  re- 
sults^ by  the  allied  sovereigns,  when  they  fi^roed  a 
Bourbon  upon  the  French  nation. 

Befose  leaving  (7enev%  I  visited  Femey ;  but 
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with  the  wiitmgs  of  Voltaiie  I  hftve  no  sympathies; 
and  when  I  recollected  the  camfoits  and  Inxuies 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  adulation 
that  every  where  waited  upon  him,  my  mind  re-, 
verted  to  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  and  the  solitary 
dreamer  of  St  Peter's  Isle. 
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THE  SLIDE  OF  ALPNACH. 


Thz  fiUowing  deMr^tkm  of  dui  extnordmary  nadertakiog 
is  firom  the  poi  of  the  hite  Profenor  Flayfur. 

'<  Oaifaetoatli8ideofP!lataa,aeDiindarabteiiimiiitam 
Luoeme,  are  gnat  loreata  of  spmoe^fir,  eonsiatiiig  of  tiwifaieit 
tbaber,  hat  in  a  ntnatioif  which  Uie  hdght»  lihe  stBepnen, 
and  the  roggednesB  of  the  groundf  aeemed  to  render  miieeee 
sible.  They  had  rarely  been  yiaited  bat  by  the  chamois  ban- 
ters ;  and  it  was  firam  them,  indeed,  tiiat  the  first  inlnrma- 
tion  eoneeming  the  sin  of  the  trees,  and  the  extent  of  tibe 
ferest,  appears  to  have  been  received.  These  woods  are  in 
the  canton  of  UnderwaUen,  one  of  those  in  which  the  an- 
cient sfHiit  of  Ae  Swiss  republics  is  the  best  preserved ; 
where  the  manners  are  extremely  nn^,  the  ooeapationa  of 
the  peo^  mostly  those  of  agricaltore ;  where  tiiere  are  no 
manoftctnres,  little  aocomalation  of  cspilal,  and  no  commer- 
cial enterprise.  In  the  posKssion  of  sndi  masters,  the  lofty 
firs  of  Pilatus  were  likely  to  remsin  long  the  ornaments  of 
their  natiye  moontain. 

**  A  few  yearn  ago,  however,  Ifr  Rapp,  a  native  of  Wir- 
temberg,  and  a  siDlfiil  engineer,  in  wluiBh  profession  he  had 
been  edacated,  indignant  at  the  poilitieal  chnges  effected  in  his 
own  eoantiy,  was  indueed  to  take  reioge  among  a  free  pecpfe, 
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and  came  to  settle  in  the  Canton  of  Schwylx,  on  the  o^qposite 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  accounts  which  he  heard 
there  of  the  iorest  just  mentioned  determined  him  to  visit  it  | 
and  he  was  so  much  struck  by  its  ajpearanoe,  that,  Itnig  and 
rugged  as  the  dnceat  ^f^  he  conceived  die  bold  project  of 
bringing  down  the  trees,  by  no  other  fcnrce  than  their  own 
weight,  into  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  from  whidi  the  convejranoe 
to  the  German  Oceaa  was  ea^ and  w^peditiotts.  Amm^eac- 
curate  survey  of  the  ground  convinced  him  of  the  practicabi- 
lity of  il»  ytsgect;  ... 

**  He  had,  by  this  tim^  rwided'lffiMt  f*»*»*igii  i^  JSwitseilaiHL 
to  bftV>  b^f^  hi>  talflota  avd  intwrity  in  nu^  tatiimtinn^  tbst 
btiWaaaUe  to  jpvvail-va  a  anmbar  of  ths  propiiitaatp 

farm  •  ^qmg^y*  ^*^  *  j^*''^  *^pl^  ^  ^  )*>d  vutapi  tjhf 
yrchaio  of  the  htmtg  and  in  the  ooastmetioa  of  Uie  loi^ 
MoB^  trhisk  it  fra«  iaMnM  th^t  tlie.ti!t«>  •hmld  didedmrn 
into  Aif  Uqb  of'  Liieeipo  $  a&  aKn  or -gulf  of  whii^  fiiit»» 
aife^y  mpn^ioheii  %utte  a«v  ^jtha  to^laa  of  tba  mmmm\% 
Thft  ntt  Mfivrad  &r  tliis  purpose  was  vnjp  eonaidtiaUo  ftr 
ibiiteiinattyy  aaiountSng  to  9f)00l  or  l«,090i* ;  900Q&  tt 
bfc  Uid  out  on  tijiepOThase  cf  tb».fnBiit».feMa  tibp  tumamntf 
of  iMfnschf  the  propriatoia  of  t^  ud  the  soft  bai^g  msm^ 
a|^ £>r  thft  ooaftruetion  of  the  a^nguUnr  rwhrayigF ^i^bich 
tho  tnos  woft  to  be  broDgfat  d«WB»  2n  *  coaatry  irhen 
lltaKe  i«  little  mttfapate^  &iw  caytsljets,  and  Whase  be  wa^ 
fauaidf  a  s^iiBiiger,  iUs  wat^AotthelMstdiftcuUpvtoflfr 
Bnpp's  undertaking. 

.  **  TbeditfcHiae  wluidh||tttfts«badtebeooBvey«4i#.aboBt 
ib«B««f  tbelci^iietof  tiiat«oi|iitry>  or,  iiMm«Ueay,46|l^ 
ftet,  The  rasdiuiit  beifi^bt  of  ihe  frrait  b  tkafi$MiQ$ 
tety  (whieb  uMfiire  I  took  from  Gtii«n|lP^fftr'a  »edfL4^ 
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Hlu^MfBt  tad  not  from  anjr  actoAi  oiednirement  of  my  own). 
Hub  horwmtal  diitanoe  just  mcbtidned,  wlien  redix^  to 
&iglii&  meware,  making  aUoWance  kit  the  Swim  foot*  it 
44^852  foet>-^ght  Eoglitk  milfti  and  about  three  fiiriongs. 
The  d^divity  is  therefote  abe  foot  in  17.68 ;  the  mediaiB 
angle  of  dentdon  8*"  14'  20".     • 

-  ^  This  dedtvity,  though  lo  moderate,  on  ^  #kok,  is^  m 
many  plaoety  very  rapid.  At  the  beginning  the  incUnatioii  ia 
abottfe  «nfr.fototk  of  a  light  ingle^  or  about  SS""  80' ;  in 
many  plaoee  it  ia  20%  but  nowhere  gieater  than  the  an|^ 
fifat  mentioned,  S9"  SO'.  The  inclination  ooatittteB  of  tiiie 
quantity  for  about  600  feet,  after  whioh  the  Mwy  ie  leat 
slee|>,  and  often  cooaiderably  drenitou^  aooocding  to  the 
dfi^etioni  which,  the  niggednese  of  the  ground  foreea  it  to 

**  Along  this  line  the  trees  descend  in  s  sort  of  trough  bbill 

in  a  «nuQe  form,  and  extending  from  ^  forest  to  the  edge 

of  the  lake*     Three  trees  squared,  and  laid  side  by  side,  form 

tiw  bottom  tff  the  trou^^;  the  tree  in  the  middle  having  ita 

Airfoioe  hoQofWed,  so  that  a  rill  <rf  water,  reeeived  from  die* 

tanee  to  dietanoe  over  the  side  of  the  trough,  may  be  ooa» 

Teyed  along  the  bottom,  and  preserve  it  moist.     Adjoining 

td  the  eentral  pait  (of  the  trough),  other  trees,  also  B^[uared, 

ere  laid  pttnllel  to  the  former,  in  such  amenner  as  to  form 

A  trough  rouAded  in  the  interior,'  and  ol  such  dimenaione  as 

to  allow  the  largest  trees  to  lie  or  to  move  quite  readily. 

When  the  direction  of  the  trough  turns,  or  has  any  bending, 

of  wMdb(  tbeM  are  many,  its  aides  are  made  higher  and 

stronger,  espeeiaBy  on  the  eonv«x  side,  or  that  from  which 

it  bends,  00  as  to  provide  against  the  trees  bolting  or  flying 

out,  whicli  they  sometimes  do  bi  spite  of  every  precaution. 
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In  general,  tlit  trongh  is  from  five  to  gix  feet  wide  it  top, 
and  from  three  to  four  in  depth ;  Taiying,  however,  m  di& 
ferent  places,  according  to  dreomstanoes. 

**  ThiB  amgular  road  has  been  constmctod  at  eonsideraUe 
expense;  ihongh,  as  it  goes  almost  fiir  its  whole  length 
throogh  afiiresi,  the  materials  of  eonstmctian  were  at  hand, 
and  of  small  value.  It  contains,  we  are  told,  30,000  trees : 
it  ii,  in  general,  supported  on  craas-timberB,  that  are  them- 
aslves  supported  by  uprights  fixed  in  the  ground ;  and  tiiesa 
croBi-timberB  axe  sometinieB  dose  to  the  surfine :  they  axe 
oceasioDally  under  it,  and  sometimes  elevated  to  a  great 
height  above  it.  It  crosses  in  its  way  three  great  ravines ; 
one  at  the  height  of  64  feet,  another  at  the  height  of  103, 
and  the  durd,  where  it  goes  along  the  feoe  of  a  rock,  at  that 
of  157.  In  two  places  it  is  conveyed  under  ground.  It  was 
finiahed  in  1812. 

**  The  trees  whidli  descend  by  this  conveyance  are  sproce- 
firs,  very  straight,  snd  of  great  siie.  AH  tiheir  brsnehes  ars 
lopped  off;  they  are  stripped  of  the  bark;  and  the  surfeoe,  of 
course,  made  tolerably  smooth.  The  trees  or  logs,  of  which 
the  trough  is  built,  are  dressed  ynA.  the  aace,  but  without 
nmchcare. 

**  An  being  thus  prepared,  the  tree  is  kanched  with  the 
root-end  foremost  into  the  steep  part  of  the  trough,  snd  in  a 
few  seconds,  acquirts  such  a  velocity  as  enaMes  it  to  retch 
the  lake  in  the  short  space  of  six  minutes ;  a  result  altog». 
ther  astanishing,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  distance  is 
more  than  eight  miles,  that  the  average  declivity  is  but  one 
hoi  in  seventeen,  and  that  tiie  route  which  the  trees  have  to 
foUow  is  often  drcoitoo^  and  in  some  places,  almost  hori- 
fontaL 
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*'  Where  large  bodies  are  moved  widi  tncli  Telo^i^  as  haa 
now  been  described,  and  so  tremendous  a  force  of  coarse  pro- 
duced, every  thing  had  need  to  be  done  with  the  utmost  re- 
gularity, evety  obMade  carefully  removed  that  can  obstruct 
the  motion,  or  that  might  su&r  by  so  fyaxfvX  a  coQiaion. 
Every  tilings  accordingly,  with  regazd  to  launching  off  the 
treea,  is  directed  by  telegraphic  signals.  All  along  the  slide 
mc9i  are .  stationed  at  di£Eerent  dutances,  fromr  half  a  mile  to 
three-quartext,  or  more ;  bvit  so  that  every  station  may  be 
seen  firom  the  next,  bodi  above  and  below.  At  each  of  these 
stations,  also,  is  a  telegraph,  consisting  of  a  laxge  board  like 
a  door,  that  turns  at  its  middle  on  a  horiaontal  aade.  When 
&e  board  is  placed  upright,  it  is  seen  froln  the  two  a4JBoent 
statiooB ;  when  it  is  tunied  horiiOAtally,  or  rather  parallel  to 
ihe  torfree  of  the  ground,  it'is  invisible  from  both.  '  When 
lihe  tree  is  launched  from  the  top,  a  signal  is  made  by  turn- 
ing tiie  board  upright ;  the  same  is  followed  by  the  rest;  and 
Anisihe  information  is  conveyed^  almost  instantaneously,  all 
along  the  slide,  that  a  tree  is  now  on  its  way.  By  and  by* 
to  any  one  that  is  stationed  on  the  side,  even  to  those  at  a 
great  distance,  the  same  is  announced  by  the  roaring  of  the 
tree  itself  which  becomes  always  louder  and  louder;  the 
tree  jCODteB  in' sight,  when  it  is  perhaps  half  a  mile  distant, 
and  in  an  instant  after,  shoots  past  with  the  noise  of  thnnder 
and  ^  rapidity  of  lightning.  As  soon  as  it  has  reached  the 
bottoita,  the  lowest  telegraph  is  tujrned'down,  the  signal  pass- 
es along  an  the  station,  and  the  workmen  at  the  top  are  in- 
formed that  the  tree  has  arrived  in  safety.  Another  is  set 
off  as  'expeditioudy  as  possible  ;  the  moment  is  announced  as 
biefoie ;  and  the  same  process  is  repeated,  till  the  trees  that 
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have  hdtH  «|Nt  in  icadioett  tor  dist  day  hare  been  leiit  dowA 

«<  WlinlatreeetielabjraecideiityerwhflBitflie^Ml,  an^ 
■al  it  made  from  the  aeanst  etatUNi,  by  half  fkftembtgUm 
board,  aad'tlie  irorkmea  from  above  aad  bdow  eemm  to  m* 
net  in  getting  out  the  tree  that  baa  etnek,  «r  aontetiiif  >Mif 
thing  that  is  wrong  in  the  aUdefroiA  the  Bpringing-of  a 
in  the  eUde ;  and  thus  tha  infenruptioa  to  the  work  in 
dared  as  ehott  as  poesibla» 

«  We  sow  flva  trees  eema  down.  The  place  whan  we  eteed 
was  neer  tha  leiwer  end,  and  tha  dcdivity  wee  i«rc—idifi« 
able  (the  bottom  of  tha  eUde  neatly  leeting  on. tha  auHaoa)^ 
yet  the  treea  paessd  with  astonisbing  fipidky.  Iha  gsealnt 
of  them  was  a  sprvoe-ilr  100  fret  long,  km  fret  in  dinniitfi 
at  tiie  bwer  end,  and  one  at  tha  upfer»  Ihe  grealMllB«m 
are  those  tha*  dasoend  wil^  the  gscateel  lapidily ;  and  the 
velaoity,  aa  wall  aa  the  faering  of  thie  ene^  waa  «vidaa% 
gfeater  thatt  ef  die  net  A  t|ce-  mnet  be  fs«y  laq^  to  dai> 
scend  at  aU  m  thie  manneiu  A  tn%,  Ifr  Bo^  infuanad 
«s,  that  was  only  hatf  Aa  dimensJons  of  the  fawediag^  and 
Aerelbre  only  an  eighth  peit  cf  Its  weight,  wenldnofcfaa 
able  to  make  its  way  from  the  top  to  die  bottom.  Qnaef 
the  trees  that  we  eaw,  brohe  by  aome  accsidBBt  into  two; 
the  lighter  part  stopped  ahnoft  immediately,  and  iim  xedMn» 
Ing  part  earae  to  rest  soon  after.  Thie  is  a  Tahoble  fret :  it 
appears  fisom  it,  mat  me  nietion  la  not  m  proportion,  to  tha 
wei§^  but  beeomea  relatrrdy  Issa  as  the  weig^  inaMMB^ 
eontvary  to  the  opbiion  that  is  genersOy  leceinnBd. 

*<  Li  viewing  the  desesnt  of  dMtreee,  my  neibew  and  Jatoad 
qnite  dose  to  the  adgeof.the  ixitnf^  pet  being  mare  intom^ 
ed  abont  any  thing  than  to  experience  the  impreenon  which 
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Aft  VMV  i4ffir  ti  10  tJngwUr  m^  objaet  mast  mate  on  a  qwo- 
tetor.  Tha  noiKy  tke  rapidity  of  the  motion,  tbo  magnitiide 
«£  tlie  ttmiaig  Udft  and  «ha  fbroaimtk  wkidi  il  Memed  to 
jjiiirfi  tfe  tvoBgli  m  it  puetd,  were  allogetiier  very  ferui> 
dable,  and  eonmyed  ^n  idea  of  dttger  muph  greater  than  Ae 
reality.  Our  guide  refused  to  partake  of  our  amusement ;  he 
retreated  behind  a  tree  at  some  distance,  where  he  had  the 
consolation  to  be  assured  by  Blir  Rupp,  that  he  was  no  safer 
than  we  were,  as  a  tree,  when  it  happened  to  boh  from  the 
troogh,  would  often  cut  the  standing  trees  clear  over.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  time  the  slide  has  existed,  there  have  been 
tiuree  or  four  fiital  accidents ;  and  one  instance  was  the  conse- 
qoMice  of  excessive  temerity. 

**  I  have  mentioned,  that  a  provkion  was  made  for  keeping 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  wet.  This  is  a  very  useful  precau- 
licm ;  the  friction  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  swiftness  is 
greatly  increased  by  that  means.  In  rainy  weather,  the  trees 
move  mncli  faster  than  in  dry.  Wewere  assured,  that  when 
the  trough  was  everywhere  in  its  most  perfect  condition,  the 
weather  wet,  and  the  trees  very  large,  the  descent  was  some- 
times  made  in  as  short  a  time  as  three  minutes. 

<<  The  trees  thus  Ivought  down  into  the  Lake  df  Lucerne,  are 
formed  into  raflbs,  and  floated  down  the  very  rapid  stream  of 
the  Aeuas,  by  whicb  the  lake  discbarges  its  vratei^^first  into 
tile  Aar,  and  then  into  tiie  Rhine.  By  this  conveyance, 
which  is  all  of  it  in  streams  of  great  rapidity,  tiie  trees  some- 
times reach  Baril  in  a  few  days  after  they  have  left  Lucerne ; 
and  there  the  intermediate  concern  of  tiie  Alpnach  company 
tennioated.  They  still  continue  to  be  navigated  down  the 
Rhine  in  rafts  to  Holland,  and  aie  afloat  in  the  Gennan 
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Ocean  in  lew  than  a  montk  from  having  dneended  from  the 
•ide  oi  Piiatuay  a  yay  inland  monntain,  not  leaa  than  a  tfaon- 
■and  miles  distant  The  late  Emperor  of  Franee  had  made  m 
contract  for  all  die  timber  thus  hronght  down.  *'*«»iVo/eaaor 
Plafffair't  Worlu,   VcL  X,  JSdMntrfih,  1822. 
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CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLAlSfY. 


The  change  which  has  gradually  taken  placet 
dnring  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  in  the  numbers 
and  circumstances  of  the  reading  public^  and  the 
unlimited  desire  of  knowledge  that  now  pervades 
every  class  of  society,  suggested  the  present  under* 
taking.  Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war,  the  buyers  of  books  consisted  principally 
of  the  richer  classes — of  those  who  were  brought 
up  to  some  of  the  learned  professions,  or  who  had 
received  a  liberal  education.  The  saving  of  a  few 
shillings  on  the  price  of  a  volume  was  not  an  objeol 
of  much  importance  to  such  persons,  many  of  whom 
prized  it  chiefly  from  the  fineness  of  its  paper,  the 
beauty  of  its  typogri^hy,  and  the  amplitude  of  its 
margins— ^qualities  which  add  to  the  expense  ofp 
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work,  without  rendering  it  in  any  degree  more 
useful.  But  when  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
education  and  of  wealth  produced  a  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  readers,  and  in  the  works  which 
issued  from  the  press,  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
publishing  seemed  to  be  called  for.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  occurred  to  the  projector  of  this 
Miscellany,  that  if  Standard  Works,  not  hitherto 
accessible  to  the  great  mass  of  the  public,  inter- 
mingled with  Original  Treatises  on  subjects  of 
great  and  general  importance,  and  executed  by 
writers  of  acknowledged  talent,  were  published  in 
a  cheap,  convenient,  and  not  inelegant  form,  they 
would  obtain  a  most  extensive  circulation,  and  be 
productive  alike  of  benefit  to  the  public  and  of  profit 
to  those  concerned  in  them. 

Under  this  conviction,  the  original  Prospectus 
and  Plan  of  this  Miscellany,  were,  during  the  years 
1825  and  1826,  extensively  circulated  throughout 
every  part  of  the  United  kingdom,  and  the  work 
itself  commenced  on  the  Ist  January,  1827.  The 
universal  popularity  which  it  immediately  obtained, 
and  the  numerous  imitations  which  have  subse- 
quently sprung  up,  are  the  best  proofs  which  can 
be  adduced  of  the  excellence  of  the  plan ;  while 
the  decided  preference  paid  by  the  reading  public 
to  this  undertaking,  offers  the  strongest  guarantee 
for  its  continued  excellence.  Indeed,  the  publishers 
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are  resolved  to  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense 
to  give  effect  to  their  purpose,  of  making  this 
Miscellany  the  depositary  of  a  selection  of  Works 
on  all  the  most  interesting  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  written  by  the  most  approved  authors, 
and  of  rendering  it  as  perfect  a  vehicle  of  useful 
information  and  of  rational  entertainment  as  it  can 
possibly  be  made. 

The  exalted  patronage  under  which  this  Mis- 
cellany was  originally  ushered  into  the  world,*  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  pledge  that  nothing  will  be 
admitted  into  its  pages  tainted  with  party  politics, 
or  which  can  be  construed  as  militating,  in  any 
way,  against  any  of  the  principles  of  religion  and 
morality.  The  grand  object  in  view  is  to  render 
this  Work  a  truly  National  Publication,  which  shall 
be  equally  acceptable  to  readers  of  all  parties  and 
denominations. 

*  Dedicated  to  his  late  Majesty. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 


"  The  projection  was  magpificent;  and  worthy  of  the  nante 
asmciated  with  it.'* — Seets  Time8. 

**  This  if  a  very  delightful  publication,  oonceived  in  the  true 
mpirit  of  genius,  and  executed  with  proportionate  ability."—  The 
Sim.  , 

<<  A  real  and  exiatiag  library  of  useful  and  entertainiofn  know- 
ledge, neither  puffed  up  by  an  upstart  pseudo-monopoly,  a  junta  in 
a  University  committee,  nor  a  prostituted  Reyiew. '-—.IWwMtow 
Ziterary  Gazette. 

'*  We  shall  ever  be  amount  the  first  to  bestow  sincere  and 
warm  encomiums  on  woi^s  of  real  utility ;  and  we  cannot  but 
consider  Constable's  Miscellany  as  possessing  an  indisputable  daim 
to  this  honourable  distinction.*' — Ztondon  Weekly  Review, 

*'  We  know  not  where  so  much  good  and  valuable  reading  etn 
be  obtained  at  such  an  exceedingly  moderate  cost.*' — Courier, 

**  The  first  numbers  have  been  very  judiciously  selected,  and 
there  ii  as  rich  promise  of  future  excellence  in  the  list  attached 
to  the  present  numbers.  We  cordially  wish  success  to  this  specula^ 
tioD.** — New  Monthly  Magtuine, 

*'  In  every  respect,  this  work  seems  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  greatness,  and  the  happiness,  the  beneficial  influence,  and  tlie 
true  glory  of  our  country. ' — Edinburgh  Theoiogieal  Magazine 

"  We  have  heard,  and  we  rejoice,  that  the  MisceOanjr  has  been 
eminently  successfuL  It  well  merits  success,  as  well  for  its  cheap- 
ness, as  fin*  its  elegance  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  works  which 
compose  it." — Scots  Timet, 

*'  We  should  think  it  difficult  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public  too  frequently  to  this  work,  whether  we  r^ard  the  judgment 
which  must  have  dictated  the  comprehensive  excellence  of  its 
general  plan,  or  the  very  meritorious  manner  in  which  that  plan 
has  hitherto  been  carried  into  execution.** — JEdinburgh  Observer. 

'*  This  excellent  design  continues  to  increase  in  extent  and  value 
as  it  proceeds ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  its  merits  are  rewarded 
by  a  corresponding  increase  of  popularity.**— Xondion  laterary 
OazeUe. 

*'  To  this  patronise  it  is  no  doubt  entitled  merely  on  the  gronndB 
of  its  own  merits." — Glasgow  Free  Press. 

"  If  this  Miscellany  is  put,  volume  by  volume,  into  the  hands  of 
youth,  we  know  of  no  means  b^  which  their  minds  can  be  to 
effectually  enlarged,  and  stored  with  useful  knowledge.  ** — .EcSn- 
burgh  Weekly  Journal, 
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SWITZERLAND, 
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SOUTHERN  PROVINCES  OF  FRANCE, 

AND 

THE  PYRENEES. 


CHAPTER  I. 
FROM  6EKEVA  TO  LYOKS-LYONS. 

Change  of  Soenery  in  parsing  from  Switzerland  into  France 
—  The  Perte  de  la  Rhone-^Lyons — The  Quay  of  the 
Bhone-^The  InhtAitantB-^Pana  Influence-^  l%e  QifOjr 
of  <A0  Soane-^Foufviers. 

To  the  traveller  who  journeys  from  Switlg^kndy  the 
route  between  Genera  and  Lyons  scarcely  possesses 
the  interest  which  it  deserves,  because,  with  the  bolder 
and  more  captivating  scenery  of  Switzerland  fresh  ui 
his  memory,  the  comparatively  miMer  scenery  that 
lies  between  Geneva  and  Lyons  seems  tame  and  un- 
attractive.. But,  under  any  other  circumstances,  it 
would  be  considered  hig^  intere^gting.  The  course 
of  the  Rhone  is  SBarked  by  many  picturesque  views, 
preserving^  much  of  Uie  diaracter  of  Swiss  scenery ; 
and  gradually,  as  it  flows  eastward,  the  scene  changes. 
The  bed  of  die  river  becomes  shaUower ;  the  rodks 
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less  precipitous ;  the  wild  abraptness  of  the  Swiss 
landscape  is  lost  in  the  soft  undulations  of  the  Zryon- 
nois  ;  and  the  river,  no  more  an  impetuous  torrent, 
battling  with  the  huge  rocks  that  jut  from  its  bank, 
or  half-choke  its  bed,  flows  througn  the  fertile  fields 
of  France  with  gentle  force  and  graceful  bendings. 

I  was  particidarly  struck  with  a  view  which  open- 
ed upon  us,  just  as  dusk  was  £suling  into  darkness. 
It  was  a  long  narrow  lake  of  a  pecuSarly  dreary  cha- 
racter, along  which  the  road  winds  its  whole  way, 
and  which  possesses,  in  the  eye  of  the  traveller  who 
has  taken  mrewell  of  Switzerland,  a  kind  of  adventi- 
tious interest,  by  bringing  with  it  a  renewal  of  the 
scenes  which  he  thought  he  had  left  forever.  It  is, 
in  fact,  like  the  face  of  a  friend  returned,  from  whom 
we  had  sorrowfully  parted.  A  little  &rther  than 
this  lake,  ther^  is  a  descent  of  extraordinary  length 
and  rapidity,  marking  the  natural  boundary  between 
France  and  Switzefland,  though  the  conventional 
boimdary  has  long  been  passed.  This  descent  made 
me  sensible  of  the  marked  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  plains  of  France  and  the  high  lands  of 
Switzerland.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  I  had 
felt  the  cold  inconvenient ;  but  when  I  had  descend- 
ed into  the  plains,  although  it  was  then  midnight,  I 
threw  aside  my  doak,  and  yet  felt  the  heat  oppres- 
sive. 

The  Perte  de  la  Rhoncy  which  cuts  so  great  a 
figure  on  the  page  of  the  traveller,  might  almost  be 
denominated  a  take-in.  I  followed  the  example  of 
all  other  travellers,  and  scrambled  down  a  rugged 
bank,  steep  and  slippery  from  rain,  to  see  this  &• 
.mous  marvel ;  but  I  saw  nothing.  The  guide  said 
the  Perte  was  to  be  seen  only  when  the  river  was 
low ;  but  thaty  at  that  time,  there  ?ras  too  much  wa- 
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ter  to  be  lost.  As  il  approached  Lyons,  the  views 
expanded ;  the  eye  ranged  over  a  wide  and  fertile 
country ;  and  soon  the  irregular  masses  of  building 
below,  and  the  viUas  that  crown  the  heights  above 
the  river,  announced  the  vicinity  of  Lyons.  A  gra* 
dual  descent,  and  a  long  suburb,  led  to  the  Quay  of 
the  Rhone ;  and  I  established  myself  in  the  Hotel  de 
L'Europe,  the  only  unexceptionable  hotel  in  the 
city.   . 

It  is  at  Lyons  that  we  first  perceive  our  approach 
to  the  regions  of  the  South.  People  seem  to  live 
more  in  the  open  air.  Trades  even  are  carried  on 
without  -the  drawback  of  rent.  The  lower  orders 
appear  to  look  upon  covering,  even  for  the  body,  as 
not  at  all  indispensable  ;  and  ices  and  iced  water  sup- 
ply the  place  oiponch  h  la  Romaine,  In  the  hou- 
ses, too,  the  confines  of  a  southern  climate  are  visi- 
ble ;  the  rooms  are  generally  nearly  dark,  the  art  in 
warm  countries  being  to  keep  out  the  sun,  and  even 
the  hot  air ;  and  the  floors  begin  to  be  covered  with 
brick.  All  this  seems  comfortless  and  gloomy  to  a 
traveller  who  arrives  fi*om  Switzerland,  with  the  ma« 
ny  charms  of  the  Swiss  inns  fresh  in  his  recollec- 
tion. • 

The  evening  of  my  arrival  in  Lyons,  I  began  to 
perambulate  the  city  ;  and  chance  first  conducted  me 
to  the  Quay  of  the  Rhone,  in  every  way  worthy  of  a 
great  city,  whether  from  its  extent  and  breadth,  or 
u*om  the  buildings  that  line  it.  A  great  part  of  the 
quay,  close  to  the  river,  is  occupied  by  a  bazaar,  a 
long  row  of  low  shops,  open  in  iront,  displaying  all 
kinds  of  commodities  of  an  inferior  order ;  and  there 
is  every  where  visible  that  throng  and  bustle  that  in- 
dicate a  populous,  busy,  and  commercial  city.  But  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen,  in  any  of  the  great 
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mftiraiactaring  towns  of  England,  so  ninch  to  re« 

mind  one  of  the  fatal  vicissitudes  of  trade,  in  the 

spectacles  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  that  every 

moment  presented  themselves ;  and  it  struck  me, 

that,  among  the  lower  orders   of  this   city,   there 

seemed  to  exist,  in  a  remarkahle  degree,  the  elements 

of  turbulence  and  civil  commotion.     The  look,  air, 

and  expression  of  the  unemployed  workman  of  Lyons, 

has  nothing  in  it  of  uncomplaining  sufferance*     He 

carries  an  air  of  defiance  in  his  countenance ;  and 

solicits  alms  in  the  manner  of  one  who  trunks  he 

has  a  right  to  partake  the  purse  of  another,  idbo 

wears  a  better  coat  than  himself.     Three  yesxs  be* 

fore  I  visited  Lyons,  28,000  persons  were  employed 

in  the  silk  manu&ctories  ;  and  three  years  later,  in 

the  year  1829,  when  I  again  visited  it,  not  more 

than  one-fourth  part  of  this  number  was  required. 

1  continued  my  walk  beyond  the  city,  to  the  spot 
where  the  Soane  merges  its  tranquil  waters  in  the  im» 
petuous  current  of  the  ^*  arrowy  Rhone."  Here,  at 
the  confluence  of  these  great  rivers.  Napoleon  began 
the  erection  of  a  palace ;  and  no  site  could  have 
been  better  chosen  ;  but  his  purpose  was  £iistrated 
by  the  events  that  destroyed  alike  the  prospects  of 
his  ambition  and  his  caprice. 

In  returning  to  the  hotel,  I  passed  through  the 
great  square.  La  Place  BeUecour;  which  indeed 
hes  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  was  now 
almost  dusk ;  and  the  square  was  crowded  with  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  who  now  enjoyed  die  mild 
coolness  of  a  delicious  evening,  after  the  oppressive 
heat  that  had  confined  them  all  day  to  their  twili^t 
apartments.  There  is  scarcely  any  difference  per- 
ceptible between  the  c^qaer  and  middle  classes  ia 
Lyons  and  in  Paris.    La  mode  m  Fnm  is  la  mode 
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aU  over  France.     The  important  air  and  di^Iay  of 
fine  linen,  araoi^  the  men,  and  the  tiif^ping  step,  and 
charming  bonnets  and  firiUs  among  the  women,  ate 
equally  characteristic  in  the   Place  BeUecaur   of 
Lyons,  as  in  the  Tuilleries  of  Paris— of  that  nation 
which  contains  the  vainest  men,  and  the  bestnlressed 
women  in  the  world.  "  Vivela  saietS  T — "  Vine  la 
bagatelle  /*'  seemed  to  be  as  wcJl  undnstood  th»e  as 
in  the  metropolis ;  but,  here  and  there,  I  remarked 
one  of  those  haggard  countenances  I  had  seen  on  the 
quay,  eyeing  the  triflers  who  sat  eating  ice  ;  and  re* 
ceiving,  at  the  doors  of  the  cajesy  frequent  alms 
from  the  light-hearted  Frenchmen,  who,  with  all  their 
&ults  and  absurdities,  aro  good-natured ;  and,  not*- 
withstanding  their  parsimony,   are   generally  ready 
with  a  sous  for  un  miserable* 

The  Place  BeUecour  of  Lyons  is  a  much  finer 
square  than  the  only  square  in  Paris,  the  Place 
Vendome;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been 
erected  since  the  Revolution  of  1793.  At  that 
period,  it  wa9  the  scene  gS.  dreadful  outrage.  The 
destniction  of  this  square  was  made  a  r^KubEcaa 
Jke.  The  infamous  baibarian  Coidhon,  who  was 
loo  infirm  to  walk,  was  carried  round  the  Place  on 
a  palanquin,  and  gave  the  signal  of  destruetion  by 
striking  the  condemned  house  with  a  small  hammer, 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  '^  Maisouyje  iejrappe  df 
mortr' 

^  You  must  by  no  means  omit  going,  to  the  top 
of  die  hiE  of  Fourviersy"  is  the  injunction  of  every 
one  you  speak  with  at  Lyons.  This  reminded  me 
of  the  universai  question  at  Luc^ine,  '*  Have  you 
been .  up  the  Rigi  ?  "  But  there  is  always  some- 
thing in  these  injaactions  ;  and  as  the  distance  was 
oely  &  pleasant  walk,  I  reaolxed  not  tio  omit  profitr* 
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ing  by  the  advice.  On  the  road,  I  passed,  for  the. 
firet  time,  across  the  Quay  of  the  Soane^  which  I 
thought  still  finer  than  the  Quay  of  the  Rhone. 
The  Rhone  skirts  the  city ;  the  Soane  traverses  it. 
The  bank  of  the  Rhone,  opposite  to  the  Quay,  is 
flat ;  the  banks  of  the  Soane  are  lofty,  especially 
the  north  bank,  which  is  indeed  beautiful,  viewed 
&om  the  bridge — ^presenting,  as  it  does,  so  charming 
a  variety  of  town  and  country ;  for  gardens  min^ 
with  the  houses  that  stand  upon  its  acclivities ;  and, 
above  these,  a  fine  range  of  wooded  heights  stretch 
down  the  river,  sprinkled  with  the  country-houses  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  contemplating  this  agreeable 
prospect,  it  is  better  not  to  turn  the  eye  below,  to- 
wards the  river ;  because  its  muddy  waters  revise  to 
reflect  in  their  bosom  the  scenes  that  lie  along  the 
banks,  and  rather  impair  than  improve  the  effect  of 
the  view. 

From  the  Quay  of  the  Soane,  I  ascended  to 
Fourvier  by  a  steep  winding  path,  firom  which,  at 
every  turn,  new  and  agreeable  glimpses  were  caught 
of  the  city  below  and  the  coun^  beyond.  I  should 
prefer,  if  this  were  possible,  to  reach  the  summit  of 
an  elevation  blindfolded,  because,  before  we  arrive 
St  the  veritable  pointe  de  vuCy  it  has  lost  much* of 
its  novelty,  by  uie  many  snatches  we  have  already 
taken  in  ascending.  The  view  firom  the  sunmiit  is 
imposing,  standing  upon  the  spot  fi'om  which  Pope 
Pius  VII.  blessed  the  city.  To  the  east,  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  Alps  tower  into  the  sky,  but  scarcely 
to  be  distinguishea  firom  the  clouds  or  vapour  thii 
mingle  vnth  them ;  while  the  mountains  of  Daa« 
phiny,  lower  and  more  distinct,  stretch  towards  the 
south.  Looking  towards  the  south-west,  the  eye 
foQowB  the  course  of  the  wide  and  glittering  Rhcme» 
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flowing  between  the  vine-dad  acclivities  that  skirt 
the  Lyonnais ;  while  below,  the  city,  environed  by 
its  two  rivers,  stands  surrounded  by  fertility. 

My  object  now  was,  to  reach  Avignon  ;l  and,  hav- 
ing learnt  that  a  steam-boat  left  Lyons  twice  a  week, 
and  descended  the  Rhone  to  Avignon  in  one  day,  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  so  easy  and  expe- 
ditious a  mode  of  being  carried  to  the  south  of 
France  ;  and  I  anticipated,  besides,  great  enjoyment 
from  the  scenery  upon  the  banks  of  this  celebrated 
river,  which,  although  in  Switzerland,  and  at  Gre- 
neva,  familiar  to  every  tourist,  has  few  travellers,  and 
fewer  chroniclers,  between  Lyons  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. With  Dauphiny,  Provence,  and  Langue- 
doc,  who  is  there  that  has  not  pleasing  associations? 
and  although  my  expectations  were  doomed  to  be 
afterwards  bitterly  disappointed,  I  stepped  into  the 
boat  full  of  pleasant  fimcies,  and  with  very  excited 
anticipations  of  a  delightful  voyage  and  much  enjoy- 
ment. 
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Scenery  of  the  Rhone  "between  Lyont  and  Vtenne-^^The 
C6te  HoH  Vin^ard^^  Commerce  on  the  Hhone^Indicit- 
tions  of  Meat,  and  Ducomfbrts — JDauphiny  and  jAm- 
gttfidoe-^The  «  Hermitage  "  Vineyard-^  Valence --St 
Peray  Vineyardt-'^Sufferii^e  from  Heat'^Aceidentt — 
Dangerous  Navigation  of  the  Hhone-^  TTie  Rapid  of  the 
Pant  de  St  JEsprit'-^ Scenery-^  Approach  to  Avigwm,  and 
Arrival — More  Aceid»nt$. 

At  five  in  the  morning,  the  boat  left  the  riveroside 
at  Lyons,  and  it  was  promised  by  the  master,  that, 
in  thirteen  hours,  we  should  be  in  Avignon — a 
distance,  by  water,  of  not  'less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  It  was  a  singularly  beautiful  morning. 
The  sun  had  but  newly  arisen,  and  was,  as  yet,  inef- 
fisctual ;  only  the  balmy  mildness  of  a  summer  morn- 
ing was  felt ;  and  a  slight  air  from  the  south,  scarce- 
ly cool  in  itself,  was  woo'd  into  sufficient  strength, 
by  the  r^id  motion  of  the  boat,  to  lift  the  streamer 
firom  the  mast-head,  and  to  be  refreshing  to  the  un- 
gloved hand  or  uncovered  brow.  On  such  a  deli- 
cious morning,  how  could  the  voyage  be  otherwise 
than  charming?  But  the  captain's  prediction  at  part- 
ing, "  Nous  aurons  de  la  chaleur  aujourtTkuiy  " 
proved  too  well  founded. 
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Between  Lyons  and  Yienne-^e  fizsl  town  of 
any  oonsequence  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  rivei^-^we 
shot  thiongh  a  succession  of  the  most  charming 
scenery*  Sometimes  the  Rhone  swept  past  fextile 
meadows  or  oom->fidlds-^-«ometimes  between  thick 
and  lad^i  orchards — sometimes  under  h^h  banks, 
pictttiesquey  and  dothed  widi  wood ;  and  frequent 
villages  stood  dose  to  the  watery  or  nestled  at  the 
£30t  of  the  heights  that  lay-  bade  from  the  river, 
leaving  narrow  plains  or  stripes  between  them  and 
the  stream. 

Vienne,  situated  under  a  high  di£P,  and  the  castle 
upon  its  summit,  is  a  striking  and  beautifiil  object 
in  descending  the  river;  but  it  is  afker  passing 
Vienne  that  the  soeneiy  becomes  most  attractive; 
fcHT  time  is  now  a  pei^set  union  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  picturesque.  Naked  rocks,  crowned  by  ruined 
castles,  rise  from  the  midst  of  gardens  and  oiduuds ; 
and  the  bold  and  precipitous  banks  advancing  into 
the  river,  contract  its  impetuous  curroit,  and  force 
it  into  frequent,  though  not  dangerous  nquds.  These 
are  to  be  encounterea  lower  down..  It  is  here  also, 
about  a  league  and  a  half  afrer  passing  Vienne,  where 
the  vineyards  lie,  so  celduated  fbc  their  produce  of 
C6te  BoH*  A  little  plain  lies  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  covered  with  com,  and  s^kMtd  with  fruit- 
trees  ;  and  about  half  a  mile  back  from  the  stream 
are  the  heights  or  cStes  that  produce  the  Rhone 
wines.  The  hill  upon  whieh  the  CSie  RaH  is  grown, 
stands  somewhat  isolated  from  the  other  range?.  It 
is  about  half  a  league  in  length,  and  about  a  mile  in 
breadth,  from  the  fr>ot  of  the  hill  to  the  summit^ 
where  the  vineyard  terminates.  Xhe  hiQ  is  rock, 
covered  with  a  very  scanty  soil.  This  is  the  only 
vineyard  producing  the  true  C^to  Roti^  but,  like  att 
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other  esteemed  wines,  its  reputation  enriches  all  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  vineyards  in  its  vi- 
cinity ;  and  aocorduigly,  the  produce  of  all  the  ad- 
joining cotes,  although  distinguishable  by  the  oon- 
noisseur  from  la  premiere  qualite  of  C6te  Roti^ 
(which  is  in  &ct  the  true  C6te  Roti\  finds  its  way 
into  the  French  and  foreign  markets,  and  passes  as 
the  genuine  produce  of  that  esteemed  vineyard.  It 
is  at  the  cost  of  much  toil,  and  many  anxieties,  that 
we  drink  the  produce  of  any  celebrated  vineyard. 
The  labours  of  the  husbandman  are  incessant,  and 
often  abortive.  The  management  of  a  delicate  vine 
allows  no  intermission  of  toil.  Digging,  waterii^, 
weeding,  smoothing,  pruning,  staking,  tying,  and 
gathering,  fill  up  the  entire  year ;  and  all  iJiis  labour 
may  be  frustrated  by  a  storm  of  hail  or  a  swarm  of 
insects. 

Between  Vienne  and  Valence  we  met  several  boats 
ascending  the  river,  dragged  by  horses.  I  noticed 
two  boats  with  twenty-seven  horses  attached  to  it ; 
some  of  which  were  obliged  to  swim.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Rhone  must  be  both  tedious  and  expen- 
sive. Every  boat  that  descends  the  river  with  mer- 
chandise, must  have  another  boat  attached,  canying 
horses  to  drag  it  up  again.  The  transit  from  Avig- 
non to  Lyons  occupies  about  a  fortnight. 

So  fiir  our  voyage  had  been  pleasant.  The  rapid 
motion  of  the  boat  had  carried  us  a  long  way  betoie 
the  sun  had  acquired  great  power ;  and,  up  to  this 
time,  the  light  air  firom  the  south  had  continued : 
But  a  breathless  calm  had  now  succeeded ;  and  the 
sun  every  moment  acquiring  new  power,  the  heat  be- 
gan to  be  felt'— passing  through  all  the  gradations  of 
small  to  great  inconvenience,  and  at  length  becoming 
insupportable.     This  day  at  Avignon  the  thenno* 
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meter  in  the  shade  rose  at  1  p.  m.  to  98  of  Fahrenn 
heit.  Our  boat  had  no  awning ;  there  was  no  shel* 
ter ;  and  there  was  not  even  a  possibility  of  sitting 
down.  It  chanced  next  day  to  be  £iir  at  Beaucairey 
the  largest  fair  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  the  ma- 
nu&cturers  of  Lyons  had  naturally  taken  advantage 
of  the  steam-boat,  to  Carry  themselves  and  their  goods 
thither.  There  were  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  forty  passengers  I  I  need  scarcely  say,  therefore, 
that,  with  so  enormous  a  quantity  of  goods  on  board, 
and  the  boat  being  by  no  means  large,  one  dense 
mass  of  persons  crowded  the  deck.  There  was  not 
a  vacant  spot.  To  sit  down  even  upon  deck,  I  have  al* 
ready  said  was  impossible ;  and  as  for  the  cabin,  it 
was  not  only  crowded  as  much  as  the  deck,  but,  from 
its  small  dimensions  and  confined  air,  reminded  me, 
when  I  attempted  to  enter  it,  of  what  I  had  read  of 
the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta.  And  let  it  be  recollect- 
ed, that  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  ;  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  shot  fiercely  down  upon  the  unpro- 
tected heads ;  and  that  the  air  occasioned  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel,  could  only  reach  the  fortunate  few 
who  had  succeeded  in  stationing  themselves  in  front. 
I  need  say  nothing  more  of  the  really  pitiable  condi- 
tion in  which  we  found  ourselves.  Heat  such  as 
this,  I  had  never  before  experienced,  and  God  for- 
Ud  I  should  ever  experience  it  again.  Many  per- 
sons were  seriously  unwell.  One  young  Englishman, 
in  particular,  who  seemed  at  times  to  lose  the  per- 
fect command  of  his  intellect,  turned  to  me,  with  an 
inflamed  countenance,  and  said  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  throw  himself 
into  the  river ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
I  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  him. 
•  Between  Vienne  and  Valence,  we  passed  some 
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mined  arches  of  a  Roman  bridge  in  the  centre  of 
the  river ;  and  we  also  passed  under  two  sm^nsion- 
bridges,  one  near  Vienne,  the  other  be£ore  reaching 
Vaknce.  We  had  now  left  ^e  Lyonnais,  and  had 
Dsaphiny  on  one  side,  and  Languedoc  on  the  other ; 
two  provinces  whose  names  cannot  fiul  to  awaken 
romantic  associations  in  the  minds  of  all  who,  in  the 
season  of  yonth,  have  fed  the  imagination  upon  the 
writings  of  Anne  Raddiffe.  Reality  is,  however,  a 
sad  enemy  of  romance.  Nothing  coidd  be  less  allied 
with  romance  than  a  crowded  steam-boat,  and  the 
groanings  of  human  infirmity;  and  although  the  banks 
of  the  river  were  always  agreeable,  and  sometimes 
dhanning,  they  possessed  nothing  of  the  character  of 
romance.  There  were  neither  forests  nor  gloomy  cha- 
teaux. The  country  on  both  sides  was  fertile,  and  for 
the  most  part  flat,  till,  at  Toumony  about  a  league 
before  readung  Valence^  the  bank  rose  into  tbe  hill 
which  produces  the  celebrated  vme  called  Hermit' 
age.  The  extent  of  the  Hermitage  vineyard  is  about 
tmee  quarters  of  a  league  long,  and  half  a  league 
broad..  The  c6te  upon  which  it  is  cultivated  is 
VB^oa  the  Idb  bank  of  the  river,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
Dauphiny  wine ;  but  Hermitage  C6te  Roti,  St  Peray 
«id  St  George,  are  all  known  in  France  under  the 
general  name  of  vrines  of  the  Rhone.  I  need  scarce* 
ly  say,  that  the  limited  vineyard  of  Hermitage,  is  to-i 
tally  inadequate  to  sm)ply  the  demand,  and  that 
ndghbounng  vineyards  supply  the  dewsUme  and 
tromSme  qtuditSs  of  this  esteemed  wine. 

Valmee  lies  pleasantly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  abounding  in 
mulberry-trees,  almond,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
— among  them  a  few  figs.  Opposite  to  the  town,  a 
oonical  £^  rises  dose  to  the  Rhone ;  and  at  tlie  €^8- 
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tance  of  about  a  mile  behind  Valenoe,  a  long  lai^ 
of  vine-covered  hills  runs  parallel  with  the  river.  Part 
of  these  produce  the  different  species  of  St  Perayy  a 
wine  comparatively  litde  known  in  England^  but 
which  will  no  doubt  find  its  way  into  the  English 
market,  along  with  many  other  ddicate  and  m^own 
wines,  now  that  the  enlightened  policy  of  die  British 
government  has  equalized  the  duties.  The  Mous^ 
seux  St  Peray  is,  to  my  mind,  greatly  superior  as  a 
dessert  wine,  to  the  best  Champagne. 

After  passing  Valence,  the  heat  became  more  and 
more  insupportable  ;  and  an  accident  which  happen* 
ed  to  the  machineiy,  in  place  of  being  regarded  as  a 
misfortune,  was  welcomed  as  a  blessii^,  for  it  pur- 
diased  a  slight  respite  £rom  the  real  sufferings  which 
the  heat  inflicted.     It  was  found  necessary  to  run 
the  boat  ashore,  and  we  received  the  agreeable  per- 
mission to  leave  the  vessel  till  the  macmnery  could 
be  put  to  rights.     There  was  fortunately  a  dump  of 
mmberry  and  other  trees,  at  but  a  short  distance 
i^om  the  bank  4  and  their  welcome  shade  was  soon 
occupied  by  all  who  had  the  courage  to  walk  along 
the  narrow  plank  from  the  boat  to  the  shove.     The 
luxury  of  this  half  hour  was  complete.     Divesting 
myself  of  part  of  my  dothing,  I  lay  amonff  the  long 
grass,  cooling  my  mouth  wi^  oranges,  ynuxb  I  had 
providently  brought  with  me  from  Lyons.     Much 
amusement  was  excited  by  the  timidity  of  a  priest, 
who,  after  he  got  on  shore,  could  not  find  courage 
to  return  on  board  the  vesseL     One  of  the  passen* 
gers,  seizing  the  priest's  arms  behind,  pushed  him 
aloi^  the  plank.  The  priest  screamed,  the  passengers 
laughed;  but  the  priest,  suddmly  freeing  himself  from 
liis  tormentor,  and  running  frirward,  tfie  other  lost 
his  baHaoee,  and  M  into  the  zxver.    It  was  witii 
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some  difficulty  he  scrambled  out ;  but  I  believe  there 
was  nobody  that  did  not  envy  him  the  dip. 

We  had  not  descended  another  league,  when  the 
machinery  was  again  found  to  be  out  of  order ;  and 
at  the  spot  where  the  vessel  was  again  obliged  to  be 
put  ashore,  the  distance  between  it  and  the  bank  was 
too  great  to  allow  the  plank  to  be  laid :  And  here  we 
w&[e  obliged  to  remain,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun, 
and  tantidized  with  the  view  of  a  delightful  shaded 
slope  not  forty  yards  distant.  Two  or  thr/ee  of  the  pas- 
sengers, however,  found  the  temptation  irresistible  ; 
and,  plunging  into  the  river,  which  was  about  four 
feet  deep,  reached  the  shore  and  the  shade,  and  were 
brought  back  to  the  boat  with  the  assistance  of  ropes. 
TheLchinery  being  agdn  put  in  order,  we  J^ 
more  got  into  the  stream. 

The  navigation  of  the  Rhone  has  always  been  ac- 
counted dangerous,  owing  to  the  rapids  ;  and  in  de- 
scending some  of  these,  many  accidents  hare  occur- 
red. In  the  month  of  June  1828,  a  party  of  plea- 
sure consisting  of  seven  persons,  descending  from 
Lyons  in  a  small  boat,  all  perished,  the  boat  having 
turned  in  a  whirlpool,  and  struck  the  arch  in  pas- 
sing beneath  the  Pont  de  St  Esprit.  We  were 
now  approaching  this  bridge,  and  the  dangerous  ra- 
pid beneath  it.  The  chimney  of  the  boat  was  entirely 
lowered,  and  every  one  was  ordered  to  sit  down,  or 
lie  upon  deck ;  an  order  which  could  not  be  obeyed, 
owing  to  the  crowd,  and  for  which,  therefore,  an  in- 
junction to  stoop  as  low  as  every  one  saw  to  be  ne- 
cessary, was  substituted.  The  prospect  in  approach- 
ing the  Pont  de  St  Esprit  is  sufficiently  al^ming ; 
:the  arches  seem  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
vessel,  and  so  low  as  to  threaten  every  one  upon  . 
deck  with  being  swept  into  the  river.     The  aknmng 
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appearances  of  course  somewhat  diminish  iii  ap- 
proaching nearer,  though  they  still  retain  enough  of 
the  same  character  to  create  the  strongest  excitement ; 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  river  too,  seems  as  if  hurry- 
ing one  to  destruction.  One  sheet  of  foam  covers 
its  sur&ce  several  hundred  yards  before  reaching  the 
Inidge ;  excepting  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where 
a  narrow  smooth  current,  with  numerous  eddies,  glides 
in  a  surf,  and  fall  towards  one  of  the  centre  arches, 
underneath  which,  the  rapid  increases  almost  to  a  ca- 
taract. The  boat  was  of  course  kept  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream ;  and  when  we  had  safely  passed  the 
bridge  and  the  rapid,  the  general  silence  broke  out 
into  a  loud  huzza. 

After  passing  the  Pont  de  St  Esprit,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  heat  began  in  some  degree  to  subside ; 
but  it  was  not  until  sunset,  that  it  was  felt  to  be  no 
longer  oppressive.  This  was  a  joyful  event.  We 
watched,  with  the  utmost  interest,  the  great  globe  of 
fire  descend  and  approach  the  horizon ;  and,  when 
it  was  no  longer  visible,  a  shout  of  joy  burst  from 
the  deck.  It  has  of);en  been  said,  that  at  a  certain 
latitude,  the  sky  assumes  a  new  aspect,  most  obvious 
at  sunset ;  and  the  latitude  of  Avignon  has  been 
named  as  'the  line  at  which  this  change  is  percep- 
tible. Some  English  gentlemen,  who  were  passen- 
gers, found  no  difficulty  in  discovering  a  sunset  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  they  had  ever  seen  before ; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  heavenly  as  the  evening  was, 
and  glorious  as  was  the  sunset,  I  thought  I  could 
remember  many  as  beautiful  in  my  native  country. 
It  is  in  the  latitude  of  Naples  or  Valencia  that  glo- 
rious sunsets  are  to  be  seen. 

As  we  approached  Avignon,  the  country  became 
less  interesting,  less  ferme,  less  wooded ;  and  at 
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length  the  fading  light,  only  sufficient  to  show  the 
more  gigantic  objects,  discovered  bnt  the  dim  out« 
line  of  high  rocks  and  irregnlar  ruins  against  die 
deep  blue  sky.  The  dark  mass  of  buildktgs  on  the 
l^  now  showed  that  we  had  reached  Avignon^ 
and  although  we  arrived  three  hours  later  than  &e 
time  promised  when  we  started  fix>m  Lyons,  yet  we 
were  all  satisfied  that  we  had  escaped  the  perils  of 
&ulty  machinery  and  daoserous  rapids  ;  and  we  had . 
certinly  no  g^Hrt  cause  to  oomplain  of  delay,  in 
completing  a  voyage  o£  a  hundred  and  fifty  tn3es 
in  one  day. 

But  the  disasters  and  discomforts  of  the  day  ^ere 
not  yet  entirely  terminated.  The  engine  had  not 
been  stopped  in  tim^  ;  and  the  steam  and  the'  ciir' 
rent  together,  carrying  us  rapidly  past  the  quay,  and 
towards  the  bridge,  where  certain  destruction  awast^ 
ed  us,  the  vessel  was  turned  towards  the  mole,  in  ^ 
hope  that,  by  throwing  out  cables  from  the  stern,  her 
progress  might  be  arrested*  But  this  could  not  -be 
accomplished  without  the  boat  striking  the  wa^ 
which  she  did  widi  such  force  as  to  stave  in  the 
raiUng  that  encircled  the  deck,  and  to  throw  ^e 
whole  of  the  passengers  prostrate ;  some  upon  the 
deck,  some  upon  each  other,  spme  among  the  bales 
of  goods,  but,  fortunately,  none  into  the  river ;  for, 
when  the  cc^Hsion  seemed  inevitable,  eveiy  one 
pressed  bads,  and  left  sufficient  room  to  be  thrown 
upon  their  fiioes,  without  &Uing  overboard. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  the  aanival  of  bd- 
tween  three  and  £ovx  hundred  persons,  and  landing 
all  the  baggage,  would  probably  occasion. much  con^ 
fusion,  and  many  mistiuEe»-'-some  of  ^ktem  perkinbs 
intentibnaL  So  thought  ^e  captain  of  the  boat;  tor' 
he  issued  his  command^  that  not  one  artide  AcnUt' 
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be  removed  from  the  vessel  that  night.     The  pas- 
sengers, however,  exhausted  from  heat  and  fatigue, 
crowded  eagerly  on  shore  to  seek  accommodation 
and  refreshment ;  and,  as  every  one  seemed  to  be 
aware  that  the  former  could  not  easily  be  obtained 
for  three  or  four  hundred  persons,  there  was  a  gene- 
ral race  from  the  boat  to  the  town.     For  my  own 
part,  I  had  never  been  in  Avignon  before,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly suffered  by  my  ignorance.      One  hotel 
after  another  I  found  crowded,  and  beds  were  let  to 
the  highest  bidder.     At  the  hotel  du  Midi,  I  was 
told  I  might  have  a  bed  for  twelve  francs ;  but,  n^ 
ther  than  pay  so  much  for  what  would  in  all  proba- 
bility prove  little  luxury  in  a  filthy  house,  and  at  so 
hoi  a  season,  I  resolved  to  return  to  the  vessel  and 
sleep  on  deck.     This  was  no  hardship  on  such  a 
night,  and  indeed  appeared  rather  enviable,  after  the 
excessive  heats  of  the  day.    So,  after  swallowing  ten 
or  twelve  cups  of  tea  in  the  hotel  de  TEurope,  to 
the  excessive  amusement  of  a  company  of  French- 
men, who  could  not  understand  the  wisdom  of  swal- 
lowing hot  tea  after  suffering,  and  while  still  siiflfer- 
ing,  so  much  from  heat,  I  made  my  way  to  the  quay 
and  the  vessel^  where  I  found  about  forty  of  my 
fellow-passengers,  who  had,  either  Hke  myself  search- 
ed for  accommodation  in  vain,  or  were  too  much 
fiitLmed  to  search  at  all. 

The  night  was  so  sultry,  that  even  «  doak  in  the 
open  air  was  oppressive ;  but  the  tea  had  allayed  my 
fever,  and  the  discomforts  of  die  day  were  repcdd  by 
a  sound  slera.  Next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  the 
boat  proceeded  to  Beaucaire  with  almost  all  its  cargo 
of  merchants  and  bales ;  and  1  found  room  in  the 
hotel  at  something  less  than  twelve  francs  for  a  bed. 

VOL.  11^  B 
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CHAPTER  in. 
AVIGNON. 

The  Charms  of  Narrow  Streets — The  Influence  cf  Climate 
upon  the  Usages  of  Countries —  The  Palace  of  the  Popes 
— Filthiness  of  Avignon^-^  OhservaHons  upon  the  Scentry 
of  France,  anJBL  upon  the  JMRsrepresentations  of  TravdUrs 
and  JRomancierS'^The  duty  of  exposing  Mrror^^The  Ei^ 
virons  of  Avignon — The  State  of  the  City. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find,  in  the  page  of 
the  traveUer,  some  such  observation  as  this — "  The 
city  presents  a  magnificent  and  aknost  magical  effect 
when  viewed  at  a  distance.  As  you  approach,  it 
seems  a  city  of  palaces ;  but,  no  sooner  do  you  enter 
it,  than  the  delusion  is  at  an  end ;  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  gloomy  ;  you  are  at  once  shut  in  among 
high  walls,  and  shut  out  fi*om  the  light  of  day. '' 
So  talks  many  an  intelligent  traveller ;  and  indeed,  I 
scarcely  know  any  book  of  travels  in  southern  coun- 
tries, in  which  narrow  streets  are  not  spoken  of  as  a 
blot  upon  many  a  fine  city.  Now,  so  far  firom 
agreeing  with  these  travellers,  I  bleds  narrow  streets, 
and  almost  feel  inclined  to  doubt,  whether  those  who 
speak  so  much  in  disparagement  oif  them,  have  in 
reality  visited  the  places  where  their  blessings  are 
felt.  The  peculiarities  of  every  country  are  diiefly 
referable  to  their  climate ;  and  there  is  e^ual  wisdom 
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in  the  brick  floors,  dark  apartments,  and  narrow 
streets  of  the  southern  cities,  as  in  the  thickly  mat- 
ted rooms  and  heated  stoves  of  the  north.  Pecu- 
liarities in  the  usages  of  the  people,  also,  arise  from 
the  climate  in  which-  they  live ;  and  customs  that 
would  justly  excite  astonishment  in  one  country, 
ought  not  to  create  even  a  smile  in  another.  With- 
out a  due  consideration  of  the  influences  and  results 
of  climate  upon  the  habits  of  the  people  in  diflerent 
countries,  a  traveller  is  apt  to  draw  many  false  con- 
clusions. He  might  conclude,  that  in  Naples,  or  in 
Seville,  there  is  more  distress  among  the  lower  or- 
ders than  in  London,  because,  in  these  cities,  he  sees 
hundreds  lying  asleep  during  the  night  in  the  streets ; 
but  the  same  persons  who  are  houseless  in  Seville,' 
would  not  be  houseless  in  London.  Some  miser- 
able hovel  would  receive  them.  It  is  merely  that 
the  climate  measures  the  scale  of  necessities. 

I  never  had  more  reason  to  be  pleased  with  nar- 
row streets,  than  in  walking  from  the  hotel  towards 
the  palace  of  the  ancient  Popes  at  Avignon,  for  the 
weather  was  but  little  cooler  than  during  our  de- 
scent -of  the  river ;  and  so  wisely  narrow  are  the 
streets  of  Avignon,  that  one  may  walk  firom  one  end 
of  the  city  to  the  other,  without  once  stepping  out 
of  the  shade.  There  is  no  particularly  pleasing  as- 
sociation with  Avignon,  arising  from  its  former 
greatness,  because  that  greatness  was  not  of  a  kind 
that  could  ennoble  it.  Avignon  was  but  the  resi- 
dence of  popes  and  cardinals ;  and  the  history  of 
this  city,  during  the  period  of  its  magnificence,  pre- 
sents only  reminiscences  of  knavery  and  cunning ;  of 
ambition  without  grandeur,  and  vicissitude  without 
romance. 
. .  But  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Popes  scarcely  re-, 
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quires  the  aid  of  aasociatioii,  to  render  it  «n  objeol 
oi  curiosity.  Its  vastne^  is  oi  itself  sufficient  to  create 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  spectator ;  and  its  ruiiv^ 
ed  condition — scarcely  warranted  by  its  antiquity — 
seems  to  interpret  the  destiny  of  that  empire  of  which 
it  was  once  the  seat.  Every  thing  is  colossal  about 
this  ^odifioe.  The  height  of  the  walls  is  no  less  enor- 
mous than  their  extent ;  and  their  extraordinary 
thidkness  and  solidity  lead  us  to  wonder  the  more 
at  their  premature  decay.  The  total  want  of  uniform- 
i/ty  in  the  buildings  certainly  adds  to  its  effect  as  a 
ruin.  Built  at  various  epochs,  no  fewer  than  nine 
Popes  had  a  hand  in  its  construction ;  and,  from  the 
diversity  of  style  in  which  it  has  been  com^jeted,  it 
would  appear  that  the  views  of  the  sovereign  Pontiffs 
on  architecture,  differed  as  widely  as  did  their  lives 
and  characters. 

I  saw  no  other  building  excepting  the  metropo- 
litan church  that  deserved  attention.  Hiis  church 
was  built  by,  Charlemagne  upon  the  site  of  a  Pagan 
temple.  There  are  many  tombs  of  cardinals,  and 
even  popes,  in  this  church,  and  some  monuments 
possessing  attractions  from  the  excellence  of  the  sculp- 
ture that  adorns  them. 

I  have  never  seen  any  town  that  I  would  not  pre* 
fbr  to  Avignon  as  a  residence :  its  filthiness  is  dis- 
gusting^absolutely  inconceivable — to  be  found  in  a 
civilized  country.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  I  should 
illustrate  this  assertion  by  a  relation  of  bets ;  the 
facts  would  not  be  credited ;  and  I  ^ould  sully  the 
purity  of  this  narrative.  But  this  is  not  the  only  ob- 
jection that  lies  against  Avignon.  The  environs  are 
detestable;  and  u  a  city  were  a  city  of  palaoes-«*frt 
for  gods  to  dwell  in,  and  possessed  not  the  diarm  of 
pleasing  environs— it  should  be  no  city  of  mine.  This 
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cities  of  France,  indeed,  are  remarkably  deficient  in 
this  charm ;  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because 
France  is  an  ugly  and  uninteresting  country-  All 
panegyric  upon  the  loveliness  and  laughing  fertility 
of  France  is  rhodomontade.  There  is  more  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  picturesque  in  many  a  single  coun*- 
ty  of  England,  or  even  of  Scodaud,  than  in  all  the 
scattered  beauties  of  France,  were  they  concentrated 
within  a  nng-fence  ;  excepting  always  the  Pyrenees^ 
vhidi  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  as  a  kind  of  ae» 
parate  territory — ^the  mere  boundary  between  France 
and  Spain :  but,  at  all  events,  the  Pyrenees  must 
be  excepted.  I  have  travelled  through  almost  every 
part  of  France ;  and,  truly,  I  have  found  its  beauties 
ttiinly  sown.  If  the  banks  of  some  of  its  rivers  be 
excepted — the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  and 
lihe  Garonne-Hsome  parts  of  Normandy,  and  the 
departments  of  the  Pyrenees,  (and  all  these  com- 
prise not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  country),  France 
is  an  unromantic,  uninteresting,  unlovely  land.  And 
even  in  these  &voai«d  parts,  such  as  the  vaunted  Or^ 
leannois,  where  shall  we  find  the  green  meadows  that 
lie  along  the  banks  of  our  Thames,  or  Avon,  or  S^- 
vem  ;  or  jxfon  which  of  them  shall  we  pause  to  admire 
lliose  romantic  and  picturesque  views — ^that  chaTm>- 
ing  variety  of  rock,  wood,  and  mountain-— -that  char 
racterize  die  banks  of  the  Tamar,  the  Wye,  the  Der* 
went,  the  Swale,  the  Whaiff,  or  the  Dove  ?  These 
aire  nowhere  to  be  found.  Beautiful,  doubtless,  are 
the  banks  of  the  Loire;  soft  and  swelling  are  its 
vine-covered  hi&s ;  and  gracefiil  are  the  bendings  o{ 
its  broad  and  glassy  stream.  But  vines  are  a  wretched 
substitute,  in  the  dominion  of  beauty,  for  the  tender 
^nss  of  an  English  meadow ;  and  the  uniform  flow 
<ff  a  wide  and  silvery  stream,  paUs  more  upon  the 
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sense,  than  the  capricious  reveller  that  one  moment, 
rejoices  in  its  deep,  dimpling,  glassy  pools,  and  the 
next  riots  on  its  course,  mid  impeding  rocks,  lost  in 
the  defile  of  wooded  cliffs  that  close  above.  I  pity 
the  man  who  crosses  France  in  any  direction.  Thon- 
•sands  know  how  ennuyant  is  the  journey  from  Ca<> 
lais  to  Paris ;  but  they  who  never  travel  &rther,  sup- 
jpose  that  lovely  France — ^panegyrized  by  so  many^— ■ 
.lies  beyond.  No  such  thing.  Let  them  continue 
their  journey  by  whichever  road  they  please,  and  they 
•will  find  but  little  improvement; — let  it  be  from 
.Paris :  to  Strasburg,  from  Paris  to  Thoulouse,  from 
Paris  to  Lyons — ^it  is  all  the  same.  There  is  scarce- 
ly, in  these  thousand  miles,  one  spot  at  which  a  man 
-would  draw  his  bridle,  and  say  to  himself  *'  This  is 
beautiiull" 

But  this  barrenness  of  beauty  would  be  nothii^, 
were  it  not  that  France  has  been  cried  up  as  a  land 
of  beauty,  and  been  made  the  scene  of  romance. 
Delightful  France  I  land  of  loveliness  and  laughing 
•fertility  I  have  been  by-words  ever  since  the  days  .m 
JVIaiy  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  more  than  this,  Roman' 
ciers  have  laid  there  the  scenes  of  their  fictions. 
Dauphiny,  Provence,  and  Languedoc,  have  been  as* 
sociated  in  our  minds  from  in^ncy,  with  romantic 
story ;  and  we  have  been  taught  by  Anne  Raddiflf^ 
to  suppose  these  provinces  a  terrestnal  paradise.  The 
disappointment  to  the  traveller  who  goes  there  with 
the  expectations  in  which  he  is  well  entitled  to  in* 
dulge,  from  the  representations  of  others,  is  truly 
painfril.  Woods,  chateaux,  romantic  glades,  rocks 
.and  rushing  streams,  where  are  ye  ?  Woods  of  o* 
lives  are  indeed  seen,  scattered  over  a  valley,  or  skiit* 
ing  a  river ;  but  who  that  knows  the  olive  of  France 
•finds  beauty  in  such  a  picture  ?     I  do  not  wish*  to 
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'Bndenate'the  olive  of  France,  or  rather  the  Ecencfa 
olive ;  but  it  must  submit  to  the  hiunble  praise  of 
adding  zest  to  a  glass  of  Lqfittey  or  lending  its  oil 
to  the  delicacies  of  lobster  and  mackerel.  The  fruit 
is  one  thing,  and  the  tree  another ;  and  the  dingy 
pale  green  of  the  olive  leai^  its  puny  trunk  and  un- 
majestic  branches — such  as  the  olive-tree  is  foimd  in 
France-— can  never  adorn  a  landscape.  Chateaux 
also  we  have  in  these  provinces  ;  but,  oh  I  how  dif* 
lecent  from  the  chateaux  of  which  we  read  in  the  ro- 
mance writers,  and  which  never  existed  but  in  their 
imaginations  I  The  chateaux  are  for  the  most  part 
boxes  upon  a  large  scale,  staring  houses  with  wings, 
^and  a  parapet  wall  in  front,  covered  with  vases  of 
'flowers.  In  short,  we  find  the  whole  a  delusion ; 
and  our  minds  revert  to  the  green  acclivities  of  our 
own  hills,,  our  oak-forests,  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
the  beauty  and  fertility  that,  along  with  the  pictur- 
esque, mingle  in  an  English  landscape. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  that,  in  denying  to  the  coun- 
try through  which  I  am  travelling,  the  charm  of  ro- 
mance, I  deprive  my  page  of  an  attraction  which' it 
would  be  very  easy  to  transfer  to  it.  It  would  be 
easy  to  foster  the  delusion,  to  talk  as  those  have 
talked  before  me,  of  lovely  and  riante  France  ;  and 
to  increase  the  discontent  of  fire-side  travellers,  by 
snaking  them  believe  that  the  country  beyond  seas  is 
all  a  paradise ;  but  I  will  be  authentic  at  the  risk  of 
being  uninteresting.  If  the  traveller  wishes  to  give 
to  his  page  the  charm  of  romance,  let  him  go  where 
it  may  be^  legitimately  gathered ;  but  if  he  visit  a 
country  where  it  does  not  exist,  it  is  his  duty  to  dis- 
robe the  representations  of  others  of  their  £dse  co- 
lourii^,  and  to  tell  the  truth.  The  world  beyond 
.#ea0  is  not  all  an  Eden.    Every  land  is  not  "  a  land 
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o£the  rose  sad  the  myEdb."  There  are  cloi:(dy  does 
elsewhere  then  in  Ei^^bnid ;  bogs  in  other  oomlnes 
thfoi  Ireland  \  and  barren  moiuttaiins  in  more  lands 
than  Scotland. 

I  am  ifk  of  the  miarqpreseotations  of  travdkiBy 
espeddlly  respecting  natond  scenery.  The  sceneiy 
of  countries  which  have  even  less  |»etenaion  to  beauty 
than  France,  has  found  adnurorsy  oammeutatccsy  and 
-even  illustrators.  No  one  travels  without  diinkiwg 
it  nMessary  to  pause  now  and  then,  and  rhapsodiae 
wpetx  the  deli^^tfiil  and  rottanticy  or  sublime  scenery 
tiiat  iies  aiollnGL  This  gives  interest  to  the  journey, 
jeBowb  the  di^liy  of  desoiptive  powers^  and  fills  the 
book  besidest  I  have  rtad  of  charming  spots  die*' 
covered  among  the  Steppes  of  Russia ;  and  we  read 
ia  the  expeditions  to  the  North  Poles,  of  attncbive 
aoenery  in  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux :  But  tiiis 
is  soarc^  surprising ;  fix*,  after  sailing  the  sak  sea% 
the  scanty  verdure  of  a  hill«^de,  or  A»  maigin  of  a 
brook,  or  even  less  than  tfais-'-tfae  very  earth  itself 
scattered  with  a  few  stunted  pmes,  will  appear  to  fur- 
nish the  awterials  of  a  captivating  sketdu 

These  observations  have  all  been  occasioned  by 
my  cioerone  at  Avignon  leading  me  to  an  elevated 
zooi:  notftr  £rom  the  palace  of  the  popes,  from  which 
a  view  of  the  country  round  Avignon  is  laid  open* 
SaaahoWy  I  had  always  thou^  of  Avignon  as  a 
place  of  perfect  beau^— ^  verdure,  and  deep  shades, 
and  QooL  waters ;  and  so  strongly  had  this  penuasioB 
been  fixed  in  my  mind,  that  I  had  half  determined 
to  make  Avignon  a  retreat  for  two  or  three  months. 
But  the  view  from  this  terrace  dissipated  these  illu* 
sions ;  for  a  more  .stcril  and  uidovely  pospect,  my 

3e  never  rested  upon.     Ranges  of  light-gray  rock% 
ve  plantations  and  vines,  were  alone  to  be  seeaiu 
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Shades  there  were  none,  Terdure  as  little ;  and  I  was 
gbd  to  seek  the  shade  of  the  nairow  streets,  and 
to  hope  for  verdure  at  Vauduse. 

Avignon  is  one  of  the  most  decayed  of  the  French 
towns ;  I  do  not  mean  in  comparison  with  its  papal 
•  grandeur,  but  widnn  the  last  finy  years.  Its  manu- 
&etures  have  been  transferred  to  Lyons.  The  annual 
fidr  at  Beaucaire  has  usurped  its  market ;  and  it  lives 
oi^  by  its  olives,  its  ^nes,  and  by  the  transit  of 
goods  upon  the  Rhone.  I  saw  many  beggars  in 
Avignon,  and  was  informed  that  there  were  many 
muerables  in  the  city.  Wages  of  labour  in  Av%- 
aon  avenge  about  two  fianos  per  day ;  whieh  is  not 
mtK^,  oox^ering  that  provisions  are  scarcely  dieaper 
'&an  in  country  towns  in  England.  Berfis  6d.  per 
lib^  mutton  6^d.;  ^gs  are  9d.  a  dozen;  a  fowl 
costs  two  fi»ncs.  Wine  is  about  Uireep«Doe  per 
bottle. 

I  dU  not  prolong  ay  stay  in  Avignon.  The  filth 
^and  heat  of  we  town,  and  the  sterilky  of  ^e  ooun- 
tfy,  made  me  anadooB  to  leave  both  ;  and  two  days 
itfter  I  arrived  in  it,  I  set  out  for  Vauduse. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

VAUCLUSE. 

"  Claims  of  Petrarch  upon  the  Gratitude  of  Posterity^-^our" 
fiey  to  ride  and  Vaudute  The  VeSLuf  of  Fottehti^— 
The  Foumtain^  Grandeur  of  the  Scenery  ^^Petrarch^M 
Crardens — Hie  way  of  Lif^-^Hxe  House — Monvment  at 
the  Village — Trait  of  the  Duchess  JXAngouleme — The 
JSise  Wind  of  Provence  the  Cireius  of  the  Aneient§  < 
Metum  to  Avignon, 

.  It  was  not  because  of  any  eztnunrdinary  veneration 
-for  the  memory  of  Petrarch,  still  less  firom  any  ro« 
:  nuintic  ideas  of  the  lores  of  the  poet,  that  I  visited 
Vaucluse.  But  a  traveller  who  should  pass  from 
Avignon,  on  his  way,  without  turning  a  few  leagues 
out  of  it,  to  see  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  might  be 
justly  taxed  with  being  an  incurious  traveller ;  and 
besides,  I  had,  like  every  body  else,  heard  so  much 
of  Vaucluse,  without  having  ever  read  any  descrip- 
tion of  it,  that  I  had  some  curiosity  to  see  it ;  espe* 
cially  as  I  had  long  formed  an  idea  of  it  in  my  own 
mind,  and  wished  to  ascertain  if  the  guesses  of  £mcy 
were  ever  correct.  Although  I  have  disclaimed  any 
extraordinary  veneration  for  the  name  of  Petrarch,  I 
am  not  insensible  to  his  claims  upon  the  respect  aad 
gratitude  of  succeeding  times.  The  world  is  under 
great  obligations  to  him,  not  only  on  account  of  (hut 
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legacy  of  his  genius  of  which  we  are  all  the  inheritors^ 
.but  also,  because  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  many  of 
the  treasures  of  ancient  learning  which  have  descend- 
ed  to  us.  He  was  not  only  the  greatest  poet,  but 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  day ;  and  his  own  ex- 
.ertions,  as  well  as  the  industry  of  others  employed  by 
.him,  were  the  means  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  many 
valuable  remains  of  Roman  genius. 

We  must  not  blame  Petrarch  because  he  preferred 
his  "  Africa  "  to  his  Sonnets.  The  former  is  in- 
deed forgotten,  and  the  latter  live ;  but  in  the  days 
of  Petrarch,  few  works  had  been  written  in  the  vid- 
-gar  tongues ;  and  Petrarch,  whatever  his  own  opinion 
•might  have  been  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  sonnets, 
■probably  thought  them  less  likely  to  live,  because 
.they  were  not  written  in  the  language  of  the  learned. 
Jt  is  probable,  therefore,  that  had  Petrarch  never 
«seen  Laura,  he  might  never  have  been  known  as  the 
most  polished  and  elegant  of  lyric  poets  ;  but  only  as 
the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  called  Africa,  for  which  he 
,was  crowned  in  the  capital,  but  which  has  long  been 
forgotten.  But  Petrarch  is.  deserving  of  our  grati- 
•tude,  not  only  for  the  legacy  of  learned  love,  which 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  letters  has  bequeathed,  to  us, 
but  also  for  the  inheritance  of  his  love  poems :  For 
although  it  may  be  admitted,  that  in  these,  we  can- 
not discover  that  nature,  and  tenderness,  and  deep 
pathos>  for  which  much  of  the  poetry  of  our  own 
time  is  so  remarkable— -they  will  ever  deserve  the 
character  of  being  the  most  graceful  and  polished 
productions  of  the  lyric  muse  that  have  adorned  the 
literature  of  any  people  ;  and  Petrarch  is  entitled,  be- 
sides, to  the  singular  praise  of  having  perfected,  in 
his  own  lifetime,  the  language  of  his  country.  The 
'lameness  of  Petrarch's  sonnets  has  often  been  eb* 
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jected  to  tfaem ;  but  how  was  it  possible  to  svoid 
this  fiuilt  in  the  composition  of  three  hundred  sonnets 
in  pnise  of  the  same  woman  ?  We  see  them  all  ccA- 
leoted  togelher,  which  Latira  did  not :  and  I  have 
somewhere  read,  that  had  his  mistress  been  present- 
ed with  them  all  boond  op  together,  even  she  would 
have  been  fiitigued  with  the  repetition  of  her  own 
pndses. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  genius  found  its  leward. 
In  life,  it  was  courted  and  honoured ;  in  death,  it 
was  celebrated  and  moumed.  The  most  splendid  ap^ 
pointments,  the  lughest  offices  of  the  state,  waited 
vepm  literary  merit.  Clowns  were  placed  upon  the 
htows  of  the  victor  poet  in  the  Roman  capital — eib- 
bassies  were  sent  to  congratulate  poets  on  the  success 
of  their  works-^princes  were  then*  companions ;  and 
we  read  lluit  Manomet,  a  king,  a  conqueror,  and  an 
accounted  prophet,  stript  himself  of  his  royal  cloak, 
to  tivow  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  an  author.  But 
all  this  has  passed  away,  and  ^ere  is  now  little  left, 
to  incite  to  high  end^vour  the  mind  of  him  who, 
with  the  loftiest  genius,  needs  an  incitement  more 
powterfiil  dian  the  love  of  gain,  or  even  than  the  pro- 
ject of  general  cdebrity. 

The  distance  to  Vaucluse  from  Avignon  is  about 
six  leagues.  I  Idred  a  od[>riolet  for  the  journey,  and 
left  Avignon  about  nine  o*clodc.  The  road  between 
Av^on  and  risk,  a  small  town  about  a  leagne  and 
a  quarter  6om  Vaucluse,  is  any  thing  but  interesting. 
Hie  soil  is  covened  with  stones,  and  vines,  t^di  ge> 
ntraUy  flourish  best  in  such  company  ;  and'the  only 
ttees  aie  oUves,  and  some  few  mulberries.  But  let 
me  do  justice  to  the  skies  of  this  latitude,  which  were 
doudless  and  beautiful ;  and,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  sm  was  somev^iat  too  pow^ful,  any  eomitry 
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viust  hare  looked  well  under  so  serene  a  heaven. 
'the  heat  was  indeed  oppresave ;  field<*kboiir  seemed 
to  be  suspended  :  I  saw  the  labourers  lying  ahnost 
naked  under  every  tuft  of  trees ;  and  I  mund  it  ne« 
cessary  more  than  once  to  draw  up  at  any  spot  where 
the  friendly  shade  of  a  rather  larger  tree  than  usual 
0ung  itself  across  the  road.  As  I  approached  I'lsky 
the  country  swelled  into  ludulations^  but  without 
any  improvement  in  beauty.  The  two  hills  were  yet 
stony,  and  covered  with  vines ;  and  the  trees,  except* 
ing  some  almond-trees^were  still  olives ;  yet  how  de<* 
lusive  even  this  might  appear  in  description  I  ^  An 
midulating  country  spread  on  every  side-^-knollsy 
dothed  to  the  summit  with  fresh  and  luxurious  vines, 
laden  with  their  rich  burden,  rose  by  the  way-sidsi-^ 
whUe  copses  of  almond->trees,  olives  and  mulberry,  filU 
od  the  hollows,  and  dotted^he  neighbouring  acclivi* 
ties. "  This  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  style  of  com-' 
position,  and  in  &ct  the  easiest ;  but  even  on  my 
way  to  Vauduse,  I  will  nc^  vamp  xxp  a  country  that 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

The  heat  was  so  intense,  and  I  travelled  so  slowly, 
that  I  did  not  arrive  at  Tlsle  until  nearly  two  o'dodk. 
Here  I  found  an  improvement--*!  found  water  and 
shade.  LTste  is  indeed  sunrounded  and  intersected  by 
different  streams  of  the  Souigue,  which  issues  firom 
the  fountain  of  Vauduse ;  and  a  fine  row  of  elms  lines 
the  avenues  that  lead  in  and  out  of  the  town.  The 
adjacent  country,  too,  is  tderably  well  covered  with 
pedlars,  willows  and  olives-*^none  of  them  indeed 
beaut&i  trees--^ut  better  a  thousand  times  than 
dwar6sh  vines.  LTsle  is  quite  celebrated  for  the  excel* 
knee  of  its  auberge  ;  and  as  I  preferred  visiting  Vau^ 
eluse  in  the  eveningi  because  Gvery  pleasing  scene  is 
viewed  to.gr^ter  advantage  at  such  an  hour,  I  osdetp 
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ed  dinner  at  Flsle,  and  sought  the  ishelter  of  a  daik, 
cool  room,  where,  reversing  the  order  of  things,  I 
indulged  in  a  siesta  hefore,  in  place  of  after  dinner.: 
and  so  recherche  a  dinner  as  the  auhergiste  at  I'lsle 
produced,  and  so  choice  a  hottle  of  St  George,  were 
admirable  preparatives  for  a  visit  to  the  love-seat  of 
an  unimpassioned  poet.  I  was  in  no  haste  to  leave 
these  delicacies,  for  the  sun  yet  shone  fiercely  down  ; 
and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  a  man  seated  as  I 
was,  &lls  into  the  most  agreeable  train  of  thought 
in  the  world.  I  left  Tlsle  about  six  o'clock,  and,  pass- 
ing through  a  tolerably  agreeable  country,  in  less  than, 
an  hour  turned  into  the  VaUey  of  Vaucluse — which- 
is  rather  a  defile  than  a  valley.  On  the  left,  it  is 
bounded  by  a  steep  rocky  accUvity  ;  and  below  the. 
road  on  the  right,  flows  the  limpid  and  rapid  Sourgue, 
skirted  by  a  stripe  of  the^  finest  verdure,  about  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  broad.  Beyond  this,  another 
range  of  rocky  hiUs  bounds  the  right  side  of  the  defile. 
After  following  the  stream  upward  about  half  a  mile 
— the  defile  continuing  to  be  of  the  same  breadth, 
but  exhibiting  features  of  more  rudeness  and  grandeur 
— I  reached  the  little  village  of  Vauduse,  which  is 
only  a  few  houses  and  an  inn. 

From  this  little  village  to  the  fountain,  a  narrow 
path  leads  up  the  ravine  by  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
which  is  a  rapid  the  whole  way  firom  the  fountain  to 
the  village.  The  defile  grows  gradually  narrower, 
and  the  scenery  becomes  at  every  step  wilder  and 
grander  and  more  steril.  There  is  now  no  green 
stripe  by  the  margin  of  the  Sourgue.  Huge  blocks 
of  rock  lie  in  its  channel,  and  are  strewed  on  every 
hand ;  and  the  sides  of  the  defile  approach  nearer  to 
eadi  other.  -  After  about  twenty  minutes  walk,  the 
defile  is  seen  to  terminate  in  a  huge  perpendicular 
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.  rock,  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  this 
rock  is  the  suhlime  portal  of  the  fountain  of  Vau- 
duse.  As  we  approach  nearer,  the  scene  becomes- 
more  striking  and  majestic.  The  rocks  stand  around- 
like  pillars  and  pyramids — ^behind  them  the  walls  of 

.the  defile  rise  inaccessible — the  stream  is  now  al- 
most a  cataract — and  a  few  cypress-trees  lean  over 
it ;  and  high  among  the  rocks,  are  seen  the  almost 
vanished  ruins  of  the  castle,  said  to  have  been  in 
other  days  the  stronghold  of  the  Lords  of  Vaucluse. 
It  must  indeed  have  been  a  stronghold,  for  the  rocks 
beneath  are  totally  inaccessible.  Let  me  say,  that  I 
scarcely  recollect  any  scene  I  have  ever  looked  upon, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pass  of  Mount  Albula  in 
the  Grisons,  that  presented  features  of  wilder  or 
more  desolate  sublimity. 

Scrambling  among  the  rocks,  I  now  stood  before 
the  celebrated  fountain  of  Vauduse.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  yards,  rose  above  me  the  huge  bald 
rock  I  have  mentioned,  its  front  inclining  a  little 
forward  from  the  perpendicular ;  and  about  half  way 
up,  springing  from  two  fissures,  hung  two  fig-trees^ 
green  and  flourishing.  In  front,  the  under  part  of 
this  rock  showed  a  wide  arch,  the  entrance  .to  a 
cavern  ;  and  beneath  the  arch  slept,  dark  and  deep, 
the  >  fountain  of  Vaucluse.  I  made  my  way  down 
the  rock  that  inclines  upwards  from  the  water,  that 
I  iQight  look  into  the  cavern.  The  rocky  ehamber 
of  the  fountain  appeared  to  me,  as  far  as  the  gloom 
^rmitted  me  to  ascertain  its  size,  to  be  about  thirty 
yards  in  diameter;  and  the  roof,  in ^ most  places^ 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  foun- 
.tain;  The  water  is  perfectly  tranquil ;  there  is  no 
4)piling  up,  or  swelling  out  as  from  a  spring — ^this, 
.as  well  as  the  apparent  blackness  of  the  water/  being 
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owing  to  its'  great  deptlu  The  fountaui  has  cAen 
been  sounded,  bul  ineffectuaUj— not  beoftuse  it  is 
bottomlessy  but  probably  because  the  force  of  the 
spring  biusting  inwards,  added  to.  the  ineffictencv  of 
the  instrument  used,  has  prevented  the  lead  nora 
reaching  the  bottom.  That  it  is  of  great  depth,  is, 
however,  indiinutable.  I  remarked,  in  descending 
to  the  brink  of  the  fountain,  a  slight  violet  odonr» 
whidi  I  at  first  imagined  arose  from  the  water ;  but, 
upon  looking  more  narrowly  at  the  rocks,  I  found  it 
proceeded  from  a  deep  red  vegetable  substance  which 
grew  upon  them^— I  think  the  Bi/&sus  joLUhus  of 
Linnaeus. 

The  fountain  of  Vauduse  presents  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect,  at  the  season  when  I  saw  it,  and  when 
it  is  seen  after  a  continuance,  of  heavy  rain.  In  dry 
weather,  it  is,  as  I  have  described  it,  a  smooth,  deep 
fountain,  confined  to  its  rocky  chamber ;  and  when 
IB  this  state,  it  escapes  by  subterranean  passages  into 
the  bed  of  the  Sourgue.  Wh^i  the  fountain  is 
high,  these  passages  are  insufficient ;  the  caveni  is 
no  longer  visible,  fi>r  the  water  reaches  the  roo^  and 
pours  into  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  form  of  a  eas- 
cade.  In  this  state,  however,  it  must  lose  that  dm- 
racter  which  to  me  is  its  chief  attraction~>-diat  chann 
of  stillness,  placidity  and  depth,  which  hangs  over 
its  rodcy  basin.  The  cascade  may  be  fine,  but  I 
am  sure  I  should  have  felt  disappointment  had  I 
seen  it  thus. 

Nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen,  has  so  much  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations  as  Vauduse.  Thiese  are 
rarely  equalled  by  realities,  but  exceeded  scaccdy 
ever;  yet,  such  is  the  fru^  in  this  one  instance*  I 
was  not  deeeised  by  the  misrepresentations  of  tnv^ 
.lers,  fiyr  I  had  never  read  any  account  of  V^udnse. 
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t*  iMd  imagined  to  mysdf  a  cool»  ckst 
Yvjdi  a  grassy,  or  pezbaps  a  rocky  margin ;  but  I  ymB 
not  prepared  to  find  it  surrounded  by  such  seeneacy 
as  1  had  rarely  looked  upon  even  in  Switserlano. 
The  words  applied  by  Rousseau  to  Meillerie,  might, 
with  even  greater  truth,  be  spoken  of  Yauduseb 
**  Ce  lieu  solitaire  forme  un  riduxt  sauvage  et  d^ 
sett,,  mais  plein  de  ces  sortes  de  beaiit6s  qui  ne 
plaismit  qu'aux  &mes  sensibles,  et  parousBsent  hom* 
oljes'  aux  autres  •  •  •  £n  compazant  im  si  doux  sejow 
aux  obiets  qui  renvironnent,  il  semUoit  qui  oe  Heu 
dttt  ^tre  Tasile  de  deux  amans  echiq)p^  seulsau 
bouleversement  de  la  nature.  '^ 

The  mean  tempeiatuie  of  the  fomitain  of  Van* 
ehise  is  10«dO  of  Reaumur.  Its  greatest  annual  ya^ 
riation  is  not  more  than  0.90 ;  its  greatest  cokbest 
being  in  the  month  of  Apiil,  and  the  least  in  Sep* 
lember.  The  fountain,  when  at  its  lowest,  ejects  a 
cubic  &thom  of  water  every  second,  three  when  at 
its  highest  elevation,  and  two  in  its  mean  stalek 
This,,  by  simple  nndripHcataon»  gives  upwaida  of 
sixtyi-tliree  mmions  of  cubic  &thoms  in  the  year,  olr 
13,627,872,000  cubic  &et. 

As  I  letumed  &om  the  fountain  tothe  viili^  I 
noticed  inniimewthle  wiid  flowers  by  the  way^side ; 
but  a  catalogue  of  them  would  scarcely  be  interest- 
ing. The  defile  of  Vaucluse  is  known,  however,  to 
k»  afertile  field  ior  the  botanist ;  and  I  was  infiann- 
ed  from  good  authority,  that,  between  the  village 
ttd  the  fountain,  no'  fewer  than  700  vaaetaes  of 
|ilfait8.^Bie  to  be  found. 

I  did  not  return  to  ITsIe  that  night,  but  saun- 
;tei8d  and  lingered  in  the  defile  till  dark,  and 
ib«n.took  up  my  abode  for  that  night,  and  part  of 
aufijigsff  at. the  aubeif^  tft  VauclMBe,  not  sacele- 
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biatod  as  its  lival  at  risk,  but  quite  good'enoui^ 
fi>r  any  one  who  has  just  letiirned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Countaui  of  Vaucluse. 

By  the  side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  little  gaiden 
and  a  meadow,  which  are  called,  by  the  inlu^ntaafts^ 
the  Grarden  of  Petrarch.  A  high  rock  rises  above 
it,  on  the  southern  side ;  and  there  is  a  natural 
grotto  in  the  rock,  about  thirty  feet  long  and  fifteen 
wide,  which  is  also  called  the  Grotto  of  Petrarch ; 
and  probably  both  the  gaiden  and  the  rock  are  justly 
named ;  for  their  features  agree  with  the  descriptioii 
given  by  Petrarch  himself  of  his  retreat.  He  sajjOy 
in  one  of  his  Latin  Epistles,  ^'  On  one  side,  my 
garden  is  bounded  by  a  deep  river ;  on  another^  by 
a  ru^ed  mountain,  a  barrier  against  the  noon-day 
heats,  and  which  never  refuses,  not  even  at  mid-day, 
to  lend  me  its  firiendly  shade ;  but  the  sweet  air 
xeaches  me  through  all  obstacles.  In  the  distanoes 
a  surly  wall  makes  me  inaeoessible  to  both  man  and 
beast." 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptaticm  of  adding  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  Latin  Epistles  of  Petrarch— less  flu- 
nerally  known  than  his  Sonnets — descrqitive  of  Jhis 
manner  of  life  in  the  solitude  which  he  had  chosen. 
*^  You  have  heard  me  speak, "  said  he  to  the  friend 
•to  whom  he  indites  the  first  epistle  of  the  Third 
Book,  ^'  of  my  war£Eue  with  the  Nymphs,  who  reign 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  that  loss  themselves  in  the 
douds.  It  is  from  these  that  the  Sourgue^  transpA- 
rent  as  crystal,  rolls  over  its  emerald  bed ;  and  by  its 
bank,  I  cultivate  a  little  steril  and  stony  spot,  idiidi 
I  have  destined  to  the  Muses;  but  the  jeakss 
Nymphs  dispute  the  possession  c^  it  with  me ;  Hmf 
destroy,  in  the  sprii^  the  labours  of  my  surnqtSr. 
I  bad  c<mquered  from  them  a  little  meadow,  and 
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iiad  not  enjoyed  it  long,  when,  upon  my  return  from 
a  journey  into  Italy,  1  found  that  they  had  robbed 
me  of  all  my  possession.  But  I  was  not  to  be  dis- 
eouraged :  I  collected  the  labourers,  the  fishermen, 
and  the  shepherds,  and  raised  a  rampart  against  the 
Nymphs ;  and  there  we  raised  an  altar  to  the  Muses ; 
but,  alas  I  experience  has  proved,  that  it  is  vain  to 
battle  with  the  elements.  I  no  longer  dispute  with 
the  Sourgue  a  part  of  its  bed ;  the  Nymphs  have 
gained  the  victory.  There  is,  however,  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  a  little  angle,  where  I  have  re-establish- 
ed the  Muses ;  and  this  asylum  is  sufficient :  it  is 
well  guarded  ;  for  if  the  Nymphs  would  chase  them 
horn  this  retreat,  they  must  carry  away  the  mountain 
also*" 

•  In  another  place,  he  says : — **  Here  I  please  my- 
self with  tny  little  gardens  and  my  narrow  dwelling, 
i 'want  nothing,  and  look  for  no  £ivours  from  for- 
tune. If  you  come  to  me,  you  will  see  a  solitary, 
who  wanders  in  the  meadows,  the  fields,  the  forests, 
and  the  mountains,  resting  on  the  mossy  grottos,  or 
beneath  the  shady  trees.  Your  friend  detests' the 
intrigues  of  court,  the  tumult  of  cities,  and  flies  fix>m 
the  abodes  of  pageantry  and  pride.  Equally  re- 
moved from  ioy  or  sadness,  he  passes  his  days  in 
the  most  profound  calm,  happy  to  have  the  Muses 
for  his  companions,  and  the  song  of  birds  and  the 
muimurof  the  stream  for  his  serenade  ...  I  have 
but  few  servants,  but  many  books.  Sometimes  you 
witt  find  me  seated  upon  the  bank  of  the  river ; 
sometimes  stretched  upon  the  yielding  grass ;  and, 
enviable  power !  I  have  all  my  hours  at  my  own  dis- 
fUMal,  for  it  is  rarely  that  I  see  any  one.  Above  all 
lMfig8>  I  delight  Xq  taste  the  swe^  of  leisure ;  some** 
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times  fixing  ray  eyes  upoa  one  object^  ami  tbeat  •!«- 
lowing  them  to  wander  over  all. " 
.  One  more  extract  from  one  of  his  manuscripts 
will  suffice.  ^*  The  only  woman  whom  I  everse^ 
is  ft  black  servant,  dry  and  withered  like  the  deserti 
of  Lybia.  Here,  neither  the  harmony  of  htun^ 
voices  nor  of  instruments  reaches  my  ear.  X  heiv 
only  Uie  lowing  of  cattle^  the  bleating  of  sheep^  the 
warbling  of  biids,  and  Uie  munnmwg  of  waters.  I 
am  silent  from  morning  mitfl  night,  for  X  have  no 
one  to  speak  to.  The  people,  who  are  ooeupi^  ill 
eultivating  their  vines,  or  mending  their  netS)  uadev* 
Stand  not  the  charms  of  conversation,  m>r  ^.syiVH 
pathies  of  life.  I  often  content  myself  with  sharisig 
black  bread  with  my  valet,  and  I  enjoy  it^  This 
man  reproaches  me  with  the  severity  of  the  life 
which  I  lead ;  but  as  for  me,  I  find  it  easier  to  ao^ 
custom  myself  to  the  simple  food  of  ^  pooi^  thaa 
to  a  more  artificial  way  ^  life*  Figs^  grape%  wal- 
nuts, a]monds*-^hese  are  my  delights*  My  table  is 
also  graced  with  the  fish  that  abound  in  my  river ; 
and  it  is  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  to  watdb  the 
fish^men  deaw  their  nets,  and  to  draw  them  m^sdL 
All  about  me  is  changed*  I  used  once  to  dress  my- 
self with  care ;  now  you  would  believe  me  a  Jabourr 
er  or  a  shephe^  My  house  reywmUes  that  of  Fa- 
bius  or  of  Cato*  I  have  but  a  valet  jaad  a  dq& 
The  house  of  my  servant  adjoins  my  owai*.  I  eaB 
him  whai  I  want  him ;  and  i^en  I  have  .no  mtosp 
need  of  him,  he  returns  home. " 

These  passaees  neither  copvey  to  us  tk.wj,&^ 
vourable  idea  of  Petrarch's  mind  ^d  ehamrlei^f  net; 
make  us  envious  of  his  way  of  life*  I  wsill .  sayriwiir 
thing  oi  Laura,  because  all  the  world  is-ac^uaiotet 
with  as  much  as  can  be  known  of  the  history,  of  .his 
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kve>  and  witk  the  sonnets  that  luive  rendered  them 
both  immortaL 

'  Of  the  house  of  Petraix^  not  a  trace  remains.  It 
iacertam  -that  it  was  situated  somewhere  between  the 
village  and  the  fountain  ;  because  he  tells  us  in  one 
<tf  his  Bpistlesy  that  his  ho«ae  is  sitaated  between  his 
gardens ;  and  one  of  these  is  known  to  have  been 
ftdjoining  to  the  viUage,  the  other  •dose  to  the  foua* 
lain ;  fer  so  he  also  telk  ns. 

A  momkig  visit  to  the  fountain  abated  nothing  of 
the  pleaMve  I  had  fek  the  evening  before,  in  con* 
atmpiating  the  magnificent  scenery  around.  Indeed» 
fiiomiag  is  peouiiarfy  in  unison  with  the  coolness  and 
freshness  of  a  fouotatn ;  and  a  ibaught  of  its  crystal 
crater,  »  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  produoed^-oh  I 
kow  unpoctical  I— *«  most  oonveni^it  appetite  for  the 
liveak&st  of  classic  troot  of  Vaiuduse,  which*  aloi^ 
tsrish  other  delicacies,  were  set  before  me*  I  had 
oinost  ibrgotten  to  meation,  tliat  the  village  is  adorns 
«d  by  a  simple  unpretending  monument  to  the  me* 
Mary  of  IVttrarch ;  bat  the  history  of  the  monument 
is  curious.  A  committee  of  the  inhabitants  super** 
•Bdended  the  disposal  and  erection  of  the  monument ; 
jmd  where-^-oh  I  ye  admirer  of  the  wild  and  savag? 
tn  nature— -where  do  yoei  suppose  the  inhabitants  oi 
'  Vancluse  placed  this  monument?  But  remoaber  that 
4kt  iidiabitaiits  of  Vaiiduse  are  French*  and  there- 
^sfe  wonder  the  less.  Tliey  ^aced  the  tiim  white 
-nottument  within  ten  ynrds  of  the  dark  msjestic 
Toek  that  rises  above  the  fountain  I  I  am  happy> 
now  that  the  Bourbon  fiunily  has  passed  into  the  ob- 
fivion  it  deserves,  to  be  able  to  say  one  kind  thing 
<if  any  of  that  Men  race.  The  Duchess  D' Aogou- 
itee,  tiaveUiiig  throng  die  South  of  Fnuioe,  Tinted 
•Vaiidvse ;  andy  9mng  the  moaumont  in  tb^  pbfie 
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to  which  the  taste  of  the  committee  had  adjad^ged  k^ 
her  Royal  Highness  took  upon  herself  to  oraer^ita 
Temoval ;  and  it  no#  stands  in  the  little  s^are  or 
market-place  of  the  viUage^  I  have  nothing  more  to 
add  of  Vaucluse. 

I  left  Vaucluse  to  xetum  to  Avignon,  after  an 
early  dinner,  with  every  pro^ct  of  being  overtaken 
l^  a  storm,  which  soon  came  on.  It  proved  to  be 
one  of  those  violent  winds  to  which  the  southern 
parts  of  France  are  so  liable,  and  which  are,  in  their 
nature  and  effects,  peculiar  to  the  provinces  lying 
around  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  This  wind,  called  in 
l^ovence  Bise^  is  the  Circius  of  the  ancients,  men* 
tioned  by  Seneca,  Pliny,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo.  Dio- 
dorus,  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  his  history,  says,  ^^  The 
wind  blows  with  so  much  impetuosity,  thstt  it  raisei 
up  stones  larger  than  the  iSst,  and  clouds  of  graveL 
It  is  so  violent,  that  it  carries  away  the  arms  and 
toothing  from  the  soldiers,  and  throws  over  horses 
and  their  riders."  And  Strabo,  in  speaking  of  the 
field  of  Hercules,  situated  between  MarseiUes  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhone^  says,  ''  The  north  wind 
is  so  horrible  and  violent  in  tlus  place,  that  it  carriea 
stones  before  it,  llurows  over  men  and  their  chariots^ 
and  snatches  from  them  their  arms  and  their  clothes." 
Any  one  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  travel  in  the 
south  of  France  during  the  prevalence  of  this  fbriom 
'bisCy  will  be  able  to  recognise  the  truth  of  these  de- 
scriptions. I,  more  than  once,  left  the  carriage,  fear- 
ful that  it  might  be  blown  over ;  and  my  fiice  bore 
-painful  evidence  of  the  showers  of  small  gravel  wtdak 
It  carried  along  with  it.  This  wind  is  the  curse  of 
all  these  provinces ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possibly  in 
travelling  through  this  country,  to  meet  a  greater 
misfortune  than  a  Use  wind,  especially  if  the  won! 
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^  meet"  be  iaterpreted  literally*  It  was  opposed  to 
me  all  the  way  to  Avignon,  and  rendered  the  jour- 
ney one  of  the  most  unpleasant  I  ever  recollect.  Its 
eSect  upon  the  frame,  too,  is  singularly  disagreeable; 
it  parches  the  mouth  and  throat,  creates  a  feeling  of 
suffocation,  and  seems  to  dry  up  the  whole  juices  of 
the  body. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

« 

JOURNEY  TO  NISMES— NISMES. 

Jfynoranee  cfaome  TraveUera — Journey  to  the  Pont  de  Gard 
•-^Its  Magnificence^~-Arrwal  at  Ntsmes— Necessary  Pri" 
wxtiona^  Ckarvuter  of  Nisme» — lu  AnUquitie^^Errtn 
upon  the  Subject  of  French  Pciiteneu. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Avignon  to  Nisme»*» 
one  of  these  passing  within  less  than  a  league  of  tbe> 
Pont  de  Gardy  th^t  most  imposing  among  Roman  re- 
mains, of  all  that  are  to  be  fomid  out  of  Italy.  No 
one,  therefore,  travelling  from  Avignon  to  Nisnies* 
can  do  otherwise  than  choose  this  road.  I  cannot 
help  mentioning,  in  this  place,  the  extreme  ignorance 
of  purpose  with  which  some  persons  traveL  A  par- 
ty of  young  EngHsmnen,  who  descended  the  Rhone 
along  with  me,  did  not  seem  to  be  provided  with 
even  the  common  knowledge  afforded  by  a  guide- 
book ;  for  one  of  them,  when  near  Avignon,  asked 
me,  how  one  could  get  from  Avignon  to  Geneva  ? 
Finding  that  they  had  left  Geneva  behind,  they  xe- 
solved  upon  travelling  through  the  southern  pfo- 
vinces ;  but  never  having  he^  of  either  VaucJuse: 
or  the  Pont  de  Gard,  they  visited  neither  the  om 
nor  the  other,  until  meeting  them  again  accidentalijTi 
in  the  Hotel  de  Luxembourg  at  Nismes,  and  Qati^> 
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nAy  aakii^  how  they  liked  the  Font  de  Gaid,  they 
went  back  all  the  way  from  Montpelier  to  see  it ; 
becsose,  aa  one  said,  ^*  people  may  ask  about  it  at 
home." 

I  left  Avignon  en  cabriolet^  the  morning  after  I 
ffltumed  £rom  Vauduse ;  and  journeyed  t^ugh  a 
very  uninteresting  country — ^the  sweet  ProveHoe*  It 
was  not,  however,  a  plain,  but  a  constant  succession  of 
law  hills,  many  of  them  covered  with  vines,  and  most 
of  them  sprinkled  with  olives.  In  the  mormng,  the 
Use  blew  furiously,  and  the  £rst  part  of  the  journey 
was  made  by  it  both  uncomfortable  and  dangerous ; 
but  it  suddenly,  fell,  and  a  perfect  calm  succeeded* 
Abovyb  joid-day,  I  reached  the  point  where  the  road 
diverges  to  the  Pont  de  Gard ;  and,  leaving  my  ca- 
briolet at  an  auberge,  I  walked  towards  me  aque- 
duct. However  uninteresting  Provence  is  in  some 
rec^peds,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  fine  field  for  the  bota- 
XttSL  I  picked  up,  in  this  short  walk,  innumerable 
wild  flowers ;  and,  in  many  places,  the  air  was  filled 
wkh  ^e  fragrance  of  aromatic  plants.  Lavender, 
smeet  m^oram,  and  peppermint,  were  thickly  scat- 
teired  around ;  and  all  the  acclivities  were  covered 
wit^  box  in  flower. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  impression-  made  iqp- 
n»l»e  by  the  first  view  of  the  Pont  de  Gard ;  and 
the  impression  was  not  diminished  by  a  nearer  op* 
proach  to  it.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
i^b^lid  relics  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and,  whether 
to  4he  antiquarian,  or  to  the  mere  lover  of  the  pic- 
ta^ue  and  the  sublime,  it  must  ever  be  looked 
up&n  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  mo- 
ntttnents  of  antiquity.  Even  were  there  no  Pont  tie 
G^Mtl,  the  valley  of  the  Gardon  would  be  beautiful ; 
but^  >9fasimi  by  this  majestic  aqueduct,  the  charac? 
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ter  of  sublimity  is  added  to  the  naturally  piotcy^es^tfl 
leatures  of  the  valley. 

Antiquarians  are  nearly  agreed,  that  thie  P6nt  d0 
Grard  is  a  part  of  that  stupendous  aqueduct,  wkick 
conveyed  to  Nismes  the  waters  of  the  Erne  and  the 
Airau — ^both  having  their  sources  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Uzes  ;  and  which  must,  therefore,  luive  beeli 
upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  length.  The  two  sides 
di  the  valley,  or  banks  of  the  Gardon,  connected 
by  this  aqueduct,  are  distant  from  each  other  about 
800  Teet.  The  aqueduct  is  formed  upon  thtat 
bridges,  one  above  the  other ; — ^the  total  height  £roili 
die  level  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  aqueduct  b^ 
ing  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet.  The  nndermofil 
of  the  bridges  consists  of  six  arches,  through  "te 
largest  of  which  the  river  passes.  The  middle  bric^ 
has  eleven  arches  ;  and  tne  uppermost  has  tliirty*fivB 
arches.  Above  this  is  the  aqueduct,  which  i«  fotfr 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  four  reet  wide.  The  archoi^ 
both  of  the  lower  and  of  the  middle  bridge,  are  ud^ 
equal ;  which,  if  it  does  not  increase  the  archifee<i^ 
tural  beauty  of  the  structure,  certainly  adds  to  ilB 
picturesque  effect.  The  two  lower  stories  of  tike 
bridge  are  formed  of  hewn  stones,  placed  togeUier 
without  the  aid  of  any  cement ;  but  the  mason-wotk 
underneath  the  aqueduct  is  of  rough  stones  cemetil^ 
ed,  by  which  all  filtration  was  of  course  prevented. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  this  stupendous  relic  with* 
out  the  truest  delight.  There  is  no  occasion  to  en* 
t^  into,  and  understand  the  details  of  antiquarianisHiy 
that  we  may  enjoy  its  magnificence.  As  a  fine  and 
imposing  object,  in  connection  vrith  the  surrocoldittg 
sceneiy,  it  is  worth  a  pilgrimage  ; — as  a  relic  of  othe^ 
days,  it  is  wonderfid  and  impressive.  We  know  not 
the  precise  era  of  its  construction ;  but  we  kaow^at 
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HvO'thoaSioid  yean  have  nearly  di^sed  sinOe  the  Ro- 
man workmen  rested  upon  the  sunmit,  and  threw 
4owa  their  took*  All  that  these  Romans  attempted, 
^ras  oommeneurate  with  the  extent  and  seeming  sta- 
UUty  of  the  empire ;  but  they  guessed  not  that  the 
work  of  their  hammer  and  their  chisel  would  outlive 
41  thousand  yeaisy  the  glory  of  that  empire. 

I  do  not  knowy  whether  the  greatness  of  this  mo* 
iiument  is  most  con^icuous  seen  belowy  or  iErom 
its  summit.  The  traveller  must  view  it  from  both 
positional  I  remained  long  seated  underneath  a  rock, 
about  three  hundred  yards  down  the  river ;  and  from 
this  spot,  the  union  of  the  grand  and  the  picturesque>— * 
jpf  the  wild  romantic  features  of  nature,  with  the  ma- 
jastic  and  unperishing  work  of  art — is  complete*  I 
then  dimbed,  by  a  difficult  ascent,  among  rdcks  and 
tttDgled  shrubs,  to  the  summit ;  and  examined, 
^ough  not  with  a  critic's  eye,  the  aqueduct ;  and 
walked  along  and  through  it,  till  some  gaps  and 
doubtful  footing  forced  me  to  return*  The  stupen- 
dous dimensions  of  the  structure  are  made  more  ob- 
vious from  every  point,  by  the  erection  of  a  modem 
4xridge  across  the  river,  one  side  of  which  is  sup- 
ported upon  the  ancient  bridge.  The  modem  bridge 
is  fine  and  elevated ;  but,  oh  I  how  insignificant  be- 
ade  its  majestic  neighbour  I  The  top  parapet  of 
the  modem  bridge  does  not  reach  half  way  up  the 
lowest  tier  of  ardbes  of  the  Pont  de  Gard.  I  tumt 
^  away  unwillingly  from  this  imposing  monument, 
whidi  1  yet  often  see  in  fimcy,  spanning  the  deep 
velley^  seeming  like  a  bridge  constracted  for  the  use 
.of  giants*  radier  than  of  men-^the  work,  too,  of 
/colossal  hands. 

,.,  ■  Ib  returning  to  the  inn  where  I  had  left  my  cai^ 
;iiKg%I  kept  by  the  river-side,  in  place  of  going  aloqg 


the  road,  tiult  I  might  sot  lose  too  '«oon  the  view 
the  object  I  had  come  to  eee  i  but  findh^  that  tlM^ 
ewe  would  carry  me,  I  knew  not  how  &f,  out  of 
my  way,  I  endeavoured  to  find  a  pelb  to  the  rofl^y' 
by  orossing  a  thick  wood  that  lay  between  the  roadl^ 
aadtlie  liver ;  but  I  soon  lost  tnyeelf  in  iteintiicaoiesf 
and  when  i  emeiged  firom  it,  I  Ibtrad  that  I  hac^ 
wa&ed  two  hoars  without  having  advanced  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  Pont  de  Gard,     But  t 
aoaroely  regretted  this,  both  because  I  saw  onoe  tifore 
that  ratnes^;  c^ot  which  I  had  never  expected  U^' 
see  again ;  and  because,  in  my  wanderings  thiocgh 
the  wood,  I  had  found  verdure,  shade,  and  oeolneag 
all  rarities  in  Provence.     It  was  late  when  I  reach- 
ed the  a^)erge,  and  night  nvtien  I  arrived  at  NisuilBe^ 
ii^re  I  found  eKoellent  accomnodation  in  the  Ho* 
td  de  Luxembourg.     But  when  I  speak  of  exoel-> 
lent  accommodation  in  the  South  of  FVanoe,  thisr  ia 
to  be  understood  with  one  reserve  upon  its  exoel^ 
lenoe.     I  mean  fikh — particulaiiy  the  plague  of  fleas^ 
^Adch  abound  all  over  these  parts^-^ven  in  ^  very 
best  hotels.     I  have  firequent^  been  obd^ed  to  walk 
through  my  bed-room  from  one  chair  to  another ;  and 
I  always  &and  it  a  necessary  precaution  to  undiest 
upon  a  diair,  that  I  might  not,  by  putting  a  foot  up- 
on 4he  ground,  carry  into  bed  widi  me  half  a  score 
of  tormentors.  A  traveller  will  also  perhaps  look  up- 
on it  as  a  grievous  thing,  and  a  direct  proof  of  bad 
Aoeonmiodation,  that  if  he  ring  the  bell,  and  ask  far 
butter, — (for  what  Englishman  can  break&st  without 
Initter  ?)  the  answer  is,  "  II  fCy  en  a  pas* "    Pomr^ 
fuef  f    For  this  reason^  t^t  in  the  temperature  of 
the  South  of  France  daring  the  summer  months,  the 
OMly  kind  of  butter  that  could  be  procured  would  be 
Halted  butter,  which  niglrt  eak  a  RossiiMi)  but  ao^ 
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iko^  dse»  And  there  is  anotber  reason  why  but* 
^iC  is  not  to  be  had.  Pasture  is  scarce,  and  there* 
&ie  milk  is  scarce ;  and  all  the  milk  that  can  be  pro« 
cttied  is  used  Ibr  aife  au  laity  without  which,  it 
i».well  known,  a  Frenchman  cannot  exist.  It  is, 
theselbrey  quite  unnecessary  to  ring  the  bell  and  ask 
^  butter. 

I  like  Nismes  better  than  any  city  in  the  South 
of  France.  It  is  cleaner  than  any  of  the  othets*  There 
19 .rather  more  shade  about  it;  the  promenades  are 
finer ;  aifd  its  antiquities  give  to  it  a  pre-eminence  of 
oiiB  kind  oyer  every  city  in  Europe,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  cities  of  ItiUy.  Many  of  the  modem 
hspldiDgs,  too,  are  fine,  and  the  private  houses  are 
w^etable,  if  not  handsome.  "[Die  streets  Indeed 
would  have  been  better,  had  they  been  a  little  nar- 
ro¥fer;  £>r  it  is  not  possible  to  walk  through  the 
town  as  in  Avignon,  without  stepping  out  of  thn 
st^^  At  Nismes  we  find  ourselves  arrived  in  th;|t 
latitadfl  where  night  is  converted  into  day.  During 
tbe  day,  the  streets  are  comparatively  deseed ;  but 
at.  sunset,  every  one  leaves  his  house ;  the  streets  and 
dieproin^iiades  are  crowded ;  and  until  after  midnight^ 
ijbm  is  nothing  hke  silence  in  any  part  of  the  town* 
. .  I  began  my  tour  of  the  antiquities  at  sunrise  next 
mpnuog ;  and  first  visited  the  Amphitheatre^  which- 
has  the  ieeputation  of  beiog  the  most  in  preservation 
of  any  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres  of  wn^ch  the  d- 
ti^  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France,  can  boast.  It  is  cer- 
lyttnly  the  most  pei&ct  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  ellip- 
tiisal  in  its  &Rtt.  Its  length  is  four  hundred  andtwehe 
^D^Aod  its  l»eadth  three  hundred  and  six  feet.  Thai 
yffH  all  round  ia,  entire^  and  is  embellished  by  two  row& 
qpflvof  sixty  arcades,  one  above  another.  The  good) 
tpul^^l  t^e  civil  authorities  of  Nioneshas^  ps&veiKUM 
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ed  all  building  in  the  immediate  neighbourbood  of 
this  i^lendid  remain.  A  large  void  space  abttost 
surroirnds  it,  and  it  is  open  towards  the  west,  to  xe-* 
ceive  the  rays  of  the  setting  stm.  How  insensiblif 
does  habit  render  ns  both  to  beauty  and  deformity  t 
I  noticed  hundreds,  I  might  say  thousands,  of  tile  iii<^ 
habitants  pass  across  the  square  ;  and  I  scarcely  saw 
one  turn  his  eyes  towards  that  glorious  edifice,  which 
is  not  only  the  pride  of  the  city,  but,  as  a  reHc  of 
past  ages,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  monumentg 
that  the  world  contains. 

The  interior  of  the  Amphitheatre  fuUy  matntafliB 
the  interest  awakened  by  viewing  the  exterior.  Thit^ 
ty-five  rows  of  steps,  once  the  seats  of  the  spectators^ 
rise  the  whole  way  round  from  the  arena  to  the 
summit  of  the  wall ;  and  all  is  yet — ^not  indeed  as  iS 
was  two  thousand  years  ago,  but— in  such  a  condi* 
tion  as  might  lead  one  unacquainted  with  antiqmties 
to  guess,  that  three  or  four  hundred  years  had  per^ 
haps  passed  over  it.  Rank  grass  indeed  grows  on 
the  arena ;  and  weeds,  and  flowers,  and  tangled  roots, 
spring  up  among  the  seats,  and  creep  over  the  wa]i»; 
and  wild  fowls  nestle,  and  lizards  play,  in  their  crevi* 
oes ;  but  the  walls  are  solid,  and  the  stone-seats  are  aft 
there ;  and  [Spectators  might  yet  assemble,  and  gladi»- 
t(n3  %ht,  within  its  precincts.  It  is  said  that  ttoB 
amphitheatre  sufficed  to  contain  25,000  spectators. 
Li  this,  however,  I  suspect  there  is  some  exagger^ 
ation.  I  judge  by  the  comparative  size,  and  num*> 
ber  of  persons  seated  in  the  buildings  hi  the  Sparttsh 
cities,  which  are  decticated  to  the  buU-fights.  Tfa^ 
construction  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  Rontaa 
amphitheatre,  excepting  that  they  are  generally  di^t 
eular,  in  place  of  being  elliptical.  About  a  year  A 
ter  aeeiiig  the  Amphitheatre  of  Nismes^  I  stm-^tm 
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Spanish  buD-fights ;  and  preserving  tbeii  a  toleiubljr 
aecurate  recollection  of  the  Amphitibeatre  of  Nismes^ 
I  thoiqB^ht  the  Plaza  de  los  Toros  at  Madrid  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  size  of  the  Roman  amphi- 
ijieatre,  and  yet  the  former  will  not  contain  more, 
than  20,000  spectators. 

The  French  govemment-^be  it  Bouibon,  Corsican^ 
oar  any  other — deserves  praise  on  account  of  the  jeal- 
ous care  with  which  it  watches  over  the  preservation 
of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  that  are  found  in 
France.  I  noticed  at  the  Amphitheatre,  and  at  all 
the  other  antiquities  of  Nismes,  guards  placed,  to 
protect  them  against  the  injuries  of  the  mischievous 
or  the  thoughtless.  This  feeling  of  reverence,  which 
no  doubt  has  its  origin  in  French  vanity,  and  which 
has  probably  therefore  operated  £rom  the  earliest 
tiiBes,  is,  without  doubt,  one  cause  of  the  excellent 
pfeseivation  in  which  all  the  Roman  monuments  in 
France  are  still  found. 

From  the  Amphitheatre  I  directed  my  steps  to 
the  Maison  Carreer  the  absurd  name  by  which  this 
relic  is  known.  If  the  Pont  de  Gard  and  the  Am- 
phitheatre are  stupendous,  majestic  and  imposing, 
the  Maison  Carrie  is  beautiful.  Antiquarians,  I 
bdieve,  prefer  it  to  them  all;  partly  because  it  is  the 
most  penect  Roman  remain  to  be  found  in  the  world 
-—not  excepting  Italy;  and  partly  because  some 
mystery  was  long  supposed  to  hang  over  its  origin 
and  use.  This  ground  of  interest  is,  however,  I  be-< 
Heve^  nearly  at  an  end ;  for,  in  the  year  1758,  M. 
iS^gfUer  discovered  acddentidly  the  following  inscrip- 
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miiTVTls,-^which  proves  that  this  was  a  temple 
«iteli(|.int  hpnonr  i>i  Caias  and  Ladvs  C«9ar|  thf 


grandsons  of  Augustus.  It  was  thn€&ke  bufltatofe*'* 
time  aix>ut  the  middle  of  the  ei^th  oentmy  hetBt' 
the  foundatioi/of  Rome^-the  epoch  of  the  fifsl  es^ 
tdblishment  of  Christiamty.  From  the  name  Mai^ 
mn  Carrie^  it  may  be  gadiered,  diat  the  buOdkig  i^ 
lectangnlar*  It  is  an  oolong  square,  quite  en  pefity 
being  only  seventy-'five  feet  one  way,  and  thirty-nine 
the  other ;  and  the  height  is  also  thirty-nine  feet  t 
but  it  is  indeed  a  gem,  perfect  and  beautifuL  Withii^ 
it  is  adorned  by  thirty  odiumns  of  the  CanaAoBat 
style,  the  fiieze  and  cajntais  of  ^^lich  are  sculpiurod 
with  l^e  utmost  taste. 

Many  have  been  the  honours  rendered  to  the 
Maison  Carrie.  Architeots  from  all  parts  of  En* 
rope,  even  from  Rome,  have  travelled  to  Nismes^'  to 
take  models  from  it  in  plaster ;  and  Louis  XIV*  aft 
one  time  entertained  the  project  of  having  the  bmU<' 
ing  transported  to  Paris,  that  his  ardntects  n^g^ 
form  their  taste  upon  it ;  but  diis  enta|irise,  woidrf 
of  a  vain  king,  surrounded  by  parasites  who  teU 
him  that  his  power  is  bousifless,  was  found  to  bb 
perilous;  and  Nismes  has  retained  her  ornaments 
Antiquarians  say,  that  the  walls  of  this  temple  were 
covered  with  has  reliefe  in  niflri>le  and  bronce,  whidV  . 
have  been  destroyed  or  stolen ;  and  it  is  a  eorioiii 
feet,  that  the  temple  is  destitute  of  all  otiier  li^ife' 
than  that  vAnch  is  admitted  by  die  door. 

The  Anphitiieatre'and  tiie  Maison  CarrSe  mxt 
sufficient  for  one  day.  The  feranoon  was  indeed  iso 
intensdy  hot,  that  it  was  impossible  to  stir  out  of 
doors ;  but  the  ga£by  in  die  comt  of  tiie  hotel  ^ 
fords  an  airy  and  cool  promenade,  and  the  Idtehcn  a 
most  excellent  dinner.  Genoally,  thxouglRnit  Ae 
inties  in  the  SooA  of  France,  there  aee  two  tfofljte 
«Mdto--oBeathalf«p»t.one^tha  cAerat  first;  i^' 


die  principal  hotels;  and,  with  Ae  leeonecdcm  of 
these  Utiles  dh6te  fresh  in  my  memoiyy  I  csirnot 
reast  the  opportunib'  that  seems  to  he  open  to  me 
in- this  yolume,  of  calling  in  question  the  conectness 
of  two  Tery  conmson,  but  very .  enroneous  opiiiions* 
One  of  these  is,  that  the  French  are  the  most  polite 
people  in  the  world.  Now,  I  diink  predsefy  the 
leveise ;  and  that  the  middle  dasses  of  Frenchmen 
have  the  smallest  share  of  true  politeness  of  any 
people  in  the  world.  A  very  selfish  man  cannot  be 
poUte ;  and  a  very  self-conoeited  man  cannot  be  po* 
lite ;  and  I  think  no  one  who  understands  much  of 
French  diameter  will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  it  is 
not  untinctured  by  selfishness  or  vanity.  No  place 
is  better  suited  than  a  table  dThSte  for  discoveriiu; 
these  weaknesses,  especially  the  former ;  and  {  thins 
it  impossible  that  one  can  rise  from  a  UMe  d^hSte  in 
any  part  of  France,  without  an  un&vourable  impre^ 
sion  of  French  character,  particularly  of  French  po- 
liteness. Happy  is  the  man  who,  at  a  French  table 
iThStey  is  seated  near  the  {uresident  or  genial  carver ; 
or  who  has  the  courage  to.  be  independent  of  eti- 
quette, by  drawing  towards  him  whatever  dish  he 
mncies,  and  helping  himself  without  re^Eurding  his 
neighbours.  I  have  a  hundred  times  been  surprised 
at  the  cool  e&optery  with  which  a  Frenchman  will 
sweep  the  eatable  morsels  from  a  dish  of  .vdaille, 
and  pass  the  bare  bones  to  his  neighbour  with  the 
piettiest  bow  of  invitation,  and  perhaps  even>  *^  Mon^ 
sieur  veut  il  prendre  un  moreeau  de  vtMUe, " 
when  all  the  p<daille  has  been  trans&ired  to  his  own 
plate. 

But  another  frdling  besides  selfidmess,  contributes 
.towards  the  indvility.of  a  Frenchman  at  &Jabl€ 
d'hote — I  mean  his  love  of  eating*    Here  I  eome 
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to  tlM  <Am  enoiieoai  opinioji  «BlierUined  of  ^ 
Rmdi'^'-tlut  tbey  aee  small  eaum.  The  Fzeocii 
me  enoEmous  eatora;  and  I  do  not  really  think 
tiMte  MC  in  the  chaiacter  of  the  French,  any  jooi^ 
pKmnne&t  fattmes  than  their  lofe  of  eating  what  ie 
good,  and  their  love  oi  eating  imich*  The  Fren<^ 
endeayoor  to  get  over  the  charge  by  sayings  that,  if 
dicy  est  of  many  AingB^  they  take  iktle  of  each. 
Tina  is  ht  from  the  tcudu  A  Frenckman  will  take 
sf  •noup  and  iouittS  ak)ae>  as  uadk  as  would  suffice 
iot  the  dinasr  of  an  £ng^idiman  of  moderate  me- 
tate.  But  diis  is  oni^  the  oommcnct&ieai  o(  ois 
dinner :  his  caUktte  is  to  come,  kis  .pomati  is  to 
oone,  his  wilaiUey  his  rati^  his  giWar,  iiis  logmaeg^ 
loBtrfme^  his  dassert ;  nd  aloi^  with  ^kishede- 
voms-— £9r  eo^  wodd  aot  half  SKfireas  the  ei^gomeaB 
of  the  actkii--Jie  devoors  as  muck  bread  as  wonU 
serve  the  household  of  an  English  {un3y  &r  n  day ; 
wA.  iidiile  ke  ikus  gnmiandiM^  ke  will  turn  round 
to  you,  and  say,  ^^  Vmm  nuhrm  wttrngent  beauoettp^ 
fkufuenatu*"  And  let  it  be  reoc3iected,  that  it 
IS  not  once  a  day,  but  twice  or  three  times,  that  a 
F^enshman  makes  the  tow  of  soap  and  bee^  and 
outlet  and  fewl,  and  roast,  and  vegetflUes  and  dessert. 
His  dgeunS  ^  la  JburcheUe  scarcely  di£5srs  £com 
kb  dinner ;  and  his  supper  is  only  a  third  edttton  of 
the  same ;  and  yet  pec^e  are  so  absurd  aa  say,  that 
the  French  eat  litue*  I  lay  it  down  asagrasraL 
pontion,  that  every  Aenckman  is  an  enieuie ;  and 
that  epicurism  is  not  unfiequen%  slliea  with  ffa^ 
tony»  I  have  never  seen  the  pe(^  of  any  country 
knr  so  great  a  stress  t^n  their  dinner  as  the  French. 
%Am«  inner  is  scarodly  ever  out  of  Ikeir  mouths;  and 
not  F^cb  men  only^  but  French  women  also^. 
vaaifid  women  et  kmu  m»  eotitleA  to fascfaMed 
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tt&oi^  tlie  epicores.  I  ought  not  to  be  mtirely  ig* 
norant  of  French  propensities  and  habits,  for  I  have 
spent  altogether  nve  years  in  France  ;  and  I  wish  I 
|K>sses8ed  as  much  the  pow^,  as  I  have  the  inclina- 
tion»  to  draw  a  true  portrait  of  French  character. 

Although  the  Amphitheatre  and  the  Maison  Car- 
r6e  are  the  two  most  interesting  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity  in  Nismes,  there  are  several  others  deserv- 
ing of  a  visit ;  but  move  interesting  to  the  «ntiqiia- 
natty  than  to  the  traxeller  who  is  uninformed  imon 
liiese  matters*  Among  these  ihe  Tourmagney  from 
the  Latin  Tunis  nuign^  and  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city,,  are  the  only  relics  of  which  almost  any 
tidng  is  visibk.  The  Ibnaer  ia  one  of  the  towers 
af  toe  Roman  wall,  which  ww  once  flanked  by 
'ninety;  but  this,  it  is  believed,  was  the  greatest  of 
tbeaif  and  meant  lor  some  end-excluaiveh^  its  own. 
There  are  many  surmises  as  to  what  this  end  may^ 
liave  been ;  but  in^oiiies  of  this  Idad  aie  not  only 
vntnleissfeing,  but  as  fruitless  as  diey  are  useless*; 

I  was  pleased  in  bo  araall  degree  with  the  garden; 
of  Nismes,  which  ccmtuns  nany  Roman  remains,. 
•pttticBiaily  baths,  in  a  state  of  great  perfeotioa,  and 
«f  vast  extent ;  and  meonr  statuea  of  «iaperoi»  and 
MBBton.  But  tihe  chief  attnctioos  of  the  garden,. 
•  ape  its  pleasant  shades  and  charming  variety  of 
flowers,  among  whidi  I  hoouiated  eadi  of  the  three 
dftys  I  spent  at  Nismes,.  daring  smm  of  the  mom- 
ing  and  efvening  hours.  These  days  a«fficed  to.  gnb- 
li^  jcunosity,,  and.  I  le&  TSmim  fin:  MoBtpdiec 
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CHAPTER  VL 

MONTPELIER-KARBONNK 

Mbnlpdierf  iU  Climate  and  SeputtOion-^Mon^ffdier  m  u 
JUHdence — A  Jour  de  FSU-^AppareMt  Inconsitienciet  qf 
French  Character  ■■  Journey  to  Ifarhonn^r^Cette,  and  tfi 
Manufactory  of  Winea^La  Maladie  Noir^^Bezieres^^ 
French  Brandy  Manufactories  •--•N(arbo«ne''--Narbonne 
Honey '-^  Fruit  MarheU  Journey  to  Perpignaf^-^Tht 
Mediterranean^^Perpignan  and  its  PopmiadonF''4he  CSIa* 
del  ■JVandfc  Opinions  of  Prussia  cmd  JEnghmd'^Bx-' 
penses  in  the  South  of  France — Journey  to  Carcassonc-^ 
"  Hairbreadth  *  scapes** -^^  Quillan  —  XtiiMmar—  C^am^ 
payne  du  IBdi — Calrcassone — Husbandry  m  JLangmtdic^ 

The  country  between  Nismes  and  Montpelier  is  a 
wine^  olive,  and  firuit'Conntry ;  and  although  neither 
picturesque,  nor  in  any  way  remarkaUy  interesting 
It  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  country  lyii^ 
to.  the  east  of  it.  Montpelier  is  seen  at  a  consider- 
able distance  before  arriving  in  it,  seated  upon  two 
hills,  and  certai^y  presents  an  imposing  appearance. 
I  reached  this  celebrated  city  before  dinner,  and  es* 
tablished  myself  in  the  Hci;d  du  Midi* 

I  call  Montpdier  celebrated,  because  its  name  has 
.passed  into  a  byword  lor  salubrity  of  dimate.  Every 
country  has  its  Mon^adter.  In  England,  several 
spots  have  claimed  to  be  its  Montpelier.  Scotland 
has  also  its  Montpelier.  Nancy  is  the  Mon^ielier 
of  the  North  of  France ;  Utrecht  the  Mon^peUer  of 
Holland.  Ireland,  I  have  no  doubt,  ha^  its  Mon^ 
pelier;  and  I  almost  think  Norway  and  Swe^ 
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have  their  M ontpelieis.  All  these  honours  are  sure- 
ly enough  for  the  &me  of  one  dty ;  and  Montpelier, 
the  genuine  Montpelier,  must  douhtless  be  deserv- 
ing of  its  honours.  Medical  men,  however,  I  be- 
lieve, begin  to  doubt  this  ;  and  this  doubt  has  had  a 
material  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 
In  former  times,  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
two  hundred  English  families  were  sometimes  resi- 
dent -there;  but  since  fashion,  caprice  or  experi- 
Aient,  have  sent  consumptive  patients  to  die  in 
Madeira  or  Naples,  in  place  of  Montpelier,  that 
number  is  reduced  to  forty  or  My  fiimilies;  and 
these,  I  believe,  resort  to  Mon^lier  less  for  the 
sake  of  health,  than  of  economy. 

The  Montpelier  of  the  imagination,  and  the  Mont- 
pelier of  reality,  are  very  different  places.  The  for- 
mer is  a  spot  of  charming  retirement,  surrounded  by 
beauty  and  shade ;  sweet  and  noiseless,  except  the 
murmur  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  song  of 
nightingales.  The  real  Montpelier  is  a  large,  bust- 
lii^,  and  rather  noisy  city,  with  fertility  around  it, 
but  scanty  shade ;  and  the  murmur  of  the  sea  only 
lo  be  heard  by  a  six  miles  ride.  But  still  Mont- 
pelier has  many  advantages  as  a  residence.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  doubts  that  have  sent  the 
consumptive  patient  &ther  south,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  the  air  of  Montpelier  is  salubrious,  pos- 
sessing the  mildness  which  belongs  to  a  south- 
ern clunate,  and  yet  having  its  heat  tempered  by  the 
sea-breeze.  It  is  also  a  cheap  residence ;  the  more 
80,  from  the  now  diminished  influx  of  strangers.  I 
knew  a  gentleman  in  Montpelier,  who  gave  sixty 
femes  per  month  for  a  commodious  second  story  of 
a  house,  well  iumished.  This  was  not  above  128. 
pet  week;  and  two  well  famished  rooms  may  be  ob« 
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tamed  ia  tiventj  places  for  lOs.  liTing  is  not  eiV 
penavey  though  not  so  diei^  as  house-rent*  B^eC 
and  mutton  is  ham  5d.  to  6d.  per  lib.  Fish,  of  which 
there  are  sometinies  twenty  kinds  in  the  maikefy 
ranges  according  to  its  kind^  quality^  and  scarcity, 
&om  five  to  twen^  sous  per  Id).  A  good  sole  usaaSy ' 
costs  about  5d.  Fruit  and  TCgetables  are  both  cheapo' 
and  good  wine  of  St  Geoige  is  aold  at  fifteen  sous 
per  bottle ;  old  St  George  of  the  best  quality  costa 
two  francs.  Milk  is  of  course  dear,  and  butter  only 
to  be  had  in  cold  weather. 

The  Hcid  du  Midi  at  Montpelier  is  one  of  ^ 
most  excellent  in  the  South  of  France.  I  counted 
on  the  table  d'hote  no  fewer  than  sixty  dishes^  ex- 
olnsiye  of  dessert.  Tea  h  V  Anglais^  of  a  most  ex* 
quisite  flavour,  and  with  milk  too,  ia  to  be  had  in 
tfds  Hotel ;  and  so  ambitious  are  ^ey  of  perfection^ 
that  even  butter  was  produced ;  but  this  turned  out 
to  be  laid.  It  issurpiismg,  diat  in  the  hotels  in  tile 
South  of  Fiance,  where  freui  butter  k  no  where  to  be 
obtained,  that  salted  butter  has  not  been  thought  o£ 
£ten  in  the  most  southerly  of  the  Spanish  cities^ 
every  hotel  is  provided  with  Iikh  or  J[>atch  butter 
in  cask ;  and  Ihave  eaten  in  Grenada  as  cxcelieni 
butter  as  could  be  purchased  in  London.  There  ia 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this;  because  the  steam* 
packet  iat  the  Levant  touches  at  Cadis  eveiy  fort^ 
Bight,  being  onty  ei^t  or  ten  days  out  of  London  ; 
but  the  South  <n  Fiance  possesses  even  greater  &ci* 
Hties  for  intercourse  with  London  by  way  of  Boutw 
deaux,  than  the  Southof  Spain;  and  butter  enteft  as  lit* 
tie  into  the  cuisine  of  the  one  country  as  of  tibe  oilier. 

One  of  the  days  I  nent  at  Montpelier  dianced 
to  1)e  some  great  j'our  aejtte.  In  the  evening  the 
pcomenade  was  iliuminated>  and  aUtha  inhabitaafi^ 


ci  Montpetiar  aawmbled  tbope^    Gnofi^  can%  m^ 

gret%  «iixietijes>  aeemed  aU  to  have  been  left  at  hoouu' 

There  were  holiday  faces  th^^e  bv  thousaiids*  as  wdi 

0B  holiday  dresses ;  9iod  I  believe  the  hearts  aod 

omida  had  tbeir  hoKdi^  too.     Oae  grand  distincr 

ftio&betw«m  Freneh  and  En^^ish  chaiacter  lies  ik 

this^  thai  when  the  Englinh  d^pmsie  to  be  ba|^ 

tfaej  never  ,tiiceeed;  whde»  ob  the  other  haikl>  wh^ 

the  morning  of  a  holida^r  aniveS)  v^hen  a^our  dejSte 

invifeea  a  Frenohsoan  to  join  in  its  gaieties^  he  re^ 

sQlves  to  ei^oy  himadf,  and  his  resolution  is  carried 

iBlo  afiect ;  he  is  aliwiya  ready  to  say, 

To^wightw  rt  iMrt  to-Bigikt  be  psyp 
Whate'er  tooiDorrow  bring. 

How  extaordinaxy  a  riddle  is  French  cbancter  I 
Madeiiq^  of  oontradicttmia»  it  d^f  the  philosophoiv 
and  staggers  the  pfarenologiaty  wiih  all  his  slab  ia 
balances  and  neutmliaations ;  though^  I  confesB,  I 
dank  tbeaa  seeming  contandictioQs  may  be  explained 
ome  avtis&otorily  by  the  disciple  d  the  school  ^ 
auny  organs,  than  by  die  believer  in  the  mind  c^ 
and  indivisiUe.  An  enthusiast  in  war,  an  enthqsi^ 
in  science,  an  enthusiast  in  tolling,  and  yet  no  j^ 
enthusiast  after  alW^fior  how  ean  theve  be  enthusi^ 
asm  in  a  people  destitute  of  poetry  and  sentiment  ? 
aFranohmanseemstobeaainaqilicaUeb^ng.  Bid 
^U  the  apparent  contxadidions  in  his  charact^  have 
their  origin  I  su^ect,  in  one  j[MSsi<m-*naAional  vaiuitT* 
It  is  not  the  love  of  fitting  that  leads  a  Fren^ 
mma^  from  Paris  to  Moscow,  hut  kt  gkdref  Th# 
fkuosophe  who  sits  at  his  mi^aoght  wop^  eaniM^ 
contemplate  his  tiiumnh  and  discovaries,.  withoid 
mixing  them  up  with  la  dowe  of  another  kind>'^ 
theacbntifieieputaliofiof  ismiMie«ii[^>o^  Ax4 
when  a  Frenchman  bunies  to  &  ThMite  Fraw^ukk 
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to  minen  the  lepresentataon  of  a  comedy  of  MoK^ie^ 
or  a  tragedy  of  Racbe,  or  Vokaire,  a  view:  to  iiis 
own  grrtification  is  not  the  sole  impelling  motive ; 
he  fencies — nay  he  is  sure—that  la  comedie  Fram^ 
faise  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  world ;  that  there 
never  was  hut  one  Racine^  or  one  Voltaire ;  and  tibat 
it  is  a  duty  to  uphold  and  patronize  that  which  so 
nearly  concerns  the  glory  m  his  country.     The  nar 
tionu  vanity  of  the  French  is  boundless  and  incucfr- 
hie.     It  embraces  the  whole  range  of  the  ails  and 
sciences — all  that  in  whidi  men  contend  for  pi»* 
eminence,  or  pride  themselves  in.     It  is  this  that 
carries  a  Frenchman  to  the  Academie  de  Mudgme, 
to  listen  to  the  worst  music  in  the  world — this  that 
crowds  the  gallery  of  the  French  school  of  painting, 
and  leaves  the  Italian  sdiool  neglected — this  diet 
|Hroduces  a  thousand  copies  of  David^  and  not  one 
of  Raphael,  or  Titian,  or  Murillo-— this  that  cth 
dared  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.,  because  he  was 
the  vainest  of  kings,  and  loved  la  ghire — this  thflt 
lore  down  the  bastile,  murdered  a  long,  and  abjaved 
God,  because  such  things  vrere  a  spectacle  m  the 
world  to  gaae  at  -this  that  received  the  yoke  of 
Napoleon,  because  the  ^ectade  of  revolution  was 
no  longer  new,  and  because  his  ambition  and  la 
gloire  Francaise  went  hand  in  hand-^-this  that  en» 
lounged  industry,    commerce,    «id  manu&ctun.. 
during  fifteen  years,  because  France  could  not  he 
great  without  them — and,  finally,   this  that  liow 
threatens  to  desolate  Europe  widi  the  scourge  of 
war,  because  la  grande  nation  is  beginning  to  be 
loigotten*    Much  good,  and  much  evil,  has  arisen 
from  the  predominance  of  a  passion  like  dns ;  hatSb 
is  evidently  impossible  to  calculate  npon  the  mtidatki 
of  a  people  wifto  are  so  gOTODud* 
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:r.  Having  seen'  all  that  was  worthy  of  obflervation  in 

MoDtpeliery  I  took  the  road  to  Narbonne.     It  ruaa 

sviilim  a  league  or  two  of  the  sea  all  the  way ;  but, 

xrwmg  to  the  inequalities  of  the  groundy  and  parti- 

eularlj,  a  range  of  diffi  that  lie  to  the  left,  the  Me- 

'  ditenanean  is  scarcely  ever  seen  ham  the  road.     A- 

,bout  three  leagues-  after  leaving  Montpelier,  these 

€ii£&  assume  the  elevation  of  a  hill,  crowned  by  the 

castle  of  the  well-known  town  of  Cetie,  which  lies 

.imder  it.  -  At  this  town  every  one  of  the  celebrated 

twines  of  Europe  is  msnunctured.     Port,  Sheny, 

tdaseta,  Buigundy,  Champaigne,  Hock,  axe  alltum- 

.«d  out  from  the  manu&ctory  of  Cette,  and  sent  to  the 

.^sdiffetent  cities  of  Europe,  to  supply  dieap  deakrs, 

wd  economical  wine-drinkers.     Tb^  wines  are, 

.  jiDwever,  sent  in  greater  quantities  to  all  other  coqn- 

^tiies  Uian  England ;  because  the  high  duties  hi&er^- 

to  psysble  upon  wines  exported  from  France,  have 

pevented  the  manu&ctured  port  of  Cettc  from  en- 

jtering'lhe  EngUeh  market,  at  a  lower  price  than  the 

^genuine  ¥ane  of  Portugal.     It  is  said,  however,  that 

^Cette  chirets  and  champaignies  have  found  their  way 

in  iaige  quantities  to  Edigland-- a&ct  that  partly  ex- 

fdaiuB  diei^  French  wine  advertisements.     The  ma- 

fhSrials  used  in  the  manu&ctured  wines  of  Cette,  are 

cbiefly  the  wines  of  Catalunia,  Routeillon,  and  Li- 

moux,  and  the  brandy  of  Beadres.     With  these^ 

ihe  people  of  Cette  say,  all.  things  are  possible. 

V'  .1  was  amused  at  a  small  town  between  Montpe- 

Uer  and  Bezidres,  at  which  I  stopped  to  dine,  with 

Ae  'Conversation  of  a  French  genileman  at  the  table 

ihStey  who  entertained  the  company  with  an  expla* 

nation  of  the  reason  why  the  English  travel  so  much. 

lis  aaid  'this  was  owing  to  a  disease  brought  on  by 

the  fo^;  that  it  was  called  in  France  la  mdadh 
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noirf  tint  its  symytoma  wen  kimr  apiritSy  aad  k 
deflire  to  move  from  one  place  to  anotker ;  and  that 
die  only  core  waa  f<»eign  traveL  He  appealed  to 
ae^  whether  cv  not  he  spoke  the  tnith ;  and,  m  I 
reafly  thongfat  he  had  deacribed  the  diaeaae  £dtlj«  I 
admitted  l£it  he  nas  light ;  and  that,  be&Mpe  I  left 
Ewgiand,  I  ivae  grievoualy  afiSicted  with  it. 

Bezieieay  which  liea  a!6oxA  lour  leagnea  ahoct  oC 
Narbonne,  and  about  three  leagaea  from. the  sea^  k 
one  of  the  moat  floanahiDg  towna  in  the  Sontk  qC 
France.  This  proaperxty  ansea  from  ita  cxteasive 
mannfrctory  of  eau  de  vie^  which  ia  oidy  infiBiiof  to 
the  eau  de  vie  o£  Cogniae.  Frem^  faeaady  ia  aa 
vaiioiis  in  ita  qnaUty  aa  Englxah.  gin.  Every  eowtr 
tryt  in&ct,  liwt  produeea  wine»  prodneea  eamde  990$ 
and  ^  quality  of  the  brandy  is^  geniecally,  in  an  iBr 
verse  ratio  to  the  quality  of  the  wine.  In  all  the 
diatricta  that  produce  the  most  esteemed  winea^  the 
worst  brandy  is  made ;  fear  the  obnotta  reaaon,  thai 
in  these  it  ia  made  from  the  refiiacy  after  the  wine 
has  been  extracted ;  but  whece  date  grape  ia  unfit  Sm 
Ae  produce  of  good  wine,  die  eau  devieis  mmor 
&ctared  from  the  pme  grape.  The  worst  faraad^  kk 
France  is  made  in  Champagne  and  Medee,  whidi 
ere  the  ehoieeatwine  diatricta;  and  the  best^  atCc^ 
niac  and  Beaietea.  Many  brandiea  of  France^  he* 
aidea  those  of  Cogniae  and  Bm^res,  find  theijr  mwf 
into  the  En^^iah  market ;  and  all  are  aold  under  the 
generic  name  of  French  brandy.  But  brandy  may 
be  ffenuine  French  biandy>  diat  is,  brandy  red^  man 
nu&ctured  in  Fnmee,  and  xavv  yet  be  ewieaabk 
bad. 

Between  Beaierea  and  Narbonne^  diere  is  Jittk  tn 
interest  the  traveller ;  but,  in  die  neigUMHuhood  of 

KadiQime^  the  oouDtry  beeoBies  agreeddfl^  du;  hwki 


xif  di6  Atide  are  fertile  and  pretty,  and  muMfOHS  er- 
diards  and  gardens  He  around  mo  toms  Nftfbonne 
is  diiefly  cefebtated  for  its  honey,  iv^dl  is  said  to 
be  Ibe  feiest  in  the  vorld ;  but  thai  which  I  tasted 
Aeie,  I  dionght  too  odorifwous.  One  nught  hncf 
ymself  eating  a  bouquet*  It  b  eertainfy  to^y  dit» 
ferent  in  its  navour,  and  of  a  higher  mivoiir,  than 
any  other  honey ;  bnt  if  the  same  system  were  pur* 
dQed  in  other  coiaitnes  in  the  aanagemenl  of  the- 
hive,  honey  of  a  high  flavonr  might  be  produced 
elsewfaere  than  at  Naibonne.  The  peculiar  excel* 
lence  of  the  Narbonne  honey  is  owing  to  the  variety 
in  the  nonri»hmeBl  c^the  bees.  The  hives  are  niov^ 
ed  £rom  one  place  to  another.  From  the  gardens  of 
Naibonne,  they  are  carried  to  the  meadows  in  the 
aei^ibonrhood ;  and  they  are  afterwards  conveyed 
liiirty  or  forty  miks  distant,  as  &r  as  the  Low  Pyie» 
nees ;  so  that  the  treasores  of  the  gardens,  the  mea^ 
dows,  and  the  mountains,  are  all  rifled,  to  produce 
the  honey  of  Narbonne.  In  Ei^md,  this  system, 
atthoneh  it  would  doubtless  be  attended  by  eorre- 

ttcte  at  Nailidnue,  because  numerous  aromatic  plants, 
that  aore  found  in  abundance  over  the  most  soudiem 
el  the  French  provnice^  are  not  indigmous  to  E«ng« 
land ;  but  the  trial  is  worth  making. 

Narbonne  is  an  ancient  city,  with  a  fine  churchy 
and  eontaihs  eeveral  Roman  antiquities,  not,  how- 
#ver,  in  stiffident  preservation  to  interest  any  one 
but  ten  antiquarian.  I  was  particdarly  pleased  with 
ihe-imit-mttket,  which  exhibited  a  dioifee  and  abun* 
dant  difipli^  of  all  that  tempts  the  palate  and  aDures 
Ae  eye.  1  fified  my  cap  with  atmwbenies,  and  my 
boeketa  with  nectarines ;  and  with  the  addition  o£ 
Sidney,  bread,  and  some  milk,  whidi  cost  more  in* 
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quijyi  and  much  more  money,  than  all  the  lesl,'^  i' 
made  a  luxurious  breakfiist.  Naibonne  has  acacoe^ 
any  manufiictuTey  and  lives  partly  by  its  trade  in  ho- 
ney, partly  by  the  transit-tnide  with  Spain*  The 
wages  of  labour  here  are  extremely  low,  not  mcMre 
than  one  franc  per  day ;  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  obtained  at  an  easy  rate,  ^mong  these,  mta^ 
is  not  reckoned  by  the  lower  orders ;  /or,  at  Nar* 
bonne,  we  have  got  so  fin:  south,  as  to  discover 
something  of  those  indolent  habits  whidi  produce^ 
in  still  more  southern  countries,  a  distaste  for  all  ex- 
ertion beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to  preseive- 
existence,  and  which  limit  the  necessities  of  life  to 
the  natural  productions  of  the  soiL 

At  Narbonne,  the  great  road  through  the  moat 
southern  provinces  diverges  to  the  n^bL  Busing' 
throu^  Carcassone,  towards  Thoulouse,  die  on^ 
other  road  leads  south  to  Perpignan,  and  is  die  greil 
road  to  Spain.  I  was  informed,  however,  that  if  I 
pxoceeded  to  Perpignan,  I  should  find  a  croaa-road^ 
leading  close  unoer  the  Pyrenees,  and  among  llie 
outposts  of  the  mountains,  to  Tarbes,  from  idaA 
roads  diveige  in  all  directions  into  the  different  vaU 
leys ;  and  as  the  flats  and  low  hills  of  the  vaunted 
South  of  France  had  so  disappointed  me,  I  reaolvied 
to  leave  them  behind,  and  seek  the  Pyrenees,  of 
whose  charms  I  felt  no  misgivings. 

Soon  after  leaving  Naibonne,  the  road  i^pproacfaes 
the  sea ;  and  here  another  disappointment  owsita  the 
ardent  and  romantic  traveller,  who  haa  perhape  beeia 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  Meditemneanjill 
that  is  lovely  and  attractive ;  and  has  already,  in  hn 
imagination,  enshrined  this  sununer-sea  as  an  objeA 
^ost  of  poetic  devotion.  For  my  own  pai^  iuf 
imaginative  vidon  of  the  MeditenRaoeaa  had  abeady 


been  poved  ta  be  trae,  by  baving,  some  yt?ars  be* 
fate,  coasted  its  sbores  between  Nice  and  Genoa. 
But  there  may  be  some  who  look  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  Mediterranean,  between  Narbonne  and  Pe« 
dgaon ;  and,  if  they  ehould  never  see  it  again,  the 
Mediterranean  will  be  to  them  no  longer  a  vision  of 
poetry;  for  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  but  shallow  la-- 
goons,  sands,  and  shingle-^no  bright  verdure  re- 
ieoted  in  its  bosom — ^no  orange-trees  kissing  its 
vaves.     But,  upon  the  veracity  of  a  traveller,  I  de- 
elare  to  all  those  unlucky  tourists,  who  may  never 
hftve  <»ught  but  one  glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  one  between  Narbonne  and  Perpignan,  that 
it  is  un^  to  judge  of  the  Mediterranean  by  so 
tmnsietat.  a  glance ;  and  that,  if  they  will  but  conti- 
nue dieir  Journey  southward,  and  travel  along  its 
flboxes  as  rar  as  Alicant  or  Malaga,  they  will  find 
that  poets  have  for  once  spoken  the  truth  ;  that  its 
Waves  make  sweet  fellowship  with  verdure  and  flowers ; 
abd.that  orange-trees,  and  palms,  and  accacias,  bend 
ever  its  waters.     But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Me- 
dbetranean  is  no  fevourite  of  mine,  beauti&l  though 
k  be*  ,  A  sea  without  a  tide  has  only  half  the  ocean 
dsaim ;  for  it  wants  variety-— which  is,  after  all,  the 
diiefest  charm  of  every  thing. 
'    The  road  to  Perpignan  is  tptally  without  interest. 
Th^re  is  scarcely  a  tree  or  a  bush  to  be  seen— no 
vSIage,  and  few  houses.    After  skirting  the  sea  about 
tiiree  leagues,  the  road  diverges  to  the  right,  and  ap- 
proaches Popignan  by  a  long  straight  avenue,  through 
ft  flat  country,  thickly  scattered  with  olives,  willows, 
and  poiJars ;  and,  crossing  the  long  bridge  over  the 
4apy  bed  of  tJie  little  river  Tet,  I  entered  Perpignan, 
md  alighted  at  the  Hotel  deP  Europe, 
\  .Encsry  body  kaoEws  that  Perpignau  is  the  frontie 


town  ci  iVanoe,  6n  its  'sonth^eastem  bounAo'jF'-** 
the  key,  as  histonons  say,  on  the  side  of  l^win:  But 
it  is  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees,  not  the  possession 
of  Peipignan,  that  woidd  open  the  way  into  France ; 
and  the  great  expense  at  which  fiie  fortifieaticms  of 
Peipignan  have  been  recently  put  in  order,  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  a  very  needless  expeaditure. 

At  Perpignan,  though  the  remotest  nook  of  the 
French  empire,  I  found  that  I  was  still  in  that  eomi* 
try,  to  every  comer  of  whidi  Pans  gives  law.  There 
VRas  still  the  same  French  ak  about  every  thing*  I 
saw  no  amalgamation  in  character,  usages,  or  dress, 
with  the  dress  or  usages  of  Spain.  Even  die  boii« 
nets  of  the  Peipignan  ladies  nik|ht  have  issued  fioBi 
a  magazin.  des  modes  in  Pans*  I  take  the  inha* 
bstants  of  Perpignan  to  be  a  contriving  people ;  iaty 
besides  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  tiiey  have  lot 
i:^on  another  very  simple  device,  for  eadudh^  abo* 
gether  the  mid«day  sun*  Cloths  of  some  kiad  are 
su^ended,  like  awnings,  across  the  street^  from  the 
i:^per  windows ;  so  thalv  in  these  parts  of  the  town 
where  this  is  the  prac^ee,  the  fiercest  nooa-day  son 
may  be  set  at  defiance*  I  am  surprised  that  so 
simple  a  dsvioe  as  this  has  not  been  adopted  in  odier 
towns  of  <lie  South ;  and  yet  I  never  remarked  it 
elsewhere  dum  in  Porpignaiu 

I  allied  to  the  commandant  ibr  leave  to  see  iSbtt 
citadel,  which  he  politd,y  granted;  and,  attended 
by  a  soldier,  I  made  the  tour  of  it.  It  is  large 
enough  to  contain  £:>ur  raiments;  but  the  usuL 
gairison  is  one  only.  To  me,  the  citadel  was  chie^ 
Xy  interesting  from  the  view  it  oommands  over  Roiis*^ 
sillon,  and  of  the  Eastern.  JE^aee&  The  conndy. 
is  entirely  level  -on  eveiy.  aide  of  Peip^an.  On 
^  eas^  ihe  plain  exteiida.l9  the  sea^  ifdiich  is  dis- 


Jwl  about  foiv  kagoes,  but  is  scarcely  visible  fipcm 
tba  dtadelr  andy  on  the  south,  it  reaches  to  the 
outer  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees^  which  are  seen  stretch- 
in^  westward  in  a  majestic  Une,  as  £sff  as  the  eye  can 
trace.  Upon  these  outer  and  lower  ridges,  the  wines 
of  KoussiUon  are  cidtivated*  The  plain,  at  least  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ferpignan,  is  a  com  and  oil 
oornvtr^— almost  the  only  wood  excepting  the  olive, 
being  willow,  which  is  used  for  fire-wood.  From. 
the  citaddi  of  Perpi^Ban,  no  part  of  Spain  is  visible* 
The  hi^best  mountain-peak  is  that  of  the  Canigou^ 
niUch  Hes  within  the  French  boundary*  The  sol- 
dier who  accompanied  me  round  the  citadel,  eom- 
pLiined  bitterly  of  inaction,  and  the  long  continu- 
aiMe  of  peace.  I  asked  him,  what  couirtry  he  and 
bis  comicades  would^  like  to  make  war  upon— ^ 
l'£6pa£:ne?  At  the  mention  of  so  imwoxtfiy  an 
cno^as  SpuB,  he  only  «»>led.  I  next  meioB. 
ed  Russia ; — ^he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  he 
would  have  said,  that  fighting  against  frost  and  snow 
was  no  fighting  at  alL  I  then  mentioned  England ; 
he  said  the  English  and  French  wore  best  in  niend-^ 
ship  ; — **  ccpendanty "  added  he,  significantly.  I 
knew  the  foro^  of  the  word,  and  saw  that  the  idea 
was  not  disi^gveeable ;  but  it  is  upon  Prussia  that 
the  French  desire  to  take  vengeance.  The  mention 
of  Prussia  called  forth  a  ^  mcrtm  '*  He  scdd  he 
.was  ready,  and  all  Frenchmen  were  ready,  to  march 
against  Prussia.  I  have  never  found  any  variation 
in  this  .statement  in  France.  The  French  hate  the 
-FmssiaQS  even  more  than  they  hate  the^  English ; 
fOid  I  think  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that,  should 
.»  Fr^ndi  army  ever  set  loot  on  Prussian  soil^  it  will 
beawarofeasterminatkni* 

It  is  at  present  the  fiuhiaui  to  ^peak  of  the  strict 
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alliaiice  of  Menddiip  that  eadsts  between  Erance  4soA. 
England ;  and  to  deprecate  the  notion,  that  any  ani- 
mosity  between  the  two  nations  now  remaina.  1 
befa'eye  that  national  animosity  has  long  ceased,  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  England ;  but  I  am  •  per- 
snaded,  that,  with  the  great  mass  of  the  Frencb 
people,  kind  feelings  towards  England  will  never 
take  deep  and  lasting  root.  Particular  drcumstan- 
oes  may,  for  a  short  season,  call  forth  kindly  8enti« 
ments,  and  there  may  be  a  sudden  oveiflow  of  en* 
thusiasm  and  gratitude;  but  these  will  subside-— 
they  will  sink  down  to  their  original  level,  dried  nj^ 
by  the  parching  influences  of  jealousy  and  old  pie* 
judices. 

Perpignan  is  chiefly  supported  by  its  garrisoi^ 
and  by  the  transit-tnide  to  Spain,  whidi,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  is  not  very  extensive.  There  is  one 
artide  of  export,  however,  from  Roussillon  to  Ca^ 
talunia,  both  extensive  and  lucrative.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Barcelona  cannot  do  without  turkeys ;  and 
as  these  birds  are  scarce  in  Spain,  there  is  a  large 
export  of  them  from  France.  A  well-sized  turkey 
does  not  cost  more  than  four  francs  at  Perp^an, 
and  at  Barcelona  it  is  sold  for  ten  or  twelve ;  but 
from  this  profit  two  francs  of  import-duty  upon  every 
turkey  entering  Spain  must  be  deducted.  All  the 
necessaries  of  li£s,  and  many  of  its  luxuries,  are 
cheap,  over  the  most  southerly  provinces  of  Franee. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  2^d.  in  the  nuukets  of  Peipiff- 
nan,  and  almost  every  Uiing  else  is  in  the  same  ratio 
of  chen)ne8s.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  there  is  litde 
or  no  difference  in  the  expense  of  traveOing.  Is 
this,  or  is  ^t,  a  cheap  country  to  travel  in  ?  it  a 
question  that  need  never  be  asked;  for,  howet«r 
much  one  country  mAJ  diffa  from  another  in  its  ex- 
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)fiium^'  to  tkofi^  ¥4io  faside  m  it^  tbey  axeneseAy  all 
alike  to  the  tra¥eller.  I  do  not  speak. of  the  ex- 
pense of  transit,  but  of  the  expense  of  inns.  If  a 
man  sets  out  to  make  the  tour  of  Europei  he  need 
scarcely  make  any  variation  in  his  calculation  of  ex<* 
penses,  for  the  dmerent  countries  through  which  he 
nas  to  pass. 

I  found  here^  that  the  information  I  had  received 
at  Narbonne^  respecting  a  cross-road  to  Carcassone 
throu^  the  ou^osts  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  correct ; 
and  I  leamt,  besides,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a  circuit  from  Carcassone  by  Thoulouse,  in 
order  to  reach  the  celebrated  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees, 
watered  by  the  Gave  and  the  Adour ;  and  I  took 
advantfi^e  of  the  public  conveyance  whidb  travels  the 
road  three  times  a  week. 

.  The  country  between  Perpignan  and  Quillan  is 
scargely  susceptible  of  cultivation^  excepting,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  towns.  ^  The  road  winds 
among  rocky  defiles^  and  through  deep  valleys ;  but 
nosxe  of  these  are  remarkable  for  beau^.  The  outer 
rai^ges  of  the  Eiistem  Pyrenees  are  but  scantily  oo« 
vered  with  verdure  ;  and  in  the  valleys,  few  trees  are 
to  be  seen  excepting  the  olive.  I  noticed  by  the 
wf^-side— *the  &st  time  I  had  seen  it  growing  Wild 
— ^the  aloe;  and  lavender,  rosemary^  and  sweet-brier, 
abundantly  perfumed  the  air.  This  road  is  certainly 
better  fitted  for  a  foot-passenger  than  for  a  carriage  : 
it  is  not  only-  bad>  but  in  many  places  extremely 
dangerous*  At  one  place  it  ascenos  by  the  side  of 
a  deep  valleyi  with  no  parapet  between  it  and  a  tre* 
mebdous  ]»ecipice ;  and  the  ascent  is  so  steep  and 
60  long,  Uiatsix  horses  were  unable  to  draw  the  car* 
riafe  up*    Seven!  timesi  the  horsas  backed,  and 
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hcought  those  vrho  wem  withiiiy  to  tiieTery  Teige  of 

destruction. ..  For  my  own  party  I  was  on  foot.  At 
another  time,  we  were  in  i^l  greater  jeopardy.  A 
bzidgeias  thrown  ^uaross  a  ravine  of  great  .depth  ;  the 
badge  has  no  pasapet,  and  is  only  wide  enou^  for 
ftjcarriage  ip,  pass  over.  .  The  descent  to  the  bridge 
is  rapid ;  and  the  ascent,  immediately  upon,  mossing 
ity  ia^o  .staepyOB  to  seem,  in  approaching  it,- almost  a 
perpendicular..  The coaek went  rapidly. down,  and 
^BOSsed  the  bridge ;  but  after  the  impetus -had  car- 
ried the.horsea  some,  little  way  «p  uie<  ste^,-  they 
stopped^..  The  ooach  went  back ;  and  one  half  foot 
£ronL  a:  right  line. , wtouid-  have-  thrown  •  it  down  the 
precipice.  ..  Upmi  die  bridge,  the  horses  'began  to 
be  restive.;  and  here  t^e  situaticHi  «pf  the  ins^  pas- 
sengers was  sufficiently  alanning;  far  the  caniage^ 
being,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bridge  on-both  sides, 
it  wa&  impossible  to  step  out.  I  wae.seated  in  the 
banquette^  and,  iscramblmg  down  between  the  horses, 
Lmade  my.  way  out  joi  duigec  i  The  passcngj^  m 
fheL.ratonde.hf^tand  oouU  also  leave  their  i^aoes 
without  diffioulty;'  sad,'  thus  lightened,  a-  new  at- 
tempt was^madeto  go.  Ibrwaid^  and -it  fbftiuiately 
succeeded. 

.  .Quillan  lis  the  only  village  between  Perpignan-and 
Carcassone.  Itis  (.situated  under-  n  hig^  stony  raoun-* 
tain,  and  beside  a  mountain  -stream,  the  banks  of 
whifch  are  .covered' with.vines,  and^potted' with  wood. 
The.  road  skirts  this  stream  all  the  way  to  Carcas- 
sone ;  but  before  arrimng  ther^  we  stopped  aft  hour 
at  LimouXf^  which  -I  hanje  a^rwidy  mentv>uMl,  when 
qieaking  of  the' wine  manufiMtory  o^Cette^/ -  The 
wine  jofiLimoux  is^oalled  the  *Chani]^t^ne  duJMufii 
and  i^wdLdeaervea^  the- name*    It-is  ^uite  f^u)  ^ 


theOuiinpagneblatifi^  daaikm  ike  *Cafi de  Paris  i 
and/ costs  one  fianc  pec  .bottle,  in  place  .of  six..  At 
I«imoux,  ve  have  left  eren  the  outer  ridges  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and,  a^roadiing  Caicasson^  y^e.  pass 
^oii^h  an  open,  better  cultivated,  and  more  fertile 
eountry. 

.  Carcassone  has  therNputatioutof  being  a^remaric^ 
^y  pretty  town.  Its  streets  are.  straight  and  wide 
— Hkooi  wide  fi>r .  its  latitude^  and  ad/ampd  by  ^several 
Jiandsome  fawitains ;  and  there,  is  also  ^a&extensiye 
bouievaFdiofiii^itreesy  parallel  with  the  c^iBoman 
watt  that  still , surrounds  the*  town*  I  waa^amiised 
atcGafcas^oine  by  anoTsl  demaiid. '  I  had  drank  so 
ptenti&^y  ,at  limoux  of  the  Champagne  du  Midi, 
tlmfr  I  wasi .  unable .  to^  taste  th^.  supper  .pcoyided  by 
^M  .auha^iste;  '^  It  is  of  no  importance,, !'  said  he, 
^.whether  yoU  took  supper  or  not;  supper  was  on 
the>  tablei  smdAt  was  no  fiudt  oi  puine  il  you  had  no 
iqppetke,  patbleu, ''  But  I  would  not  pay  for  the 
mppet  I  had  not  eaten;  and  the  aobeigisteiswor^ 
with  many  a  sacrSy  that  the-  English  were  the  most 
uareasondbje  people  upon  earth. 

.1  left  jCarcBSsoneL  early  in  the  «iomiqg  for  Thou- 
louse,  but  wikh  the  intention  of  only  going  as>&r  as 
Gastablttidaiy,.  .having  si^cient  abquaiotanee  with  a 
^mdowneriii  the  vicinity,  to.  reckon. upon  aJiospi- 
table  ittceptiourf :  AIL  that  part  tof  Xianguedoe  which 
Hes.'hetweeR  Carcassone  and  'JThoulouse  is^^icom 
eountryy  and.  grows,  also  a.Jittle>  wine.  The  grain 
ehie^.iaised  is. wheat  and ilnd^> coxa ;  apd  the 
crops  of  every  description  are  luxuriant.  .>The'rota« 
tion  of^rops  ra  tUs*  country  is  Indian  com,,  wheat, 
IUIqw,  and Ji^eatk  >  Almost.all  t^  land.in  thb  part 
ff  JReauce.  bdongs'  tp  the.  pnfon  wha^  reades^upon 
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iu     His  boiiae  is  sabstahtial  and  comfortable, 
every  suitable  convenience  for  tbe  necessities  of  a 
teann.     The  proprietor  fiums  his  pwn  land ;  he  has 
a  manager,  who  is  paid  partly  by  a  fixed  salary,  and 
partly  by  a  small  proportion  of  the  crops,  whidi 
makes  him  a  participator  in  the  returns  of  his  in- 
•dustry  and  exertions.     Farm-servants  in  tiiis  part  of 
the  woild  are  very  enviably  situated.     There  are, 
upon  every  property,  one,  two,  or  three  small  sepa- 
rate houses,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  estate. 
In  each  of  these,  two  or  three  fium-servants  are  ac- 
commodated.    They  have  a  garden,  and  a  bit  of 
land  for  Indian  corn ;  they  are  supplied  by  ^e  mas- 
ier  with  as  much  bacon  and  wine  as  they  require ; 
and  they  are  allowed,  besides,  enough  of  wages  for 
clothes,  &C.     A  day-labourer  receives  two  fiancs 
per  day.     Horses  are.  not  empWed  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  Lanmiedoc,  but  oxen  soldy ;  and  these  cost 
about  450  francs  a  head.     The  clear  returns  of  com 
land  throughout  this  country  are  not  above  3^  per 
cent. ;  but  the  best  wine  country  produces  5  or  6 
per  cent.     The  people  are  well  off,  and  paupers  are 
rare ;  indeed,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  one 
miserable  from  Carcassone  to  Thoulouse.      The 
bread  universally  in  use  among  the  lower  orders,  and 
not  unknown  even  at  the  tables  of  the  upper  ciasses, 
is  the  bread  of  Indian  com.     It  is  mix^  with  one- 
fourth,  or  one-third  part  of  wheat ;  and  no  one  need 
desire  better  bread  than  that  which  1  ate  at  the  house 
of  the  gentleman  upon  whose  hospitality  I  had  right- 
ly counted. 

Towards  Thoulouse,  the  country  increases  in 
richness  aad  ferrility.  There  is  noliimg  of  the. beau- 
ty or  the  picturesque  in  it ;  bat  there  is  every 
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where^  what  is  &r  better — an  appearance  of  abun- 
dance* I  arrived  at  Thoulouse  at  sunset,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  most  extensive  suburbs  I  have  seen 
in  any  provincial  town,  and  found  an  apartment  in 
the  Hot^  de  V  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THOULOUSE. 

The  Markets  of  ThouUntae,  and  Market  Ptoptt-^Prmt  m 
JEngUmd  and  om  Ihe  Cantinent'^Phee  du  Capiial^^Tke 
Fhnd  QameS'-'The  Dark  Apet^^Clemaua  jBaure,  and 
her  Poetn^^—Instiiutiona  and  Churches  —  Thoulouse  as  a 
Hesidenee-^-Prices  of  Provisions, 

Thoulouse,  tlie  capital  of  Languedoc,  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  ana  certainly  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting cities  of  France.  Some  say  that  Thon- 
louse  existed  five  centuries  earlier  than  Rome.  It 
is  certain,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscos, 
Thoulouse  sent  out  armies  and  colonies.  In  the 
days  of  Caesar,  it  was  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Tolosa ;  and  Martial,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  say^ 


«  Msreas  PaOadue  non  m^wAwJ*  Tolone> 
Gloria,  qnam  genuit  pods  alumoa  qnies. 


M 


But  the  annals  of  Thoulouse  are  more  interesting 
at  a  later  epoch ;  for,  at  a  time  when  the  thickest 
darkness  overspread  Eiurope,  the  revival  of  letten 
had  long  heen  preparing  in  the  songs' of  the  Trou- 
badours, which  were  sung  at  the  Floral  Games*  Tlie 
recent  and  disastrous  events  of  war  have  also  given 
to  Thoulouse  a  new  interest ;  and,  independeotfy  of 
these  ndusive  claims  to  the  notice  of  the  ttMdfer 
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whidi  Aia  city  posaestes^  il  is  a  fine,  laige,  flounsk- 
ing  pkce,  situated  ia  the  isidst  of  abundance,  con- 
taining many  fine  edifices  and  remarkable  objects  r 
and,  even  if  it  possessed  no  other  distinction,  it  would 
be  entitled  to  be  sepamted  firom  the  common  catit- 
logue  of  towns,  merely  becai^  it  is  there,  that  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Medit^ranean  are 
united ;  for  it  is  at  Thoulouse  that  the  great  canal 
of  Languedoc  is  merged  in  the  Graroime. 

I  would  counsel  every  travdler  who  arrives  in 
Thoulouse,  to  provide  Inrasdf  with  a  cicerone^  un- 
less he  takes  a  pleasure  in  losing  himself;  for  I  do 
not  know  any  other  city  whose  localities  are  so  intri- 
cate. In  whatever  direction  I  wished  to  go  firom  the 
Hotd  de  VEurope^  I  found  myself  sooner  or  later 
in  the  market-place,  called  la  Place  du  CapUale ; 
and  here  I  generally  lingered  an  hour  or  two,  for  I 
do  not  know  any  market-place  in  the  world  so  splen- 
did as  this.  To  stroll  throc^h  the  market-place  of 
Thoulouse,  about  seven  o'clock  on  a  summer  s  morn- 
ing, is  a  pleasure  of  no  common  kind.  The  display  of 
firutt  and  vegetables  is  beautiful  to  behold.  There  are 
millions  of  peaches^  and  nectarines,  of  a -size  that 
would  strike  an  English  gardener  with  astonishment. 
I  fi)und  several  of  those  which  I  bought,  measure 
ten  inches  in  circumfetenee.  There  -are  millions  of 
{dums  of  every  shap^,  sise  and  colour— ^millions  of 
.pears-^millions  of  every  firuit,  and  every  vegetable 
jbund  within  the  temperate  aone.  Pomme  d'amour 
•is  also  brought  in  immense  quantilies  to  all  the  mar- 
.kets  of  the  soothem  cities,  vx  no  condiment  enters 
.>more  generally  into  the  cuisine.  This  useful  and 
abowy  firuit  was  very  con^icuous  in  the  market  of 
.Thoulouse.  I  also  noticed  quantities  of  green  olives, 
I  ^i^fik  w«»  brought  to  the  mariEet  on  the  brandica. 
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Notmtlistiiiiding  the'  size  and  beauty  ef  the  Mk 
fomd  in  the  more  southern  countries,  I  do  not  thUc 
it  equals,  in  flavour  and  mellowness,  the  same  fhik 
produced  in  a  choice  garden  in  England.   I  of  coune 
exclude  those  Iruits  which  cannot  be  raised  in  Edg-- 
land  without  artificial   heat:   those,' in  the  souths 
em  countries,  are  incomparably  better  than  they  are 
in  more  northern  latitudes*   The  finest  melon  Tea^ 
ed  in  England  by  artificial  heat,  is  an  indifferent 
£ruit  compared  with  the  mdon  of  Granada,  or  Va- 
lencia; and  the  choicest  hot^house  grape,  thoiu[li 
much  excelling  the  grapes  of  France,  is  yet'&r  iofo- 
-rior  to  the  muscatel  of  Malaga  or  Alicant*     Btrt  I 
speak  of  fruits  ripened  both  in  England*  and  on  the 
Continent  by  the  sun ;  and  I  assert,  that  these  ale 
found  in  greater  perfection  in  Engknd  than  in  any 
other  country.     The  enormous  peaches  of  Langufr> 
doc  are  neither  so  mellow  nor  so  h^h  flavouied  as 
the  best  English  peach ;  for^  before  the  ins^e  of  these 
large  peaches  becomes  thoroi^hly  ripe,  the  outer 
parts  lose  their  freshness  and  flayour.   I  have  nowheie 
tasted  pears  equal  to  the  jargonel,  such  as  I  have 
eaten  it  in  England ;  the  ribson  pippin  is  not  equalled 
in  any  Continental  market ;  and  as  for  strawberries, 
111  back  my  own  little  garden  against  the  worid. 
•   Besides  the  pleasant  display  of  fruit,  vegetaUea 
and  flowers,  in  the  market  of  Thoulouse,  there  aie 
many  agreeable  pictmres  of  another  kind — ^living  pi<s 
tures.     Hundreds  of  market-people  are  busily  eifr- 
l^oyed,  before  the  bustle  of  the  morning  begins^  ni 
forming,  upon  the  lids  of  the  boxes,  the  most  enti^ 
ing  pyramids  of  their  various  fruits,  arranged  with  the 
utmost  taste,  according  to  size  and  colour ;  otfaen 
are  seen  at  their  early  and  simple  break&st  d  penes 
ipd  bread,  after  their  fruita  have  bQen  amnged  ^-^ 
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fliers  are  busy  shelling  peas,  or  cUpping  and  kyiog 
iMit  'Cabbagesy  or  wiping  okan  the  yellow  or  orange- 
coated  pomme  (T amour.  But  to  see  all  this,  you 
must  be  on  the  road  to  the  Place  du  CapUale 
when  the  church  of  St  Etienne  strikes  six,  otherwise 
ihe  pyramids  will  be  raised  and  partly  demolished, 
4ie  breakfitft  over,  the  yegetaUes  arranged,  and  the 
aoene  of  pr^Nuation  at  an  end.  But  mental,  as  well 
as  bodily  wants,  are  provided  for  in  the  market-plaoe 
of  Thoulouse;  for  there  are  numerous  booksellers 
•diops  in  little  wooden  houses,  covered  with  amiounoe* 
metita  of  the  new  publications  to  be  had  within*  I 
liotieed  several  translations  from  English  works ;  »* 
moiig  others,  Captain  Medwin's  Conversations  of 
lioia  Byron,  Shakespeare,  Gibbon,  and  SwifL 
••  But  the  Place  du  Capitale  is  not  remarkable  on- 
ly as  being  the  maricet-pkce  of  Thoulouse ;  for  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  Capitale,  or  Hotel  de  ViDe^ 
which  forms  one  side  of  it,  and  which  is,  upon  many 
aeoounts,  one  of  the  most  interesting  edifices  in 
fnmce*  The  ext»ior  of  this  building  is  adorned 
by  much  fine  marble  and  sculpture ;  and  to  view,  as 
it  deserves,  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  interior,  a 
day  will  scarcely  su£Sce.  Among,  the  halb,  one  of 
the  noblest  is  that  called  la  SaUe  des  tUustres  Tow 
htuains.  Here  are  placed,  in  niches,  busts  of  all 
idio  have  been  bom  in  Thoulouse,  and  who  have 
seflected  honour  iqion  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
But  through  this  hall  we  pass  into  one  more  inter«« 
esti&g«-*-4he  Hall  of  the  Academy  of  the  Plond 
Games.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Floral  Games 
of  Thoulou8e<— -the  earliest  institution  in  the  hie* 
tory  of  modem  Europe,  for  the  promotion  of  any 
department  of  letters.  By  the  registers  of  its  his^ 
HiBjff  it'  is  known  to  have  existed  long  before  thft 
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]fear  l^^i  and  wis  therefore  iii  ids  Tigc^.-at^llutt 
period  which  is  usually  denominated  the  daik-agcs 
•—a  term  that  ought  to  be  better' defined.     When 
we  think  of  the  dttfk  ages,  we  are  a|ft  krpietuie^'to 
ourselves  a  time  n^en  Goth  a6d  Vandal  had  tmaaa^ 
pled  under  foot  all  that  ift»  noble  and  inteUeetua}-^ 
«  rayless  season  of  mental  bendBge>-**4i  ledBess  ^^  de- 
sert of  the  mind, "  when  'inteUect  never  put  Sottk 
one  bud,  or,  if  she  ^hI,  when  it  was  croahed  by  the 
hand  of  the  barbarian,  or  drooped  beeause  ii*bloonaL* 
ed  alone*;  and  ^enwe  imagine,  that  a^  period  eaU- 
ed  the  revival  of  letters,  intdlectuid  light  broke  iq»* 
on  the  benighted  earth,  as  the  sun  bursts  fi»m*an 
eclipse  t^on  a  shrouded  world.     There  -is  doubtleaa 
something  very  captivating  in  this  idea;  but  it  needs 
little  acutemess  to  discover  that  it  is  all  a'dehiaon, 
and  that  such  'deep  darkness,  and  sudi  -miracidous 
light,  had  never  any  existence.     It  is  true,  indeed 
that  during  those  times,  called  by  us  the  daik  age% 
ittteDectud  light  dione  with  an  uncertain  and  ffidoei^ 
ing  fiame ;  that  i^  for  a  time,  under  the  patroiM^ 
of  an  Alfred  or  a  Charlemagne,  learning  sf^eared 
to  have  found  a  sanctuary,  the  deatli  of  its  patron; 
or  the  first  politicid-  convulrion,-  again  dbuded  its 
horizon.     It  is  true,  that  learning  bid  then  no  cen* 
stellation,  but  that  her  lights  shone  single ;  .and  that 
often  one  dtar  sunk  ere  another  emei^ed  fix)m  the 
opposite  famizon :  And  yet  learning,  thoi^h  in  these 
ages  neither  Tery  commanding  in  its  niM;uke^'  nor  very 
vndely  diffiised,  was  never  so  totally  prostfated-as  it 
has  been  customary  to  believe;  and  to  the.middk 
ages  we  are  indebted  not  only  &f  the  eellection,  add 
preservation,  and  multiplication,  of  the  most.vahlBUe 
works  of  antiquity,  but  for  the  gorm  of  all  Aafe  jeelk 
mumtie  peetTf. of  .i^idi  the  nationsof  modem  JEaa* 
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vmetvi  boMb'  It  was  ht  ibe  encooFligemfPi  ti 
tills  poetry  that  the  Floral  Gaines  were  inttitulec^ 
The  acadeviy'  consisted  origkially  of  seten  Trouba* 
4oufBy  who  took  the  title  ctf  Mantenadort  del  gay 
wabiTy  {Mainieneurs  du  gat  sa'ooir) ;  and  the  insti- 
totion  was  called  le  gai  CmuUt&ire*  OriginaUy^ 
they  used  to  assemUe  and  distribute-  pdbea  in  the 
open  ttf ;  bat»  at  a  later  period,  the  meetings  wieve 
lield  in  the  hslL  It  was  in  the  fiftetoth  century  thai 
the  Clond  Games  fomd  a  patroness  in  the  Dona 
Clemensa  Isaiuey  who>preaented>  with  her  own  htfid^ 
the  golden  violet  which  was  ^e  priie  of  the  sucoess- 
&1  poet.  There  is  a  man«i$eript  in  exislence^  cdn** 
tainingmany  of  the  pieces  which  then  obtained  the 
pmes,-  and  where,  it  is  said,  that  they  were  read 
{dictei)  be&re  Clemettsa  Isaure. 

The  statue,  in  white  marUe,  of  this  patroness  of 
the  Floral  Games,  which  was  formerly  jdaced'upon 
her  tomb  in  the  diurch  de  la  Daurade,  is  now  pre- 
aored  in  the  hall  in  the  Capitale.  Below  is  a  copy 
<^  the  inscription  in  Provengalcy  which  formerly 
adorned  her  sepulchre.  The  following  is  a  transla- 
tion of  it. 

^  Clemensa  Isaure,  daughter  of  Louis  Isaure,  of 
the  illustrious  fiomly  of  Isaures,  having  taken  the 
▼ow  of  chastity,  as  the  most  perfect  state,  and  having 
lived  fifty  years  a  virgin,  established,  for  tlie  puUic 
benefit,  markets  for  com,  fish,  wine,  and  herb^  and 
bequeathed  them^  to  the  dtisens  of  Thoulouse,  on 
condition  that  the  Floral  Gamer  should  be  celebrat- 
ed eveiy  yeax  in  the  edifice  which  had  been  con- 
fltruotea  at  her  expense;— -that  a  festival  should  there 
be  held,  and  that  they  should  strew  roses  upon  her 
toiid> ;  and  if  these  cofadMens  sh«>dd  bo.  neglected, 
Aflt  the  gift  shodd  mmi^  to  the  kiii^^  «id|  <final]y. 
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that  a  tomb  shodd  t&ere  be  erected,  nvhere  sltt  m^bt 
tepoise  in  peace. " 

It  wodd  appear,  therefore,  that  this  Clemensa 
Isaure,  the  patroness  of  poetry^  and  dispenser  of  the 
golden  violets,  was,  after  all,  but  a  matter-of-fiuDt 
person,  who  established  fish-markets,  as  well  as  pa- 
trooixed  the  Floral  Grames — not  a  divinity  of  beaoty 
and  youth,  whose  smile  of  approbation  was  rapture ; 
and  whose  £ak  hand,  presenting  the  ntrnveUe  eglan-' 
UnCy  the  poet  would  rather  toudi  with  his  lips,  than 
take  from  it  the  richest  prize.  * 

Clemensa  Isaure  was  herself  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated minstrels  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 
Many  of  her  poetic  efiiisions  are  preserved  in  a  col- 
lection of  these,  written  in  Gothic  characters,  and 
reprinted  at  Thoulouse.  I  ciiall  cite  one  poem,  in 
ProveTtgahi  with  a  French  translation,  given  by  M« 
- Jouy  in  his  ''  Hermite  en  Provence. '' 

<<  Doka  sazo  jo^tat  de  Taimada^ 
Tomar  feaetz  la  dolae  joe  d'amors, 
£t  per  hondrar  fiseles  trobadors. 
Abets  de  flora  la  testa  coronnada. 

De  la  yergi^  Inimila,  regina  des  angda, 
Duen  cantan  la  pletat  amorosa, 
Quan  daa  sospirB  amars,  angoissa  dolorosa 
Bic  morir  en  la  crotz  la  gran  Prince  dels  eels. 

Cintat  de  moa  aojob,  6  taa  genta  ToUna, 
Al  fi^  aymans  uffin  senhal  dlionor ; 
l^oa  a  James  digna  de  son  lausor, 
.  Nobla  coma  totjom  et  totjom  podero^ 


(80&1,  a  tort  reigiillloa  ea  el  peim 
Oiiluiidrii  sera  totteoi^  d^  ayiBadnn  ^ 
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.   Mes jo wSbeuqiielojoeiitrolNidiiig 
OUidaran  la  ftma  de  Qemenia. 

Tal  en  lo  cams  la  ro«a  prixnavera 
Floris  gentUa  quan  torna  lo  gay  temps ; 
Mes  del  bent  de  la  nueg  bronoejado  zabens* 
Moricy  e  per  totjom  s'es&aia  de  la  terra.  *' 

<<  Douce  saison,  jeunesse  de  Tann^  vous  ramenez 
les  doux  jeux  de  k  Poede,  et  pour  honorer  ks 
Troubadours  fideles,  votre  tdte  est  couronn^  de 
fl^ui^* 

'^  De  Fhumble  vieige,  reine  des  anges,  disonsy 
cbantous  ramoureuse  pi^t^,  lorsque  poussant  des 
sottpirs  amers,  et  dans  les  angoisses  les  plus  dou- 
ieureusesy  elle  vit  le  grand  IVince  de  cieux  mourir 
sor  une  croix. 

•  ^'  Cit6  de  mes  aleuXy  6  belle  Toulouse,  o£&e  k 
signe  du-  triomphe  au  bon  po^te;  sois  a  jamais 
digne  de  ses  louanges,  toujours  grande  et  toujours 
puissante. 

*^  Souvent  k  tort,  Torgueilleux  croit  qu'il  sera  oon- 
stamment  chants  par  les  Poetes ;  mais  tnois  je  sais 
bien  que  les  jeunes  troubadours  oubtieront  k  le- 
omm^e  de  Cl§mence. 

<<  Telle  en  nos  champs  k  rose  printanidre  fleurit 
et  se  pare  d*un  vif  6ckt  au  retour  du  printemps ; 
mais  tourmente^  par  le  vent  de  k  uuit,  elle  tombe, 
elle  meurt,  et  son  souvenir  s'effaee  sur  k  terre.*^ 
.  Although  these  are  no  longer  the  days  of  the  Fk>- 
lal  Games  or  of  chivalry,  there  are  still  in  Thoulouse 
several  societies  which  adhere  to  the  exanqple  set  in 
former  days,  by  distributing  prizes  to  succesisfuT  oanT 
didates^.  One  of  these,  UAcaMaw  des  Science^ 
ImcriptiottSf  et  BeUes'LettreSf  whidii  originated  in 
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the  seventeenth  *ceiitwy,  aood  aaother,  eiiSei  La  So^ 
ciSiS  de  MSdedneyhMfa\:^ctiumg»9  and  crown 
succesfllul  competitors.  There  is  also  a  society  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  a  society  of  the  Fine  Arts^  and 
8  society  of  Agriculture; — ^the  la&t  of  which  hdids  a 
puhlic  meeting,  at  which  prizes  are  swarded. 

While  at  Tlioulome,  I  sb-olled  into  ^veral  of  the 
diurches ;  and,  although  the  interiors  of  churches 
are  rather  » hackneyed- subject  of  interest^  I  found 
several  of  the  churches- of  Thoidouse  worthy  of  a  vi- 
sit '  The  church^of -St  Saftumin  is  said^  to  he  a0  old 
as  the  ninth  century,  though  some  parts  of  "it  aw 
greatly  more-^mordem^  particularly  the  choir,  upon 
which  I  noticed  a  ha9-relief  caricature  of  Calvia,  in 
the  form  of  «  sow,-  sitting  in  a  pulpit  preaehing« 
Cdlom  4e  Pore  priekantf  is  inscr^ied  beloww-  -  But 
the  great  distinction  of  this  church  consiftte  an>  the 
number  of -relic»i^ich  it  contains.  These  are  pre* 
served  in  little  cupels  in  the  vai^dts  below ;  and  ih» 
vidueof  the  t^onteaatsk  expressed*  in  Ais' modest  in- 
scription : — 

N(m  nt  in  tp^o  uactior  orbe  locus. 

An  ^e  tksuid  relics  tffe  found  in  thiir  collectiaii,  such 
as  thorns  of  the  crown  of  Christ-^bits  of  the  true 
cross — ^pieces  of  the  Vilgin'e  petticoats,  which  must 
have  been  {sufficiently  ample,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  thousands  of  morsels  of  thenL  shown  in  every 
coUectibn  of  refics'in  Christendom^'  Besides  these, 
there  iu-e  legs  and  arms  of  many  saints  and  the  en- 
tire bodies  of  no  fewer  than  twenty.  R  sbikes  me, 
however,  that  the  bodies  of  some  of  these  saintt  are 
to  be  se^n  a)so  in  s^eralof  the  monaateries  of  Itidyi 
Many  honottrs^  have  been  rendered  to  these  refies.* 
Cahxtus  ILtAised  tst  altaMd^t  Simoii'ai&d'fifJiid^ 
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«Bsl4efKi$it^..di«£  relics  in  it.  dontnt  VU*  ao 
corded  fifty,  yean  >  ef  >  indulgence  to  aU  who»  .after 
liAviBgxonfened.  their'  sins,  .ahcuUld  devoutly  .visit  the 
church  of  .St  Satumin*  .Urban  VIIL  has  gone  fiur* 
tfaec^r-?he  has  extended. io  all  those  who.visitiaevea 
altars  in  tbis.chuschy  and  ifdboitheie  pray  fior  concord 
amoBg  the  ftixuxs-ai  the>  earthy  fof  tlui  lexlimatioii 
o£/heresies»  and  the  eaudtation  .of  th^  ehuroh,  the 
aameLindulgenceavhickihavai.beeB  ooBfened  vpon 
those  whoi.  vi^  the  .seven  altars  .^in  St  Pet^*a  at 
Rome. 

( .  .From  the  suoanut  is£  th«  /tower  of  this.  'Ohurchy 
th&»  is  a  fine;  and  «a[tensiiie  view  over  the  aanrounding 
country*  Xhe  .provinces  .of  lAnguedoe  and  jGasco^ 
ny^  theJiiindings  .of  t^iiQaconnCr  and  thadistant 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  form  its  in^sii^.&atures. 

The  only  other  churches  which  are  worthy  of  a 
visits  are  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Etienne,  and 
the  diurch  de  la  Daurade,  upon  whose  principal 
altar  may  be  seen  the  golden  flowers  presented  to  the 
poets  at  the  Floral  Games.  Excepting  the  gallery  of 
pictures,  in  which  some  productions  of  the  best  Ita^ 
lian  masters  are  found,  I  saw  nothing  else  worthy  of 
notice.  In  the  vault  of  the  Cordeliers,  there  was 
formerly  a  number  of  dead  bodies,  so  well  preserved 
as  almost  to  emulate  life.  I  mention  this  only,  be- 
cause, about  forty  years  ago,  a  tragical  event  was 
connected  with  this  vault.  The  son  and  heir  of  one 
of  the  first  fiunilies  in  Thoulouse  engaged,  for  a 
wager,  to  spend  an  hour  at  midnight  among  die  dead 
bodies.  He  went ;  but  not  returning,  his  compa- 
nions sought  him,  and  found  him,  in  the  inside  of 
the  open  door,  dead.  The  key  of  the  vault  was 
fonaa  in  the  door;  and  a  part  of  his  clothes  en- 
taiggkd  with  it»    He  had  no  doubt  opened  the  door» 
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^ndy  upon  endeavouring  to  go  forward,  had  bwi 
faiauBelt  held-i^-and  fear  had  done  the  rest. 
'  The  neighbourhood  of  Thoulouse  would  be  found 
one  of  the  cheapest  phu;es  of  residence  in  Europe* 
Within  the  Gity»  every  thing  is  about  one-fomth 
part  dearer  than  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  owing  to 
the  dues  of  entry.  In  the  markets  held  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  meat  is  sold  at  Sd.  and  S^d.  per 
lib.;  fowls  are  not  more  than  10d.apair;  a  fine 
tark^  costs  but  2s.  6d.  or  3s. ;  eggBf  fruit,  and  ve« 
getables  are  remarkably  abundant  and  cheap ;  and 
wine  does  not  exceed  1^  per  bottle.  The  country 
IS  thickly  covered  with  country-houses ;  and  one  of 
these  furnidied,  and  suitable  for  a  small  family,  and 
with  an  excellent  garden,  may  be  had  for  400  fiiuios 
per  annum,  (i5Lj 
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CHAPTER  Vnt 

JOORITET  FHOM  TROULOirsk— LO0BDES,  AKD 

ABGBLES. 

ComOry  to  the  SotOh  cf  Tkouhtm*  'JMtk>    Ttu^et  and  it$ 

InhabitawU—The  Plain  at  the  Foot  of  iAe  Ppraue^^ 
Iiourdu,^^  Tradition^  The  DefiU  of  Loimrdee,  and  .fiW> 
trance  to  <fte  JUimntcdfu^^  The  VaBey  of  Argdei'^Atyeies 
and  itB  Akakitante, 

t  HIRED  a  cabriolet  to  cany  me  to  Tazbes,  and  left 
Thouloose  soon  after  sunrise.  The  idea  of  a  coun- 
tiy  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey,  is  realized  in 
m  neighhourhood  of  Thoulouse*  Nodiing  can  be 
more  perfecthr  fertile  than  the  conntiy  on  every  side 
of  the  road  leading  southward  fiom  the  capital  of 
Langoedoc  Com,  wine,  ordmrds,  gardens^  and 
Comitry«hoti8e8^  occupy  every  inch  of  land ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country  people  bespeaks  a  healthy 
and  fac^py  condition.  Every  where,  in  the  field^ 
the  country  people  were  busy  cutting,  with  the  scythe, 
the  straw  of  graiu  that  had  been  akeady  reaped.  It 
is  the  pfsc^ce  throughout  the  Southern  ptovmces,  to 
cut,  aiong  with  the  grain,  only  the  u|^f»er  half  of 
diestraw,  winch  is  used  as  food  for  horses ;  and  the 
n&der  part,  ^i^ch  is  coarser,  is  cut  afterwards  with 
a  scythe,  for  the  purpoees  to  which  straw  is  put  in 
othftt'  countries.    The  peculiar  eomitraetion  of  the 
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£inn-houses  in  this  part  of  France  produces  a  sipgii]^ 
lar  effect.  To  every  one  a  pigeon-house  is  attadir 
ed ;  and  as  these  are  built  high  and  narrow,  and 
with  dome-shaped  roofe,  and  on;ea  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  one  might  imagine  the  whole  country  to  be 
covered  with  churches. 

I  stopped  to  breakfast  a^  a.  small  town,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  about  four  leagues  bovn 
Thofldouse.  The  breakfieust  s^t  down  was  aty  had^ 
and  the  price  demanded  so  exorbitant,  that  I  refused 
to  partake  of  it ;  but  walked  into  the  market<*placc^ 
where  I  followed  the  example  of  others,  l^  poxcfaas- 
ing  some  pears  an4  a  loaf  of  excellent  bread  for 
breakfast.  The  marketrplace.  was  half,  fi]]e(l  wi|h 
sheep  exposed  for  sale.  I  inquired  the  prii:e  of  a 
£ai  wether,  and  found  it  to  be  only  six  frsmcs.  AB 
the  way  ta  Auch,  thei  country  oontinues  chamungf^ 
and  gradually  improves,  not  in  fertility,  fgr  that,  is 
impossible,  but  in  variety;  for  the  great  plain  o£ 
Thoulouse  terminates  long  hehce  reaching  Auch; 
and  the  road  passes  through,  a  fine  undulating  coun-. 
try  of  gentle  hill  and  valley,  both  well  cultivi^ed  ami 
well  wooded.  The  appearance  of  Ajich  is  partica- 
krly  striking^  standing  upon  several  elevations,  and 
surrounded  by  wood — ^not  the  sickly  oUv^  of  Pro-, 
vence,  but  fnrest-trees,  oak,. elm,  and  ash.;  andoeaxiy 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  magnificent  pro- 
menade, upon  an  elevated  tenace  of  great  extent, 
finely  shaded,  and  conunaoding  an  extensive  view, 
over  the  surrounding  country*.  I  passed  more  th«a 
two  hours  here  afbr.  supper,  until  it  grew  dark,  en- 
joying one  of  the  most  balmy  evenings  that  ever 
breathed  fi'om  the  skies  of  Gascony. . 

A  long  journey  to  Tarbes  awaited  me  next  day  ;> 
•^d  I  accordingly  left  A«ch  before  sunrise*  .  I  bad 
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<Kpegted»  before  reaching  Auch,  to. have  discovered 
ike  chain  of  the  Hi^  or  Centnd  Pyrenees ;  but  in 
this  expectation  I  W9s  disappointed.  Numbers  of 
infenor  elevations^  scattered  over  the  plain^  inter- 
oept  the  view  of  the  Fyfejxee^  until  within  less  than 
five  leagues  from  TarWes.  There,  near  th^  village 
of  Rabastens,  from  an  ejevatipa  over  which  the 
toad  passes^  thq  whole  range  bursts  into  view. 
But,  being  at  this  time  mid-day,  whjen  the  atmos- 
phere was  dipfimed  by  hot  vapour,  the  view  I  ob- 
tiuned  yias  imperfect ;  and.  it  was  not  until  my  arri- 
val at  Tarbes,  that  I  was  able  tp  gaiix  a  satif&ptory 
tiew  of  the  majestic  barrier  that  shuts  out  Spain 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

^I  have  read  in  some  book,  that  the  most  beanti- 
foli  paxH  of  eiEcry  coi^itiy  is,  wheDs  the  mountaina 
sink  down,  intp  -the  plains ;  and  of  this  assertion, 
tjie  situation  of  Tarbes  offers  an  excellent,  illustra- 
tion. If  I  had  never  gone  farther  into  the  Pyre- 
nees than  Tarbes,  I  might,  have  said  that  nothing 
can  exceed  the.  beauty  of  its  neighbouijiood.  The. 
diarming  plain,  that,  environs  it^-t-yet  not  altogether 
a  plain—- stretches,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  rich 
in  every  production  of  this  southern  latitude,  beau- 
tifully diversified  with  wood,  and  watered  by  the. 
meanderipgs  of  the  Adour,  and  of  several,  le^er 
streains..  The  celebrated  valley  of  Bagn^res  opens> 
tp  the  left — that  of  Lourdes  tp  the  right ;  while,,  to 
the  south,  apparently,  a^  but  a  few  leagues  distant, 
the  F^ic  dut  MidiiQyfeia  above  the  range-  of  moun- 
tains that  extend  to  the  right. and  ta  the,  left,,  as  &r 
as  the  eye  can  reach,; 

.  The  town  itself,  anciently  the  capital  of  Bigorre,, 
and  well  known  in  the  ti^e  of  Cae^,  is  one  of  :thei 
prettiest. toymS; of jhe-  south  of  France;  and  dier«^ 


bt  the  ftnt  time,  one  peiceivee  a  sKgiit  wppgasamm^ 
Hon  to  the  usages  of  that  untrodden  country  thirt 
lies  beyond  the  majestic  barrier.  This  is  viaO^  in 
die  dress  of  the  women,  who  no  longer  cover  disis 
heads  with  bonnets,  hats^  caps,  or  handkerchiefi^ 
but  with  scarlet  squares  of  woollen  stuff,  trimmed 
with  blade,  which  thev  dirow  over  the  head  and 
shoulders,  something  m  the  form  of  the  Spaoisb 
mantilla ;  but  I  noticed,  that  those  who  carried  milk 
and  butter  to  market,  folded  up  the  Capulet  (&r 
sudi  is  the  name  of  this  article  of  dress),  and  li^ 
ing  it  m  8  square  of  many  fc^  upon  the  bead, 
pieced  the  can  or  jar  upon  it,  and  thus  tripped 
along. 

It  is  £rom  Taibes  that  ail  the  roads  into  the  Py« 
renees  diveige.  One  leads  to  Bagneies  de  Ludion ; 
another  to  Bagneres  de  Bigoire ;  a  third  to  Cao* 
terets ;  and  a  fourth  to  Lourdes,  Arseles^  Lus,  St 
Sauveur,  and  Gavamie.  The  last  road  leads  throv^ 
the  most  eentral  valleys,  and  most  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountains ;  and,  judging  by  my  maps  that  Lus 
would  be  the  most  centnu  point  for  head-quartexs,  I 
resolved  to  fofiow  this  road  in  the  first  idaoe.  Here 
I  resumed  my  pedestrianism,  and  left  Taibes  for 
Lourdes  soon  afier  sunrise. 

Until  anriving  at  Lourdes,  or  rather  until  we 
have  passed  Lourdes^  one  camiot  be  said  to  have 
entered  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  an  undulating  plain 
that  lies  between  Taibes  and  Lourdes,  known 
under  the  name  of  Lanne^Mauriney  or  Lande  de$ 
Maure$;  owing,  as  tradition  says,  to  a  Uoody 
combat  which  took  place  here,  in  the  beginning  at 
tibe  ei^th  century,  between  the  Moors  and  the  in^* 
habitants  of  the  country — a  tradition  that  is  'Coo^ 
finned  by  the  diseoireiy  of  tombs  and  of  bones  m 
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liferent  places  in  the  neighbouihoodi  and  also  by 
the  authentic  records  of  history.  It  is  known;  that 
In  the  year  732,  Abderaman  passed  the  Pyrenees 
with apoweifal anny.  The  Duke  of  Aquitaine  was 
defeated  by  the  Moors  on  the  banks  of  the  Dor- 
dogne,  and  Bourdeaux  was  captured  and  pUaged. 
The  invading  array  proceeded  noithwurd,  every- 
where defeating  their  opponents,  until  Charles  Maiv 
tel  eng^  the  fee  near  Tours,  and  ^ed  a  signal 
victory,  in  which  Abderaman  was  killed.  After 
ihts  battle,  the  Moorisli  army,  deprived  of  its  head, 
cfufibring  all  ike  privations  which  a  defeaited  aimj 
ihttsi  always  encounter,  and  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
retxeated  towards  the  Pyrenees  to  pass  into  Spain ; 
and  it  was  during  the  m^t  of  the  Moors  that  the 
combat  took  place  in  the  {^n  between  Tarbes  and 
Lonrdes.  Amr  this  second  defeat,  the  Moors,  un* 
aUe  to  cross  the  mountains,  whose  passes  were  all 
0oc«pied  by  &e  enemy,  abjured  Mahomedaaism, 
and  abode  m  ^  mountains ;  and  this,  in  the  <^i* 
nion  c»f  some,  is  the  origin  of  the  Cagots,  that  un* 
bappy  race,  who  were  long  the  victims  of  unjust 
|>er8ecutiQA. 

After  the  long  continuation  of  carriage-travel* 
ling  ftom  Avignon  all  the  way  to  Tarbes— oh,  how 
I  enjoyed  this  morning,  the  freedom  of  pedestrian- 
ism!  It  was  a  prions  morsdng;  the  oountry  a- 
lound  was  of  suipaasmg  beauty;  and  the  magmfr» 
eent  range  of  ibe  IVenees,  rinng  abruptly  from 
Ae  plains  were  batiied  in  sunbeams,  which  gilded 
the  eminences,  reposed  «pon  the  slopes^  and  glei&med 
in  OBong  ihe  valleys.  K  this  book  ^uld  chance 
to  be  read  by  loiy  one  who  knows  the  scenery  of 
Scotland,  let  him  recollect  the  road  from  Stirling 
dnog  ^  fi»t  ai  the  OduM  Hills,  and  hei  will  then 
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have  a  better  conception  of  the  country  thrcMigh 
Avhich  I  am  now  •conducting  him,  than  coold  be 
conveyed  by  a  thousand  minute  descriptions. '    It  k 
true,  his  imagination  must  assist  me ;  he  must  inoi- 
-gine  the  Ochills  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  high, 
in  place  of  two  thousand ;  he  must  substitute  iii&& 
com  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  for  oats  and 
barley ;  and,  in  place  of  whin-Uossoms  covering  tife 
knolls  and  banks  by  the  way-side,  he  must  £ine]r 
these  clothed  with  vine ;  he  must  also  add  the  diarm 
•of  a  southern  sky,  and  the  babniness  of  a  sotithcMi 
dime.    With  these  dianges,    the  resemblance  Is 
striking.     I  recollect  at  this  moment,  wi^  avmct* 
ness  as  if  the  recollection  were  but  of  yesterday,  lilt 
beautiAil  line  of  the  Ochills,  seen  from  the  heights 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hervieston — their  wdods 
and  shadows,  and  Castle  Campbell's  dark  roin,'ttid 
embowered  Alva.     And  whea  this  image  is  pt^ 
sented  to  me,  I  see  at  the  same  time  the  range  '<lf 
Pyrenees  as  I  traveled  from  Taibes  to  Lomdo, 
"vHth  those  differences  only  whidi  1  have  peintoi 
wit. 

About  halfway  between  Tarbes  and  Loordes^.i 
left  the  road  a  little  distance  to  gaiR  a  small  vilhge 
called  Lanne,  that  I  might  break&st,  for  thete  fras 
neither  village  nor  inn  by  the  way^side ;  and  with 
excellent  miUi:,  whidh  I  had  not  tasted  tamc^  leaviag 
Switzerland,  and  bread  of  Indian  eoin,,  I  made  my 
first  meal  on  Pyrenean  five.  ITie  approadi 'to 
Lourdes  is  singularly  striking  ;  tjnd  the  sttwtion  -^61 
this  town  unites  air  that  is  beautiful  and  pootar- 
esque.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  defile^  vdiieh 
leads  into  the  centnd  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.  -  ^Hie 
<M  castle  frowns  upon  a  high  wobaed  hSU  mvN 
^kia^  the  town ;   the  rapid  and  oyMal.  Gm% 
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Isweeps  below  it*  Through  the  defile  are  seen  the 
high  Pyrenees  towering  into  the  skies  ;  and  the 
eharming  undulating  ]^ain  I  had  passed  through, 
atretdies  away  towards  Tarbes. 

*  In  past  Bgesy  Lourdes  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. It  was  fortified  hy  the  Romans  in  the 
tiine  of  Csssar ;  and  part  of  the  walls,  as  well  as 
two  of  ike  six  Vbvf&ts  yMch  fi^rmerly  existed,  are 
yefrwibk,  though  in  ruins.  The  castle  was  also 
.  8  work  of  the  Romans,  and  is  still  in  such  pn^ 
i  aervalictti  that  it  is  used  as  a  state-prison.  It  be- 
longed to  the  English  after  the  treaty  of  Brittany; 
and  in  1804,  made  a  "v^orous  and  e£Pectual  resist- 
abcO'  to  the  Duke  «f  Anjou,  who  laid  siege  to  it 
at  ^  head  of  the  elite  of  France. 

•  -  li'  was  a  short  day's  journey  £rom  Tarbes  to 
■Ijourdes ;  but  the  country  was  too  e:tiquisitely  beau- 
ti&l^toliurry  through  it,  and  I  therefore  delayed  tiQ 
the  fdlowing  day  my  jomney  to  Argeles.  I  ap- 
piied  for  leave  to  i^it  the  cliatetfu ;  and  having 
.  easily  t)btained  it,  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  among  the 

woods  which  stretch  over  the  lower  half  of  the  hiU, 

and  ift  defighting  myself  with  the  view  enjoyed  from 

Ae  'summit,   over  the  magnificent  landsci^  that 

spread  upon- every  side.     The  summit  of  one  of  the 

-towers  is  called  Pierre  deVAigle^  from  the  follow- 

mg  tradition>«-Charlemagne  kid  siege  to  the  castle, 

.and,  not  being  able  to  take  it  by  assimlt,  resolved  to 

•  feroe  it  to  a  capitulation  by  starvation.     But  Mirat, 

:  the  lord  of  the  castle,  chanced  to  be  an  especial  &- 

•'vonrite  of  Notre-Dame  du  Puy  (St  P6),  and  she 

^isent  an  eagle  to  the  summit  of  the  castle,  carrying 

•in  its  beak  a  large  fish  alive.     Mirat,  taking  ad  van- 

-  tage  ol  this  miracle,  sent  the  fish  to  Charlemagne, 

i^^i«^ -proof  that  the  garrison  was  not  without  lood^ 
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i^d  Chaxlesmgoey  knowiiig  AaJb  a  live  fish  could  aoi 
be  had  <m  the  top  of  die  hill,  peroeiTed  that  it  wh 
a  nunde  ^  and,  finding  that  Mint  was  imder  the 
protection  of  Uie  Lady  of  Puy,  proposed  less  hard 
cenditiona,  and  thati  in  (dace  cf  amrendering  the 
castle  to  hiniy  it  should  be  suneadered  to  Notre* 
Dame  du  Puy.  It  is  stiangey  that  the  Lady  of  St 
P6  should  have  taken  so  great  a  fimcy  to  Mirat, 
who  was  not  a  Christian;  but  the  traiution  add% 
that  he  was  afterwards  bantized. 
.  In  the  evening,  I  walked  to  the  little  lake  caDed 
Jmc  de  LaurdeSf  which  lies  about  three  quartern  of 
a  lei^e  from  the  town.  In  siae  and  general  ap- 
pieaianoe,  and  in  the  seenery  by  whieh  it  is  aor* 
rounded,  it  may  be  aptly  compared  with  GjpsamcMb 
I  walked  round  it,  gatoenng  a  nosegay  of  lavender 
and  ^yme,  and  returned  to  the  inn  at  Louidea  after 
dark,  or  at  least  ^i  deep  dusk,  to  do  infinite  jostioB 
to  a  stew  of  pigeons  and  an  omelet,  and  to  sle^  with* 
out  the  pest  of  either  fleas  or  mosquitos. 

Gray  morning  still  hung  in  the  defiles^  thou^ 
the  mountain-peaks  were  touched  with  the  earliest 
wnbeams,  when  I  entered  the  gorge  that  leada  horn 
Lourdes  to  Argdies.  It  is  now  lior  the  first  tune 
that  the  traveller  is  enclosed. amo^g  the  Pyrenaes} 
the  plains  are  left  behind,  and.  the  beauties  that  lie 
around  and  before  him  are  of  a  wilder^  though  of  a 
no  less  attractive  kind.  There  is  always  a  pecuUaa 
pleasure  in  entering  mountains  that  have  Icmg  beeo 
seen  at  a  distance ;  and  I  felt  fully  that  elevation  of 
spirits  which  the  entrance  into  a  new  country  gaus^ 
rally  produces.  I  had  long  been  aocnstomed  to 
think  of  the  Pyrenees  as  a  region  where  I  should  ■ 
find  that  union  of  the  beautifid,  the  pictureaqiK^  and 
the  8oblime»  wbidi  I  had  looked  fior  in  vain  in.efny 
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adier  ooontiy ;  and  I  feuad  that  I  reasoned  justtf) 
m  pfesuBung  that  the  aouthetm  latitude  of  the  I^rro* 
neeff  would  eteate  that,  union  in  greater  peifMtioB 
ihan  it  is  to  be  finmd  in  Switcerland.  But  I  shall 
afterwards  retam  to  this  subject,  when  I  hove-  seen 
moce  c^the  Pyrenees,  that  I  may  conqiare  Pyieneaa 
with  Alpine  aoencfy. 

The  defile,  in  leaving  Lourdes,  is  extremely  nar^ 
sow,  allowing  scarcdy  more  room  than  suffices  for 
the  Grave,  and  the  road  which  is  constructed  by  its 
side.  On  the  left,  the  rocks  rise  abruptly  above  the 
mcr,  their  interstices  filled  with  a  variety  of  shrubs; 
hot,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Grave,  opposite  to  the 
mad,  the  rodcs  leave  litde  recesses  covered  with 
wndure,  and  seatteied  with  firuit-trees.  But  tibis  dft* 
fie^  which  we  imagine  is  conducting  us  into  Uie 
most  savage  scenes,  suddenly  expands ;  the  moun- 
tains &11;  back ;  and  the  Eden  of  Aigeles,  for  so  it 
may  truly  be  called,  opens  beibre  us.  I  know  of 
noUiing  in  8witzeriand  comparable  with  Uie  vaDey 
of  Argeles*  More  sublime  scenes — as  picturesque 
sooiea — ^may  be  found  in  mmy  places ;  but  no  scene 
where  the  union  of  beauty  and  picturesqueness  is  so 
perfect — ^no  spot  in  mUch  the  diarm  of  mountain 
scenery  is  so  mingled  with  the  softest  and  loveliest 
features  of  fertility.  But  sudi  seenes  abound  in  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  I  shall,  by  and  by,  conduct  the  read» 
wheve  sublimity,  as  well  as  the  picturesque,  is  united 
with  peifeot  beauty.  The  valley  of  Aigeles  is  about 
ebht  mdes  in  length,  and  varies  firom  one  to  three 
Hides  in  breadth ;  and  is  bounded  on  both  sides  I9 
lofty  mountains,  fer  up  whose  slopes,  fertility  di^^ 
pbtes  the  dominion  w^  barrenness.  The  vidley  ia 
nbt^level,  but  is  stiewed  with  innumerable  emi- 
afsea,  .aU  wooded  to  the  suamiiti  exciting  when 
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here  and  there  a  bald  rock  lifts  itself  pymmidicalljr 
above  the  trees ;  and  many  of  these  eminences  ate 
crowned  with  the  my  mins  of  ancient  castles.  AH 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  ridi  in  cukivatiMi; 
duurming  meadows  lie  along  the  banks  of  ihe  Gave^ 
which  traverses  it  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  laxu^ 
riant  crops  of  grain  lie  between  these  and  the  monn* 
tains ;  walnut-trees»  ash,  and  fruit-trees,  thickly  frin&e 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  scatteied  xyvecioe 
fields;  and,  besides  inntimeiaUe  pretty  houses  eoi^ 
bowered  in  wood,  and  smrounded  by  vondoref  nsp 
fewer  than  ten  viflages  $re  counted  in  the  short  di» 
tance  of  two  leagoes.  It  was  thieugh  tins  Edwi 
that  I  walked  to  Aigeles,  where  I  resdved  to  iv* 
main  some  days,  that  I  might  visit  the  enc^aalaog 
scenes  and  various  valleys  that  lie  in  its  neigfabom^ 
hood.  The  auberge  was  not  tempting;  bat  the 
people  were  civil,  and  the  beds  were  clean ;  «imI»  if 
the  ragouts  were  not  prepared  with  the  acumen  c£ 
Ude,  they  were  good  enou^  for  a  traveller  idw 
never  studied  him. 

Alleles  is  but  a  very  small  town,  containing 
scarcely  a  thoussnd  inhabitants.  These,  in-  all  the 
towns  of  the  Hautes^Pyrenieif  are  composed  of 
two  classes — ^those  who  are  comfortable,  and  those 
who  are  beggars.  There  is  no  class  of  poor  po^ 
sons ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  easily  assigned.  The 
land  is  fertile,  and  most  of  it  is  the  property  of 
those  who  cultivate  it.  Its  produce,  therefore,  join« 
ed  to  the  profits  derived  from  the  transit  of  strangers 
tK>  the  celebrated  baths  in  wfaioh  the  Pyrenees  a* 
howid,  enables  all  who  are  moderatdy  indostdoiis 
to  obtain  an  easy  livelihood.  But,  as  I  have-ob^ 
served  clseiHiere,  when  speaking  of  SwitBerkoi^ 
vheeever  there  is  an  influx  of  ^bfangen^  mai^  Ji^ 
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-gars  wi}l  be  found,  because  casual  bounty  produoes 
•idleness.  So  it  is  found  in  all  the  villages  that  lie 
4xi  those  parts  of  the  Pyrenees  through  which  it  as 
^necessary  to  pass,  in  order  t'o  reach  any  of  the  cele» 
biated  baths ;  and  the  nearer  to  the  baths,  the  great- 
er 4s:  the  number  of  beggars. 

The  same  evening  I  arrived  at  Aigeles,  I  climbed 
up  the  monticule  which  lies  immediiitely  behind  the 
town,  that  I  might  look  down  upon  the  charming 
•scenes  I  had  passed  through.  Had  it  been  ten 
^irnes  higher  than  it  is,  I  should  have  been  well  re* 
paid  for  my  labour;  the  green  meadows  and  the 
golden  harvests  formed  the  most  beautiful  mosaic* 
from  this  point,  too,  the  chain  of  the  higher  moun- 
.tains  was  visible,  their  lofty  and  fantastic  peaks  rest* 
4ng  against  the  sky;  and  aU  the  windings  of  the 
Gave  might  be  traced  in  its  capricious  course  through 
the  paradise  which  it  waters.  From  this  point  also, 
too  fewer  than  nine  ruined  castles  or  fortresses  are 
visible.  These  ancient  monuments,  which  now  serve 
but  to  beautify  the  landscape,  were  in  former  times 
places  of  strength,  or  sigiid-towers  of  alarm.  These 
peaceable  valleys  were  then  subject  to  the  ravages 
of  the  lawless  people  who  descended  upon  tlrem 
6om  Arragon;  and  it  is  conjectured,  tnat  these 
towers  were  used  as  signal-towers,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valleys  might  be  quickly  assemUed  to 
arepel  attack— ^for  to  them  was  intrusted  the  defenoe 
<n  the  frontiers. 

Each  of  the  days  which  I  spent  at  Argeles,  I  de- 
dicated to  a  separate  vaHey ;  one  day  exploring  the 
pastoral  beauties  of  the  esstreme  de  Salks;  another, 
tracing  up  to  its  origin  the  beautiful  valley  oiAucun ; 
]ktt  descriptions  of  these  would  be  tedious.  One 
yeeuliari^  I  particularly  noticed*    All  the  mcnii^ 
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taineen  in  this  part  of  the  P^rrenee^  pro&ixndly 
neiato  the  Yiigin  of  Pouey  la  Hun ;  and  in  numy  dif- 
ferent iTOots  in  the  vaUeys,  I  notioed  that  their  devo- 
tion had  nised  altars  to  this  protectress  of  the  moim- 
taineen*  Her  own  peculiar  chapel  is  placed  upon  a 
little  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  Pic  d' Azun ;  and 
'there,  at  certain  seasons^  the  inhaUtantB  of  die  val- 
ieys  leaoit  to  pay  their  adorationa. 


lOS 


CHAPTER  IX. 
AHGELES  TO  LUZ^AND  WT  8AOTEUR. 

Smite  to  FierrtJUU^St  Samn^St  Ovm     TU  D^flk  of 

Piemftte-^Tht  CnuBe  of  lMic^Matelde99  Scenery^St 
Sauvetir-^JSxpetuet  and  ComforU — The  Wattn  of  St 
SoMoewr,  * 

After  spending  four  deligfatful  days  at  Aigdes, 
and  in  its  neigfabouriiood,  I  left  it  to  waik  to  Luz. 
Between  Argdes  and  Pieirefitte,  the  valley  continues 
as  fertile  and  as  beautiful  as  between  Aigeles  and 
liOurdes,  but  it  gradually  eoutracts,  crowdmg  more 
beauties  into  a  narrower  compass.  This  journey  is 
ML  of  interest  and  beauty.  About  half  a  league  or 
somewhat  less  from  Argdes,  I  was  attracted  by  the 
gray  walls  of  extensive  ruins  halfway  up  a  wooded 
hill ;  and  immediately  afterwards  I  reached  a  small 
v9]i^  called  St  Savin.  Both  the  viHage  and  the 
liver  take  their  name  from  a  saint,  who,  in  the  ele- 
venth century,  inhabited  a  hermitage  iroon  iJiese 
iBOuntains ;  but  the  ruin  is  older  than  St  Savin.  It 
was  originally  a  Roman  fort,  and  was  erected  mto  a 
convent  of  Benedictines  by  Charlemagne.  Om  leav- 
ing St  Savin,  I  noticed  several  ruins  upon  the  side 
ofthe  mountains  on  ^  oppodte  bank  of  the  river, 
and  I  made  a  detour  aoeordin^y.  Grosmng  some 
meadows,  «nd  wading  ihrou^  l£e  Grave,  - 1  reaped 
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Beaucens,  a  very  small  village  overlooked  by  an  an- 
cient castle ;  and  a  little  higher  up  the  mountain^ 
a  chapel  called  Bidouret  is  situated,  a  &mou8  ren* 
dezvous  for  the  devout,  where  three  women,  bound 
by  a  voluntary  vow,  devote  themselves  to  solitude,  and 
to  the  care  of  this  religious  temple.  From  time  im- 
memorial the  chapel  has  been  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  three  women,;  for  when  one  dies,  a  third  ia 
immediately  found  to  complete  the  number.  I 
walked  up  to  the  chapel,  and  conver/sed  with  jthe  solu 
taires  who  were  all  three  old.  One  of  them  had 
lived  there  thirty-four  years.  They  said  they  weid- 
supremely  h^ppy,  for  they  knew  they  were  under  the 
protection  of  our  Lady. 

From  Beaucens,  I  walked  up  the  side  of  the  Gave, 
passing  under  the  ruin  of  a  monastery  called-  8i 
Ovensy  situated  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
overhsmging  a  deep,  wooded  ravine.     This  saint  waa 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and,  inspired  with  a  love  of  so- 
litude, he  retired  at  an  early  age  to  the  Pyrenees^' 
where  he  rivalled  in  his  austerities  the,  most  &moua 
anchorites  of  his  day.     Revered,  for,  his  piety,  he 
was  offered  the  archbishoprick  of  Auch,  a  distinc- 
tion which  he  long  refused ;.  till,  having  stuck  a.  sib- 
ling in  the  earth,,  and  prayed  to  God  to  haye  l^s  viHSL 
revealed,  it  immedi^ely  became  cayered  with  leaves*. 
££(Hn  St  Orens,.  I  again  waded  through  the  Gave  to 
regain  the  road  to  Luz,  aiid  soon  afterwards  I  reach-  • 
e^  Pierrefitte.     Here,  the  valley  of  Argeles  branches : 
into  two,  or  rather  terminates  in  two^  ravines ;  one^ 
running  up  to  Cauterets,  and  traversed  by  the  Gave 
de  Pont  d'Espagne ;  the  other  ascending  the  miun* 
stream  of  the  Gave  par  exQeUence^  to  Luz  and  Ga« 
vamie.     Beypnd  this  point,  the  character  of  the 
scenery  through  which  we  have  passed,   entirely. 
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cringes ;  diebeaatifal  is  lost  in  the  picturesque  and 
suUime*  As  I  purposed  passing  the  mountains  from 
Iruz  to  Cauterets  at  a  future  timey  I  proceeded  up 
the  ravine  that  leads  to  Luz. 

I  never  look  upon  any  new  or  peculiar  soene^ 
without  endeavouring  to  find  a  resemblance  to  some 
other  better  known  scenes ;  because  in.  writing  a  re« 
oord  of  a  journey,  such  references  and  comparisons- 
at  OBce  place,  the  scene  before*  the  reader.     It  an-: 
smefs^all  tfaci  purpose  o£  an.  engraving.  M.  Ramondf 
in  his  work,  has  compared  the  defile  leading  from 
Pierrefitte  to  Luz>  to  the  valley  o£  the  Reoss  in 
Svntserlandy  for  a  description,  of  which,. I  refer  the 
reader  to  th&  first  volume  of  this  journey^     The  re-^ 
semblance  is  considerable;  but  the  valley  of  the 
Gave  is  narrower,  wJldei^  more  wooded,  and  the 
road  is  earned  at  a  greater  elevation  above  the  river. 
The  gorge  of  the  £isach,  from  Mount  Brenner  to 
Brix<^,  in  the  Tyrol,  would  afford  a  more  perfect 
comparison;  but  both  in   England  and  Scotland 
there  are  scenes  that  approach,  to  this  valley,  though. 
^y  do  not  rival  it.     If  the-  mountains  that  rise  from; 
the  valley  of  Matlock  were  eight  or  ten  times  higher 
than  they  are ;  if  the  river  were  more  a.  succession  of 
fella  and  n^ids.;  and  if  the  road  were  carried  some-^' 
times  twa  or  three  himdred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the* 
river,  and  at  other  times,,  when  obstructed  by.  tre- 
mendous precipices,  were  forced  to  cross  the>  stream, 
the  valley,  of  Matlock  .might  be  compared  to  the  val«« 
ley  of  the>Gave.     In  Scotland  too,  the  gorge  called 
Cartlane  Ciraigs,  m^gfal;  bo  said  to  resen&k  this  de- 
file, if  a  road  were  constarueted  above  the  stream  half 
way  up  the  precipices;  if  tSie. banks  above  were  twen-. 
ty  times  higher ;  and  ii'  the  river,  were  three  or  four» 
times  larger. 


The  wmilmr  was  mteaaekfhak  n  I  mBBtibtm 
Pittrefitte  to  Liu ;  but  »  deep  n  the  defile,  dnl 
the  eon  eearcely  ever  &mnd  its  wmf  into  it.  Thit 
road  mab  in  its  excellenoe  the  loed  noir  eonstmcl* 
ed  vp  the  bmk  of  die  Rcosb  ;  hot  in  some  je^>ecfeB» 
the  nature  of  the  vdltj  of  the  Grave^  has  cseated  ■ 
neeessity  for  moie  kboiir.  For  between  Pietzefitle 
and  JjuZf'  the  road  crosses  the  river  seven  times,  fay 
marble  bridges  of  one  arch,  whioh  requited  no  JOilMr 
fimndation  than  the  fodss  fiom  winch  the  aidhsi 


spring*  ' 

The  defile  of  the  Grave,  sudi  ss  I  have  -desciibed 
it,  extends  about  three  iei^es,  and  in  this  dintsBOB 
the  rise  is  neariy  a  thousand  £Bet  The  defile  tfaen 
suddenly  expands,  and  ushers  the  tmveUer  inSo  tfail 
spot  the  most  besutifiil  that  I  have  ever  Ibund^  eilhef 
in  the  Pyrenees  ax  in  any  other  oountnr  with  whosB 
besoties  I  have  made  myself  aeqnainted*  This  spot 
cannot  be  called  a  valley ;  it  is  a  hollosr  among  dm 
mountains,  from  whidi  three  vaHeys,  or  radier  dev 
fifes^  diverge-— one  to  Bsi^ge%  one  taGasamie^  soft 
the  third  to  Ptenefitte,  winch  I  have  ahead^  tmrsU 
led.  I  did  not  stop  m  the  litde  town  of  Lux,  bat 
went  half  a  mile  fiffttier,  to  the  Baths  of  St&tmaf^ 
where  I  lingered  afbrtnigfat,  amoi^^lhe  moal 
tifiil,  the  most  romantic,  and  die  most  snMhne 
that  nature  ever  brought  into  fellowship. 

It  is  at  Lna  that  £e  miion  of  the  beauliful^  the 
picturesque,  snd  the  scMime,  is  onuplete.  In  no 
odier  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  no  where: dse  kit 
Europe,  have  I  found  it.  It  was  here,  and'  Im^ 
only,  that  my  expectations  of  I^reneaa  BesBsiy  wtm 
Mty  and  delighttulT  realbed.  I  must  atSsnmS  :« 
deacripdon  of  me  hcmow  oC  Lux,  ferdwre  is  WBoiaof 
in  any  other  oonntry  to  which  I  can  liken  it.  *  Kh 
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WjomkX^  mfl^  or  h9llD«s.«boiil  tliro.iiiikp 
md  about  000  nifai  hvo(d»  tk^jnd^of  lim 
hem^Ae  dofM^m^m^iuh  ^Hkioh  mrfrooi 

lo  Boren  ikouflNid  fcet  «bove  its  kveL  TU0 
IMft  koBow,  whiok  caonoft  beetled  a fdain,  bociUi^ 
h  ^OBtMiM  vnlUii'  it  8<«Mi  Ittdt  eyiiilMice^  is  mk  enr 
mm^  of  tke  fimbest  and  moat  bewitiMi  hues  ia  nar 
twe;  ^loost  Iking  grsen  is  maag^  with- the  rii^ 
gddra  of  the  npe  harvest,  and  the  pale  straw  of  th^ 
Jater  gnuns.  Oaliv  ash»  ftr^  aad  ether  tree%  varioiis 
in  their  duts  as  in  their  naoiee,  are  seatteiedy  single 
4jr  in .  nhiMnini  oirer  the  ilittle  fields ;  and  tho  two 
QtoMf  one  from  Gaitunae^imd  the  p^hci  frem  Bar 
«dgee»  unite  ihair 'Sfereain%  and  flow  in|^aoe&l  ouivep 
Am^  this  link  SdiQk  B«t  these>  ftateres  <^ 
heanty  and  f<H!tiitr  ait  MOt  confined  tt  the  hollovi^ 
JHem  the  diann  of  a  sontbem  diviale  robs  the  mQunr 
tam-sides  of  their  heetb  and  fem,  aiid  clothes  4hMi 
wiih  oohmtioik  Two  miles  up  the  m»iintainHBide<, 
mmd  and  round  the  cradle^  the  y^Hvw  hacvest 
chequers  the  landscape*  At  elevations,  .whiiifay  m 
suHe  nraAem  oowntnes,  would  he  ahendf>e«d  -to-the 
heath  and  the  fii^  wvi^a  the  gold«i  gvaia ;  and  botk 
the  iioUow  and  the  alopea  of  theroountsiie^  sefittuf 
aftoidtiiiatioiiextendsyiuie  scBltMtd  with  hpuses^  aind 
oettagssy  and  viHages.  AU  this  is  beauftj^-'^^-siid  of 
the  highest  order..  I  eoiee nevtto thefietumsffvi^ 
Upon  onesids-^if'thifl^YAllc^  on  an  evMncnce  «ntMee«> 
Ij  s^aratefiNinrthe  nopalain^  standi  ibe  touA  of  Xiui 
-^its  building^flnd  its  chui«h*neiog  owl  of  the  wo«dib 
And  upon  anett^  separate  eminence}  etifl  h^gibes^  are 
atCD  the  exkenfiiveruiBAof  the-castie.^df  Smrde  Mf^rie^ 
At  the  southern  side  of  the  oradle^.thCidefilecof  the  Ga* 
ntmie  opcDe«»-»gQige|meei^iiig.ever]rleatttieof.the 
fHBlnresquft;.lhe8idea'flH»»p«edpitous  9od^  hang^ 
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log  tfakk  wUk  wood ;  a  romuitic  bridge  spaas  tfae 
Hmm ;  and  about  ioxa  hundred  feet  above  the  river, 
embosomed  in  oak,  and  standing  upon-  precipices^  is 
seen  the  irregidar  range  of  bui^ngs  which  ccmsti- 
tute  the  bath9  of  St  Sauvenr.  But  the  features  of 
sublimity  are  still  to  be  added.  These-  axe  the  lofty 
summits  of  the  highest  of  the  Pyrenees ;  jagged 
rocks  and  snow-peaks,  ^K^ch,  from  yarious  spatB^ 
and  particularly  from  ihe  ruins  of  Sainte  Marie,  are 
seen  rising  behind  the  nearer  mountains,  and  fonfr- 
ing  a  wider,  and  still  more  sublime  amphitheatre* 

When  1  wa&ed  up  to  St  Sauveur,  in  search  4>f  ac* 
commodation,  1  found  this  difficult  to.  be  obtained 
About  two  hundred  strangers  were  abeady  there  Sm 
the  benefit  of  the  baths ;  and  all  the- most  agieeaUe 
lodgings  were  occupied*  The  expense  of  acoommod*- 
tion-at  St  Sauveur  differs,  not  according  t»  its  exeel* 
lence,  but  almost  solely  aoeording  to  its  situation* 
The  place  consists  of  one  very  smaB  street  $  die  frvmt- 
roomslook  into  the  street,  and  the  back-rooms,  Of«r 
the  Gave,  and  towards  the  delightful  scenery  1  have 
attempted  to  describe ;  for  one>  side  of  the  street  is 
built  upon  the  precipice  above  the  riven  The  exi- 
pense  of  those  rooms  which  are  in  the  baek  part  of 
the  bouse,  is  therefore  double  the  ^>ense  of  those 
which  loQk  towards  the  street.  1  was  be^imiing  to 
de^Niir  of  Ending  a  room  to  my  mind,  v4ien  a  Froich 
gentleman,  who  occupied  an  apartment  •  towards  the 
river,  politely  c^ered  to  cede  lus  apartment :  Boi  he 
was  candid  enough  not  to  disguise-  the  morive  of  his 
apparently  civil. offer ;  he  said  he  was  tired  of  his 
room,  and  that- it  was  enmtyeux  to  look  alwa^it 
mountains  and  rivers. 

St  Sauveur.  is  in  some  small  degree  spoiled  by  the 
<?Q&iaon  &alt  of  all  watering  j^aees— ^ii  isAlitlk 
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4bo  unieh  omiy  thou^  certainly  less  so  than' most 
tidier  wat^i^  places.     There  i%  however,  some 
-«xcitse  for,  ikas^  '«ven  in  a  spot  where  nature  needs 
M  little  ^  assistance  of  art.     Every  one  does  not 
visit  medicuiai  baths  with  vigorous  liinbs  and  robust 
fiames ;  and  some  smooth  and  gently-inolined  paths 
ai«  tlier^re  necessary  for  the  use  of  invalids.     At 
St  Sauveur,  no  one  in  health,  need  complain  of  the 
little  garden  and  shrubbery  suspoided  over  the  Gave, 
with  their  zigzag  walks  and  little  temple,  because  one 
may  cross  them  in  five  minutes,  and  reach  the- wooden 
Ini^  over  the  nver,  which  leads  to  wilder  scenes. 
Whan  I  visited  St  Sauveur,  the  shrubbery  was  oma* 
nented  by  a  monument  erected  by  the  Du<^es8  d' An- 
gbttl6me ;  but  which  has  no  doubt,  ere  this  time,  re* 
ntted  to  testify:  to  the  £ilsehood  contained  in  the  in* 
sttiptioii  upon  it  t  '^  Je  vois  que  c'est  un  boa  pays 
8Ur  )e^[ttel  le  Roi  pent  compter.  " 

-  How  di&reBt  are  the  comferts  of  St  Sauveur  from 
tllose  which  are^found  .in  an  English  watering  place  I 
Let  all  wha  desbe  to  revel  among  the  charms  of  na- 
ture visit  St  Sauveur ;  but  let  no  one  who  values 
cam&at  expect  to  find  it  there..  I  paid  £)r  one 
aaiddle^isiecL  room  six  finncs.  per  day,,  nearly  2/.  per 
wedc,  besidesnumerous  extras ;  a  separate  sum  for 
plate,  another^sum  for  knives  and  for^  another  for 
linen,  another  for  fire-wood,  to  boil  my  kettle,  and  a 
franc  per  day  for  service ;  amountmg,  in  all,  to  little 
lass  than  dL  per  wedi.  And  yet,  I  had  aragged 
taUedoth ;  two  small  tables  of  different  heights  joined 
tagisther  to  ^read  it  upon ;  one  of  my  wee  chairs 
widlr<Mily  three- legs;  a.  teapot,  cup,  and: cream<^jug, 
all  of  a  diffierent  pattern  ;  and  the  teapot  without  a 
tid|  batter  brought  in  a  paper ;  and  the  blades  of  the 
kniv)e9  fiiUing  from  the  nandles.  unless  they  were  held 
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logttlinb  The  wtpdnM'  of  li^aty ia  ^alao  eonaikjiaUi 
air  St  9«xfmay  and  indeed  at  i^  the  Indha  of  Idha 
jP^nees*  Meat  k  8di  per  fib. ;  a*  fe«d  -  la.  n^jga 
two  for  a  penny  ;  ifdne  of  the  moat  brdnar^  kitti^  16 
ious  p^r  bottle;  fruit  and  ti^^etafales  bodi  dear,  ind 
•21  kinds  of  gf doenea  ^oo^  the  Ban  they  costiil 
Sngland;'  The  uamd  w§d»  of  Hviaipherey  is  to^mdkt 
an  agreement  with'  a  ^fudair,  wha  sends  xrat  ditiaer 
to  the  dtfTeient  'houDe8"fgefod  or  ladiflEarant^  aceoid* 
ing  to  tile  prioe  pnidfiM*  it ;  but  for  leas  than  dn»fe 
6i^8^  a  tolerablie'  dnmet  oinnot  be  had-*^and  eaaa 
for  tUs  soBfr  it  id  fi^ietHocrei  But  all  these  maltna 
are  nnimportfint  to  tkdae  wiiO'  visit  the  baths  of  8t 
Sauveur.  01%  i]fvi£ds^  who  find' in  thewatacs^n 
efuivaletat  for  'eveiy  thing ;  or  trffveOeiS  like  niyari^ 
who  se^  the  sddety  of  naMwe,  vInt  St  Sauvtfot:^  It 
is  at  R&gnhfes  dh  Stgofve  w^ef^  stm^geis  aaooinble 
for  the  purpose  of  amolcaMent; 

The  dieedVtry  of  the  medidnalf  wMers  of  St  fian- 
VeurisofTeryaudent'date;  Initit  isnotmuehflMiiie 
than  half  a  centUry  aince  tiny  becaBW  a  poblieie* 
sort.  A  eertain  Abbi  fiord  the  Uni^r^ty  of  Brie, 
httvii^  sought  at  Barlges  the  eure  (tf  some  malady^ 
and  &ding  the  wtteis  of  Barlges  toorpoweifid,  tried 
those  of  St  Saweur ;  and^  fm&ig  liieve  the  relief  he 
covetec^  he  pdblkhed  a  tittle  treatise  upon  the  sab* 
brity  of  the  wateHs ;  and  so  die  celebrity  of  St  Sau* 
renr  had  its  origin.  The  wattts  of  St  Sawvcui'  con- 
tain  the  same  prindples  as  those  of  Baregesy  only  in 
smaller  proportioaB.  Thne  are  sulfdrar,  common  id^ 
natron^  calcareous  easth,  aigillaceous  eardiy  and  an 
imctuous  matter ;  whidi  ktar  pimti]^  hindenthe 
use  of  the  watd*  as  an  internal  ajqpracatioD*  The 
tctnperaetaie  of  tiie  feur  springs  of  St  •  Sauveiff  rtnges 
from  Sa  to  as  of  BeantMDT.    Besidsa  those  inwdids 
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ufaoy  ftofm  the  less  obstinate  naloie  of  their  disease, 
have  DO  occasion  for  a  stronger  application  than  the 
iVBtiers  of  St  Sauveur  afford,  St  Sanveur  is  £nequent» 
ed  by  persons  whose  complaints  require  the  more 
poiraful  waters  of  Bardges,  but  who  go  first  to  St 
Sanveur  as  a  prepazmtory  measure — ^whica  is  consider- 
ed safer,  ana  eita  more  effectual,  than  at  once  to 
apply  the  stronger  remedy. 

If  I  were  to  visit  this  part  of  the  Pjrrenees  again, 
I  would  reside  at  Lus,  in  place  of  St  Sauveur,  for 
many  reasons :  but  the  two  principal  of  these  are^ 
tfaat«t  LuZf  one  meets  no  invalids ;  and  that  lodg^ 
xng  may  be  found  there  at  one  half  of  the  expense. 
St  JSauveur  is  perhaps  more  exquisitely  beautifiol ; 
but  the  beauties  of  this  neighbourhood  ve  so  little 
icattered,  that  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference 
fioia  what  point  one  tfMs  in  seandi  of  them.  There 
is  one  great  conyenienoN-^  least  so  it  m%ht  be  .es* 
teemed  by  many,  to  be  had  at  .St  jS^uvenr  and  at 
iM-^^e  most  exoallent  litde  hones,  pm!i^,  gfiUlle, 
md  8uie-&oted,  may  be  hired  at  die  .ee^  nte  ^ 
Ss.  6d.  par  day ;  or.  a  .three  hpain'  xidis  eosts  only 
l&Sd. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THEPTBSNEES. 


'Situation  and  JEatent  of  th§  Pprenees^^Seigiht  iff  the  Snw 
ndts-'^Mine^-^  VaUey»  qf  the  Pyrenees,  and  their  JPro- 
ductionS'^ltoadS'^  Comparison  between   the    Scenery   of 
Sicitzerland  and  the  Pyfenee's,  and  Reasons  why  the  Py- 
renees aft  hide  visited. 


I  WILL  dedicate  this  chapter  to  a  £bw  genenl 
ments  rei^ofiiig  the  Pyreneaii  range^  and  to  soaie 
aoeount  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Pyienees  are  situated  between  42  and  44 
degrees  north  btitiide.     Their  gmexal  direction  lies 
&otn  east  south'^east  to  west  Borth*-west.     The  cfaainr 
commences  on  its  eastern  flank,  at  a  little  distance 
from  Cap  de  Creuxy  to  the  south  of  Port  Vendres 
on  the  Mediterraneany  and  touches  the  Atlantic  at 
Cape  deFiguera,  nearFontarabiay  in  the  Spanish  pro<- 
tince  of  Guipuscoa.     But  although  it  is  only  the 
range  of  mountains  which  separates  Fiance  ftoio 
Sptun,  diat  has  obtained  the  name  of  Pyrenean,  th^* 
same  chain  continues  westward,  until  it  sinks  inM^' 
the  ocean  at  Cape  Finisterre  in  Galicia.   The  momni- 
tains  of  Biscay,  which  separate  that  province  frqnlf 
Navarre  and  Old  Castile,  and  the  mountains  whidi 
divide  the  Asturias  from  Leon,  are  all  parts  of  the 
same  range  that  rises  out  of  the  Mediteisaa^aa. 
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^e  length  of  the  chatn  whidi  separates  France 
from  Spain,  is  nearly  270  miles ;  and  its  greatest 
breadthy  from  Tarbes  to  Balbastro  in  Anagon,  is 
sixty-nine  miles*  At  both  extremities  of  the.  chaini 
the  breadth  becomes  less. 

The  height  of  the  Pyrenean  range  is  as  various 
as  that  of  the  Alpine  chains.  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  range  that  the  highest  elevations  are  fomid — ^the 
height  gradually  declining  as  it  approaches  either 
sea.  The  names  of  the  Departments,  indeed,  partly 
point  out  this ;  for  the  central  part  of  the  chain  is 
oaMed  '^  High  Pyrenees;"  while  the  extension  of  the 
range  east  and  west  is  denominated  "  Low  Pyre* 
nees,"  and  "  Eastern  Pyrenees. "  In  each  of  tnese 
lower  ranges,  however,  there  is  one  commanding 
mountain— ^the  Ganigou  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
and  the  Pic  du  Midi  di»  Pau  in  ihe  Low  PyreneeSb 
Hie  .elevation  <^  the  High  Pyrenees  may  be  said  to 
range  from  7000  to  11,000  feet — exceeding,  thero* 
frnre,  in  altitude,  any  of  the  Alpine  ranges,  excepting 
the  Oberland  Bemais^  and  the  isolated  summits  of 
Mount  Bknc  and  Mount  Rosa.  I  shall  note  down, 
in  this  place,  the  altitude  of  some  of  the  principal 
nsountaans  in  the  Hautes  PyrenSeSy  that  the  reader 
may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  relative  eleva- 
tion of  Alpine  and  Pyrenean  ranges. 

Feet. 
Pic  d'Arriou^-Grand         .         ^         .  10,086 

Pic  de  Vignemale        •-  •         .  10,826 

Mom  Perdu        -        -  -        -         10,482 

Piode^Nouvielle         -  -  -  9,890 

Pic  cki  Midi  de  Bigorre  -  -  9,721 

N.— There  are  many  Pics  du  Midi  among  ihePy- 

•"    renees ;  but  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre  is  ge- 

-'tteiiny  ooBttdered  the  1^  da  IGdi  .par  e«cfll- 
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iifwi  iiwrtijr  bcmnB  it  has  htm  mMe 
quently  nea^uiiedy    and  psrtljr  becanae  it  is 
somewluit  higlier  ihaa  its  riTals.     I  liave  stated 

'       Hit  vieasnremeiit  fadd  down  by  M.  fl;  Rebonl. 

.     :.M..Dtti^4nAM.  VSddinak^  it  saniMtiM 
higher ;  and  H.  Ramond  a.]iMi|»  J«wwr« 

Feet. 

KcW ^,^38 

Re  de  Biedous             ...  9,990 

iKc  ie  GrabiooBes             -         -          -  9,900 

McPoseto         -         -           .           -  10,584 

tia  Maladetta  (m  Spam)  (accursed)     -  10,^^ 

*  N.-t-Tlua  18  the  kig^wt  'iMontain  «if  tbe  (Pyrc- 


Boaidis  :i1u»b  mMoitains^  libme^  mm  fk^ 
OHMdkig  9000.'&et.  T£^fBt  am,  tbsiefoiie^  iiiili» 
HMttts  PyemtSegr  nn  inoaiKlani  intlmi  a&vite 
9iA^ifi%0  lHgi^  ^R«<aBWMtiiigil4M>e0iMt,  loBf 
vnUanaiiMidiwd  &efe>«f  Id^MO^^uid iniiw ousi^ 
log iMIOOfeet  in  el««itiaii.  Now^^iifBit  vwfennj 
to  ^e  ilopogivphy  of  4ShnlMriand,  it  will  be  Beep^ 
liat  time  «  no  ^oeoQentnlMii  -of  4MI  nnof  elewled 
1B08DUBII8.  T^ '  iOlMfikttd  -  BonflBil  imttiiAn  «x 
nmmtdBs  exoMdiBg  >  lO^OOi,  ohmI  dbv  of*  tbMt 
leaching  12,OO0>f0et ;  Had  lire  P«iin]BeiAilpft.eiBi» 
tain  thiee  mountains  exceeding  18,000  £e»t;  fant 
liMtto  is  no  ccmcentmtion  of  aumznite  eyiiUmg  In.  Jik 
titnde  those  of  the  Hautes  JPyrai&a.  ' 

.  Naloralista  recognise^  in  the  materiabiiif.  Ae  J^ 
SHiaet,  three  kmds  of  lock-— granite^  achist,  asak  mk 
teeoBs  stone*  Iron>  coppec^  wio  aikdileady  .me-jH 
foimd  in  the  Pyrenees ;  but  as  it  would  i^ppMir,  uA 
m  sufficient  abundance  to  xep^y  iJie  labour  of  weA{ 
lag  waam^mtkubA  masg^Assk  o£  iraiu    We Jmob^ 


luMiiMNCi^  VGttK  hu/toiyy  thai^Hi  Pyrances  lusie  nol 
heenlalvi^  so  niggardly ;  init  isrecoBBded,  ihattfe 
Fbomeutfi^  modf  after  lheB^  ^  .Cart^i^giiiiaiis  and 
theJUmuDM,  MtnutkL gnat aiahesironi these moiiii* 
tasBS.  The  4>id3riiidk>iliiBL9f  (gpU  in  rthe  Pyseneea 
iauLtfaesafladsofsoBBeriTOkto;  uidaihKrisjiotiDiuid 
aoESfififtii^^alaiig  witk  lead  4ir  .oapper.  The  veiiiB  of 
BasrUe  iffe  nBHUsDoas  and  mhuifale.  Qne^  a  while 
siarhiB,  is  said  to  equal  tiie  nuofaka  o£  Caniara;  and 
£v  ik3  idiecomry,  a  gold  medal  was  some  yean  ago 
ad|iidged  to  M.  dn  M6ge,  by  Jthe  &ciely  for  the  En* 
oooiBgement  of  National  Indnstiy.  The  Baron  Die- 
trich, hastomiBMntod^.  m  that  part  of  Jhe  PyreaaeB 
Ipng between  ike  eeaand  Faiz, ininetyHcight  miiieB 
ot  copper,  a  hundred  and  eight  .mines  of  iron,  and 
jumifsttni  manes  of  lead.  The  extent  o£  oomitry 
«samined  thy  die  .Baron  Dieteidiy .  does  not  oampE^ 
-hend  ab^fe  one  finnsdi  ;part  xif  ihe  Pmnees. 

I  shafi  at  pmaent  oonfine  myaett  to  the  Hantes 
I^fnnees,  on  many  aocfiunts'die^poat  inteKSting  paat 
m-nbit  idifdn,  jmd  venture  a  lew  geneeal  obsemftiaii% 
.deaviptiTe.  of  thor. principal  featmses.  The  Ha»* 
leftj^reaeeacoBtsin  dme  ehaons  of  sraUeysy  running 
jioEkhaiid.aoiiiihy  eadi  watered  by  a  zivec  .deeoending 
irom  the  moamtaina  into  the.pkins  of  Fianee*  These 
v^  the  ehainwhioh  is  wnteied  by  the  Ganre  de  Pau, 
jQOBsisliDg  of  the  .Tatte^xxf  Loumes»  Aigeies,  Lus> 
and/GwMnMft ;  the  shun  watered  iby  Aa  Adour,  m» 
eluding  theyaUeys,of*Caiiipan^aBQdJBtJ^I^ 
dmm  veaterediiy^ihB  Oaceoney  wUoh  descends  (nm 
Bignliiiiin  de'Iioachnn^te  St  Gimdaae.  BesideatheBe^ 
tkt  meiiNeBte  BuK8  .north  and  jsouth,  ^sceai^iig 
fiEi8m^the4^nBnee»by  Amau  end  &ianooHD»  until  it 
jAm^  woteis  with.Jkho6e  of  ihe  Garonne ;  l>uty  «s« 
vaprii^pAe  .valley  of  Auie>^  die.  Neate.ikr&v!BnK&  Aci 
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Vines  nther  than  valleys.  These  are  idl  &e  vaikyi 
oontained  within  the  Hautes  PtfrenSeSf  excepdi^  b 
few  lateral  valleys,  such  as  those  of  Bareges^  Anmii% 
and  Heas ;  but  these  are  also  nvines^  not  -  valleys; 
The  whole  of  the  intermediate  space  between  these' 
valleys  is  mountun,  containing  no  donbt  many  spt^ 
whidi,  in  common  parlance,  mig^t  be  ealled  moutt* 
tain-valleysy  but  whidi  are  only  bollowBy  watered  per< 
hape  by  scanty  rivulets,  and  susceptible  of  but  very . 
trining  cultivation.  The  only  Fyrenean  ndkyis  m 
which  grain  is  the  staple  produce,  are. those  of  Loup*. 
dee,  Argeles,  Luz,  C^pan,  and  Aure.  In  aJl  die 
lesser  vfdleys,  and  even  in  the  narrowest  defiles^  scnaae 
ginn  is  reared ;  but  the  Pyrenees  may  be  flolkd  a 
pasture  district,  this  so  greatly  exceeds,  the  pcoduoe' 
of  any  other  description.  There  are  only  three  roodt 
that  inverse  tibe  I^yrenees^^I  do  not  mean  bridla*- 
roads,  but  caniage-roads.  These  are,  the  road  from. 
Tarbes  to  Luz,  from  Tarbes  to  Bagn^res,  and  from 
St  Craudens  to  Bagntes  de  Ludion.  All  the  txxm». 
munications  running  east  and  west  are  only  biidle« 
rotds^  or  foot*paths.  .None  of  the  carriage-roads 
leading  into  the  Pyrenees  pass  through  the  mouB> 
tains  into  Spain,  though  pedestrians,  &>r8emen,  and- 
cattle,  may  enter  Arragon  at  several  pouits.  t 

If  I  were  asked,  whether  I  preferred  the  soeoery. 
of  the  Pyrenees  or  of  Switzerland,  I  should  iedL* 
mysdf  at  a  loss  for  a  reply ;  and  yet,  akhoogh  in 
numy  respects  essentially  di£Perent,  they  will  doubt*' 
less  admit  of  a  comparison.  Tliey  have  each  dieiri 
own  pecufiar  charms ;  and  it  wall  depend  upcm  ^. 
peculiar  turn  of  the  traveller's  mind,  to  whidi  ofi 
the  two  he  accords  the  preference.  Scenes  of.  a»^ 
vage  sublimity  are  more  frequently  to  be  met  m* 
^Switzerland  than  in  the  Pyrenees.    In  the  s&sey  .toOi- 
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of  the  rivers  whicb  toaverse  Switserlandy  it  possesses 
aixumifest  superiority ;  for  the  Adour  or  the  Grave 
fiaE  bear  no  comparison  with  the  Limmat,  die  Aar» 
dr  ^e  Renss — still  less  with  the  Rhine  or  tJie  Rhone* 
Ibe  taore  northem  latitude  of  Switzerland  also  adds 
tb'its  features  of  suUiniity ;  for  the  same  elevation, 
that,  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  covered  with  coarse  grass 
or  stones^  would,  in  Switzerland,  be  the  resting- 
pboe  of  eternal  snows.  I  confess,  however,  that  I 
have  sometimes  doubted,  when  standing  in  the  deep 
hellowB  and  narrow  ravines  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
lonidng  upwaitl  at  the  dark  mountain-tops,  whether 
these  gray  rocks,  and  dun  and  dusky  heights,  were 
not  more  allied  to  sublimity  than  the  smooth  spaik- 
Mng  snows  of  the  sHoer  horns  on  the  Monk. 
Darimess  has  generally  been  considered  a  more  na- 
t^isal  origm  of  the  subSme  than  light ;  and  may  we 
not  therefore  infer,  that  the  dark  mountain,  if  of 
e^pifd  elepvation  wi^  the  snow-dad  mountain,  ought 
to  produce  a  higher  sense  of  sublimity  ?  It  must 
ako  be  recollected,  in  considering  the  relative  suUi* 
nsty  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  that  the  slight 
ii^siority,  in  the  altitude  of  the  summits  of  the  lat* 
tdr  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  more  than  oom-^ 
pensated  by  the  lower  elevation  of  the  level  fecAa 
which  the  mountain  immediately  springs.  None  of 
the  highest  Swiss  mountains  spring  firom  the  hkes^ 
which  are  of  comparatively  low  elevation,  but  firom 
the  upper  valleys ;  and  these  are  so  elevated,  thai 
the  real  altitude  of  the  mountains  above  the  level  of 
these  valleys  is  very  different  from  their  height  above- 
the  level  of  the  sea.  •  The  elevation  of  the  valley  of 
Goaddwald,  fer  example,  is  between  3000  or  4000 
feet,  and  iJie  Engadine  is  evm  higher.-  But  the  vil* 
iage  -of  liuz  is  donsidenbty  und^  2000  feet  aboi% 
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theJbvdof.du^iiea.  Onf^  M  :llie  .&at  of  jklieiPiB 
du  Midi  dfi.  Bj^one,  is.  500  &et.  kHmr ;  and  die 
TJOnge  of  Qa]{flmi«9  alltwug^  frmdy  mom  ekanHefl 
tl«a;Ail)ier . of.  4hflfl9«  is.^  .iMw]|r  1000 iael  lowar 
ihm  GmMmfUu  To  the  nol  m  w«Oi  nsmnwini 
cJeiatioiUi  diaBBfoie-  ot  the  moiuitaiiis  iidu^  iub 
fiom  these  ^otSt.  nmst  M  added  the,  di&tenoe  hep 
tweeo  ibe  elevations  fi^m  which  theyipiiiig,  and 
the  efevations  from  whieh  the  Smm  mountaina  oact 

14  however,  the  {xdm  in  suUiiKiily  ahouU,  noi* 
withstanding  be  dtie  to  SwttaeiiandL  the  inqwr^ 
a^nater  of  the  daims  of  the  Alfis  and  Pyienees 
must  call  to  idi^aid  of  the  liKter,  that  nnion.of  the. 
beaut^hl  <Mid  the  nk^iwesane  with  ihe  ■"M^™**^ 
irincb  X  We  alraidy  cxplwmd  wlim  sfwaking  <i( 
l4iz«  and  whioh  is  doubtless  fiMwd  in  fiur  flgreaAif 
pecfeotion  in  thePyreoees  than  in  Switzerhmd.  One. 
pecniGai^ibtae  in^^soeBerjof  the  Py^^ 
not  Dret  nmntioned — a&atiure  tb«ky  in  a oonqwrnan 
of  fKgxmjy  '.is  of.gBsat  impoctanoe.  Every  one  whp 
has  -tn^dled  Arpiigh  JBwilsedandy  knows  that  the 
wood  which  «hi^y  dothea  the  nionn^insy  is  pitte 
andi  fir ;  and  that  the  other  fo»est'#ees  we  only 
iomA  in  tthe  lower  vaU^fs,  and  on  .the  banks  of  the 
lakes  and  mm ;  but»  in  the  Fysenew^  fir  is  not  the 
predaniioating  woodF--rit  only  mingles  with  odieis. 
The  oiottntMnnsidea«re  covmdwiw  oaky  noie  tfam 
wtbhijwae ;  and  iJUsy  jMrtioiiIady  in  autann^  when 
the  hnesof  approadung  decay  have  toodMid  th«  fin 
nMb .  givBft  a  pitiominent  .adwn^age  to  the.  seenwy  .of 
theF^Nneefc 

But  I  vust  not  £i»|get  to  ad»nDe»  in  finoor  tuf 
Switaeibutd» ; Ae  iwtKwMmt  Aet»  that  the  rywnean 
aie  dfltfivte,  or  ahnotf.destjtnte^  of lakei»  Thmi^ 
nest  to  jts  ntmmtitnsi  axe  .the  .gnafe  diaon  pf 


lai 

■rtJawdy  aiMliDiBk>I  tnspecli'ftettfae  bakuioe'inii- 

-wtturro^  thai  covaallgy.    It  trath^  ikm  tamSlBty  who 

ifcdkrinwig  of  aeeaig*  att  the  Tanoils  dwenii  o£  nsiBi- 

lHiB«'Bosteryy  muBt  wit '  both  Svvstiefhuid  and  iUb 

Pynmngfc    Hv  mxat  not  eoBtent  hiiimif  ivith  be* 

Mndng,  ibat,  'having aeM  S^fit^orhnd,  he  hat  aen 

aH  diat  moimtan-eoensr]^  can  ofier.    T1»  would  fab 

a  £i]ae  betie£    He  idio  baa  trafeiaed  Switzcdaad 

tfarongboalv  has  indeed  beeonw  fianiliar  inth  soenea, 

frtnch  caanot  peibapa  be  eqvilled  im  any  other  coxmi^ 

\aj  in  the  world ;  and  "he  need  iioi  timl  in  auanih 

OE  ftisr  sceaea  of  the  eama  oidsr.     But  soenea  of  a 

4iii«tout  ofdep*«-of  another  chaiacter  '  await  him  in 

llie Pyieneea;  and,  untillie  haa  looked  upm  thsn^ 

lie  baa  not  enjoyed  all  die  dnnaa  wfaieh  mountain 

ieatnry  18  capdue  of  disdbaiafig  to  the  lover  of  » 


B«t  howtnrto  worthy  ^cf  attmeting  tha  fiiofe  ot  dbe 

4uu>aHm'  are  the  vaUeya  o£  the*  Pysenees^  ikeae  wiH 

ftobably  never  be  the  iieouant  >readtt'of  the  touriat, 

wdafide  with  Switatiland  ^ther-cfaoiiie  o£  tlM*  Innti.- 

kr;  becBBBe  aoceis  to  th^*  Fyivneea  ia  mbn  dift- 

doky-M-and  beoauRytheR^  ajoaofaaaodatioik  fbr-dieilnb' 

'vailte  is  worse  than  indiflemit.    To  teadi  the  Bj^ 

venidaBy  one  must  eithes  traVd  five,  hundaed  ndiaa 

fioMi  Pni%  thrbug^  an  Uninteresting  country, .  or  » 

rive  at  BouBcbaoz  b]r  aetr;  neither  ofwhoiw  plaeeb 

cndd  be  said  to  enter  into  a  jefdmey  of  pknure : 

whBiua%  mr  goii^  to  Switieiiiiid^  one  fasa  only  to 

ttosatfaa  NvlheihiBdi  taGohagnai^  and  afespt  mila  a 

boat.     Andbesidesy  Switaerlmd  is  the  h^h  road 

•toJtaly;    Timntikn  would  go  to  ita&jr  even  i£  diefo 

waanu  Switzerland;  and  tfasn&re^  Switastland  xe«« 

«nt«8  the. visits  of  die  Italitti  ibaoiisti  aa  wdi'  as  of 
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diose  who  visit  it  solely  on  its  own  acipwinlL  .But 
the  Pyrenees  cannot  be  ^'  included"  in  a  txjfot,  m 
taken  on  the  way  to  some  other  place.  The  travel* 
ler  who  visits  the  Pyrenees  must  journey  th^e  ex- 
prSs,  unless  he  purposes  visiting  Spain ;  and,  cvien 
.in  that  case,  the  Hauies  Pyrenees  he  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  nnles  out  of  his  way,  whether  he 
enter  Spiin  by  Perpignan  or  1^  Bayonne. 

As  for  the  comparative  comforts  whidi  the  tncvd*' 
ler  may  expect  in  visiting  Switzerland  or  the  ^Fie- 
nees,  the  great  inferiority  of  the  latter,  in^  this  r»* 
spect,  will  always  prevent  the  ingress  of  strangeiSi 
Even  if  nothing  were  to  be  seen  in  Switzerknd, 
one  might  be  recompensed  for  a  journey  there,  by 
^e  unapproached  excellence  of  the  inns.     Comlbrtf 
oviHty,.  abundance,  cleanliness,  good  fires  tf  wanted^ 
excellent  beds,  unexceptionable  cookery,  bring,  the 
Swiss  inns  as  near  pei&ction  as  possible.     But  the 
very  reverse  of  all  this  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the.  hotels  at 
Bagnires  de  BigofTCf  the  wholie  of  the  Pyrenees 
does  not  contain  one  really  good  hotel ;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  the  attractions  of  a  country,  it  will 
never  be  much  visited  so  long  as  the  accommoda- 
tion for  travellers  is  bad.     What  is  it  but  the  wretchv 
edness  of  the  Spanii^  Ventas,  that  has  shut  out  a 
knowledge  of  Spain  from. the  rest  of  Europe  ? 

By  a  certain  dass  of  people,  indeed,  the  Pyre- 
nees are  visited-r-by  invalms,  who  are  unable  to  stir 
&r  from  the  spot  wnore  they  have  gone  in  search  of 
health ;  and  Bagndres  de  B^rre  is  visited  .by .  that 
dass  of  persons  who  mtke  delicate  health  (not  pon 
sitive  disease)  an  excuse  for  seeking  amusement. 
But  Bs^pikceb  is  not  in  the  Pyrenees,  or  at  least  it 
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M  VifOB.  their  outskirts;  and  those  who  reside  at 
Bagn^res  seldom  make  longer  excursions  than  allow 
41  return  to  the  comfortable  dinners  at  Frescatia. 

With  the  exception  of  those  ^ting  the  Pyrenees 
fcr  the  sake  of  the  baths,  I  met  only  one  English 
traveller.  He  had  come  from  Paris ;  and  the  mo^ 
tive  that  influenced  his  journey  was  singular  enough. 
He  said  he  wished  to  reach  some  of  the  passes 
where  he  might  have  a  view,  into  Spain,  and  walk  a 
little  way  within  the  boundary,  that  he  might  be 
aUe  to  say  he  had  been  there.  "  And  why  not 
extend  your  journey  into  the  country  ?  "  {  asked* 
**  Oh, "  said  he,  "  nobody  goes  there. "  This  re» 
ply  was  the  first  thing  that  led  me  to  entertain  the 
poject  of  travelling  through  Spain — a  project  which» 
}fk  we.  following  year,  I  carried  into  effect. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  IKHABIMM^  «P  THE  PYIVEMEBS. 

Mifmar  of  lift  ^Jht  Pjfr§mmMMfmtaiiteir^^Bk  WbOm 
and  Stammer  BabUutitn»~SiB  hubutry^^Jkxn-^JBf^ 
pitality^'Morak — Short  Summarif  of  ike  MUtor^ .  end 
preteni  State  cf&e  Cegott, 

Excluding  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  P)rrenees  are  shepherds,  and  at  the 
same  time  propnetors,  both  of  land  and  of  cattle  % 
but  their  concution  is  &r  inferior  to  that  of  their 
brotbers  of  the  Alps.     This  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  small  supply  of  milk  yielded  by  the  cattle  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  comparison  with  those  of  tbe  Alps, 
a  fact  that  must  arise  from  the  less  abundant  and 
less  nutritious  vegetation  of  the  Pyrenees.     It  is 
difficult,  therefore,  for  the  inhabitant  of  these  moim- 
tains  to  improve  his  condition.     His  dairy  is  either 
consumed  by  his  own  &mily,  or  its  produce  is  taken 
to  the  nearest  baths^  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life.     He  has  no  supeifluous  produce  to  convert 
into  cheese,  like  the  Swiss  peasant 

The  Pyrenean  mountaineer  is  a  patient  and  in- 
dustrious man ;  but  it  is  his  lot  to  maintain  a  o6n- 
stant  struggle  with  the  besoin  de  vivre^  Durmg 
the  winter,  be  lives  witb  his  fiunily  in  the  viBage  or 


.  * 
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imdet  of  that  vaDey  in  which  his  lot  has  been  cast ; 
bnty  when  snows  pass  away  from  the  moontains,  he 
lemoves  to  a  cabin  in  one  of  the  upper  Talleys, 
vihsie  his  cattle  have  been  left  during  the  winter, 
under  the  care  of  a  single  herd.  Around  these  sum- 
iiier-4kdl)itations,  he  and  his  fiimily  cultivate  the 
ground,  to  insure  against  the  winter  a  provision 
bodi  lor  the  cattle  and  for  themselves.  Warm  nooks 
are  selected,  wbidi  are  deared,  and  sown  with  rye 
or  other  grain.  A  Htde  potato«land  is  also  allotted ; 
bat  his  chief  oare  is  directed  towards  the  meadows, 
tbe  produce  of  which  is  intended  for  the  noturish* 
flMQtof  ike  cattle  during  the- winter.  *  These  sum- 
iiier-habitations  are  always  seli^cted  in  some  of  those 
vppet  valleys^  wfa^re  a  rivulet  mfay  be  commanded 
for  the  purpose  of  inigation,  and  ^ere  the  slopes 
lie  conveniently  for  taking  advantage  of  it.  Innu- 
merable small  grooves  are  made  in  the  land,  and  the 
water  is  conveyed  at  pleasure  to  one  part  or  another, 
Inr  merely  turning  ihe  course  with  a  flat  stone  or  a 
mate*  While  the  mountaineer' and  his  &mily  are 
thus  employed  during  the  summer  months,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  necessities  of  the  winter,  the  cattle 
are  not  permitted  to  feed  within  the  range  of  the 
inigated  meadows,  but  are  driven  up  into  the  highest 
parts  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  man  who  accom- 
panies them  constructs  a  shelter  with  stones  and 
niraRe.  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  lead  tbe 
reader  into  some  of  these  habitations.  It  must  be 
a  wretched  existence  that  of  the  shepherd,  who, 
when  the  winter*  approaches,  and  drives  the  fiunily 
u^to  the  lower  valley,  retires  into  the  cabin  along 
ffith  his  cattle,  there  to  pass  alone  the  dreary  days 
^d  nights  of  winter,  surrounded  by  snows  and  tem- 
pests.   It  is  thus  the  motontiutieer  of  the  Pyrenees 

VOL.  II.  H 


sj^ends  kis  diys^  among  soenes  io  Wuch^lfat  ibeba 

mouataineer's  •  pride ;  and  coBtrivesy   with  JaboBOCy 

to  support  himself  and  his  fiunily  in  independaneei 

But  it  semetimes  tu^^ns,  ihai*  iH  Us  indvstiy  mad 

pecautions  are  •iinal>le  >to  pwserve)  him  <&om  tho 

fihanoes  to  which -the  climate  of  a^mouBlainoiis  com* 

try-  expose  -his  fortuae*    -Late  and  deep  aBows;haTe 

often  buried  the  >summer-thabitations  4mag  -sq  kmg 

a  period^  'that>  the  stook  of  provisieii  for  tb^caU^ 

has-been  eKhaustedy-r^and  the  cattle  .pefisbiDgj  .the 

herd  is  also  neoessarify  eiit  off.hom  aoiniAnienL 

Another  lesser  cahunjyty  is  of  yearly  reeuReaee.  The 

soil  which  is  ^aUotted  to  the  {Nfodiietkm  -of  gmin^is 

carried. away  by  winter'  toitentsy  lesnBg  «ttly?lhe 

bare,  rook  henepith;  but  the  i«Mdiisti7?aod  pfifcimit:toil 

of  the  ^nouataineer  supply  tUe  loss.    -He  carries 

soil  in  baskets  'iwm  thci  low^  vJief^io  Sesm  again 

his  little  arable  possessiony  .and  to  mar  upoa  it  the 

lye  or  the  Aix  that  helpto  support  JbsawuLyidmang 

the  winter^  or  to  laroish  than  'with  <winter'a'«qmioy<' 

ment.    A  I^ne$uic  peasant  vdionpoaBesaes  fibegft 

cows  'is  oonadered  im  'opiiiknt  rmtm  (  huo^  4mf  {Me*- 

sess  so  ^eat  a.' number. 

The  winter  .habitatiott  of  the  PymneaB'^cpQaiBta  of 
only  two  apartmentb.  The  fimiWe'is  Mmited  Io 
articles  of  mere  necessity ;  'and,  intther^water  nmiH 
ber  of  cott^gesy  /the<  imndowsv  are  ^wifthoat  glass*  -.  <£k- 
teraallyi  .these  houses. seem  better .ithan^heyMafiy 
are.  -  They  a^^  generally  roofed  *with' slate  rand-tfais 
giws  to  them  an  air  of.reqpectabiiif^-vdikhtisardy 
confirmed  by  a  visit  to  ^>iiilerk>r« 

The  inhabitant  of  the  i^neai^<irdflyt  isytioreifpaf 
thing,  more^Mimitive  than  the  ^pine^mQiiBtaiBi^ 
Inlusnoarishment  «addie8%^.h0*«taiDa4m^pi|s|i|t# 
UflapUai^f  9nd»  I  ^VV^ht,}i9^mihmjmi^1l9^ 
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Bttad  of  rye-or  hmAej,  and  vSk,  wad  a  soit of  paite 
mtde  of  Indiari  coniy  «ie  ^  lubkualdnfe  of  the 
Pyrenean  peasant ;  and  those  ndio  are  in  C0KqMB»- 
iivdy  easy  cireumstanceSy  salt  some  kid's  ^eshy  and 
sewietames  a  pif ,  for  high  days  and  hoHdays.    In 
eompanson  irhh  the  o<»a£>rt8  whidi  a  peaaant  of 
Grindelwald  or  the  Gfrntms  draws  around  mm^.tiiaaa 
of  ^e  Pyrenean  peasant  aoaieely  raise  him  above 
^'  grade  •  of  «  needy  man ;  ieaty  not  only  are  the 
ttticks  of  his.  subsistence  of  the  simplest  .kind,  hot 
e^ipen  in  the  quantiie  of  these  he  is  Junited. 
-  In  the'dms  of  ihe  F^ienean  peasant  of  both 
aexes,  the  usages  of  Spam  have  'hesn  adopted.    Hie 
ttwn*  cover  their  heads  with  a  small  tboanety  and 
their  bodies  «rath  -a  huge'  doak,  winch  deeoends  to 
Ihe  'very 'feet*    Hie  women  thsou|^oat'all  the  Pyze^ 
liean  ^eys*aie  clothed  in  liie  same  m&j  as  at  Tar*' 
bes  ;  -they  eitfaer  w«artfae  capdet,  or jsfaort  Jbood  of 
aearlei— *or  the^apnein,  adouuxf  black— both  thrown 
over  the  head  and  shoulders ;  and  most  commonly 
iliey  hove  sandak  upon  the  ieet,  exeepting  in  the 
tt^entains,  wiiere  the  peassnt  genenfiywalka-widi 
naked  feet.    The  mountaiBeeiB  of  othe  Fyisnees  are 
A'  handsomer  race  than  the  Alnbe  jpeasantiy;  but 
ihe'diesS'Of  theifofiBttrai  less  aoapted'to:diapiay.the 
^gtte* 

That  besetting  ain  of  the  Swiis-— gseed,  I  have 
ifiever  feuad-among  ike  Pysenees.  The  inteccourse 
«f  idie^momitaineer  with,6tnngers;haaliithevto  been. 
%bf>  Iknited  tte  dull  fhas  natural  .iselingB  of  justice^ 
kindness,  and  generosity^; 'and  I  hove  genenilly  found 
IM^etdfe  to  pfevaol  epon  aninhabitsnt  of  a  Pyre* 
fiaii^  cabin,  spoor  as  iie  is,  to^aeospt  anyiemunera* 
kftint  'for  his  hospitalities.  Crime  of  every  descrip* 
4ok  ^•mn'in  the  i^piieas;. theft. *iaimy.UDm# 
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quest,  and  muidet  alfeogetlier  unknown.  No  ixtt^ 
Teller  need  hesitate  to  traverse  every  p«rt  of  tlie 
French  Pyrenees  alone  and  imani|ed. 

In  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pyrene^s^  I 
must  not  overlook  that  extraordinary  race,  which  has 
baffled  the  historian  in  his  vain  endeavours  to  ac- 
count for  its  origin,  and  which  has  fiimished  maiter 
of  interest  both  to  the  novelist  and  the  traveller.  It 
is  probable,  that  many  readers  of  this  volume  may 
never  have  heard  of  the  Cagots,  and  that  others  may 
know  only  of  the  existence  of  such  a  race  ;  and  al? 
though,  in  presenting  some  details  respecting  thi$ 
extraordinary  people,  I  disclaim  any  pretension  to 
novelty  or  original  elucidation,  yet,  having  traveB^ 
among  their  valleys,  and  seen  their  huts  and  them- 
selves, I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable 
omission,  were  I  to  omit  availing  myself  ii  even  ihe 
common  sources  of  information,  in  order  thai  I  nuy 
indude,  in  this  volume,  a  short  account  of  the 
Cagots. 

'  The  Cagots  are  found  in  several  of  the  more  se? 
eluded  vaUeys  of  the  Pyrenees,  particularly  in  th^ 
lateral  valleys  that  branch  from  the  valley  of  JBarSgeSf 
Liichon,  and  Aure.  So  sedulously  do  the  Cs^ots 
keep  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  fdlow-men,  ^i^ 
one  might  toavel  through  the  Pyrenees  without  see- 
ing an  individual  of  the  race,  unless  inquiry  were 
specially  Erected  towards  thenu  It  was  not  undl  I 
.expressed  a  desire  to  the  guide  who  attended  me  in 
my  excur^ons  from  St  Sauveur,  to  see  one  of  At 
race  of  Cagots,  that  my  curiosity  was  gratified.  Thifi 
was  in  one  of  the  lateral  valley  that  runs  to  th^ 
right,  between  Bareges  and  the  Tourmalet,  a  vriley 
traversed  by  no  road,  and.  which  only  leada  to :  the 
lac  d'eacatbtms.     Tie  Cagot  is.knc^wn  bybis^- 
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Iqw  ancl  nnhealthy  countenance— his  'exjuressibn  of 
stupidity — his  want  of  vigour,  and  relaxed  appearr 
ance — hia  imperfect  articalation—- and,  in  many  case^ 
}m  disposition  to  goitres.  If  we  were  to  credit  the 
assertion  of  the  novelist,  we  should  reject  one  of 
these  characteristics,  or  at  least  say,  that  the  stupi- 
dity  of  the  Cagot  is  only  apparent.  It  is  possible^ 
that  a  knowle^e  of  his  degraded  condition,  -  and 
llie  contempt,  if  not  aversion,  with  which  he  is  re- 
garded, as  well  as  the  total  seclusion  in  which  the 
mmily  of  the  Cagot  lives,  may  have  their  effect,  in 
impressing  tipon  his  countenance  an  expression  of 
humility,  distrust,  and  timidity,  that  might  be  mis* 
t^d^n  for  intellectual  deficiency.  Qut  the  observa- 
tions of  all  those  who  have  studied  with  the  greatest 
adviuitages  the  pecidiaiities  of  this  race,  concur  in 
.^lotting  to  the  Cagot  an  inferior  share  of  mental 
capacity. 

'  The  days  of  Cagot  persecution  have  passed  away ; 
but  tradition  has  preserved  a  recollection  of  the  de- 
gmdation  and  sufferings  of  the  race,  and  has  even, 
in  some  small  degree,  handed  down,  along  with  the 
history  of  these  persecutions,  some  vestiges  of  the 
prejudices  which  gave  rise  to  it.  From  time  imme- 
morial, the  .Cagot  £uniHes  have  inhabited  the  most 
retired  valleys,  and  the  most  miserable  habitations. 
The  race  has  always  been  regarded  as  infamous,  and 
the  individuals  of  it  outcasts  from  the  fiuuily  of  man-t 
\pnd»  They  were  excluded  from  all  rights  of  citi- 
2^s;  they  were  iiot  permitted  to  have  arms,  or  to 
exercise  any  other  trade  than  that  of  wood-cutters : 
Juidf  in  more  remote  times,  they  were  obliged  to 
Jmx  upon  their  breast  a  red  mark,  the  sign  of  their 
ji^aaalaon.  So  £ur,  indeed,  was. aversion  towards 
^^  Importunate  people  oaniedi  tha^  they  entered 
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ihedranAerbjrasepntO'doar^  tild'eitapM  Mils 
flUotted  to  the  rejected  out;  TWpeipiecutieiui  kftte 
loogoeased;  and  tmie  aad  its  lattendaBt  improve- 
ments lunre  dinomdied  the  pf^udioes^  aad  wetdBesd 
die  feelii^  of  arendon  ifilli  wJndi  they  wwe  formeap- 
lyiegasdecL  But  they  axe  stilL  llie  race  of  d^jots 
— -fititt  a  separate  fionily^-still  ottteaete-^still  a  peo- 
ple whoaseWdenkly  no  kmdred  of  those  1^  Hre 
arouad  them,  but  the  remaaiit  of  a  difoeat  aad 
more  aneieot  nuraly. 

It  is  impossible  &r  the  travdler,  stfll  less  the  iUp 

losopher,  to  knoir-  of  the  existence  of  this  east, 

without  endeanrouring  to  pieree  the  donds  that  hang 

over  its  cnJgiB^  and  dnr  causes  of  xfea  pefsecutaeiii 

But  it  is  at  ieast  doubt&ly  whetbtf  any  of  these-in- 

qiiiries  have  throim  true  H^  iqpon  the  sijd))eiA. 

Xlistory,  indeed,  records  ihe  peculiar  persecufioa^of 

which  they  were  the  subjects ;  and  proves,  that  ihiBse 

pesseeutions^  piBsuiitg-  a  dei^ised  and  *  hated  raoe, 

were  directed  against  llie  same  peo|^whedbttf£>iasd 

in  dittany.  La  Vend^  Aofecg^  or  die  Pyrmees. 

We  find  the  ParliaineBt  of  Beones  inteffefis^  id 

their  fiivouy  to  obtain  them  die  rig^  of  aepaltitfei 

In  die  elevcndi  century,   we  find  die  Cafpts  d 

Beam  disposed  of  by  testament  as  shnresi  The  priests 

would  nol>  admit  diem  to  eonfessian-;  anc^  by  aa-an- 

oent  act' of  Beam,  it^waa  resolved  diat  tho  testimo- 

m  of  seven  of  diem«  should  be  equiiakBt  to  die  evi- 

&nce  of  one  firee  citizen ;  and-  even  so  late  aa  die 

fifteenth  *  century,  diey*  were'  rorbidden  to  vtaflc-  die 

streets  barefooted,  in  case  of  infection  beine  eoimBO' 

nicated  to  the  stcmes ;  and  upon  their  clothes^iMu 

impressed  the  foot  of  a  goose*    Yet  dl  these  matkB 

of  hatred  are  unaecDuulBdl  for.     No  record  haa^ 

scended  to  us,  by  windi  die  cause  of  this  pef9eell^ 
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:liea  ttu^  be  mpkmed;  and  w»  are  left  to  waea^^ 
|]mi  odgok  of  thafrTepPobdiion  whkh  haa  followed 
this  injected  pec^le-  fiom  the  earlieslrtimesi  and  in 
ndiotever  coun^  thejr  have  been-  found* 
.  M«  Ramondy  in  his  disqmsition  upon  tl»S'6iibjeot^ 
sayS)  ^  The  Cagots  of  all  FVance  hare  a  commoit 
8r%ia«    The  same  event  has  confined  them  all  m 

/Ae  xftost  remote  and  desert  spots;  and)  whatever 
this- event  may  be,  it  must  be  such  as  wOl'accouiil 
i(br  every  thing — ^it  must  be  great  and  genend-^—musI 
%lwre  JiB^ssed- at  once  upon  the  whole  of  Fmnee 
.ihe  same  sentiments  of  hatred — ^have  matked  its  vie« 
tiais  with-  the^  seal-  of  the  same  reproba^on^— and 
baive  disgraced  theraee^  and  ail  its  su^visionsi  witii 
the  opprobrium  of  a  name  which  every  where  awdc^ 
'^nedthe  same  ideas  of  horror  and  contempt."  Tins 
is  just -reasoning ;  but  we  are  as  &r  as  ever- from  the 

.  ^ennint' which  has  fixed  hatred  and  opprobrium  upon 
the  dispersed  race  of  CagotSb  Some  have  held,  thirt 
they  ace  the  deseeadants  of'  lepers,  and,  as  such,  ex« 
tied  from  the  «oeiety  of  others ;  but  to  this,  M«  Ra^ 

,  4n<«dr^Ees,  that  although  lepers  have  been  exSed 
OT'  c^fi^edy  there  is  no  reeord  of  their  havii^  ev«r 
tieen  sold  or>  cGsposed  of  by  testament*  Otheis-  have 
oonteadtd,  that  the  Cagots  Bate  the  descendants  of 
the  anetent  Gauls^  brought  into  a  state  of  slavery  by 
th^  people  who  drove  out  the  RoraaB»;  but  to  this 

.  Jiypotliesis,  also,  M.  Ramond  answers,  that^  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  the  Gaul  and  the  Ro- 

r  man  were  never  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery ;  and 
jbO'-nghtly  add%  that  the  tyranny  merely  of  a  con- 

rror  enslaving  the  vanquished,  would  not  account 
the  origin  of  the  Cagot-;  beeausethe  fedxng  with 
.  ^rluch'the.  Cagot  has  been  regarded,^  has  not  been 
.  joaeiidy  that  ol  oontempt»  but  oS  averaon,  and  even 
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hpnror.  But  th^  ex^^ation  attraipted  l^ 
XDond  seems  to  me  to  be  alike  inefficient  to  ej^lam 
the  origin  of  this  hatred  and  persecution.  He  smps^ 
*^  Such  victory  as  may  have  terminated  the  oonl&* 
q[  two  nations  equally  ferocious  and  inflamed  agnaat 
each  other  by  a  long  train  of  rivalry— the  invaaioa 
of  one  barbarian  punished  by  another  barfaBnwn-  ■  * 
the  reaction  of  the  oppressed  agauist  the  c^preaaoF— ^e 
at  last  completely  disarmed-r-^blcKxiy  rnmhntTi  ditn 
astrous  defeats— «uch  only  could  have  been  the-soor- 
oes  ^  the  hatred  and  fury  which  could  have  gnvH 
jxBd  to  miseries  like  those  which  we  beholds  **  BtH^ 
It  appears  to  me,  that  such  events  a«  M*  Ht^ww^ 
supposes,  would  lead  only  to  oppression,  and  pei^ 
haps  slavery,  but  not  to  ayersion  or  horror ;  and  dHl 
even  the  deadliest  feelings  of  hatred,  engaidered 
from  such  causes,  would  not  havcf  outlived  the  ge* 
neraticm  which  first  imbibed  them*  But  even  die 
explanation  of.M.  Ramond,  if  sati^&ctory,  wodd 
still  leave  the  origin  of  Cagots  and  Cagot  persecokiov 
a^  dai:k  as  ever ;  for,  among  the  numerous  hordes  ol 
ikorbarians  who  pushed  one  another  from  their  coi»> 
4|uest8,  and  among  the  endless  and  confiised  slrife^ol 
battles  which  destroyed,^  mingled,  and  separated  the 
different  races,  how  can  we  detennine,  whether  A* 
lans,  or  Suevi,  or  Vandals,  or  Huns,  or  Goths^  or 
!^ranc8,  or  Moors,  or  Saracens,  were  that  peeolifl& 
race,  whose  remnant  has  descended  to  these  d»p 
jpdth  the  mark  of  persecution  and  hatred  stamped  up^ 
on  it?  t 

.  It  would  prove  to;  most  readers  an  unintecesCiBg 
detail,  were  I  to  go  over  the  arguments  ci  M«-de 
Gebelin,  who  contends  that  die  Cagots  are  theic» 
wins  of  the  Alans;  or  of  M.  Ramond,  ^9b0  'hsh 
Ueyes.the^i  tobearemn^nt  oftJbeQotha^   No|hii% 


Wjffitomimg-  to  certiuntyy  acaicely  even  bordering  up- 
aD^{Nrobability»  i^pears  in  the  reaaoning  of  either« 
The  Cagots  may  have  been  Alans,  or  they  may  have 
lieen  Groths ;  but  there  aeems  to  be  nearly  the  same 
osoaon  for  believing  them,  the  remnant  of  the  one  as 
of  the  oth«r  people.  If  this  miserable  and  pro* 
ao^d  race  should^  indeed^  be  all  that  remains  of 
the  Gothic  conquerors  of  half  the  world,  what  a  lesn 
son  for  piide  is  there  I 

I  cannot  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  better  than  v\ 
die  words  of  M.  Ramond,  who,  whatever  his  philo- 
aof^cal  powers  may  be,  is  evidently  a  kind*hearted 
aaa  an  obs^ving  man,  and  who  possessed  the  best 
a£  40  <^pportunities  for  judging  of  the  people  which 
^eie  the  object  of  his  inquiry. 
[^  "  I  have  seen,  "  says  he,  *^  some  fionilies  of  these 
unfortunate  creatures.  They  are  gradually  approach- 
ing the  villages  from  which  prejudice  has  banished 
tfaem.     The  si4e«-doors  by  which  they  were  former- 

t obliged  to  enter  the  churches  are  useless  (M^ 
mond  might  have  said  shut  up,  for  so  they  are  in 
general),  and  some  degree  of  pity  mingles,  at  length, 
with  the  contempt  and  aversion  which  they  formerly 
iMpised ;  yet  I  have  been  in  some  of  their  retreats, 
where  they  still  fear  the  insults  of  prejudice,  and 
a^ait  the  visits  of  the  compassionate.  I  have  found 
among  them  the  poorest  beings  perhaps  that  exist 
Upon  the  fiice  of  we  earth.  I  have  met  with  bro- 
th^rs>  who  loved  each  other  with  that  tenderness 
which  is  the  most  pressing  want  of  isolated  men.  I 
liav9  seen  among  then^  women,  whose  affection  had 
%  somewhat  in  it  of  that  submission  and  devotion 
wUoh  are  inspired  by  feebleness  and  misfortune* 
Aad.  never,  in  this  halif-annihilation  of  those  beings, 
^  my.  species,  could  I  recogni^e9  withpujt  sh.uddec% 


iDg,  tlie  extMit  of  the-  power  wkkh  ^^  may  egewiae 
■over  ^e  existenoe  ^f  our  fellow*  the  narrow  cirde 
of  knowledge  and  of'  enjo3FBienl  wHilin  whieh  we 
may  confine  bim— «the-  snialkiesff  of  the  ^^re  to 
dhidi  we^  may  reduce  hia*  U8e6]ine8&  " 
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CHAPTER  ii^IL 
BAKEGES-THE  VALLEYS  OF  BASTAIT  ANI^  CAMPAIT. 


2%e  VaMey  of  Sariffu-^JDeotutaHoM  cfUm  €kwe  de 
ian  Barigesj  ii8  Inkabitanii  and  Ut  Watart  "Jotantjf 
t9theZaked^0neet—0U  Uaagea-^The  Mlk  of  the  Pf^ 
renees — Mountain  SeenU'^TTke  Lake  dOncet — JUbntn- 
taineen—Digienlt  Paih'-^Tfte  Tommalet-^Ckaraeier  of 
tie  VaUey  of  Campan, 

AtTBR  hanng  been  a  few  days  at  St  SaafeuTy  I 
left  it  upon  a  visit  to  Bar6geSy  the  Pw  du  Mi^ 
and  Bagneres.  My  intention  was,  to  break&st.at 
Bareges,  to  ascend  the  Pie  da  Midi,  and  descend 
on  &  other  side  to  BBgn6ie8  beforei  night*  The 
guide  assured  me  this  was  possifals ;  but,  as  th»  dbi* 
tanee  and  £itigue  of  such  a  journey  would  neoe»> 
saiily  be  great,  I  took  his  adnoe  in  luring  a  lione 
to  carry  me  as  &r  as  the  nature  of  the  road  would 
permit* 

I  left  St  Saureurat  five  o'dock  on  a  stffl,  gloomy 
momiDg,  whidt  to  me  appeared  rather  threatenmg^ 
but  the  guide  assured  me  the  day.  would  turn  out 
fine;  and  I,  of  course^  trusted  to ms  superior  know^ 
ledge  in  such  matters.  Passing  thion^vLua^  and 
round  the  Monticule  vspon  whic£i  stands  the  Gasde 
of  St  Marief  I  entered  the  vaBey  of-Bac^m,  or, 
as  it  is  more  generally  called^  of  Bastaiu    The  fint 
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part  of  the  road  is  agreeably  shaded  by  fine  lindenp^ 
trees,  and  sloping  meadows  rise  from  the  valley ; 
but,  about  a  mile  from  Luz,  all  trace  of  beauty  and 
verdure  is  lost ;  and  we  perceive,  from  the  signs  of 
desolation  every  where  around,  that  we  are  in  one 
of  those  valleys  where  the  inhabitants  vainly  strive 
against  the  elements,  and  where  it  may  be  said  of 
them,  as  of  the  in^^itants.  qC  the  Vcdaisj  '*  their 
lives  are  in  their  hands."  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in 
]^ur<^,  a  more  devast^ing  torrent  than  the  Gave 
of  Bastan.  Its  ravages  are  every  year  attended  by 
the  most  frightftd  effects ;  and  aU  the  barriers  and 
bulwarks  which  fear  and  industry  have  contrived, 
have  proved  ineffectual  against  its  inroads.  The 
road  which  is  every  spring  constructed  between  Lus 
and  Bareges,  for  the  benefit  oi  the  baths,  is  every 
winter  destroyed.  The  road  and  its  bulwarks  are 
alike  hurried  down  the  impetuous  torrent ;  and  if 
llie  fiill  of  an  avalanche  chokes  up  the  bed  of  the 
river,  the  most  firightful  loss  of  life  and  property  is 
the  consequence.  It  sometimes  happens  even,  that 
a  summer  storm  in  the  mountains  produces  almost 
ihe  effect  of  a  winter  storm.  Such  liad  taken  place 
a  ftw  weeks  before  I  visited  Bareges;  and  in  aeva- 
Tal  places,  m(»e  than  a  half  the  breadth  of  the  road 
had  been  swept  into  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  and  Ia« 
bourers  were  busily  employed  in  reconstructing  it. 

Biit  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  and  desolate  char 
racter  of  the  valley,  it  was  a  lively  scene  as  I  passed 
up  towards  Bareges;  for  the  road  was  thronged 
with  country  people  going  and  coming  from  manket 
•--«om.e  from  the  lower  valleys,  carrying  firuit  and 
vegetables  to  the  baths  of  ^ar^e«— -others  from  th^ 
fountains,  carrying  thither  milk  and  butter,  the  pro- 
duce of  their  dairy.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ba% 
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fige^f  nothing  is'  produced  from  the  soiL  The  de- 
vastating Gave  de  Bastan, .  and  the  mountam-riTu«» 
lets  that  feed  it,  leave  nothing  but  the  houses ;  and 
even  these  are  often  in  danger. 

Bariges  lies  about  two.  leagues  from  Luz.  On 
the  spot  where  it  is  built,  the  valley  is  so  natiowi  as 
cnly  to  leave  room,  and  scant  room,  for  the  street^ 
one  side  of  which  is  threatened,  by  the  Gave,  and  the 
other  by  the  mountains  that  hang  over  it.  I  reach* 
ed  Bax6ges  to  an  early  break&st,  and  was  glad  to 
take  refuge  in  one  of  the  hotels  from  the  unpleasant 
sight  which  the  street  of  Bareges  presented,  throng^- 
dd  as  it  was  with  invalids  and  cri^les. 

The  baths  of  BarSges  are  the  most  oelebraled  in 
Europe  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  scrofrda,  gout^ 
ibid,  above  all,  the  effects  of  wounds.  It  is  in  eon- 
sequence  of  this  latter  property  that  Bareges  is  so^ 
much  frequented  by  mihtary.  To  these  the  baths  are 
administered  gratis,  and  not  fewer  dian .  800  miH* 
iavres  are  domiciled  at  Bareges,  every  summer.  The 
virtues  of  the  medicinal  waters  of  Bareges  had  not 
risen  into  celebrity  previous  to .  the  reign  of  Louis 
Xry.,  when  Madame  de  Maintenon  .visited  them 
along  with  the  Dtic  de  Maine*  In  1735,  the  at- 
tention of  the  French  government  was  directed  to* 
wards  them ;  and  during  the  ensuing  ten  years,  the 
baths  and  all  their  coiiveniences  were  ccmstructied. 
The  bath  allotted  to  the  poor,  is  distinct  from  the 
other  baths ;  it  is  a  subterranean  pond,  .the  roof  o£ 
which  serves  for  a  promenade.  The  medicinal 
^nings  of  Bareges  are  insufficient  for  the  demands 
upon/them;  and,  therefore,  in  the  distribution .  of 
the  waters,  whidi  are  all  under  the  inspection  of  go^* 
vemniefnt  officers,  the  utmost  regularity  is  practised, 
aiud  the  strictest  justice  dealt  outt  * 
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.B»i%e8.ag*<ady;tnhfthitw^  daring  tke  simnec 
nunthB,  loriCfae  Mnan  «f  .the  watos  as  it  is  eafiad^ 
Tins  CTMgacmnDMBcesriaAp  «nd  of  May,  and  endt 
in  the  beginning  of  October*  Joly  and  Ai:^iut.«e 
the  moolns  ie^whidL- there  isr  dw  greatest  ooncomse 
ti  stmgRs  ;'.iad  .there-  are  then  not  fever  in  geB»« 
xal'tfaanr806  penoB8,.«xohislve.of  those  who '-are  ii» 
die»iiulilsry'A0(i|»it8l.  Doing  die  ivinter^  a.  law 
keepers  •are.appoBited  by  jgovenunent  to  seside  i».di6 
plaae^  in  ordMr-to  prevent  the  occi^Mtion  of  .the 
baoses by dic»momrt; iwieers*  iButitnotunfire^pieat^ 
j^^happens,  rthat  wikea  ;die  tonent  or  aTidaBsoke«hdi 
made  a  breach. inairhahitHion,  it  becomes  the  jdccaH' 
cikoofiaibear  wtm  wqI£  >  Seme-  ports  of  ^e  street' 
ate /cveryifiriiiter  rdcstiaiyed^  paiticaha^  the  hmse 
efdufif  nsattf  Ae  Caf^-^u  Vausdially  wlMk  iBrem* 
pased  tothe  tOEtsoty  rad  18  every  spring  rebnlt. 

GOieouitiinltenpciatiBre  of  the  nwleis  of/Baiigaa 
iiichfs>^faty  oijEthnaaur^  >and  the  difierent  baths  are 

pid^  anil bodi vnells mdtastes idisagreeahly, 

^in:the>  year^  11162,  cthc  whole  of  the.Borggesi 
aoeDaced'with  (destsiiction.  The  kke  d'Oiicet,  A* 
toatedbetvaen  600a and 7000 :ieet  high, ^below the 
hi^icstisanuiiit'ofthe.PiojdbKBiiidi,.  oiiinrflowed  dta 
KmtSy.andy.^OBBBi^with)  ioesiBtible force  into  /the 
bed  arf.tfaejGawe^de^'lilintan/qMaried  >desalatkni'.  bafiaie 
it.  ITha  aatasferophe  ^toak  place  on  the -night  of^die 
4th:o£  Jane. .  ^bfemeenaonsts^wera  swept' amay^ 
iriaoh  jdMn  '>fbrmed4he  -gmater  pact  of  d»t^  side  -  of 
thaiatiaet 'whidiifiaaksithe  river.  'Sime  'that  <ina^4i' 
strong.  hHttama  hssbaea  iaiiedlbrtheprDteoetiai«(il 
thai  tQiam4iilnit^eLatonns4>£i«vaiy (Winter  pio«etlM 

inanffwianey  gfihammfimm,  jn^accantast  mUkimt'^ 
tuie,  ...  I-  ..'p! 
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tt»PMtdu  jk^li.  libUowed  tbe'«te^.aiid.ii«aNMfv 
p«tb4lMit  skirts  ttie«uie:a£  the  mmmt»nia>  >>op  di* 
iNnklhem.iMaik  of  tke  Cr«nh-««oiBctiix»s.aMendisg 
i9iiij.!hwidr9d''£Bet  «b(we  4be  nver,  aomttiims  de^ 
soinding  to;-bi»  brinks  .-andofossing  -two  tiaiied  do-; 
fie%  'ODD  the  defife<  ofXienS)  the  other  ihal  o£  £aea«i 
bous.  The  tCMTentswhi^.  rash  idoini4faeiie4efiIea 
aie^a»iii^etii«ii8,.«ad.idni06t  as  Isigeaftihe'.Gavede 
Btfltaoy  tddoh^they^  joui ;  and  the  biwstiQg  of  Ji  stomi 
o«sr  the  Neou  -VieiUe  ia  almost  afl)diMatfntts  in  .its 
eieets  as  when- it  hursts  tyver  the  Pio  da <iMidL 
S^m  Bar^geS)  <all  thioiighithe Talley  of  Bastanito* 
w«cds  the  Towmaiet,  "there  is  4iot  a  single  ^habitat 
tioDE  on  the  right  aoeliv«ty.ef<the>Bio«Blains.  ^These 
wtuld  he  eiqp(»ed.lOMcertain  destnietion  from  the 
tonent  *and  »the  amdaiiohe.  .  On  the  opmisite  «de  <if 
the^m^Qi^'a'little  scanty  verdure  and  a  few.  huts  nay 
he«p  and  ttbere^he>eeen>  iperohed^  i^on  these  spota 
whi#h.arMbfy«e  the.reaehdf  the  watoMHrarses.^;  ime 
higher  uj^  among-  the  >Alpine  hollows  and  slopes^ 
MFei  thinly  saattvped  the.  Minnrnf r  ^hafaitatiops  of  the 
shepherds* 

.  ^fimwging  fromihe.iiamiwvRU^'of  Baa^ges^  I 
tfHwd'mysdtt  in'a><inde  holkmf  .where  -^  tdiffinent 
ieeders.4)t  the.-Gwee  duBaataa meet^iand  unite  into 
Ae  one isfcwaTO' that  flaws  pasb.fiai^ges.  The  bridges 
which  ^caery  th«peths  «ieK>ssrthe>«tseanis  hadjdlheiBn 
swsptAway  a  few  ^veehs'hefete;  ^and  it;«««s»  ^  there-» 
feiCyf neeeaasry  40'>ford. tham.  .  iFiom  •  ithisihoUow  oi 
hasi»»<seveial'of  ithe.wiUestapaateial  /vaUeysiif  itui 
Pyrenees  branch  to  the  rig^t»  bounded  by  the  sum« 
■Wts »oC»lhe Csmpanaj  €ouhi^  sand  fispade.  For« 
nsn^Vi'  and^Decastfondly  even  to  dus  day,  these  'val- 
leys hsve  heenthe  scenes  of  a  petty  border  vm&nf 
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cairied  on  for  the  right  of  pasturage-— soni^fiies  he^ 
tween  the  shepherds  of  one  valley  against  anothei^ 
valleyi-«-and  sometimes  the  shepherds  of  Grascony  a&A 
Beam  against  those  of  the  Spanish  yalleys.  Widi' 
reference  to  these  disputes^  a  singular  •  usage  is  oly- 
served  at  this  day  in  the  valley  of  Baraetons,  an  w> 
count  of  which  is  thus  given  by  the  author  of  ^  A*^ 
$ais  Historiques  sur  le  BSam,  '* 

^'  Chaque  ann^e,  le  13  de  Juin,  les  jurats,  *  des 
aept  communaut^  Espi^oles  de  Boncal,'et  s^ 
jurats  de  Bametons,  avec  un  Notaire,  se  renden^ 
diacun  de  leur  c6t6  snr  le  sommet  des  Pyrenees, 
8u  lieu  nomm6  Ama ;  lieu  qtd  separe  le  B^am  ^ 
FEspagne.  Tous  sont  arm§s  des  piques,  et  les  d6^ 
putds  de  chaque  nation  s'arr^nt,  chacun  sur  leof 
territoire.  Les  Espagnbls  proposent  aux  B^amaa^ 
de  renouveler  k  paix;  les  Beamais  y  consenteot; 
et  posent  leurs  piques  sur  la  ligne  de  dhnatcaAdOk 
Les  Espagnols  piacent  lems  piques  en  croix  sur 
oeiles  des  Beamais,  et  le  fer  est  toum6  vers  le 
Bton.  Ensuite  Boncalais  et  Bemais^  tous  metteist 
la  main  sur  la  croix  form^  par  les  piques.  Le  no^' 
taire  lit  une  formule  de  serment,  et  les  deputes  de 
part  et  de  Fautre  r^dt^it  cinq  fois,  Paii  a  bant 
(Paix  i  rsvenir).  Apres  ce  serment,  les  d^tit^S  se 
m^nt  ensemble,  et  se  parlent  comme  amis.  Ce> 
pendant  on  vois  sortir  de  bois  trente  hdmnieB  de 
Bametons,  partag^s  en  trois  bandes^  conduisBBt 
trois  vaches  exactement  pareiUes;  ils  les  pkeent 
tour-a-tour  sur  les  limites,  la  moiti§  da  ooips  ett 
E^pi^e,  et  Tautre  ea  B^am ;  les  d^put^'cb  ~ 


*  The  Juratt  are  pevpetoal  magistntee,  created  .bf- li« 
Bernese  in  1720.  They  judged,  without  appeal,  aU  diflpolBi 
either  between  the  inhahitants  themaelveey  or  betweiea  the 
Priaoe  aad  his  aubjeeta.  . 
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cal  le9  examinent  et  les  recoivent.  Trente  habitans 
de  Boncal  viennent  les  prendre.  S'iis  les  laissent 
^ehaf^r,  elles  sont  perdues  pour  eux,  et  les  Be- 
utnmB  ne  sont  pas  tenus  de  les  rendre.  Apr^s  cette 
cmmonie,  les  Espagnols  traitent  led  Bearnais  en 
pain,  vin,  et  jambon  ;  et  la  fete  est  terminee  par  un 
4Barcb^  de  b6tail  qui  se  tient  dans  le  territoirc  de 
B^am. " 

;  .Sevecal  small  huts  are  situated  near  the  foot  of 
tbe. mountains;  and  as  I  passed  by  their  doors,  two 
or  thrae  ragged  children  ran  out,  to  offer  me  milk. 
I'^ad  break£usted  but  scantily  at  Bareges ;  and  as  I 
Qj^uld  not  expect  to  find  any  refreshment  until  night, 
I.tdlliDgly  accepted  the  offer,  and  led  my  horse  into 
tlie.  little  court.  The  milk  was  brought  in  a  large 
iron  goblet;  and  a  fiat  wooden  ladle,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  Alps,  was  handed  to  me,  with  the  as- 
siataaoe  of  which  1  made  a  second  hearty  breakfitst. 

It  ia.  generally  said,  that  the  milk  of  the  Pyrenees 
is'  iofezior  to  that  of  the  Alps.  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  ndver  drank  more  delicious  milk  in  Switzer- 
land than  I  drank  this  morning.  The  same  yellow 
flower,  which  in  Switzerland  covers  the  Alpine  val- 
l^Sy  and  to  which  the  Swiss  attribute  the  excellence 
o£  their  milk,  is  seen  also,  in  almost  equal  abund- 
alice,  in  the  Pyrenees.  On  this,  and  on  many  fu-' 
ture  occasions,  1  drank  delicious  milk  in  the  Pyre- 
ueanx  valleys ;  and  1  do  not  believe  that  it  is  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  milk  of  Switzerland.  It  is  the 
scanty  supply  afforded  by  the  cattle  of  the  Pyrenees, 
that  has  led  to  the  error ;  for  the  supply  being  in- 
sufficient for  the  demand  during  the  season  of  the 
mMen,  it  is  of  course  adulterated,  and  so  gets  a  bad 


Froitoi  the  point  at  ^i^ch  I  had  now  arrived,  I 
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•left  altogether  the  tnuse  of  any  road,  atrildi^  n^  ibe 
acclivity  to  the  left  towards  the  upper  valleys  £rani 
which  rises  the  Pic  dvi,  MidL  Dimng  the  J&rst  hour 
we  passed  through  pasture  lKid»  where  some  autf- 
mer  hahitations  of  the  mouataineera  wen  wifafey 
and  some  meadows  laid  out.  Hig^r  up  we  le6 
these,  and  found  oucaelves  among  the  scrtteroJ 
flocks  that  had  been  sent  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
meadows.  Here  I  was  delighted  with  the  cfaflnniBg 
carpet  of  the  slopes  and  upper  platforms*  All  them 
acdivities  I  found  covered  with  the  plants  and  flomiiB 
I  had  seen  in  Switzerland,  with  the  addition  cihaati 
which,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  fimnaiii 
most  places  a  complete  underwoods  StiU  hi^^icii^ 
and  just  before  entering  the  naivow  upper  valley.thi^ 
leads  to  the  Pic»  the  ^i^pesand  platforms  presentoi 
a  singular  and  beautiful  appearance.  They  wme 
entirely  oovaed  with  the  laige  blue  pendent  kawft 
and  yeUow  eyes  of  the  iris,  which  grew  in  mil* 
lions  over  all  this  part  of  the  mountain. 

Till  now,  the  Pic  du  Midi  had  not  been  visihle. 
It  is  long  hidden  by  the  two  shoulders  of  the  moon* 
tains  that  flank  the  u|^)er  i»Uey  which  leads  to  ha 
base.  Now,  however,  when  we*  turned  into  tins 
valley,  it  rpse  before  us  fi?ee  horn  vapour;  but  some 
Bght  clouds  hanging  upcm  the  low^  aoeUvitie^  a* 
vrakened  my  fears  as  to  the  continuanee  of  a  seme 
atmosphere.  The  valley  which  I  had  now  eolenid 
was  of  the  most  desolate  kind;  the  ascent  was  ex- 
tremely, precipitoos,  and  was  covered  with  rocka  and 
stones ;  but  uiere  was  nothing  dangexous  in  the  palb 
to  a  pedestrian — ^for  I  found  it  necessary  tp-  dik^  • 
mount,  and  drive  my  horse  before  me.  After  pw* 
suing  this  fiitiguing  asc^it  about  an  hour,  we  raaolK 
«d  the  highest  ba^  in  tjbe^mountainy  where  Ikathe 
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Lldce.^OBCi^  and  from  which  gprings  ihe  conicd 
ammist  of  the  Pio  dv  Midi. 
'.  The  seeneiy  here  is  of  the  wildest  description. 
liothii^  »  seen  hut  a  diaos  of  precipices  and  mdun- 
tflin-pe^ ;  and  the  sechtsion,  depth,  and  stillness 
e£  titts  nionntaiii4ake»  greatly  adds  to  the  impre&- 
mm  cfifect  of  t&e:  scenerj^.  The  Lake  d'Oncet  is  sur- 
Msanded  on.  dme  sides  hy  majestic  precipices  of 
bald  rock;  and  from  its  nfmhem  side,  the  peak 
sins  difectij'  dbolee  the  precipioe  that  dips  into  it. 
IBlw  'lake  is  one,  if  not  the  highest,  of  die  moan- 
ttJBB^hdces  in  Europe.  Its  level  is  only  i860  feet 
below  the*  sommit  of  die  peak ;  and  it  therefore  lies 
09  less  thaa  7661  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
4MOte3k^,  by  at  least  a  thousand  fisrt,  Ae  elevation 
dC  the  lake  of  the  (Xberalp  in  Switzerland.  Fa- 
t^pnd  in  some  di^g[ree  with  the  asomt^  I  walked  to 
the  brink  of  the  water  and  seaibed  myself  upon  a 
stoae.  Na  bieadi  of  air  can  reach  this  mountain- 
lake — ^it  lay  iff  perfeet  calm— ^the  terrific  precipices 
tjiagt  ri^e  from  it^  imaged  in  its  daiic^  quiet  depthr. 
Huge',  fiagments  of  rode  lay  every  where  around; 
and  amoi^  diem  blossomed  the  daphne,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  riiododendron,  by  die  pre- 
of  whirii  the  tra;ireUer  may  know  something  of 
the  alftitode  he  has  attained* 

.  While  seated  here,  the  guide  directed  my  atten-* 
tian  to  two  objects  moving  along  one  of  the  upper 
ledges  of  die  opposite  preapice.  They  were  izards, 
the.  chamois  of  the  Pyrenees,  somewhat  smaller  than 
tiie^ohaniois  of  the  Alps,  bnt  of  the  sapie  species,  I 
believe,,  and  equ^y  worthy  the  attention  of  the* 
fancier';  but  along  with  the  ixards,  a  less  agreeable 
ofcjeei'naBt  my  eye.  This  was  a  canopy  of  vapour 
wkhad  gudlered  avpund  the  aunmiit  of  the  peak; 
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and  from  the  lower  defiles  and  valleyB,  clouds  had 
begun  to  rise,  and  roUed  np  the  mountain-side* 
This  was  truly  vexatious  ;  another  hour  would  hsve 
carried  me  to  the  summit ;  for,  firom  the  Lake  d'Onoet, 
the  Pic  du  Midi  is  easily  ascended.  I  kept  my  seat 
by  the  lake  sometime  longer,  hoping,  if  not  expect- 
ing, that  the  mists  would  roll  away ;  but  they  every 
moment  became  more  dense.  If  the  summit  were 
one  moment  discovered,  it  was  only  to.  be  involved 
the  next  in  thicker  obscurity.  At  length,  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  began  to  be  dimpled  with  rain  ;  and 
it  was  then  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  the  ascent. 
But  I  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  to  proceed 
to  Bagndres,  across  the  Tonrmalet,  and  to  attempt 
the  ascent  niext  day,  from  the  other  side,  whic^  I 
knew  to  be  passible,  although  more  difficult.  The 
rain  had  now  increased ;  and,  perceiving  a  small 
shelter  of  stones  and  heath  at  no  great  distance,  te* 
nahted  by  two  mountaineers,  we  made  towards  it,  and 
ibund  a  hospitable  reception.  What  a  spot  was  this 
for  human  beings  to  live  in  I  It  was  in  the  intoser 
about  eight  feet  square ;  the  walls  were  of  stones 
loosely  put  together,  and  covered  with  heath  ;  and- a 
thick  layer  of  heath  covered  the  ground.  The  two 
men  who  inhabited  it  followed  the  humble,  laboii^ 
ous,  but  certain  employment,  of  collecting  manuR 
from  the  cattle  that  grazed  on  these  heights ;  and 
every  second  or  third  day,  one  of  the  two  carried  the 
produce  of  their  industry  in  sacks  to  the  lower  eoon* 
try.  There  they  remain  during  all  the  time  that  the 
upper  parts  of  the  mountains  are  traversed  by  the 
cattle. 

When  the  rain  ceased  I  lefi  the  shelter,  to  coiitiaae 
my  journey  towards  Bi^dres.  Here  I  dmaoBaiii 
both  the  guide  and  the  horse ;  beeaosey  to  have^golto 
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final  this  point  to  Bagneres,  by  any  road  passable  for 
a  horse,  would  have  been  a  detour  of  two  leagues^ 
The  guide  pointed  out  to  me  the  path  which  I  must 
follow^  showing  me  an  indistinct  line  along  the  &ce 
of  the  mountain,  which  appeared  almost  a  precipice ; 
andy  cautioning  me  to  be  careful  of  my  footing,  he 
left  me,  and  retraced  the  path  by  which  we  had  reach- 
ed  the  Lake  d'Oncet. 

:  I  had  need  of  aU  his  caution  ;  for  the  path  was 
indeed  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Above  it,  was 
a.  high  ledge  of-  rocks ;  below,  a  slope,  little  inclin- 
ed horn  the  perpendicular :  the  path  itself  was  often 
altogether  indistingmshable ;  havmg  either  given  way 
and  sUd  down  the  slope,  or  been  washed  away  by  the 
tains.  It  was,  in  &ct,  only  a  sheep  or  goat-track, 
aad  was  in  no  place  wide  enough  to  permit  more 
liian  one  foot  being  placed  in  it.  At  some  places,  a 
deft  in  the  rocks  above  was  the  bed  of  a  torrent ; 
and  at  such  spots,  the  path  and  steep  slope  below 
ware  hollowed  out  into  a  deep  groove.  It  was  ne- 
cessary there  to  creep  upon  my  hands  and  kneesy 
for.  a  Mse  step  might  have  hurried  me  down  a  de- 
clivity of  at  least  fifteen  hundred  feet ;  not  indeed  by 
a  £Edl,  but  by  sliding  in  the  naked  bed  of  the  torrent 
which  would  have  produced  nearly  the  same  effects. 
I  esci^ed  these  dsmgers,  however,  and  reached  the 
path  which  leads  across  the  Tourmalet  from  Bareges.' 
-  The  Tourmalet  is  a  mountain-ridge  elevated  about 
6000  feet,  and  dividing  the  valley  of  Bareges  from 
the  vaUey  of  Campan.  Sterility  reigns  on  one  side 
of .  the  rampart ;  fertility  on  the  other.  The  stem 
and  dreary  basin  and  valley  of  Bastan,  and  its  desolat- 
11^  torrent,  are  on  one  hand ;  the  verdant  carpet  and 
wooded  valley  of  Campan,  and  its  fertilizing  Adour, 
asf^oaUie  other.     The.  view,,  therefore,  from  this 
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pointy  enmot  be  otherfKae  tlum  striking  and 
aince  it  embraces  pictures  of  characters  «o- opposite. 
From  the  sumimt  of  die  pass,  to  the  conmieiieement' 
of  lihe  TaUey  of  Canuian,  the  jslapes  of  tlie  raoimtaia 
were  en^fy  covered  rrr£k  cattle  and  she^  The 
traQsition  from  liie  deep  seclusion  and  the  dead  slffl* 
ness  of  the  Lake  d'Oncet,  and  the  fiolitaiy  scenes  I 
had  passed  through,  to  the  sheep-^pottsd  slopes,  and 
the  lowing  and  bleating  of  the  filocks,  seemed  fratight 
idth  life  and  eheeifiilness ;  and,  abhough  iti^mn  rain*^ 
ed  so  bard  as  to  soak  my  dothes  in  a  fewmnivtes^  I 
QOuld  not  h^  lingermg  among  those  sweet  paston} 
aoenes.  Befiire  v&uMng  the  ^t  of  the  moimtaitt,  -I 
passed  two  small  hamkts,  cailed  Trasmesagnes,  andF 
AttiffcieSf  the  highest  smnmer-lubitationB  of  the 
moimtaineeis  of  t^  TsBeys  on  the  north  side  of  tlife 
ToiKiaalet. 

It  is  at  Grip,  about  a  mile  kmer  down  the  Adbiik' 
than  die  ibot  of  the  Tonnnalet,  that  the  valiey  ci 
Cftmfmi  may  be  said  to  beein ;  thof^h»  imtil  -we 
xeaeh  the  Utde  village  of  Samte  Marie,  it  is  some^ 
tines  called  die  Vd^  of  Grip.  No  vailey  of  the 
FjrmmB,  aearodly  any  valley  of  £iBY9p^  has  hem 
viose  extoQed  than  the  valley  of  Camptm,  That  ft: 
is  A  bc»iitifiil  and  charming  valley,  fertSe,  fiawie^  soir 
tali  of  Kfe,  and  industry,  and  abundance,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  it  may  very  wdl  be  questioned  whe^er 
it  juadfies  the  extravaguiit  paises  of  those  who  con- 
aider  it  eatided  to  a  decided  supicmacy  over  afl  th^ 
odier  scenes  which  die  Pyrenees  disebse.  It  is- 
beaudfid ;  but  it  does  not  boost  that  uaian  of  beauty^ 
pieturesquenesBi  and  sublimky,  which  is  the  diMe* 
tfirisdo  of  die  valley  of  Lns ;  and  even  in  the  elfr*', 
menls  of  beauty,  I  think  it  will  scarcely  bear  a  eott^' 
panaoa  sritl^  the  mfleys  c£  Aigeles  and  PioreAfe^; 
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Jut  I  wiQin^y  admit  the  chdms  of  the  vsUeiy  of 
aoaspaa  to  beauty  of  a  very  high  order ;  gentle  de« 
^vities-— flat  meadows — orchards,  oopaes  ood  gari 
deufr-^-chariBing  verdure — many  oleiGur  rivdiet»'-«-a%iie 
nrsr-^^marks  of  unwearied  industry— numerous  pietty 
eottagesy.  and  fiiequent  villages :— -these  are  the  {deas^ 
fig  features  of  the  valley  of  Gompan* 
•  in  this  beautifbl  valley,  there  is  ndthiBg  more 
bsautifid  than  the  q>ectac]e  of  industryy  and  the 
dean  and  comfortable  ^pearanoe  of  the  cottage 
I'he  neat  and  well  laid  out  gardens,  and  the  respect* 
4ble  dress  of  the  peasants,  are  sufficient  evidence  thai 
ipdustry  in  the  valley  of  Can]|)an  is  rewarded  in  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Here,  n<AK>dy  is  to  be  seen  do- 
Ujig  nothing :  the  women,  in  particular,  are  examples 
of  industry :  every  one  has  her  distaff  and  spindle  ; 
whether  she  be  on  the  highway  driving  pack-horses 
or  mules  before  her ;  or  herding  cattle  in  a  meadow ; 
or  sitting  at  her  cottage-door ;  or  strolling  in  the 
fields ;  or  gossiping  with  a  neighbour, — ^the  distaff  is 
seen  in  her  hand,  and  the  spindle  by  her  side. 

Between  the  little  town  of  Campan  and  Bagndres, 
the  valley  expands,  so  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
vale  rather  than  a  valley ;  and  a  plain  of  some  ex- 
t^t  lies  between  the  road  and  the  river.  Notwith- 
standing the  comfortable  condition  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  this  valley  appear  to  live ;  the  vicini^ 
of  the  baths,  and  influx  of  strangers,  have  produced, 
even  there,  its  usual  effects,  by  begetting  habits  ci 
idleness  among  some,  and  by  tainting  the  simplicity 
of  thought.  The  children  are  almost  all  beggan^ 
and  without  the  plea  of  necessity.  Every  few  hun- 
dred yards,  you  are  accosted  by  children,  who  run 
baoi  Uie  cotti^es,  and  persecute  you  with  these  three 
qiue^tions:  *^  Monsieur,  voulea-vous un bouquet?  "«-^ 
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"  Monsieur,  voulez-vous  voir  le  grotte  ?  " — "  Mod* 
sieur,  voulez-vous  me  donner  un  sous  ?  "  As  for  the 
bouquet  which  the  child  offers^  it  is  not  like  the  two  or 
three  pretty  rose-buds  which  the  flower-girls  of  Paris 
stick  in  your  breast  malgre  votts  ;  but  a  common 
daisy,  a  bit  of  heath,  or  even  a  handful  of  grass — 
any  thing  as  an  excuse  for  asking  a  sous. 

The  weather  had  cleared  up  soon  after  I  descend- 
ed the  Tourmalet ;  and  all  through  the  valley  of 
Ciimpan  it  had  been  fair  and  sunshine ;.  so  that  I 
was  thoroughly  dry  before  I  reached  Bagndres>  which 
I  walked  into  about  five  o'clock. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

BAGNERES  D£   BIGORRE—ASGENT  OF  THE  PIC  DV 

MIDI. 

JBagneres  deBigorre — Its  Visitors.  AtiraeHons,  and  Waiers 
'^•Jaumeif  from  Sagnh'es  to  Grip,  and  Morning  Scenes — 
Ascent  of  the  Pic  du  JUidi —  View  from  the  Stannut^Se^ 
marks,  and  Comparison  of  different  Views  from  different 
Mountains-^  Ten^l)erature-^jDescentf  and  JHetum  to  St 
Sauveur. 

It  has  been  said  of  Bagneres,  that  it  is  a  town  where 
.pleasure  has  raised  her  altars  beside  those  of  £scu- 
lapius ;  and  this  is  true  ;  for  it  is  only  at  Bagndres, 
among  all  the  watering-places  of  the  Pyrenees^  that 
that  kind  of  pleasure  is  to  be  found,  which  is  usually 
sought  for  at  a  watering-place.  Bagneres  is,  for  this 
reason,  by  far  the  most  frequented  of  the  baths ;  be- 
cause it  is  not  frequented  by  invalids  only,  but  also 
by  two  other  kinds  of  visiters^-^those  whose  slight 
ailments  are  compatible  with  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ; 
and  those  who  are  driven,  by  the  heats  of  summer, 
from  the  plains  of  France  to  the  mountain-air  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Among  this  latter  class  may  be  ranked 
the  great  majority  of  the  English  who  reside  at 
Pau  and  its  neighbourhood*  The  strangers  who  re- 
sort to  Bagneres  are,  however,  chiefly  composed  of 
French — ^not  from  Paris — for,  to  the  Parisians,  the 
Tuilleries  is  the  most  charming  of  forests ;  Mont- 
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martre  the  prmce  of  mountains ;  and  as  for  society^ 
who  would  seek  for  it  beyond  the  soirees  and  salons 
of  Paris? 

This  predilection  of  the  French  for  every  thing 
Parisian,  and  their  unwillingness  to  believe  that  there 
18  a  world  beyond  Paris,  recalls  to  my  mind  a  little 
incident  worth  relating.  Leaving  Paris  in  the  dili- 
gence for  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I  chanced  to  observe,  in 
conversation  with  a  French  gentleman,  that  I  was 
tired  of  plains*  and  that  a  country  without  mountains 
could  not  be  interesting ;  and,  observing  that  a  lady 
o^osite  seemed  to  listen  to  the  conversation,  I  turn- 
ed to  her,  and  said,  '^  You  have  nb  mountains,  Mbi- 
dam,  in  Paris  P  "  "  Je  vous  demande  pardon,  Mon- 
sieur, "  said  she  with  the  utmost  seriousness ;  and» 
with  something  of  an  offended  air,  ''  nous  avons  les 
Montaignes  Russes. "  *  "  Ah  I  c*est  vrai,  **  I  re* 
plied ;  "  mille  pardons. " 

But  to  return  to  Bagndres — It  is  ncft  frequented 
%y  the  Parisians,  unless  the  medical  man  shomd  hap* 
pen  to  be  so  great  a  barbarian  as  send  them  theie« 
It  is  patronised  by  ihe  inhabitants  of  Thoulouse,  ani 
4iie  Bourdeaut  merchants ;  and,  next  to  the  Frend^ 
it  is  most  resorted  to  by  the  Russians,  who  are  now 
Ibund  all  over  the  world  as  travellers  pour  agremenif, 
aad.  who  threaten  to  darken  the  reputation  now,  and 
long  ^joyed  by  the  English,  of  being  the  greatest 
tfttveDers  upon  earth.  Wherever  we  look  into  a  list, 
of  vimtors  to  any  celebrated  spot,  we  find  it  chequer- 
ed with  the  outlandish  rnmies  of  this  prince,  and  that, 
eount ;  and,  upon  loc^dng  over  the  fist  at  Bagneres 
for  tlie  past  year,  I  found  twice  as  many  Russian 

r 

*  The  mder  donbtto  kaows,  Oat  l2ie  Bioiit«igti^  Ittt^ 
M«  artificial  laBodik 
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as  EngHsh  manes.  As  maDy  as  eig^i  thousanjl 
strangers  have  been  assembled  at  BagndneB  at  one 
time.  It  doubtless  possesses  many  advantages  both 
to  the  healthy  and  the  in&rm.  Deug^itfnl  dnves  an  d 
promenades,  and  the  findety  occasioned  by  .some  thon^ 
onds  of^K»8  who^ave  nothing  to  ^  »e  soffi. 
cient  attractions  tat  the  fonner;  and  the  abnndance» 
the  dboice,  and  salubrity  4if  the  medicinal  spnngSy  are 
attraction  enou^  to  the  latter. 

But  Bagn^res  i%  notwiA  standing,  no  &voai]tedr 
mine.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  does  not  possess  the  charm  of  momtain^soenery. 
The  views  around,  beandfiil  though  they  be^  are  not 
mountain- views ;  and  the  jot  is  not  moiuitain*air.: 
And,  in  the  next  place,  the  town  itself  is  lar£e> 
noisy,  and  dirty,  and  a  shofao'phtce  into  the  bargam. 
The  only  thing  I  like  about  Bagn^res,  is  the  head- 
dress of  the  native  women.  Tms  is  a  handkerchief, 
adjusted  to  the  head  in  a  fiir  more  tastcfid  way  Umhh 
I  nave  ever  seen  a  turban  in  an  English  ball*ioom« 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  manner  in  nvhidi  it 
is  put  on ;  it  must  be  seen ;  and  I  ^[uestion  if,  «via 
miaj  an  Engli^  girl  could  leadily  so^ibe  the  les* 
son.     This  manner  of  adoroisg  the  head  is  univer- 

Zil  over  all  the  most  south-western  paits  of  Vtuax^ 
om  Thoulouse  to  Bayonne ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  so  becommg,  and  so  smart,  that  I  am 
surprised  the  usage  has  not  eactended  as  fiv  as  women 
are  to  be  found  who  are  fond  of  admiration.  IW 
handkerchief  used  is  not  «^  but  a  very  thin  kind 
of  stuff;  and  the  pattern  is  generally  a  broad  sti^ 
of  green  and  orange,  crimson  and  blue,  or  other 
blight  coburs. 

The  Abbe  Laspales,  who  wrote  an  historical  es* 
jay  upon  Bagnires,  says  it  was  founded  in  the  year 
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of  Rome  965.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tht 
town,  there  is  an  eminence  called  the  Camp-  of 
Cosar ;  and  although  this  appellation  be  given  to 
many  an  eminence  upon  which  the  legions  of  Cassar 
never  pitched  their  tents,  yet  it  is  not  improbabk 
that  Ciesar  may  have  visited  Bagndres ;  for  Bigone 
was  forced,  with  the  rest  of  Aquitania,  to  submit  to 
the  arms  of  that  generaL  Bagneres  was  ealled 
Viais  AqueTisis  by  the  Romans,  who  appear  not  to 
have  been. ignorant  of  the  uses  of  its  waters ;  for  ae^ 
veral  inscriptions  remain,  testifying  their  thankful* 
ness  for  the  benefits  which  it  conferred.  The  most 
ancient  of  these  is  one  of  Severus  Seranus,  wbidi  is 
yet  quite  legible,  and  contains  these  words  :— 

<<  Nympliis  pro  salute  sa4 

Sever.  Seranus  V.  S.  L.  M.  "  * 

Upon  the  doors  of  the  baths,  too,  are  seen  seve-r 
ral  slabs  with  inscriptions,  setting  forth  the  benefits 
derived  firom  the  waters,  along  with  Roman  acknow- 
ledgments of  them.     M.  Sarabeyrouse,  in  his  ob< 
servations  upon  the  nature  and  effects  of  these  wa- 
ters, gives  the  following  general  character  of  them : — 
''  Les  sources  thermales  de  Bagneres  possedent  en 
g6n^ral,  au  degree  le  plus  avantageux,  toutes  les 
propriet^s  qui  sont  le  partage  de  la  classe  d'eaux 
minerales  salines  a  laqudle  elles  appartiennent.     En 
effet,  elles  sont  plus  diuretiques  qu  aucune  de  ceUes 
qui  les  avoisinent ;  elles  sont  purgatives,  et  fortifieitt 
puissamment  Testomac  et  les  intestins,  en  les  d§bar« 
rassant  des  mucosites  qui  puevent  s'y  ^tre  accuma« 
l^es;  elles  r^veillent  Tenergie  des  fiicult^  digestives* 
et  raniment  Taction  organique  des  solides,  de  ma> 

*  Vit&  salvA  luit  merito. 
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Mere  a  &c3iter  Texerdse  de  toutes  les  fonctions. " 
This  is  saying  much  for  the  waters  of  Bagiieres, 
■but  scarcely  more  than  is  seconded  by  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  tried  them.  There  are  no 
fewer  -  than  eighteen  different  springs  at  Bagn^resy 
their  temperature  ranging  firom  25  to  38  degrees  of 
Jteaumur.  Each  of  the  Pyrenean  baths  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  medical  inspector,  who  must  be 
consulted  before  any  one  is  permitted  to  employ  the 
waters.  He  is  paid  by  govemment,  and  therefore 
the  consultation  costs  nothing ;  and  the  expense  of 
the  bath  is  not  more  than  one  franc. 

Bagndres  is  less  expensive  than  St  Sauveur  as  a 
place  of  residence,  because  it  is  situated  in  a  more 
productive  country ;  but  it  is  &r  from  being  cheap 
nevertheless.  At  the  public  establishments,  one 
chamber  costs  five  ilrancs  ;  break&st  of  tea  or  coffee, 
two  firancs ;  dinner,  four  francs.  To  those  who  live 
in  pnivate  lodgings,  market-prices  are  also  high.^ 
Meat'  is  seldom  below  8d.  per  lib.  A  fowl  costs 
Is.  dd.  Milk  and  butter  are  both  dear ;  and  al- 
lliough  vin  ordinaire  may  be  had  at  4d.  per  bottl^ 
tolerable  wine  costs  at  least  double  that  sum. 

I  had  no  ten^tation  to  remain  at  Bagneres  be- 
yond the  day  following  my  arrival ;  and  accordingly, 
the  second  mcmiing,  about  an  hour  before  sunrise,  I 
left  Bagneres,  in  the  intention  of  break&sting  at 
Grrip,  and  of  attempting  the  ascent  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi  from  that  siae,  id  the  weather  should  prove 
frnrourable.  The  sun  rose  upon  the  mountains  as  I 
walked  up  the  valley  of  Campan ;  and  many  were 
the  charming  pictures  whidi  my  morning  walk  af- 
fbtded.  The  valley  was  still  all  in  shade,  unless 
where,  through  some  openings  in  the  mountains,  the 
golden  flood  streamea  across  it.     The   labourers 
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were  busy  in  the  fieIda;«-4ome»  in  the  lower  gmaadib 
cuUing  and  getting  in  the  harvest^-Mythen,  hig^ieriqi 
the  slopes,  mowing  bfijf«*aiid  some,  in  the  ndg^ 
bourhood  of  the  cottages,  spreading  out  flax*  Wo^ 
men,  with  their  scarlet  capulets  gathered  up  on  the 
head,  and  scarlet-striped  pettiooatfl^  and  i^indle  by 
their  sides^  were  following  little  herds  of  cattle  and 
Uoojp»  of  goats  going  to  posture.  The  little  momir 
tain-streams^  cl»ir  and  cool,  danced  along ;  and  all 
nature  wore  the  joyous  and  lifi>-like  aspect  of  the 
morning* 

After  a  somewhat  long»  but  deli^&l  wafls^  I 
reached  Grip  to  breakfiist,  about  seven. o'clock  ;  and 
eome  emsellent  brown  bread,  new  milk,  and  delieioai 
butter,  prepared  me  for  the  fiitigue  of  my  jounuq^ 
The  weather  wus  quite  serene,  and  there  was  not  toe 
least  vi^ur  upon  the  peak*  I  there&re  rested.  at» 
Grip  only  uiitU  I  had  finished  my  repast,  and  set 
.out  to  ascend  the  mountain*  The  ascent  of  the 
Pic  du  Midi  from  this  side,  is  fiu:  more  arduous 
tfaad  from  the  side  of  Bareges*  From  Bar^gesy  one 
nay  ride  a  sure^&oted  horse  as  &r  as  the  Lake 
d'Oncet,  within  two  thousand  feet  of  the  summit. 
ftom  Grip,  it  is  impossible,  to  gp  one  step  other- 
wise than  on  foot ;  and  the.  path  is  not  only  steqij 
but  in  many  places  requires  a  steady  step  and  a  strong 
head — to  make  uae  of  a  common,  though  absurd  cx<» 
pression^  I  took  no  guide  £rom  Gnp^  because  the 
mountain  bong  undouded,  and  the  peak  firequentfy 
ip  sig^  it  was  next.to  impossible  that  I  should  mio- 
take  my  way. 

Ilie  journey  up  the  mountain  was  fertile  in  all 
those-  cnsnniBg  and  e]i;hilaiating  prospects  which 
mountain-scenery  neyer  feils  to  disclose;  and  afifor 
three  hours  continued  waDdng^.aometinies  up  gMmf, 
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slopes^  some^es  through  narrow  ravines,  sometimes 
dver  nigged  rocks,  sometimes  skirting  the  sides  and 
ssmfliits  of  deep  precipices,  I  reached  the  point 
^ere  the  path  which  I  followed  meets  the  path  that 
ascends  from '  the  Lake  d'Oncet.  From  this  point, 
the  ascent,  although  steep,  is  free  from  difficulty. 
A  fine  elastic  tuif  is  pleasant  footing  ;  and  nothing 
is  required  excepting  strong  limhs  and  good  lungs. 
Patches  of  snow  yet  lay  in  the  little  hollows  ;  and 
the  beautiful  flowers  blooming  around,  recalled  to 
my  recollection  the  ascent  of  Mount  Badus  in  Swit- 
flerkoid;  I  sturdily  pursued  my  journey,  looking 
lieither  behind,  nor  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  that 
die  Tiew  from  the  summit  might  be  the  more  strik* 
ing— *and  only  resting  occasionally  upon  my  handi 
aaa  knees ;  and  a  litde  before  mid-day,  five  hours 
after  leaving  Grip,  I  attained  the  summit. 

The  excellence  of  a  view  from  a  mountain-top 
depends  upon  two  things — ^the  position  of  the  moun«v 
tun,  and  its  height ;  and  almost  as  much  depends 
xxpoti  the  one,  as  upon  the  other  of  these.  A  moim* 
tain  may  be  so  situated  in  the  midst  of  other  moun- 
tains, tnat,  although  greatly  higher  than  any  of  its 
neighbours,  nothing  but  mountain  peaks  may  be 
visible  from  its  summit.  Such  is  the  situation  of 
the^  majority  of  the  Swiss  mountains ;  for  if  we 
domb  to  the  summit  of  the  Shreckhom,  the  Monk, 
or  almost  any  one  mountain  of  the  Oberland  Ber- 
nois,  we  should  have  no  reward,  excepting  the  tri- 
umph of  having  surmounted  a  difiicijty.  The  same 
remark  applies,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  Snowdon,  Ben 
Nevis,  and  Helvellyn.  Or  a  mountain,  even  al- 
thoiligh  not  so  placed  in  the  midst  of  other  moun- 
tains, may  be  unfortunately  situated  for  a  view  from 
it|  because  the  surrounding  country  may  be  unin- 
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teresting.     Many  examples  of  this  may  be  foimd, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.     The  excellence  of  a  view 
from  a  mountain-top,  depends  upon  the  height,  as 
well  as  the  position,  of  the  mountain.     No  one  ever, 
ascended  Mont  Blanc,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
view  from  its  summit.     On  such  altitudes,  the  plea- 
sure we  enjoy  has  little  to  do  with  the  world  below : 
^e  commune  with  Heaven  rather  than  with  earth ; 
the  things  of  time,  and  the  passing  world  among 
tJiem,  are  lost  in  the  grandeur  of  eternity ;   an4^ 
standing  upon  the  utmost  limits  of  human  existence, 
the  mind  refuses  to  take  cognisance  of  things  so  in-.' 
significant  as  man  and  his  petty  domain ;  and  &ncy, 
soaring  from  the  pinnacle,  wanders  to  sublimer  scenes 
and  higher  destinies.     Lower  elevations  must  be 
sought,  if  we  climb  the  mountain  side  for  the  sake 
of  the  view. from  the  sununit;  and  accordingly,  se-' 
veral  of  the  mountains  most  celebrated  for  such 
views,  are  but  third  or  fourth-rate  mountains.     Ve* 
suvius  is  little  more  than  4000  feet  high  ;  the  Higi 
does  not  reach  5000  feet ;  Ben  Lomond  is  onfy 
3000  feet ;  Damyet  is  still  lower.     All  these  moun- 
tains combine  a  comparatively  low  elevation,  writh  a 
frivourable  position.     All  of  them,  excepting  Vesu-. 
vius,    although    connected   with   mountain-ranges, 
stand  in  some  degree  isolated  from  the  others,  and 
rise  either  from  lakes,  plains,  or  the  sea. 

I  know  of  no  mountain  whose  qualifications,  as 
to  position  and  height,  are  so  perfect  as  those  of 
the  Pic  du  Midi.  Although  not  isolated,  it  stands 
the  outermost  of  the  Pyrenean  range,  the  most 
southerly  smnmit  of  the  high  Pyrenees,  and  drops' 
at  once,  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
feet,  into  the  plains  of  Gascony  and  Beam.  It  Js 
rare  that  a  mountain  of  so  great  elevation  ibrm$,  one 
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in  ipositioA*  th^  Pic  iif.  Midi  h  pterhapB  more  lar 
vawttUy  sitiuUied  tb»ii  a&y  other  mouBtidii  in  G^ 
rope.  6<iit>  in  ite  ocv&bination  of  pooitioa  wd  dr 
tHudey  it  m^oditedly  has  a  sdil  more  mwiftisi  a4' 
watBg^ ;  for  alihoi^gl^  tba  46itude  of  a  jonoiilit^ia 
may  be  90  greal  .as  to  avlwfdtule  a  mere  xu^JUbie^ 
fee&Dg  of  .^Umiiy  ibc  a  m^gftiftwnt  fimfMy  yen 
a  very  ooo^iderabtie  jek^(w>  if  combixned  WiA  the 
a4v«iPtagB  of  f^oeitiQib  .is  oeoetoaiy  to  di»  peifeolioft 
of  lliis  vrowfifik.  The  view  .from  «^  elevitiopi  ojf 
8  or  3000  m^  may  be  beaudiul  in  tbe  eonMpeme; 
but,  when  i«re  look  around  ns  fixwi  ,an  elevaliQii  of 
8  or  10^00  6et»  beanty  is  mingled  with  aiiblir 
mihr. 

I  reooBect  of  b^W  once  asked,  at  tbe  taiie^h^, 

in  tbe  £cu  d$  Gfii^oe^  by  en  Ei^dish  view-bunlec, 

to  whkh  ii4ew,  «D»q9g  #  tfaat  I  oad  .ever  aeen»  t 

gave  tbe  {ff^eiBeoee;  «|d  {  fhiasdc  1^  tf,  pevionsito 

uiat  tupfo  J(badvClbn^ M^e  iPh;  <fu  M^  I joboidd 

liave  aoooife^  Ae  j»a|m  j^  ;it    A$  ewmidt  reiebes 

MBL  elevetiov  {toni  mbieh  tbe  exteni,  m  wveS  aa  due 

4iature  of  tbe  ipro^pect,  c^des  it  to  jrenk  with  tbe 

«abUnie ; .  and  y^t,  it  je  9^1  ^<K)iO^^ 

below,  so  that  the  bmnan  part  of  tbe  pietune  (far 

iw^  are  otjll  fitik  to  distingoidh  tbe  btbi<«tiope  <tf 

•men)  lessen^  the  <^pie86ii^  leeling  ^v^hidi  immixed 

.8ablBi4ty  pi»diiq^  upon  tbie  mnid ;  and  iwbile,  »- 

troundus,  wp hai^elbeflKdil^aide.aQd  gnya4^«ir  of  ^'  dite 

evedastii^  jl^Us"  below,  we  'hwte  a  wodd  spread 

.oi«^  Xn  wjbieh  Wjebave  401  interetrt; ;  iffid  our  aympi^ 

tftiee  are  dividied  between  the  solitery  sablimity  of 

.aelmeb  and  tbe  re^Uliea  of  human  life  and  himuai 

afieckioQS* 

Ifod^mg  iD^VIMd^  Ihe  aoijith*  I  seemed  to  b^ 

~  TOL.  II.  K 
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in- llie  oenlre  of  a  semicircle  of  gigantic  nii^Qiitaiiim 
which  stretched  east  and  west  as  £ir  as  the  honaftnl, 
and  which  rose  above  one  anoth^  beyond  the  faami^ 
tiers  of  Spain,  the  towers  of  Mariore  and  Moont 
Perdu  overtopping  them  alL  To  the  ncAth^  stretdk* 
ed  the  feartiie  plains  of-  Beam,  Gascotiy,  and  LaB^ 
guedoc,  •  which;  even  firom  this  high  altitude,  seemed 
like  a  beautiful  mosaic,  though  the  woods,  gardens^ 
and  fields,  of  which  the  mosaic  was  composed,  were 
of  course  indistinguishaHe ;  and  the  mountain  upon 
which  I  stood,  was  not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  project — ^its  rugged  rocks,  its  smooth  slopes, 
its  dark  dells,  its  distant  and  dim-discovered  valleys, 
&r  far  below,  and  the  thread  of  silver  that  serpentined 
through  them. 

The  temperature  of  this  high  elevation  was  (^lill, 
but  not  disagreeably  cold  at  first ;  though,  after  hav- 
ing remained  about  half  an  hour,  the  increasing  ch31- 
ness  si^ggested  the  propriety  of  descending.  No  dif- 
ference in  respiration  was  perceptible  to  me,  nor  any 
kind  of  bodily  inconvenience,  at'- this  elevation  of 
nearly  10,000  -feet.  On  the  summit  of  the  peak 
there  is  a  scanty  vegetation.  I  plucked  some  mosses, 
which  had  put  forth  their  minute  ^  flowers,  and  saw 
also  the  gentian  root. 

I  left  the  mountain-top  with  regret;  and  yet,  I 
believe,  no  one  ever  descended  from  a  great  eleva- 
tion, without  bemg  conscious  of  agreeable  feelings, 
in  approaching  again  the  habitiMe  world  firom  whxh 
he  had  been  some  time  separated.  In  little  more 
than  half  an  hour  I  had  reached  the  Take  etOncet^ 
where  I  rested  a  little  while,  and  then  pursued  the 
track  by  which  I  had  ascended  two  oays  befine; 
but,  being  on  foot,  I  kept  on  the  north  side  of  the 
vaQey,  along  the  mountain-Bide^  tUl  I  reached  the 
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mUey  of  Ban^eS)  and  then  I  followed  the  stream. 
Fxom  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Bareges  to  the 
tovm-x'^out  a  league^-I  coimted  no  fewer  than 
tdxtyHseven  nipuntam*8treams>  which  pour  into  the 
Oave  of  Bastan ;  and  I  saw  at  least  as  many  more 
beds  of  torrents^  in  which  there  was  at  that  time  no 
water*  No  wonder,  then>  that  the  Gave  of  Bastan 
jfl  ceielnrated  for  its  ravages.  Before  dark  I  reached 
St  SauveuTy  which  looked  more  beautiful  than  any 
4hiiig  I  had  seen  smce  leaving  it* 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  OAVARKIE-MARBORE— THE  BRECBS 
DE  ROLAND,  AND  THE  VALLEY  OF  HEAS. 


An  hUKrd'hMMterf  and  kit  Coiwenaiiim^  <  The  SkqpkmA 
and  their  Floek$^The  Valley  of  Pragnh^e^The  P^ 
rada-^  The  Inn  of  Gavami^^  The  Amphitheatre  of  Mar" 
borS'^Ascent  of  the  JBreehe  de  Roland,  and  View  into 
Spain^Retum  to  Oavamie  and  Oedn^^  The  Vatteif  of 
Heatj  and  a  Fite, 

After  retmning  £rom  the  Pic  du  Midiy  I  le- 
mained  only  one  day  at  St  Samvenr ;  and  agaia  left 
it  to  traverse  the  vaUey  of  Gavaniie,  and  to  see  the 
celebrated  Amphitheatre  of  Maibor6y  and  the  Biedbe 
de  Roland. 

I  left  St  Sanveur  about  sunrise^  and  passing  the 
convenient  wooden  bridge  across  the  Gkcve,  &uttd 
myself  at  the  entrance  of  the  VaUey  of  GaveoBie^  and 
upon  the  narrow  road  whidi  has  been  caastnieled 
above  the  river.  For  some  distance  after  leavii^  St 
Sauvenr,  the  valley  is  a  deep  and  dreary  ia!«m^  the 
river  flowing  fat  below,  in  a  narrow  bed  bel!|ieen 
perpendicular  rodcs,  in  scmie  parts  covered  with 
trees,  whidi  have  taken  root  in  the  ccevices.  Tbre 
is  not  a  hut  nor  any  cultivation ;  and  the  only  per- 
son I  met  was  an  i2ard«hunter»  whe^  atthonigli  Jie 
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WW  deaf  and  duxnb^  r^eoinitad  to  ua  by  sigD8»  the 
higUxy  at  Us  day's  sport    He  was  f  taD,  «iih]«tk> 
xmh*  about  fi&y  yean  of  age.    He  earned  the  izard 
OB  bis  back»  asd  walked  at  Ac  rake  of  nearly  sax 
make  sn  houi^  netvidistvndiiDg  tbis  biudeo*  and  the 
additional  one  oS  a  giin  akng  across  his  shoulders ; 
and  I  afterwaeds  Ieamt>  that  tius  man  is  ona  of  the 
loaost  aiceees&dy  sad  one  of  the  most  fearless  hwnten' 
of  the  Pjfrenees,    The  gestures  by  which  he  dci* 
scribed  the  eveatta  of  the  day,  wen  qiute  as  iotelli- 
aUeasif  he  bad  pttfseased  the  gift  of  speech.  Bofli 
ma  own  actions,  and  those  of  &e  iaaid,  were  imir 
tated  exac^y*    He  showed  that  he  had  fired  twice^ 
and  wounded  the  iaardv^diafc  it  tnaahled  down  a 
|trecipice*7-Aat  ha  looked  ovef,  aad  sucoeeded  in 
Sjcrandafing  do^pni^^nand  that  he  t)ursued,'  overtook  it» 
ifi^  kiio^edit  on  the  head  with  the  huttiepd  of  hia 
^BS.    He.  also  made  me  understand  that  he  hilled 
abovt  three  izards  in  the  week»  and  sometimes  feinr, 
aitd  thait  he  sold  them  at  six  fames  a  pieces  exclusive 
of  the  skiaf  -whseh  was  worth  anodier  £nac    What 
an  enofiabtis  profit  mnst  he  realised  by  die  traUeurs 
^-ihe  baths  I     They  purdiase  a  whole  iaard  for 
aix.franca^  and  divide  it  into  at  least  twenty  dinner*^ 
noitions,  at  fomr  francs  eadli;  yet  the  socoessful 
iaai9d*huBter  is  riiter  thmi  the  mii|ority  of  Pyfenean 
pfanantff?  •  and  althou^  his  profession  be  bom  labo^ 
rious  and'dangenousy  the  excitement  is  proportioned 
*tQ  die  4anger  and  diffienlty,  and  the  ^easure  pto« 
l^oitionad  to  ^  excitement.    When  dns  deaf  and 
dcHMbman  was  seeiting,  in  his  own  way^  the  fortunes 
-df'  the  dey^  Ae  esfemess  of  his  gestures,  and  the 
-idiangiag'ei^fessian  of  his  eoimtenan^,  sbowed  his 
'^^tlmttann  in  Ida  trade,  and  this  delight  he  tock  in 
'U«!dl4nbe8aiidts0»iea;  and  them  can  be.  little  donbt 
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Aat  wheii  the  fiiligae  and  dangers  of  the  day  4«ia»^ 
nate  in  the  possession  of  the  izard,  he  ooiisiden 
liiese  &r  oveipaid.  The  mind  of  a  man  who  ^)aidB 
his  days  a  hnnter  in  the  mountains,  must  be  itaaag^ 
ly  eomplexioned.  DweDing  always  among  mowi* 
tain-soHtndes — always  alone  with  nature,'  and  amid 
her  grandest  works---companion  of  the  stonD,  and 
the  mists,  and  the  shadows — the  great 'rods»-^e 
rushing  torrents,  and  the  black  lake-^we  m^ht  6Gth 
dude,  that  the  mind  of  such  a  man  could  not  be 
without  the  elements  of  moral  and  intellectual  gr^ 
deur ;  but  so,  perhaps,  might  we  argue  of  the  i 
who  traverses  the  mighty  deep,  and  paces  the 
of  the  lone  vessel  beneath  the  wide  stury  dky*  But 
it  is  probable  that  these  men  look  not  beyend  their 
individual  calling.  The  rudder  that  guides  the  v«b* 
sel  through  the  ocean  is,  to  the  manner,  an  object  of 
deeper  interest  dian  the  illimitable  and  traddeai 
waters ;  and  to  the  hunter  of  the  Alps  or  the  fjx»» 
nees,  the  only  object  of  interest  among  the  momi* 
tain-solitudes  is  the  little  animal  that  he  pdimie&r 
'  During  the  summer  months,  the  road  from  Gm/^ 
vamie  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Pyrenees 
is  constantly  traversed  by  the  shepherds  and  their 
flocks,  travelling  from  the  mountains  on  4^e  Spanisk 
side  to  the  pastures  of  Beam  ;  for  it  iffthe  custoUi 
with  all  the  shepherds  of  the  Pyrenees  *  to  changt 
their  pastures.  These  patriaichal  speolaeles-  are  lo 
be  seen  every  day.  From  my  window  m  St  Sau* 
veur,  which  opened  upon  the  Gave  aaid  the  ioppo^ 
site  road,  I  could  see  a  constant  succcnioii  of  taese 
8hepherd-&milies  and  their  varied  flocks;  and' in 
this  morning's  walk  I  met  severaL  The  dilup,"tU 
cows,  the  goats  and  the  mules,  formed'tbe  •  liae'^ 
march^  and  behind  was  the  heo^j  of  thd^^iH^pittidti 
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l6e.:diiUi»n  in  baskets  shiag  across  a  hone ;  the. 
motber  walking  by  its  side ;  and  those  children  who 
Vfore  able  to  walk  running  behind*  Such  pictures 
aa  these  added  greatly  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of 
a  mooiing  landscape — ^beautiful  even  without  th&BOg 
bom  the  picturesque  aspects  in  which  nature  pre- 
texted heesellL 

"  Soon  After,  leaving  the  izard-hunter,  I  reached  a 
bridge  across  the  Gave>  by  which  the  road  passes  to 
ibe  opposite  bank.  The  bridge  is  firailly  construct- 
ed. It  is  supported  in  the  centre  upon  a  pile  ^f 
ftQfie&  raised  upon  a  rock,  and  trembles  under  the 
ilisk  of  water,  which,  just  above,  forms  a  rapid  which 
jQay  almost  be  called  a  cataract.  Here  the  raving 
nidens  into  the  eharming  little  valley  of  Pragneres, 
^m»  of  those  delicious  spots,  which,  shut  out  &om 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  steril  mountains,  contains 
mdmi  itself  every  dement  of  beauty.  There  is  a 
anail  village  of  the  same  name  about  the  middle  .of 
ihe  valley.  It  is  surrounded  by  little  meadows, 
coru'riiekls^  and  groves.  A  small  stream,  the.  Gave 
4d  Pragaereo,  flows  past  the  village ;  and-  several 
hm&t  nils  hurry  through  the  valley,  and  are .  made 
subservient  to  its  fertility.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
£lave  k  the  generic  name  of  every  stream  in  the 
a^  Pyrenees.  The  word  signifies  water;  andl 
lliecefore  the  Gave^  without  the  addition  o£.  some 
flaoe,  does  not  indi(»ite  the  precise  river. 
.;j  The  valley  of  Pragneres  is  not  a  mile  in  length; 
ssn^  in  leaving  it,  we  enter  another  defile  about  two 
$aile8  long«  which  conducts  us  to  Gedro.  This  is  a 
mmom  vall^^  rather  than  a  defile ;  for  fields  have 
JMare.aod  there  been  ccmquered  firom  the  steril  moun- 
teinsi  and  the  conquerors  have  pitched  their  tents 
j)towle;tbeii^ .territory*    Upon  every  little  level  stands 


H  ebtU)^  8illrrMftfd«d  Iff  it^neflfcw^  and  jMih- of 
ift  oi  oato,  ssad  iiiad«d  by  its  dfinip  of  a«lx««t«ei( 
im£^  dsf  We  i^proadi  netOK  to  Gedro^  tbe  mws  he* 
^oiile  fltore  smilk^,  and  iIm^  vaUey  nMva  popabug^ 
iMU»  dl  tfed  little  vflag^  dtf  Gedto,  another  vdiaf 
ettMutd^  ]ik#  thdt  of*  IVagn^i^;  and  the  wHd^attd 
interesting  valley  of  Heas  opens  on  1^  IdEu  Of 
<his  vafl^y,  li^M:  sf^tk  on  tny  letem  from  G«vap- 
Itie ;  for  I  had  purposely  so  lii»ed  my  joomey^  tiud 
1  ni^  wiinitos  ajSie  m  the  itaQley  <^  Heas^  wiiiafa 
irices  pUica  oit'  certtfin'  luMdMfs* 

Thete  19  scatfeel jr  a  wildat  or  more  desolate  Momt 
kk  SMitflokud,  (iMii  the  vaU^  caDod  by  the  caanti^ 
^plfe  Pt^radA,  th^!%h  whiah  fia  pass  after  leam 
mg  Gredrol  Otheiahave  givenitthe  name  of  Chaoa{ 
and  that  natiie  is,  indeed^  the  best  fitted  for  it,  whiefa 
^sfHeasesy  the  most  fensftiy^  the  desolate  subline* 
The  aodivities'  ef  the  'vatt^  ate-  eo'Teted  with  «am* 
ifions  blodia  of  gnunte-^i-tbe  ftagmenls  of  a  &Slm 
iitomi!laisr-4iei^)ed  i:^Miii  (Nie  uaoAiOry  and  of  thd 
ftiest  enona^Us  siae.  Sdaoe  of  these  fragments  are 
MdlGfcotiNiiit  a  bundled  thottaaadeubie  feet.  Theae 
blooks  aiso  eover  the  bad  of  the  river  ^-^aometiaas 
fetaiiiig  a«^M  ae^osa  it^A-sooiatliBes  antiaety  obsirae^ 
iag  i^^-HSttd  at  other  timca  §»cmg  it  into  xi^pida  and 
MtaractSi  As  iire  approach  Gatumiey  the  toweva  of 
Iftltbd^  1^  tm^esticalfy  m  front.  The  vatiey  oob^ 
tracts,  and  s&tyw-peaka  alw  aaan  on  efety  aide ;  and) 
kbottfehalf  a  Blik  fitrdierf  we  reach  the  bri^  of 
Btt^ygtd^  lAddk  k  miderstood  to  separate  the  paa» 
tores  of  th^  ^rnidi  and  Spanish  temt^Haes,  att^ 
ftboh  aftef]^  ent«  ^  iim  of  Gavitoie-'-a  moal  ipf^ 
d^a  ri^sige,  after  a  moaning  walk  from  St  Aw* 

One  li  liufi*  ^  fr  gtfod  hMAfiaHitt  the  ian.QC^ 


tamii;  br  th»  eomalitttiito of  8t  Satrmr  gene* 


MHjf  UMlie  ioi  fxpedition  to  Gmnnm  before  mving 
dM  bidio  "ODWgtimcB  on  honebidcy  a  guide  letdb^ 
die  borae^-A^iMi  eomedmeB  ia  chain  or  paknquDU^ 
ffMch  ate  sopponed  by  four  men.  Cofiee^  exeeiiem 
^"'^  *S8^  S^^  breads  tolerable  batter,  mad  oard 
ileaics)  l^ertf  eooti  upon  the  table;  and,  after  reatii^ 
an  kottr,  I  agab  aet  oot.  The  village  of  Gavamie 
Ito  a  Me  vmj  beyond  fbe  inn.  It  belonged  for* 
Mdjr  to  ike  Kni^  Tenpkr ;  and,  m  tiM  dumhf 
tiiaj  still  be  ieen  tuelvo  akolla  ci  ^oBe  who  mn 
brticadod,  tAen  the  Order  was  pvoaoorSbed.  AD 
Aeee  Astaicta  weve^  in  kkmtr  tancB,  under  the  in« 
ineMO  <rf  the  Templara;  and,  in  the  ohntdiee^  in 
ttaay  of  die  vidleye  besides  Gavnnie^  stones  may  be 
Mtti,  tn^n  which  aie  carted  die  signs  of  dio  Order. 
>  At  Galiartii%  die  padi  biandies  into  two.  One 
\0mdk  div^g^es  to  the  right,  to  the  Port  d'Espsgne, 
fta^ekig  the  western  dioiihkr  of  the  Maibor^f  and 
hMdii^>  at  the  cHstanee  of  two  leagues,  into  die  vak 
Isy  oiBH40i  in  Anragon.  The  other  branch,  wUdi 
k$  latiher  a  ftack  than  a  load,  leads  Vf  the  Gave  to 
iMi  sMiphi^heatM  of  Maitmr^;  and  this  was,  of 
««B«^  the  path  I  followed*  The  load  tUTsnes  ae« 
vend  hottewd  >Btde  round  or  oblong  spatSf  slightly 
Mtdat^MPsd,  whicii  are  said,  to  hmtt  been  fonneriy 
Mils  I  andy  having  ascended  a  rodcy  dike,  I  stood 
fti  #onC  of  die  eeMrsted  circus  of  Maibor6» 
^'  I  imist  endeevovff  to  convey  to  the  readsr  some 
iita  of  this  esmaerdinary  accwe.  Figure  to  your* 
lifllF'  i»  eeniiontnihir  space,  covered  wuh  rocky  fiag^ 
tkenfal  and  snow,  backed  by  a  peipendaeukr  wall  of 
t(9fky  feurtMn  hundred  feet  high.  Siqipose  you  aee^ 
Aove  this  wall,  die  precise  resemblance  of  an  ami^ 
fMdiWti^  in  veguhtf  stories^  deelinmg  kaokwwids— * 
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each  temce  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  the  n^ 
pennost  of  these  terraces  rising  about  two  thoosaod 
feet  above  the  perpendicular  wall ;  and  then  iaugne 
rodcs,  at  intervals,  crowning  the  whole,  in  the  £osnk 
of  round  towers,  and  elevated  about  a  thousand  feek 
above  the  amphitheatre.  Contemplating  a  scene  like 
this,  how  insignificant  seem  the  proudest  works  of 
man — ^the  most  majestic  ruins  of  antiquity — the  £o^ 
man  amphitheatres-r-even  the  Coloseum  1  But  thas 
is  still  ano^er  feature  in  the  scene*  Many  torrento 
pour  .from  the  amphitheatre  into .  the  basin  hekmm 
One,  the  source  of  the  .Gave,  &lling  firom  a  he^hfe 
of  fourteen  hundred  feet,  is  undoubtedly  dte  hig&sl 
eataract.in  Europe.  This  is  the  subhuie  soinsee  of 
that  delightful  companion,  in  whose  society  one  may 
journey  through  a  variety  of  scene,  whieh^  in  so  short 
a  course,  is  perhaps  not  equalled  on  the  banks  of 
any  other  river*  It  visits,,  by  turns,  the  sdMime^ 
the  picturesque,  and  the  beautiful — blends  effect  to  i^m 
wild  and  desolate-— grace  to  the  gentle  and  the  paSi^ 
toral— ^and  waters  into  fertility  and  abunduicev  the 
cultivated  phdns,  where  it  is  assisted  by  human. in* 
dustnr*  Passing  throu^  the  defiles  of  Gravamie 
and  Lu2,  and  the  valleys  of  Arg^les  and  Louida% 
and  receiving  the  tributary  waters  of  Heas,  Bar^^ 
Cauterets, .  and  Auzun,  it  flows  into  the  plaons  iif 
Beam,  joins  the  Adour  near  Bayonne,  and  win^tB 
with  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay*  It  may  easily 
be-  believed,  that  one  should  feel  no  diqxMkicm  to 
leave  suddenly  a  scene  so  fidl  of  majesty  as  the  aal- 
phitheatie  of  Maibor6 ;  but  as  I  purposed  to  xetolii 
to  it  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  following  momii^,.  ia 
order  to  mount  to  the  Breche  de  Roland^  I  tiipoidd 
firom  it  with  the  less  regret,  and  slowly  retraced  the 
path  to  the  urn  of  Gavamie*     On  the  mad^  I  Ma(^ 
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tm  ^Veiioh  ladies  and  a  gendeman,  conTaiescenfts 
from  8t  Sanveur,  on.  their  way  to  see  the  amphi- 
^nalie  of  Maxbor^  ;  and  when  I .  reached  the  mn, 
I»  found :  that  they  had  ordered  a  good  dinner,  whidi 
k'  i^peared  I  was  destined  to  share  with  them. 
^  I  had  returned  to  the  inn  so  slowly,  that  the  party 
reached  it  scarcely  half  an  hour  after  me  ;  and  we 
weie  soon  all  seated  at  a  tdierable  dinner  of  izard, 
fowl  and  trout.  Vegetables,  indeed,  were  wanting ; 
for,'  at  this  elevation,  no  vegetable  will  grow,  ex- 
oeptbg  potato,  and  the  potatoes^  were  bad.     The 

rrty  proved  agreeable,  talkative,  and  not  ridiculous* 
nationaL  They  all  agreed,  that  the  amphitheatie 
of  M aibor6  was  swperbe;  that  the  cataract  was  mag» 
n^ue  s  that  every  thing  about  the.  inn  was  joU  ; 
and' the  dinner  was  getUil.  What  is  there  that  a 
Frenchwoman  .cannot  explain  by  these  four  words  ? 
The  gentleman  was  so  polite  as  say,  that  the,  English 
vere  the  most  enterprising  of  travellers ;  and  he  add*' 
ed,  that  if  he  were  not  accompanied  by  ladies,  he 
should  have  thought  seriously  of  accompanying  me 
to  the  Brecke  de  RolancU  Soon  after  dinner,  my 
eompanions  set  out.  to  return  to  St  Sauveur ;  anc^ 
during  th&  two  or  three  hours  that  succeeded^  I  wan* 
deied  upon  the  maigin  of  the  Gave,  enjoyed  the 
ttinset  upon  the  towers  of  Miurbor^,  and  the  stiliness 
and  solitude  of  the  surrounding  scenies. 
; .  About  six  o'clock  next  morning,  I  left  the  inn, 
aeoomfMmied  by  my  guide  Pieir^,  to  mount  to  the 
Aeche  de  Rolaiul^the  breach  which  the  warlike 
iloland  is  supposed,  in  tradition,  to  have  made  with 
Ins  'tenible  sword  in  the  wall  of  rock  that  forms 
Ihe  boundary  between  France  and  Spain,  and  thus 
ID 'have  opened  a  road  to  victory  over  the  Moors* 
•t-  :I  ha4-'heen  long  accustomed  to  the  ezaggen^ons 
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of  goaAtSy  ami  bad  leaned  io^iedm  ibetk  te  Irulkw 
My  guide  described  tb&  asdeo*  aa  most  pariloiis,  aad 
W98  povided  wi^  iran  eranmB,  soow-^ioes^  p<^e8^ 
asdaH  ik^  appaeai^a  nseded  ktt  a  daagfircms  joiir-. 
ney  anung  snows  and  giaeiera.  I  mom  tfaaa  )miIC 
suspected  dttt  ihcat  ii«i»  but^  mcmahntaceSf.  and 
found,  that  here,  aa  in  the  Aipa^  the  goidee  tatigw. 
ff  the  diffioQlty  of  an  entakpiiaB^  to  iofiroMe  Aeir  omk 
in^ortancey  and  pedupa  to  migsient  tktir  revaid.'. 
The  only  diffiidt  part  of  the  asoeat^  is  firom  the  foal 
of  the  ampfcitheatre  to  the  svaaxiit  of  the  reck  fioK 
nioch  the  cascadea'.  fidL  ThejoB  ia  a  naifow  not  irt 
the  rock  in  whidi  me*  aaeand^  eeitainly  by  »  atetpi! 
alldin^aolnepkee8.a.paFilov8  path;  b«t  ^  ^oaag* 
^ew  vAm  pasa  to  and  from  Anagon  by  these 
heights,  hatve  graady  ikciikHed  the  footing,,  hy  hair* 
ing  tuoddan  the  tmckfor  eentnriae;  and  in  {daeetfrf 
difiiciikvy  footatepe  haive  been  evidently  fonaied  by 
ait.  Uaring  aonnoiinted  this  took,  I  found  nyse^ 
aaiong  high  ]novmtain^pa8tnie%  steep  grassy  acelivi*^ 
iaea,  nbat  rise  towards  the  towers,  partly  coT^ned  w«di 
snow,  and  eaUed  by  the  shepherds  iWottnif  de  Ser* 
radss.  Hera  Vm  rcated  a  fdiik,  taking  a  mooth* 
fol  of  brandy  aa apreparatibH  for  the  reat  of  tha 
jcnimey*  Tliere  were  htte  no  ftocfca,  which  iktk 
gude  said  waa  vnuaoal ;  foe  dMse  paatnreB  aw 
usually  occupied  by  the  Axragoneae  flocks  and  their 
ahepheidi*  From  this  poinelf  we  aaeended  a  rii^ged 
path  of  nnigled.  rock,  anowy  ^d  scanty  vagetotifitt 
which,  ho^etter,  aoob  /eetted,  and  ikeil  entered  vifk 
en  the  deep  indin^  phun  of  snow,  which  ataetehea 
neatly  to  ttia  Breckd  de  RclasuL  I  mam^  4a 
aaoend  with  oidv  the  oeeaaon^  agdatawie  ^  mif 
pole.  Nothing  in*  the  Alps  is  wiUerjcnr  niore  deean 
fate  thn  4»  >new8  aronnd  ihia  apnt.    Aodk%  j^nei* 
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fmB^msr^  and  AoBn,  Jie.  «li minglftd  togvfther ( 
indnotiiii^  Ss  yiaible  bisyoiid ;  lior  the  scene  ieshnl 
iBfea  the  noitli  by  munevous  peek%  and  on  lhi$ 
9tnAh  by  the  booBidiury  of  the  tvo  kin|doM9k  About 
ittM-doy  [  gMned  the  ufpm  (ffeeot  of  &e  saam^^pbua^ 
ewl  otood  flfi|io^  to  the  A«diie  Se  RoiamL  Let 
ttedesianbemmfelr^oiaklihe'.JSrBd^de  JBoinKL 
A  rocky  wafli  from  44^40  90^  tet  high*  eateidfi 
iwack  east  jnd  wetty  dmdbig .  dSniiai  £on  SpauL 
MMorty  in  the  oewtn  e£  this  ipgnlio  baniai^  la  a 
preach;  or  gap  atoM  thas  MO  Irat  viid%  the  jooifc 
idajeadc  .gale  that  ever  led  iranm  one  oouiftry  mSm 
aawtlMSr ;  and  above  this  giguitic  haniar,  l2ie  tDiteis 
af'Maribidii  ride,  lite  enomiow  initeb^oiran.  A^ 
a&s  the  3r9flke  tk  Roland^  theiearetnro  opeidngB 
crliolea  intfaeagaH  of  xook,  aitoaled  near  the  Ma 
jMremities';  aad  the  whole  has  liie  appaaaaaai  «f 
«ich  a£9ttifiaation  as  gods  might  faste  naBed^  and 
^amacned  with  ;^flBlB. 

It  was  kipaaSbk.to  stalk  iBarai^tb  the  hiMK 
twaon  tbenqrB  of  the  aautiuni  wm^  foaru^abvafa 
«hz0U|^  the^api  had  jfisnned  a  deep  aad  Jwpwirithlr 
JioBow  in  the  ttiow;  and  I  feaadat^epiipaiy,  &m»' 
beey  to  make  a  eircait  of  the  hoHeaviaDd  paaa  laidar 
tifae  roek  to  gain  the^de  of  die  hraaah*  i  <ndir  .stood 
ia  ^  BreiM  de  ^ofaiN^Siiaioe  'Oa  rone  .aida^ 
^and  S^poin  on  ^  other.  libe'iifaeiettKt^ntJof  Ah- 
fngrailay  bebar;  aadaa  the  J9radhr ife  Aofafw^is 
CMsoBBumally  TiAle  fixmi  Samgeasa)  •Saagoafta  Was^ 
JfanAiaa  mthmiqrlwnaai^^idlfao^aDriribl^ 
.  .  I.inqaood  of  ike  gvide^  avhife  ave  noe  ^saaied  in 
the*hiiaaah,  if maiy^parsinis  mMuted  to  thia  apati? 
iba isud,  «oatc^  aay <ine»  IitoldUaii  dnftakvaB 
qiah%  Ym^^amUf  ^KAuffoSfs^^  aoadi  tha;diffiatait- 
tl^^^-^?^H^^haOT^a^f  tiha  mfmk  llw^aiM,  ila  i  la  ji  ji,wi 
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gan  with^  M.  Rkmond,  (ihe  French  gpcHoffCsl 
ter  on  the  Pyrenees),  and  that  he  did  Httle  mar^ 
^  than  repeat  what  M.  Ramond  had  said.  This,  I 
told  him,  might  possibly  be  true ;  but  that,  in  fntov^ 
he  would  do  wisely  to  tell  healthy  tanveUers,  that 
they  might,  without  any  difficulty,  Aoant  to  die 
Breche  de  Roland  ;  upon  ii^ch  he  was  pleased  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  my  prowess,  and  added,  -tlmt 
scarcely  any  but  invalids  visited  the  amphitheatw; 
and  Uiat,  therefore,  he  might  as  well  continue  to  tcA 
his  old  tale,  because,  however  he  might  change  i^ 
ncme  of  them  could  mount  the  Breche  de  RomfuL* 
I  continued  seated  about  an  hour  in  the  Bredm 
de  RoUmdy  of  course  not  forgetting  to  put  one  foot 
in  Spain,  and  then  began  to  retrace  my  6teps.  The 
descent,  I  need  scarcdy  say,  was  rather  more  poiioaB 
than  the  ascent,  especially  as  the  sun  had  now  gmrt 
power ;  and  fragments  of  snow  and  ice  were  theiif» 
tore  more  likely  to  detach  themselves*  However,- i 
xeached  safely 'the  amphitheatre  from  whidi  I  had 
set  out.  This  had  been,  at  all  events,  a  iaAaffAng 
day ;  and  this  evening  I  spent  no  time  wandermg  li^ 
the  riveiwside^  but  speedily  emoyed  the  comfoitsvef 
a  substantial  supper,  and  a  tolerafale  bed. 

Next  morning,  after  a  very  eaily  breakfast,  I  kft 
Gravaime,  and  again  traversing  the  Peifrada^  I  leteh^ 
ed  Gledro,  about  nine  o'clock.  This  was  the  J9» 
defke  in  die  valley  of  Hetu^  and  without  :8toppa^ 
in  Gedro,  I  turned  to  the  right.  Tlie  valley  of  lieas 
is  as  wild  asithe  Peyrada;  ruins  aie piled tqpanran^ 
and  there  is  scarcely  one  trace  of  cultivation.  :  As  I 
wa&edJBloi^  I  overtook,  or  was  overtaken  by,  many 
peasants  and  mountaineers,  hast^ung  to  pliy  thcilr 
adorations  to  the  Virgin ;  and  whei^  I  came;  withk 
si|btrdf  t^.  chi^et  I  saw  seVebl  iiiiiidmda^d^lii^ 
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along  tbe'^es  of  the  mountains  towards  the  chapel^ 
Hxe  hynm  whieh  they  were  singing  in  chorus  sound- 
ftig  striuigely  wild  in  this  desohue  valley.  About 
dSO  yards  before  arriving  at  the  chapel,  all  took  off 
their  shoes,  and  walked  bare-footed  to  the  chapel — 
a  penance  certainly,  since  it  was  any  thing  but  smooth 
Um  over  which  they  had  to  walk ;  and  I  noticed  af- 
terwards, by  the  lameness  and  halting  step  of  some^ 
that  the  pilgrinu^e  had  not  been  peifonned  with  im- 
jhuiity.  Every  one  on  reaching  tike  chapel  perform- 
ed the  usual  acts  of  devotion — ^prayihg,  kneeUng,  and 
kissing  the  statue  of  the  Virgin.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  scene  was  afber  the  pilgrimage 
was  made.  The  mountaineers  then  returned  in 
groups  behind  some  of  the  neighbouring  rocks,  the 
men  to  put  on  their  shoes,  and  the  women  to  put 
cm  both  their  shoes  and  their  stockings.  All  then 
gave  themselves  up  to  innocent  mirth ;  and  by  and  by» 
seating  themselves  at  a  little  distance  from  the  cha- 
jiel,  they  produced  their  stores,  and  feasted  with  the 
simplieity,  and  no  doubt  with  the  appetites,  of  moun- 
taineers. £very  one  was  neatly  dbressed ;  and  al- 
thou^  I  did  not  remark  much  striking  beauty  among 
the  girls,  there  appeared  much  good  humour  and 
attractive  modesty.  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  one 
of  the  parties,  the  first  of  the  many  who  would  have 
offered,  to  join  in  their  repast ;  and  they  were  not  less 
spacing  in  their  hospitalities,  because  1  had  not  walk- 
ad  bare-footed,  and  kissed  the  Virgin.  They  seem- 
ed a  simple  and  contented  race,  with  no  greater  share 
of  superstition  than  might  be  expected.  Afi;er  the 
fe|iast  had  been  concluded,  every  one  made  a  circuit 
id  &e  CaiUau  de  la  RaiilSy  an  enormous  block  of 
&llea  rock,  consecrated  by  the  credulity  of  the  moun- 
4ai)Met%  Bad  every  one  broke  off  a  snudl  fragment  83 


ITS 
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the  aoiKlttl^piiUw  wm  9gm  .«p«MMd  ivritfi  m 
fiilgdhns  ivvndbg  hime^^ 
Jijnoif  hvt^SS&ag  ihe  <tilley  wkb  ihoir  kmaam^^i 
and  haring  ae«B  aB»  I  took  the  iomI  io  GediQ«  Xteir 
ibMS  o&OB  a  Uc0  la  (die  vdlejr  «if  JScas^  but  U  hv# 
its  boundBy  0a4  has  iml  bean  towmA  a^ain..  31im 
iras  noddi^  to  detain  me  «t  GeAroi^  ^  {.Mwniid^ 
indymnKwdiif  stepeto  SiStmnm^f^dis^^ 
iiS  mofsiksAmB  cf  nif  joninej,  iB9d  ^joyiog  ji^ 
much  as  beCare  the  jntewiathig  awnw  ikMgliimfc 
1  had  dready  ptff^fdt 


-     v^      « 
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,      CHAPTER  XV. 

JOURNEY  TO  CAUTERETS— CAUrERETa 

Jommey  aerou  the  JlfoiaUains — Lakes  of  ffte  Pyrenee^^A 

Nuj^  in  a  JBut-^Arriwd  at    Cavterets — Situatiom  of 

CmiteretS'^JBathe^  and  Medicinal  Waien'^The  Gave  dm 

CautereU — Reitam  to  St  Sauveur  by  the  Vignmnale  and 

Oatfomie, 

There  is  only  one  road  to  Cauterets.  I  had  al- 
ready, in  travelling  from  Argeles  to  Luz,  passed  the 
point  where  it  branches  off  at  Pierrefitte ;  and,  being 
unwilling  to  retrace  the  road  down  the  defile  of 
Luz,  I  resolved  to  attempt  a  passage  across  thei 
mountains  from  St  Sauveur.  I  knew  from  the  map 
the  general  situation  of  Cauterets ;  and,  as  I  knew 
also,  that  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  could  not 
exceed  three  leagues,  I  felt  no  apprehension  of  mis- 
taking the  road.  But  the  event  proved  how  little  a 
general  knowledge  of  direction  avails  us  in  traveHing 
among  mountains. 

I  left  St  Sauveur  one  delightfiil  morning  about 
six  o'clock,  and,  without  seeking  any  path,  began 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  which  rises  directly  be- 
hind the  baths  ;  and,  after  a  toilsome  walk,  I  reach- 
ed the  summit  of  the  ridge  that  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  cradle  of  Luz.    The  point  to  which 
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I  had  directed  my  steps,  was  of  course  'the  l«)^st 
part  of  the  ridge,  ana  was  not  perhaps  more  than 
three  thousand  feet  above  St  Sauvenr.  I  eiqpected 
to  have  seen  the  valley  of  Cauterets  from  the  smsBH 
mit  of  this  ridge ;  but  I  only  saw  a  deep  oUong 
hollow  about  two  leagues  distant,  filled  by  a  hke 
about  half  a  league  in  length.  By  an  error  itt  my 
map,  this  lake  was  not  marked ;  and  I  mistook  it 
for  another,  which  lies. at  no  very  gnat  di^ance  from 
Cauterets,  and  which  I  ought  to  l/eave  on  my  rights 
I  accordingly  made  towar£r  the  lake,  tbatx mi^ 
double  its  siHithem  extremity,  in.  the  ei^,ectatioB 
that^  afiec  aacmiding  the  next  summit,^  I««hoiild.loo)( 
iowD  i^oa  CaHfeerets*  The  cfataaott >t»<lhta.kki  I 
romid  to  be- mucn^greaHv' mati  I'  mn ' cLtpufcUM''^  ibf^ 
Owing  to  several  morasses,  I  was  obliged  to  uk»  a 
most  drcuitous  path,  and  more  than  thite  liouiEb 
^lapsed  before  I  reached  the  maigin.  Althongl^^tU 
Fjrenees  do  not  boast  lafce-scenery,  diere  is,  n^veip* 
iheless,  a  great  number  of  lakes  among  the  Hauieg 
Pyrenees*  There  are  not  fewer  altogether  than 
twenty-six ;  but  the  greater  number  of  these  do'  not 
exceed  a  mSe'  or  two  in  circomfeiiKice,  and  are  rather 
mountain-tarns  than  lakes ;  and  even  the  laigest^ef 
them  scarcely  reach  a  league  in  circun^rence*  With 
the  exception  of  two  ov  three  of  these  kkes,  they  He 
m  movmtain-hollows,  with  neither  cultivatioii-  ndr 
picturesque  scenery  around  them.  Some  ans  indeed 
sorrounded  by  sublimity,,  such  as  theLakie  tPOnodf 
hut  th^'wattf  is'  but  a  very  secondaiy  feiltdre  ii^  the 
scene.  The  lake  which  I  skirted  m  this  moniia^s 
walk^  I  afUrwaids  found  is  caUed  the  Liu;  dPAg^ 
den.  Its  only  feature  was.  solitary  wildne8»;>aAd 
ks  only  ornament  the  box^^ree,.  whidi  here,  M'di^ 
^^^ifire  in  the  F^renees>  &cms  a  close  un^ei^iiio^dl^''"' 


r  >Aifoi«I  tmiOi6i  «fae*  head' of  th^  hk^y  between 
8i0  -fltixi  sk  heutS'  had-  elapeed  nnee  leaving  St 
Sm^vat*-  I  eispecdikl-fo'  hwe-  leaehed  Cauterets  ab 
km^  bti&rt-^kki  t^e ;  but  I  bad  no  doubt,  ^at, 
from  tbe  sammil  of  th^  next'  ridge,  I  should  aee 
Cttnterefo*  b^w  me.  I  aoeoirdingl j  atnidc'  in  a  right 
^ase'^KHtt  the  head*  of  the  lake^  to  ascend  ^e  neigh- 
l^otiinuigrange.  7%ebriIliaiit8UBand^reneataK>8pheiie 
Aat-had  so  pleasantlj'^heMki-  ia  ^e  moming,  had 
lo^g^ee  b^teMe  shrouded ;  aild>  a  most}  U»eatekih* 
ii^  daikaeM  had  already  fipfeadover  the  sky.  Them 
wm^tvttTf  fotebo^g  of  a  ston»;'  and  I  »»de  vSi 
^iMftiMe  haste  to  sormount  *^e  height^  that- 1  might 
iak^d  9l^€wBMteb^  heSove  it  should  commence.  I 
Wl^  itoefere  not  a  little^  disappointed^  when,  upon 
gaWng  lii«'siMainit-of  Ae-ridge^  a.  Wilder  soene  than 
S .had'  already  passed*  through'  lay  be£»re  me,  and 
Qeiulefets  was  nowhere  visible ;  and,  to  add  to  my 
dtMppoiatment,  the  sudden  fllttmmalion  of  the  he»- 
waaiBf  ^ani.  *  dbtop  roQ  of  thnlidery  was*  almost  imme* 
4i«tely'jMlo««Mdj^*by  some  heavy- drops,  whieh  I  wdl 
ilaew' would'  soon  ^riptm*  into  one  dt  thoile  lontnis 
'iW  descend'oli*  mom<eau»  regions  *  Where  Gaute* 
ittS'^mig^'be^  I  eofddf not  «oiieei«e'  ^  hvi»ix  was^  evt- 
4Mil  &#  J  Mad^  mistttkent  my  wny.  Whedte  it  ky 
belblitf«ie>  i0t  ti»^  ^  r^ht  or  the  left;  I  kaew  not. 
ht  Um(hi8^  tim^  wkhiAg  tcP  i^ker  nuradf  from 
ili«  «t0itti,'  I  i^ad^  tetil^ards  some  rocks  mlt  lay  in 
tk^  il(»Sl  b^w^  »nd  had  haidfy  got  under  llie 
iakfUtnr  of  tke  vock^  when  the  storm  came  down  in 
^oed'-wuetttl  Ndt<  a  ^op  eould  lisexh  me  wlfere>  I 
liqr'l'bn^  •aft^f'i^knaitnng  more  than  an  hour,  the 
imJH  had'ift»ttiri'  the>  amaSest  degree  subsided.-  The 
4(^'m»i9>e9iAag  away;  and,  lor  ought  I  knew,  I 
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lengthy  braving  tbe  stdnn,'  I  left  my  shdtar,  tdmg 
al  a  venture  a  direction  a  little  more  SQtttherljj,  0A 
walking  almost  ankle^leep.  in  water ;  while^  at  ike 
same  time,  the  torrent  that  still  poured  from:. the 
skies  drenched  me  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  had  walked  since  morning  without  having  teen 
a  single  cottage ;  but,  after  continuing  my-  joomiy 
about  an  hour  longer,  I  descried  a  hut  at  the  extiat^ 
mity  of  a  small  lateral  valley  to  the  left,  about  a  nii}e 
distant ;  and,  as  the  sky  grew  darker  on  the  hoagtm, 
although  the  rain  had  in  some  d^ree  ^ubsided^  aod 
as  I  had  undoubtedly  wandered  from  my  wtmi^J 
turned  into  the  Valley  to  seek  shelter  at  the  •  cottage. 
I  had  hopes  that  it  might. prove  a  Cagot  hut,  vhiiibk, 
from  the.  solitariness  of  the  situatton^  seemfid.iiot 
improbable ;  but  I  ^erwards  leam^  that  nOB^«f 
the  Cagot  family  are  found  in  the  valleya  that  Ua.ki 
this  direction.  \  • 

Before  reaching  the  cottage,  the-  storm  had  M*- 
.  commenced  with  greater  fury  than  ever ;  and,  in  a 
situation  that  required  fire,  victuals  and  lesty  lei- 
tered  a  hut  that  1  feared  might  contain  no  Tnateiiafe 
for  either  of  the  three.  I  found  a  middle-aged  mm, 
a  girl  about  sixteen  years  old,  and  two  boys  in  the 
hut ;  and  although  Uie  iimiates  seemed  marveUondy 
astonished  at  the  entrance  of  a  atranger,  I  was  vw 
received,  as  I  had  always  been  in  every*— even  die 
poorest^^hut  into  which  I  ever  entered  in  the  Fj^n- 
nees.  The  cottage  was  not  so  utterly  de8titiite>of 
comforts  as  I.  had  feared  it  might  be*.  The^gkl 
lighted  a  box-wood  &e ;  the  mountaineer  knt-.iiie/a 
sheep-skin  doak,  until  my  own  clothes  were;dnad^; 
.and,  after  the  fire  was  bluing,-  bread,  cheeae  vand 
inilk,  were  placed  before  me.  The  peasant.. va&ia 
widower,  and  these  were  his  three  diildvttb..  JEbgf 
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'Vwdte  poorly  diessed,  and  seemed  scantily  fed ;  and 

*ilhe  eoniMtion  of  this  remote  femily  mifht  be  taken 

'l(ii  &  fiur  example  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer 

>*iitoaiitasneerB  of  the  Pyienees*     The  property  of  the 

'peasant  consisted  of  two  cows  and  three  goats.     A 

iOtHall  meadow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hut  was 

Y^ert^edy  and  allotted  to  rye  ;  and  about  a  rood  of 

istid  was  kid  out  in  potatoes  and  cabbages.     The 

'peasant  and.  liis  femily  consumed  the  whole  produce 

.  idiAuB  animals.     Meat  of  no  kind  ever  entered  the 

jo^ui ;  but  the  lake  which  I  had  passed  occasionally 

^siipf^d  «  few  fishy  which  were  scarce  however ;  and 

4ke  lake  wasy  besides,  a  league  and  a  half  distant. 

./JAukind  of  cheese,  like  some  of  the  poor  Scotch 

cheeses,,  was  made  from  the  goats'  milk ;  and  die 

:mde  of  this  to  the  lower  orders  at  Cauterets,  was  the 

^enif  soiax»  of  the  money  necessary  for  the  purchase 

of  clothes,  and  whatever  else  is  not  produced  by 

«ows  and  goats. 

V  It  may  be  supposed,  that  one  of  the  first  inquiries 
lanade  was  respecting  my  road ;  and  I  found  that  I 
mm  now  nearly  as  fer  from  Cauterets  as  I  had  been 
.  idien  I  hk  St  Sauveur.     I  had  wandered  fer  to  the 
.  soudi ;  and,  in  place  of  doubling  the  south  side  of 
tihe  lake^  I  ought  to  have  passed  its  northern  extre- 
mity.   It  was  now  past  four  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
to  kswe  set  out  withm  a  few  hours  of  sunset,  across 
jreountiy  where  there  was  no  road,  and  without  any 
'«eiCtttn  knowledge  of  direction,  would  have  been^  u 
'  iB>t  hasardous,  at  least  disagreeable ;  and  I  therefore 
/.leaobmd  to  pasa  the  night  in  the  hut.     No  one  can 
.  belttid  to  £m  ill  who  has  a  laige  wooden  ladle  of 
.'jnew  idfic  befere  him,  and  a  loaf  of  rye-bread  ;  and 
^DBFrtme.nn'be  said  to  pass  a  bad  night  who  is  in 
\gdi6i  healdi^  and  who  has  a  dean  simp-skin  to  lie 
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lipon,  in  the  mild  teoipeBiture  of  the  aovth'  ci  Fi^d^r* 
All  these  luxiiries  I  enjoyed.  The  nuLoeaaed  aboat 
flix  o'clock,  audi  walked  ivith  the  pcaaant's'&mily 
io  the  nei^bouring  mowitain-«-4»w  the  •ecmv  va&> 
ed — aopped  hearftily^-^-aiept  .aevnd}yrrr>aiid  was  amE^e 
by  the  owner  of  the  hut  soon  after  day«-biedk.  -He 
resohitely  sefiised  any  eompeoaatiott  lor  niy  enters* 
tainment ;  bat  one  of  the  boys,  wiw  accompatded 
me  to  the  top  of  a  nca^bonmig  aodmty,  to-pcrml 
out  tlie  road,  was  less  etiirdy  in  his  .sndependcaiee. 
i  fisomd  Bo>  difficulty  in  this  mofBiog's  joxiniej;-*fi)t^ 
afierpaasing  a  mouBtain.ridge,  I.deacended  intone 
ralley  of  Lutonr,  whish  is  a  eontiimation  of  tiie  db^ 
file  of  .Cauterets.  A  road  lay  along  the  bank  of  the 
small  stream  that  jBowsjdown  to  Cautereta;  wadiridt^ 
lowif^this  pathy  I  aamA,  after  about  two  hoi^ 
walk,  in  the. hollow  or  baain,m  the. bottom .<ifwhi<^ 
lies  the  /tillage  and  baths  ofCmitorets* 

Cauterets  is  a  fashionable  place ;  and  thsMfine.^ 
fcot^ratieUer,  amying  uridioi:^  ewnt  the  exciiae  of  a 
pedestrian— ^knapsad^  upon  hislMwk<-^4Coiild«9ro6^ 
1^  ^poct  a  very  cordial  reoqption :  Beside^  pedfl^ 
tiiaiisj  are  unknown  in  the .Pjmnees.  jCantentB^ 
tooy  una  ao  fuH.of  company,  dat  there  was  notemp* 
tation  to  Jiold  out  a  Hag  pf  amtalion ;  r«nd  I  ahould 
have  found. difficulty lin  /finding  acecmimodation,  if  a 
gentkovm  wbom  I  hadi  known  iniPads^bad  not  ao» 
eidentally  passed,  just  oat  4ibe  moment  fdieki  I  w«a 
loldy  iot  the  tluid>time»  dihat  ahere  itas  not  a  diam* 
b^  M  my  diaposaL  Sins,  reeagnitian^  howeTcr^ 
pae  a  new.  turn  .to-  my.  affidra ;  and  1  obtained >ai;l« 
coiumodadk»9  at  the  esoibkaat  jate  of  aeven  ftapMs 
for  a  bed.  -'*^ 

The  situation  of  Cauterets  is  stifldng,  ^'<ttk 
oepting  St  Sauveur^  pn&nUe»  in  mj  gfimiatt^'  '<6 
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t^.o£  any:  of  the  other  baths  I  have  jeX  apdken  o£ 

j[f^^re  is  a  small  triangular  iioflow,  pn  all  sides  do^ 
^It^afli^tfed  l^y  lofty  mountains*— «n  isnamel  of  meadow, 
^9«gid».  ana  little  fields — ^like  a  miniature  picture  jsx^ 
in, A  vast  rugged  jrame.  Here  the  village  and  baths 
Ji^ ;  the  former  is  not  deserted  during  the  winter^ 
J4k^  Bareges^  but  alwayst  contains  an  indigenous  po^ 
fMilBytion.,Qf  abqiit  600  or  800  persons;  and^  in  the 
bwiljli.ngs  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  strax^era^ 
x^Oady^a  thousand  persons  can  be  accommodatea 

The  medicinal,  aprings  of  Cauterets,  exceptime; 
^one,.  .called  ihe  Bnizaud,  are  situated  at  eome  littk 
l^tance  £x^|n  the  village,  upon. the  side  of  ihemoun^ 
iffi^  thft  liees  to  the  east  of  it*  One  of  tbese^-^the 
.gdfQoipal  o£  them— is  called  Char;  of  course,  from 
fi^  tradition  that  C«sar  used  its  waters.  Another 
/9f  the  spfjiigs  was  patronised  by  Maigaret,  sister  of 
Francis  I.>  and  grandmother  of  Henry  the  f  ourtb^ 
^rbo  looktrefqge  £:om  the  tumult  of  cities  and  courts 
jn  the  SQliti^de  of  th^  Pyrenees.  .  Besides  thea& 
ti^iece  arf}  eight  pr  ten.  other  fountains ;  but  several 
QJf  them^acQ  y^t  in  a  state  of  nature.  Abnost  all  of 
them,  ar^  picturesquely  situated  mnong  rocks  .and 
Wteifalls.  iCauterets  possesses  several  of  the  i^^ 
•n^^^  of  Bagnlres,.  ,vith  more  interesting  and  excite 
|q|^  scepery ;  an4>  ^placed  At  least  1200  feet  higher 
than  Bagneres,  its.  air  is  more  invigorating,  and  the 
beatf  of  siifnvgier  less  felt.  There  is  little  doubt,  thait 
baths.  ^1  always  be  fif>und  the  most  efiicacious,  where 
t]be  spenery  is  ihe  most  varied  and  pleasing*  and  the 
afr  the  .purest;  and  that  Bousseau  was  right  in 
;|byikiyg»  "  quaucune  agitation  violent^,  aucune 
maladie  de  vapeurs  ne  pourrait  r6sister .  contre  un 
nareil, s^jour  prolong^;  et  il  s'etonnait  .que  des 
^n^  de  Tair  aalutaire  et  bien&isant  des  ny>ntaignw 
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ne  fusaent  pas  un  dies  grands  remedes  de  klefeiM^ 
cinfe  et  de  la  morale. "  -  * 

'     Palsy,  rheumatism,  and  stomach-complanita^  -ttfc 
the  three  classes  of  disorders  that  are  said  to  yieid 
teost  readily  to  the  waters  of  Cauterets.     The  tem- 
perature of  the  springs  ranges  from  81   to  40  -of 
Keaumur.     Cauterets  is  the  most  expensive  of  Ae 
Pyrenean  watering-places ;  because  the  coneourse  ^ 
fitrangers  is  always  pressing  upon  the  accommoda- 
tion; because  the  country  around  is  totaHy^  tmpio- 
cluctive  ;  and  because  some  eminent  persons  hsmog 
iselected  Cauterets  as  a  residence  during  the  seaSM, 
it  has  acquired  a  distinction  as  a  place  ct  &shioilriUe 
resort,  besides  being  a  reluge  for  the  infirm.    If 
Cauterets  were  nothing  but  a  village,  with  its  lefr 
meadows  and  copses,  and  its  flocks  and  mountame^ 
—if  it  had  these,  without  the  desagremens<!t  jl 
watering-place — its  invalids  and  palanquins — ^its  «r 
ttpprStS-^ts  fine  houses  and  finely-dressed  people-^ 
how  charming  a  spot  would  it  be  for  the  discipie  df 
Isaac  Walton  I  for  the  Gave  of  Cauterets  is  a  streaoi, 
the  sight  of  which  would  make  the  heart  of  an  angler 
leap  for  joy.     It  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small, 
tieither  too  limpid  nor  too  dark,  neither  too  rapid 
taor  too  slow — ^diaded  occasionally  by  high  banks, 
but  not  shaded  by  trees.      But  it  possesses  two 
drawbacks  nearly  &tal  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thorough 
angler.     The  fish  are  so  numerous  as  to  ensure  a 
nibble  at  every  cast ;  and  so  simple-minded  and  cre- 
dulous, that  every  nibble  proves  a  take.     I  am  al- 
most ashamed  to  add — since  I  am  speaking  to  sports- 
men— ^that  the  trout  of  the  Gave  de  Cautorets  are 
ildmirable  done  in  the  firying-pan. 

I  remained  only  one  day  at  Cauterets,  and  doling 
that  day  visited  all  the  favourite  promoiades  of  the 
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%||Ikk9»  convalescents,  and  pleasure-seekers.  The 
following  day,  I  left  Cauterets  to  return  to  St  Sau- 
veuTy  by  a  very  circuitous  and  unfrequented  route. 
I  traversed  the  valley  of  Lutour  up  to  its  head  at  the 
laot  of  Mount  Vignemale — one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  Pyrenees — a  wild,  but  interesting  route. 
Ait  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  are  three  small 
coltagesy  in  one  of  which  I  procured  a  guide,  to 
fxmduct  me  across  the  northern  shoulder  of  the 
BiountaiD,  into  the  valley  d*Ossoue,  which  leads  to 
Gavamie.  This  was  altogether  a  journey  of  nearly 
pine  leagues ;  but  I  had  left  Cauterets  so  early,  that 
J.  reached  Gavamie  several  hours  before  sunset ;  and 
t|he  £i^^ue  of  the  journey  did  not  prevent  me  from 
walking  again  to  the  Amphitheatre  de  Marbor^,  and 
foending  another  hour  in  its  wild  and  sublime  pre- 
^fticts.  I  was  almost  tempted  to  mount  again  to  the 
Breche  de  Roland  ;  but  sunset  dismissed  this  temp- 
iation ;,  and  I.  returned  to  th^  inn,  which  I  left  next 
maming»  to  walk  to  St  Sauveur,  where  I  arrived  be- 
i^fe  mid-day* 
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J0UIIKE;T  to  BAONERES  DE  L0UCH0N»BAOK£R|:a.XIIP 

LOUCHON. 

'J9ie  ideaH  and  Ike  reed  of  TrtweBktff'-^amr^^'to  Afrmmt\ 
Mafhri^t^Anremh  and  the  Valley  of  tike  aimm^gO^ 

.  .J^6(m%  of  tdrmoffnac'^  Journey  to  Ba^ihee  de  X<n<tf^g>p'«f 
The  VaUey  of  Lowhm^The  Bathi'-The  Waterjh  anil 
Opinions  of  Physicians^—'  Visit  to  the  Lakes  of  Seculi^S, 
and  the  Mtpingo* 

I 
\ 

•I  WAS  now  about  to  tdce  leave  of  St  fianveur-Al' 
ihe-last-^me.  I  proposed  to  cross  ^e  Touronkt 
to  St  Marie,  and  by  Arrean  to  •  Bagn6re»  de  •  Lout 
dion,  and  from  thenoe  to  return  by  Bagntos  de  Bi* 
gorre  and  Lourdes  to  Pau. 

I  know  few  occupations  more  agreeable,  tlian  sit^ 
ting  down  with  a  good  map,  and  tracing  one's -fri* 
ture  route  through  a  country  which  is  yet  untiavelled 
by  us*  I  suppose  every  traveller  knows  dns  eqoy^ 
ment.  For  my  own  part,  I  reflect  fvith  equal  plsai 
sore  upon  the  hours  I  have  spent  in  mediiating'a 
journey — ^in  examining  my  maps — tracing  my  loutt 
—marking  distances — and  calculating  time  imdex^ 
penses,  as  upon  the  ev^its  of  the  jouroey  itsrifi 
With  his  map  before  him,  and  his  pencil  in.  Us 
hand,  sunshine  alwaya  illumines  the  travellei'B  padb 
Neither  heat  nor  cold  intedGne  with  the  comfatoirf 
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his  journey ;  the  trees  affovd  a  ipl^^gimt  ishsd^  -wd 
the  mountaiuhbreeve  blows  joool  upon  his  ibwimd; 
Ibe  inns  ace  neither  dirty  nor  ill  provickd ;  .sod  no 
fMpe  ovenesobeB  hipi.  Tis  truly  a  <duinmiig  ^iLCfjim 
sioQ .which  he  mskes  on  the  map.;  /tia  the  .ideal  jj 
trawdUs^— 4he  creaiB  whij^ped  offy  and  best  vp ;  h^ 
has  it  aSf  bis  own  way ;  be  eaii  proportion .  the  .dis* 
t^tice  of  .the  joivney  to  his  strength  or  his  jO^pooe; 
be  pw  fix  the  temperatwe  of  ibe  wMtber ;  he  m» 
l^udates  bis  b^tb,  and  e?en  the  frame  of  bis '  wind ; 
and  he,  can  dine  upoii  ^,  fleshy- or  fowl>  andidwk 
ViU'  du  P4iySf  or  Premiere  qwiUi^f  jipt  .as  he 
4plMwe9»  <But  I  am  £ir  fom  wiAing  to>  iBtiwaidatiif 
^  stay-«t-hom€|Sy  by  leading  thtm  to  ^vi^ojWi  ,tb«( 
.the  idesji  c^d  the  real  of  travelling  are  always  fdiame- 
Irii^y  opposed*  I  doiobt  wbielb^  a  joiirnfiiy  be.  so 
aere^dble,  which  is  all  pleii^are  and  no,  piivaifcionv 
I?  ft  da/^  journey  turn  out  to  be  ten  miles  Ipmm 
ifaan  !0oe  expected,  with  how  much  move  saMao* 
jtion  .'do  we  aivive  at  the  end'  of  it .  I  K  >we  have  bewa 
half  fti»m  >in  tcro^^ng  a  -monntain,  how  tdowbly 
«»eest,i3:tlie  ivaim  sbdj^^of  ihcivaUeyy  or  tbe  cheer* 
(d  bli^  ^  the  inA»&e}  er>  .aft^  a  meagne  bi^ak* 
^  wdf  1^  wpc9e  .dwnBr»  who  ah«U  daacribe  the  de- 
lights of  ^.ampje  and  -aa^oallent  supper,  or  the  joys 
of  a  soft  dean  bed,  after  a  night's  trajraUing  in  the 
dJtigcsiiDO?  ;Tb9  pleasisre  of  every  ioumey  that  I 
btffie  f»94^  has  Wj  v^ry  &r  outwei^iad  ^  pains  ;i 
4nd  if* it  be  any  test  ftf  tbe  ^^^^'■'^snt  we.bave  reap- 
ed in  a,jpnnoiey»  that  .that  jouQiey  c^ften  recmrs  .to,the 
QMinasyy/tben  I.baffre  theon^  ^joyed  tbpae  which 
bjtowrhaiep  4be  poost*  cheqHesed  with  difficulties  and 
dangpis.     9fit  jtbe  .pWw0  ^f;  lirai^eUiiig  d^anda 
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evter  diseontented*   Let  these  8t«y  at  home,  'dkd%^ 
to  their  easy  chair  and  fireside  comferts.  •     > 

'  I  recollect  with  peciiliar  pleasure  the -days  I  &ptiA 
at  St  Sauveur — ^my  walks  upon-  the  mountain-^^ 
-^my  search  for  aromatic  plants— my  inadHi^  mtn^ 
ings  by  the  side  of  the  Crave,  or  upon  the  wooden 
bridge;  and  yet  I  had  no  cokuforts  at  St  Satitevr. 
I  had  bad  break&sts — (there  was  no  batter,  and  dte 
water  never  boiled) — execrable  dinners,  cold,  and  9 
cooked — a  bad  bed — and  great  extortion.  The-  sys- 
tem pursued  at  the  INrrenean  watering^plaoes  is  tfi 
unsociable  and  uncomftyrtable  one.  In  place  of  piil^ 
Kc  tables,  every  one  dines  in  his  own  room.  Afc 
attempt  was  miade  by  a  iraUeur,  while  I  was  at  '9t 
Sauveur,  to  open  a  public  table;  but  I  believe  tke 
company  never  got  beyond  two  kept-mistreaies'  and 
a  gentleman's  gentleman.  This  is  certaihly  exM6t^ 
dinary,  since  no  people  imon  earth  are  so  little  ad- 
dicted to  solitude  as  the  Frendi.  But  puUio  Uddfes 
are  not  la  mode ;  and  therefore,  however  mvtA  a^ 
gainst  their  inclination,  the  French  are  compelled  to 
eat  their  dinners  in  solitude.  The  next  zoom  to 
mine  was  occupied  by  a  French  gentleman,  .who 
found  solitude  at  meals  so  irksome,  that  he  ttSkei 
to  himself,  and  sung  by  turns,  dhnoSt  the  whole 
time  of  dinner.  ' 

I  now  bade  a  final  &rewell  to  St  Saiiveiir,  by 
setting  off  on  foot  for  Bagndres  de  Louchbn— ^ 
packhorse  being  chatged  witti  my  portmanteau ;  and, 
once  more  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Gave,  I 
passed  through  Luz,*  and  entered  the  valley  of  Bl* 

X.  Recollecting  the  cottage  and  the  cfeKciofas 
at  the  foot  of  the  Toumudet,  I  practised  ^  lit> 
ile  economy  at  Bareges,  by  purchasing  an  eict^Mk 
adwloof  to  carry  forward,  m  plaoe  of  payiDg-twO 
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rfingcplor  a  bad  breakfii^  ia  die  Cafi§«  The  cottage 
I  found  in  its  pkce^  and  the  boys  ran  out  as  before. 
.,Tlie.iBi]k  was  as  delicious  as  ever,  and  I  enjoyed  it 
jkfiQ  times  more  because  I  had  not  breakfasted.  This 
I  call  paii  of  the  art  of  travelling — to  increase  luxm- 
xjt  Aod  diminish  expense.  As  I  again  journeyed 
Vpthe-Tourmalety  I  was  almost  tempted  to  pay  a 
.^ftcond  visit  to  the  Pic  du  Midi,  the  summit  was  so 
(free  firom  vapour,  and  seemed  so  near.  I  passed  the 
Toucmalet  at  the  same  point  as  before,  and  a^da 
,4?scei)ded  into  the  valley  of  Campan  to  Grip^  where 
.X^pt  a  little  while  for  rest  and  refreshment,  and 
^reached  SainU  Marie  in  the  afternoon.  Here  t 
jvpas-pbliged  to  remain  for  the  night,  because  there 
4si  no  inn  between  St  Marie  and  Arreau. 
>,  It  is  at  St  Marie  that  the  traveller  who  wishes  to 
^r^h  Bagnqres  de  Louchon,  leaves  the  valley  of 
Campa^,  aiod  ascends  (he  valley  of  the  Adour  of 
,4>^W^ » .9»d  next  morning  betimes  I  was  pn  my  road 
to  Arreau.  At  first,  (he  valley  of  Aure  difiers  but 
little  firom  the  valley  of  Campan.  It  is  equally  &r^ 
ijie  and  rianUm  About  a  league,  and  a  half  from 
,$t  Marie,  the  .guide  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  left 
hdfoiif  the  very  small  valley  of  Marbrierey  whicb 
9f>^tain8  the  valuable  marbles  of  Campan.  This 
marble  was  formerly  worked,  but  is  now  abandoned. 
It  is  a  very  beautind  marble ;  but  it  has  been,  dis^ 
covered  to  be  unfitted  for  exposure  to  the  weather, 
4|Qd.is  therefore  only  used  in  ornamenting  the  inte* 
nor.  of  edifices.  The  cause  of  its  susceptib^ity  to 
^^  atmospheric  changes,  is  the  portion  of  argQ 
^J^K^  enters  into  its  composition. 
.  J.. ^fter leaving  this  ^t,  the  scenery  entirely  changes. 
Wf .  enter  among  the  pine-forests  of  Aiire,  and  tra- 
£flf^,S(,nar?row  valley,  8ombre:and  uncultiyated,  leav- 
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ing  the  P&  iArUtm  cm  tlfe  ra^  a^  |afiAi^al 
no  gretft  distluEioe  from  kr  Thrc^t^otttdU  4lle^ai^ 
ley,  the 'Sim  never  xtaeheS  the  paliu  It  is  ilrtdBv 
cepted  byiiie  pkte  lilM  dtnrt8"die^i^tMul;.  aiic^  isr  pet^ 
"ftct  uniscAt  with  the  oodneas^of  the  eeenery^  eio^d^ 
^  dear  fduntakr,  ^eUkig  ^tvm  a  Todt>-  Mposee;,  ^kf 
:end  dear/  in  It  beism  bdew".  From  t^  baae  -ol  the 
Pie  df  ^Tbii;<«,  a^'pitk  leaide  aevoas  -the  ahouUer-  df 
^e  iitoimtab  r  and  ^^  abeiiit  tti^hdei^a  Watt^  I  ^eaft^ 
the  TaHey  of  Atfeatt'  at  ray  &el»'  Not  many  ^eia^ 
in  the  Pynaiees  we  finer  diW  that  whieb  loofah-  dcrwtt 

3K>ntheTdleyof  Auie;  It  ia^  vodaat/ idino^l'aB 
raem  iii*Uri  $  hot  fte  Terditt<e  ia  ditrersii^fied  by  ediv 
tivated  fidids,  and  it  ia  eldtted  by  old  forests^  vUdJi 
hang  upon  themouiitaiiis^;  and  the  back  grovmd  -ig 
a  magnificent  aaaen^hige  of  peaka-^ioel^  an^wib. 
and  rising  in  the  most  &itaatic  iovasA.  From:  ttaa 
pbiDt  I  ^seended  into  the  vafl^y  tvheve  L  waa^-e^K 
doated^amcttig  fly  »^w>odo ;  apd^.  passu^  ibwwu^-aoBfc^ 
of  thesfteetest-Ufclie  meadows'I  hav^  evItt^'-aeeB,!'! 
soon  after  entered  the  town  of 'AneMi*^ 

The  situation  of  this  Mttle  town  ia  beatttifiil^  m^ 
llie  snrromiding  scenery  partakes  hugely  of  «b# 
tinion  of  beauty,  picturesqneness  and  aubKmity,  vdudi 
I  have-dieady  more  than  once  mentkmed  aa  the 
xtemctetntic  of  Pyrenean  seeneryv  I  eoidd  eaai^ 
have  proceeded-  to  B^ndres  de  !Eio<idion  befiHB 
nijght^  for  I  had  not  wa£ed  more  than  four  leaguea'; 
tmt'I  ivas  desttous  of  visiting^  the  mined  ohateatt.  of 
the  .Coonts  of  Armngnac^  whose  hiatoty  in  cpidie^ 
tion  with'the  vidley  of  Anre  is  so  remaikidbleh  No* 
thing  can  be  more  beaotifid .  than  the  road  to  thia 
chat^tt;  for  the  tdley  of  AireancontainBran  jj^eMj 
ite  iK^ole  fifo^mrf' of  beauty.  The  caalk  aUoifa 
iqioii  thesmnmil  'ctf'oneof«tiK>aeiiR>0ded»hill^d^ 
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s6iMiie'thia>  valley.-  Ilrwas  only  one  of  the  many 
cmteBTix  that  belonged  to  the  Lords  of  Antiagnae, 
^6ae  'poetesstmn  indaded  many  Vdleys,  and  pio- 
biibly'not  &e  most  remaikable  of  them.  I  climbdL 
tt)  il'by  a  cbcttitott^  tortuous  path,  thifongh  fir-woods 
fl^boXy-aadBbon reached tlie  ruin.  One  hightovi^r 
^  stan<iB  almost'  perfect ;  and  I  sutceeded  in  reach^ 
mg  the  iop^  from  whidi  the  Lords  of  Auie,  in  formed 
Ihtie^  looked  down  upon  their  subject  donAin>9 
iMitie  the  iceneof  ravage*  and  bloodshed,-*-«now  a  quiet 
Mridha^py  valley. 

'  Thb' nistory  of  few  families  -is  more  remarkaMe 
dfitfithal  of  the  ftmily  <^  Armagnae.  The  fell  of  th^ 
IJtot  tord  «Ad  his'femuy  ongkiated  in  his  crime.  He 
became  enamoured  of  his  sister  Isabella,  was  excom« 
mtniiMKted'  by  the  Pope  in  consequence,  and,'  of 
^tfrstt)  ^olingin  his  aj^eation  fer  a  dispensation  to 
ttftrry  hei^  he  Ibi^ged  a*  dispensation,  and  celebrated 
flid'ihdeiittidlss'  nuptfiates  Charles-  the  YIIL,  theih 
^in^ctf  France^  endea^odted  to  recal  him  from  hift 
crimes,  and  the  Pbpe  agnn  excommunicated  hhu^; 
tHif-  the  Count  Annagnac  resisted  kind  instancei9, 
kh4  defied'fevoe ;  and  soon  aftofwards,  comiectilig 
fiimM^with-the  insurrection  of  the  Dauphki,  he  wa& 
BitlKlttd  'bj  di^  Duke  of  Clermont  with  an  -army  tin* 
ifer-hi^' command.  But  guilty  passion  had  efib* 
idillited'ys  mind ;  and  in  place  of  resisting  tiie  in^ 
irttftcM^  he  abatidoned  hi»  domain,  and  fled  with  Isa* 
i)ditf  to-  the  protection  of  his  relative  the  King  of 
^ft^mgoii.  Hcfwas-  then*  sttmmoned  by  the  parlia** 
r^^Udy  MmI,  Imvittg^bieen  ra^  enough  to  appevr,  he 
^tb'iMeileed-atid'inkpnsotted.  And' soon  wiei^  hav* 
ii^%ii<iceededr iU' escaping frontciqpti'm]^  sentence  of 
MsrMturi  banishment  was  passed  upon  Mm,  and  his 
imi^'WftV'feifeiMidt  bof  the  vaBif  of  Aufe,*  and 
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4hiiM  Other  vall^s,  Yme  excepted  from  tbeixftft^^ 
andgiyen  as  a  dowry  to  his  sister.  «  ,  ^^ 

Toe  once  powerful  aod  proud  ,Count  of  Aim^gy 
nac  was  now  reduced  to  the  deepest  destitutioj^ ;  nod 
impelled,  as  we  may  presume,  by  remorsei,  he  begg^ 
his  way  to  Rome,  to  ask  an  absolution  for  hinii^eif 
and  his  sister,  which  was. granted,  upon  condition 
that  she  should  retire  to  the  monastery  of  Mount  ^ig^ 
at  Barcelona,  and  upon  conditions  still  harder  iqr 
himsdi  But  at  this  time  Louis  XI*  ascended  tJit^ 
French  throne,  and  the  Count  d'Armagnac  was  Mr 
stored  by  him  to  his  former  rank,  and  to  the  enjog?)* 
ment  of  Ids  possessions.  He  now  married  the  d^ujgi^ 
ter  of  the  Compte  de  Foix,  and  the  past  was  ^fc** 
gotten. 

But  the  restless  and  criminal  Count  engaged,  la 
new  plots  a^unst  his  bene&ctor ;  and,  a&er  haying 
twice  received  pardon  for  treasonable  attempts,,  hif 
repeated  revolts  at  length  drew  qpon  him  audi  angB^ 
of  his  king,  as  was  not  to .  be  pacified*.  The.  Car^^ 
nal  d' Alby  attacked  his  capital ;  and,  after  a  aege  pf 
two  months  duration,  during  which  the  Count  xeciH 
vered  his  courage,  his  son  by  Isabella,;  after  per* 
forming  prodigies  of  valour,  was  killed  in  a  64»ti% 
and  the  Count  surrendered ;  but  the  sa^ie  day,  ^^ 
he  was  rising  from  the  holy  communion,  he^was.fir 
sassinated*  Scenes  of  blood  and  massacie  fojUowed^ 
his  domains  were  ravished,  his  towns,  pilb^ed,  J^ 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Foix,4he^  F%r 
nant,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  poisoned*.  AJioqi^. 
all  his  friends  perished  under  the  a^e  of.  the,  e^'ffoi^^ 
tioner.  The  Count's  brother  was  impiiefoned  in  tj^ 
Bastile ;  and  not  a  remnant  of  the  fimnly  ;o£  lArflnnfj, 
nac  remained.  .  ♦  ri   t  ' 

It  is  acttriottfl^and,  IbeI]ey%.imf|[{|]|M^^ 
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dtoi  the  01^  guilty  Isabelia  ^as  in  die  city  mrhcn.  it 
was  besieged.     It  is  no  where  recorded  why  she  left. 
tfie  monastery,  where  iihe  had  buried  herself,  to  roittgle 
i^ain  in  the  active  scenes  of  life.     She  was  saved 
from  the  massacre ;  for,  a  few  months  afterwards,  pre* 
tious  to  taking  the  veil  in  the  monastery  of  Momit 
Sion,  she  made  over  to  Gast€)ii  of  Lyon,  as  a  re* 
ward  for  havii^  preserved  her  life,  the  territory  of 
Atxre,  and  the  omer  three  valleys.     But  the  inhkbi* 
Mts  of  the  valleys  would  not  receive  this  sovereigir; 
ffid,  putting  ^mselves  under  the  protection  of  Louis 
XI«,  ^e  dominions  of  the  fellen  femily  of  Armagh 
nao  were  finally  annexed  to  the  French  crown  in 
1475. 

I  remained  about  an  hour  among  the  ruins  of  the 
citotesu,  and  then  retraced  my  steps  to  the  town ; 
^sd  next  morning  I  again  left  it  for  Bagnh^s  tie: 
MxHtchoHw     The  distance  is  about  five  leagues,  and 
il  is  a  mountain-path  the  whole  way,  and  otie  of 
die^most  interesting  mountain'^paths*  I  had  travelled, 
eMier  in  -  the  Pyrenees^  or  in  any  other  country. 
There  are  few  feelings  more  ddig^oul,  more  joyous, 
Hum  those  whidi  accompany  us  up  a  steep  mountain 
aiosBt ;  and  yet  there  may  be  some  who  are  insensi-' 
Ue  to  such  enjc^ent,  or  who  may  never  have -had 
av  opportunity  of  tasting  it.     The  cause  of  the  sen^ 
sadons  whidi  we  experience  in  climbing  mountain* 
|Mth%  m^ht  perhaps  admit  of  a  philosophical  dis-< 
^niisitlon.  8<mie  would  say,  it  is  to  be  ascnbed  to  the 
liMlmation  of  our  nature  ior  overcoming  difficulties  ;* 
bnl-lbr'my  own '  part,  I  believe  this  has  little  to  do 
y^ink  file;  feding  of  enjoyment.     Perhaps  the  moun*' 
tafelHsdr-  i»the  more  natural  source  of  these  feelings. : 
Upon  this  journey,  nearly  half  way  between  Arreau  - 
a«nBi^M«e8  de  Loodnm,  the  department  des  Hau" 
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Us  Parenhs.hBs  its  terminarioii ;  but  the:  odniod 
bonncuury  ia  not  the  limk  of  the  high.  locmBteiiM^ 
0D  the  contnuy^.  ell  the  wiay  towards  Baga^ree  d» 
Loiidion,  the  snows  of  tbe^  Ma^oefe^— the.  high- 
est motmtain  of  the  Pp-eneee-rrisoae  befi»e  me*.  But 
Ae  Maladetta  is  in  JSp&i^  and.thevefoie  leoiddiibi 
hare  influenced  the  bottpdancs  q£  the  Fnnch  departr 
inents. 

A  short  time  after  passmg  diis.  bomida^,  a  hnn* 
ter  stnick  into  the  path  firom  one  of  '^Talleys  on 
the  rights  canning  an  ,iaard ;  and  I  overtook  ,bim> 
He  was  an  athletic  young  nian»  dwiMed  in  li^t 
breeches  and  gaiters,  of  biadc  doth,  and-  a  snnU 
romid  hat,  the  shape  of  whidi  he  had  borrowed  from 
CatalvniflL  I  inquised  of  Himi  where  he  intended 
oarrying  the*  iisard,  and  was.  so  great  an  ^ncuueiasito 
sesolie  upon  taking  op  my  quarters  m.  the  house  to 
#hich  the  isard  was  destined.  The.  hunter  under* 
took  to  be  my  guide  to  the  Hotel  at  Bagn^res.  Soon 
i|fter»  the.  ^ey  and  the  town  appealed  bdonr  9  and 
iji  less  than  an  hour,  I  was  seated  at  ck«e  tqatakeiss 
ynth  an  izaid-steaL 

.  The  valley  of  Bagniereg  deJLauchan  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  most  beantifbl  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. It  is  finely  yariegated  .with  com-fieldB»  and 
meadows,  and  wood,  and .  plentifully  watered  by  the 
Pique,  and  two  tributary  stneams:  AndthieliatW'^ 
a  little  distance  from  the  town,  surroundjed  by  fine 
avenues  of  trees,  and  backed  by  the  verdant  and 
wooded  slopes  of  the.  mountains, .  are^  not  the  kaet 
beautiful  features  in  l^e  picture*  Several  vifli^gBS, 
too,  lie  under  the  aeclivities;  and. many  poolty.houBs 
and  cottages  dot  the.  sides,  of -the  hiilSii  None-.o^ihe 
boths  ean  boast  of  such  pedeeti  shedcfaif  Bmiiies 
de  Louehnn.     Wide  mab^i^gepwa^nlleyii  kii^  jri.dif« 


fiiMlit  difMtiMH,  from  ^e  hatha ;  and  altoge^My  if 
i^  w«e^^reed  to  soporrt  at  any  of  the  P^neaa  batki 
dliriiig  a  long  period)  when  society  a»  well  asseekicM 
ry  mghi  be  am  ad<miltage,  I  shodd  ptefer  BagUi^* 
MS  de  Louchon  either  to  Caitterets,  or.  to  l^agn^ren 
de  Bigoire;  The  season  of  the  waters  is  fronr  Mfty 
till  Ootober ;  bCit  i»>niMds>  sometanea  remain  daring 
ABf  winter,  and  do  not  cease  from  the  use  of  the 
tehs.  The  -aeaoffimodatiena  for  strangws  are  only 
ifuaBed  by  Bagiienis  de  Bigmre^  and  •  theiit  situs* 
littii  at  Lonehon  k'ht  mate  agreeable;  Upwards  of 
1^5^  strangers  may  find  apar^ents ;  amd  here^  there 
4Q»KSevierai  tabk^c^h^e,  an  agreeable  exceptkm  to 
the  other*  baths.  Every  week  dnring  the  seaseit 
^tee  is  a  ball,  and^  there  is  also  a  tolerably  well-«tdi^ 
idUbrar]^ 

•  The 'baths -of  Luohon,  like  many  othem  of-  ^ 
fyveneau  baths,  wereloiown  to  the  Romans*-  Some 
fiait8  ago,  a  monument  was  discoi^ored  at  a  lit^^di»* 
tance  under  ground,  adorned  with  statues  and  eo* 
knuns  in  whk^  mai^ley  the  work  of  the  fenner  doii'^ 
^erors  of  this  country.  There  are  nine  medieinal 
springs  at  Bagn^ies  de  Loaohon,  all*  isseiing  itotn  a 
took  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  ae^acent  mountains, 
and  thetip  temperatare-Tarie»fi<om  26  to  52  of  Rea- 
lAnir.  They  all  contain  sulphur,  glanbei^sidk;,  sea- 
saltf,  soda,  bitumen,  snd  an  insolulSe  matter,  whose 
pvine^Ie''  is  ;not'-  aseertained*  All  medieal-  authorities 
agree -in  aseriifttng  to  these  waters  high  medic»ial 
fBiJIities  ;i  and,  according  to  the  best  treatise  which 
has  been- written- upon 'tibte-waters'  of  the  Fjieti^c^y 
-tke^fbUowing  is  the  enutaetwtitin  oftc&eases  in  which 
Aey  are^f^und'to  be  benefi<^:«-^^  Dans  toutes  les 
Mbdida  dekipeau^ioemme  d'arttes  de  touts  espdee, 
Ml  dansiie^'audlidks'OoeaflioAB^es^par'le  Udt-fepandii) 
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^dqtie  graves  qu*ell<S8  soient,  led-  rbmuitisities^  mi* 
ladies  des  yeux,  maladies  des  parties  oooservatrices 
des  yeox ;  l^on  d'oreille^  maladie  du  systeme  os- 
•euxy  bleasures ;  gale  ventree,  rougeale ;  maladies  des 
flKfeiculalaoiis ;  midadies  des  glandes  awlvaiies;  ha- 
meurs  firoides ;  maladies  des  voies  urinairQS ;  catbarre 
pulqiKHUiire ;  astenique;  phthyne  piihnonairey  loi^ 
que  le  mel  n'est  pas  parvena  an  dernier  d^gr§ ;  ofa^ 
stnicti(«i8  des  toutes  sorted  et  jaunisse."  This  is  a 
most  in^iriting  catalogue;  and  wonderful  waters 
they  must  inde^  be,  if  they  cure  or  aUeviate  oofi 
half  of  the  maladies  enumeratecL  I  have  conversed^ 
howeter^  with  several  medical  men,  who,  if  tbey 
have  not  in  all  points  subscribed  to  the  above  enume* 
ration,  did  not  hesitate  to  asctibe  to  the  waters  ei:- 
ttaordinary  virtues.  There  can  be  no  dojabt,  £rom 
the  diemical  analysis  of  these  springs^  that  the  mi- 
neral waters  of  the  Pyzenees  are  among  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  efficadous  of  the  medicinal  ^nngs  m 
Europe.  In  ^e  cure  of  rheumatism,  and  in  die 
cure  of  old  wdunds,  experience  has  shown  their  dj^ 
eided  superiority  over  every  other  bath ;  and  the 
French  government  even  has  considered  the  mineral 
waters  dt  the  Pyrenees  of  so  much  importance,  that 
it  has  erected  them  into  a  government  establishment 
Physicians  say,  that  the  waters  of  Barnes,  and  of 
Bagufires  de  Louchon,  have  peifiiftned  the  most  iib* 
portant  and  radical  cures ;  and,  although  a  gfeafer 
number  of  strangers  resort  to  Bagndres  de  Bigorre  thah 
to  any  of  the  other  baths,  these  are  not  all  invalids 
More  invalids  resort  to  Louchon,  than  either  to  Bb^" 
ndies  or  Bareges,  exduding  privates  in.  the  army, 
in  whom  there  is  a  senarate  establishment  at  Bax(f- 
ges.  The  access  to  Bagndres  de  Loudion  is  h^ 
cheap  and  easy.     There  is  a  u^rcoadi  thrioe  'a 


:yrit^  fiom  THoidoose  ;  laid  privale  vsohkfes  are  al- 

'ivays  to  be  had  at  Tarbes.     But  the  traveller,  who 

•wishes  to  see  the  Pyrenees,  nmst  not  be  eneumbered 

'With  a  ^ooiture  ;  even  a  honse  miiy  be  spared  wiAi 

4idrontage.     There,  as  in  every  other  moiuitaiiiouB 

cc^ontrv,  pedestrianism  is  the '  only  mode  of  travel-^ 

ling,  ror  the  man  who  wishes  to  extract  all  the  jkuh 

sure  ^t  mountain-scenery  can  funii^,  or-  to  pick 

ixp  information  respectii^  the  habits  of  the  people 

among  whom  he  joiuneys. 

<  \  There  are  many  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  neigh-> 
|)Ourhood  of  Bajgn^s.  de  Louchcm.     Of  these,  the 
piost  remarkable,  and  the  most  interesting,  is  the 
lake  of  SecidejOy  one  oi  the  few  lakes  of  the  Pyre- 
iictes  worthy  of  a  visit*     I  dedicated  a- day  to  the  S0- 
cuf^Of  and  have  seldom  passed  one  more  to  my 
ixmdm    I  left  Bagndres  de  Loudion  about  sunrise-^ 
.the  usual  hour  of  my  departure  upon  any  excursion* 
?rfae  road  to  it  is  wild  and  pastoral,  n^idly  rising 
towards  the  south,  and  having  constantly  in  view  the 
fsajestic  scenery  that  lies  upon  life  Spanish  frontier. 
Tliere  were,  fortunately  no  paities  of  convalescents 
from  Louchon  upon  the  day  I  had  chosen,  so  that  I 
had  the  lake  all  to  myself;  and  I  enjoyed  this  selfiA 
pk^sare  like  an  epicure,  as  I  am,  in  these  matters. 
The  lake  of  Seculejo  is  not  a  scene  for  mirtlv— 
scaxoeljeven  hr  society*     It  is  wild,  solitary,  and 
sombre  ;  -and  sUence  best  accords  with  k*     The  low 
ripple  .of  $he  water,  the  noise  of  its  -cataract,  or  the 
cry  of  a  bird  of  prey,  are  the  only  interruptions  of 
silence  that  are  in  keying  with  the  scene ;  and  these 
Were  the  only  sounds  ^at  disturbed  its  tranquillity 
*  its  t  stood  upon  the  margin  of  the  water*     The  lake 
la  entirely  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  excepting 
^  wli^e  it  £nds  egress ;  and  its  shores  are  generally 
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bold  mid  n^Sged*  At  lh«  upper  end,  a  wsdid^  not 
less  than  600  or  700  feet  in  height  £dls  from  die 
^tof  of  a  pei^ndicvdar  Tock  into  t£e  lake*  It  is  io»- 
lloiBBiUe  to  BQiake  the  circuit  pf  the  lake,  owing  to 
:the  perp^idioularity  of  the  banks  in  many  jdboea; 
buty  esjcepting  at  die  ^ot  where  the  cascade  falls,  I 
jcon^ved. to  walk  round  it.  It^is  said  that  the  trout 
^of  thisr  lake  is  cp^quisite  ;  but,  as  there  is  no  boat 
4ipo&  it»  diey.are  oUowed^to  live  die  fiill  term  of  didr 
natural  lives. 

A6er  lii^eikg  upon  the  maigin  of  the  jSeculejo 
§fk.  hour  or  two,  I  climbed  up  the  eaBtem  bank,  by 
^  path  which  has  almost  the, appearance  of  a  kddei^ 
aivi  whidi,  indeed,  bears  the  name  of  Scala.    Hav- 
ing ueachcd  the  summit  of  the  bonk,  I  •  entered  a 
gorget  through  whi<^  I  passed  to  a  hollow  lying:  aft 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  called  the  E^ingo  ;  and» 
SiMll  proceeding  to  f«9cend  the  Hrst'Hdges  of  the  moun* 
tain,  Ireac^ed  die  iwo  lakes  of  £s{Hng(^  which  I 
l^d  aeen  marked  on  the  map,. -and  had  resolmLto 
yisit.    These  soie  very  elevai^d  mouBtain**tafn%  if* 
jug  almost  in   the  r^on  of  soiow*      All  is  heiie 
sombre  melancholy^  rude,<  and  dismal— -^gieat  rocks 
•-'^  few  stunted  trees — ^and  still,  de^  dark  watses^ 
9ie  the  features  of  the  $c»e.    Time  would  not  m^ 
mit  me  to  remain  long  here*    I  i^iain  Eetunied  to 
ibe  Seculcjo ;    and,  after  dinkig  haurionsly  Mxpaat 
provisions  I  bad  brought  from  Louchon,  I  set  eol 
CNQ  -my  ret«m»  and  anived  9&w  du^  at  Bagndres.    . 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BrEREKL 

JSaynHTie  and  its  Advantages  as  a  Residencs^-  TVaveUing  en 
Caeolei^Boad  to  Bieretz^  Situation  of  Bieretz — The 
C^ati-^Tke  Bay  ofBimny,  in  CkOm  and  in  Storm — A 
Perihua  Situation^-'  VUms  round  Bisrttt — Bieretz  €tt  d 

Sea-bathing  Plaoe-^  Curious  Usages^^Promenades  in  the 
^eighbourhood^^  Other  Excursions — A  Fete  du  Vtfla^re— 
*   Pifeasures  of  a  S^our  at  Bieretz. 

In  ihia  chapter,  I  am  about  to  take  a  liberty  which 
I  trust  the  reader  will  pardon  ;  and  which,  indeed, 
the  tMe  of  the  book  almost,  if  not  altogether,  ex^ 
coses.     With  the  last  fifty  pages,  I  have  interspeised 
sofoe  little  account  of  the  watering-places  of  the  Py^ 
renees ;  and  I  purpose,  in  this  chapter,  transporting 
^  Teader  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  Haute$ 
Pyrenees,  to  give  him  some  account  of  another  Idnd 
of  watering-place,  one  of  the  principal  sea-bathing 
resorts  of  the  South  of  France.     The  name  of  this 
place  is  Bieretz.     It  is  situated  within  two  miles  of 
Bayonne ;  and,  although  I  did  not  visit  Bieretz  in 
the  same  year  as  that  in  which  I  travelled  through 
the  Pyrenees,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  includ- 
ing, in  an  account  of  the  South  '  of  France,  soittie 
notice  of  a  spot  so  much  frequented,  and  so  de- 
fightful,  as  Bieretz. 

First  df  an,  let  me  say  a  few  words  of  Bayonne^ 
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which  one  must  pass  through,  in  order  to 
Bieretz.     Payonne  is  a  favourite  city  of  nine.   -I- 
like  every  thing  about  it.     I  like  its  dear  broad  . 
rivers'*— reminding   me    of   the    delightful  scenoa 
through    which    they   have    travelled    from     their  * 
sources  in  the   High  Pyrenees.      I  like  its  eQvi>t 
rons  of  hill  and  dale— green  meadows,  and  fertile 
fields,  and  gardens,  and  copseSi^  and  orchards**^!  ' 
like  its  busy  streets — ^its   open  pUtcCy  fimuig  tlie 
river — its  broad  ramparts— -its  long  wooden  bridge* 
across  the  Adour — ^its  excellent  cafls^  and  still  mei9  ' 
excellent  hotels — its  respectable  and  obliging  inlui^ 
bitantsr-rand  the  neat  coiffure  of  the  JBcmr^onea. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne  I  think  inmit^  • 
preferable  as  a  rcisidence  to  any  of  those  towns  in  the  * 
South  of  France  which  are  colonized  by  the  Engliplu 
The  environs  of  neither  Pau  nor  Montauban  are 
preferable  to  the  environs  of  Bayonne ;  and  with  as 
fertfle   and  beautiful  a  country  on  one  side,  Ba«t 
yonne  has  the  advantage  of  the  sea  on  tlie  other,  it 
has  also  some  lesser  advantages ;  among  which  4»e 
—-not  a  trifling  advantage  to  4  residen^-«-is  an  an  ' 
bundant,  varied,  and  cheap  fish-market     But  ita  ' 
great  advantage  is  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.     Over  all 
ue  southern  provinces  of  France,  the  heats  of  sam«. 
mer  are  oppressive ;  and  every  one  acquainted  with 
a  mountainous  country  knows  well,  that,  unless  we 
ascend  to  the  very  elevated  spots,  the  heat  ia  the 
Alpine  valleys  is  no  less  intense  than  in  the  lowev. 
plains.     Bagn^res  de  Bigorre  is,  therefore,  a  verf^ 
insu|Hclent  retreat  from  the .  heat  of  the  dog^ya;. 
and  even  Louchon,  or  St  Sauveur,  will  bear  no  con<f  -^ 
parison  in  coolness  with  the  shores  of  the  Bay.flf 
Biscay.   What  can  be  more  convenient  than  to  haa^    ' 
Gbmnung  b^Jiing-quarter^  within  th^ee  miles  ofooea  i 


rqfidkic'el  And  tbtte  is  still  aaofiier  giH)itnd  of  pre- 
feieaoe.  to  be  *  stated  in  hveut  of  Bayonne.  Chir 
n^agbbotnsthe  French,  with  whom  we  English  are  so 
fQBH^.af  demieiling  ourselves,  it  must  be  iSoWed,  ai*e 
fond  of  duiQges-^pulting  ckewn  and  putting  up  kings 
and.govemments^-and  laying  at  political  games,  in 
wbich  life  is  a  thing  of  absolutely  no  importance ; 
Silfih-^vents,  it  is  well  known,  occasion  a  sad  com- 
medon  aaieng  the  English  residents,  who  thmk  only 
o£^«lacatiDg  tbeir  diildren  for  half  nothing,  and  of 
driiddng' French  wine  at  one  sous  per  bottle.  Some 
are^^tfmed  out  of -their  wits,  others  are  frighten^ 
traktoi  the  country ;  and  all  are  frightened  into  in« 
difeence'about  cheap  education,  and  tibe  luxuries 
ofs'southem  climate.  But  if  one  resided  at  Ba- 
yondie^'  aH  these  fears  might  be  q>ared  ;  because 
the>  txeeid«it  has  only  to  put  hi^  money  into  his 
podcet,  look^hiS'door,  and  walk  into  Spain  ;  or,  he 
ma^istep  ii^  a  boat  at  the  bridge  of  the  Adour, 
wi^  his'fiaBaily  and  his  treasures,  and  run  into  the 
hariMmrof  St  Sebastian  or  Fontarabia  before  dinner. 
Thero -is  no  disputing  the  advantage  of  Bayonne  to 
a  tBmd  vesident. 

LahaU'now  speak  of  Bierets  3 — ^And,  first,  of  the 
maBner  of  gettiajg  there.  When  you  walk  to  the 
gate  called  the  Porte.  d^EspagnCy  you  are  assailed 
by  liie  ery  of  '^  Monsieur,  voulez-vous  un  caec^et  ?*^ 
mm:£&f  difierent  female  voices;  and,  looking  a-' 
round)  you  pwceive  on  every,  side,  women  sitting 
nndfr^the  Wl,  and  a  number  of  horses  -standing 
beside' tibem  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  go  to  BieretJ,  you 
mustjatodvyour  bead,  and  you  wiU  be  journ^ing  en 
caeddetfiaifi  trice*  To  ride  en  cacoletf  is  to,  journey 
as  cmet^uiticys.  in  no  part  of  the  world — excepting 
at  B»Mls,4Bid  on  the  north«eaalem  frontier  of  Spabc 
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A,  wooden  innne  ig  plaoed  boobs  b  Koite'a  iMi(k» 
with  two  8eBto-~0Be  on  each  8icb*<-^wiA  little'aiaM 

* 

on  the  outside,  and  codiions  tosk  npnn. ;  Bod'tiiaie^ 
when  unoccupied)  are  an  equipoise*'  If  there  be  one 
traveileri  he  ooeupies  ona^seat;  and-  hia  higgage,  if 
he  have  any,  is  pkeed  t^oa  the  -other*  If  there  be 
two  tiavelkrs^  earn  occupy  a  seat ;  oiv  if  the  trarefia 
have  no  li^ggage,  he,  and  the  lemaie  driver,  occnpy 
the  tHro  aeatB»  Every  t>ne  travels  in  tida  vodb; 
thdugh,  to  one  imaccusfonied  to  it,  it  veema  some- 
wiiat  ludicroos,  as  -weU  as  nnceremoniona^  to  he 
firopptfd  i:^xm  a  meagre  hoiae,  cheek^hf^ovi  wMi 
the  female  driver. 

But  it  nequijes  an  apprendceriiip  to  lade  ejB  cttGolflfi 
One  eanaot  seat  one^s  self  with  liie  same  aeeimty 
en  caeoleti  as  vault  into  aaaddle;  itre^foiBeatlieait* 
most  prs^Giston,  aad  the  bri^eat  actioir,  toieaaape  be* 
ing  rolledin  ^e  dust.  Let  it  be  leoolleeted  that  the 
seats  are  An  equipoise,  and  the  difficulties  vnll  be 
apparent.  If  the  seats  are  both  to  be  ooeupeed^lhe 
peisotis  who  are  to  occupy  them  must  inake  the 
^ring  at  the  same  instant ;  liiey  must  be  as  watdiful 
of  the  mutual  signal,  as  a  file  of  sddieEa  yrbo  wait 
the  Command----**  Make  leady-^preaena^-^fire  !  "  A 
second's  delay — ^a  second's  piecqaitation'-^ioveairtil; 
die  seat  is  attained ;  and  at  Ae  same  momenty  up 
goes  theoppoflile  empty  seat,  and  down  goes  the 
equestrian'  b^low  the  horse's  beHy;  it  is  leatty  a 
pretty  art  to  mount  en  cacolet.  If  your  icompanion 
be  one^f  the  drivers,  the  danger  of  a  fiiflure  is-IesB ; 
for  they  undeiatand  4he  iStaag  so  perfectly,  that  Aey 
always  catch  the  right  moment ;  but  die  utnnitisted 
must  aeq^iise  die  art  at  the  expense  of  aeverai'fVM* 
ver^cmeiiU,  In  deacending  fitom  th»'«acoi^,  lit  is 
Btill  WDiae ;  bficauae  thne  iBvUore  huiky^***>imii%fc»» 
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wMrtWsft  ad  aicriiri^.at  •l^  end  of  a  jova^ey  $  mA9B 
n^adicioiia  deaoent  does  not-viidt  its  efiSeete  upott  •0% 
bat  iipoiit  hatk  trgroilera  1  ior,  unbtw  tbe  penoii  who 
d«9BC8nds^  he  extremdy  quiok.  in  hia  motidns^  Iu6  aeak 
flieg  up  befere  be  lias  quitekft  it^  voA oveHseta  him; 
and  tlie  opposite  weight,  of  ooBEse,  ffoes  pkufidp  to  the 
gtound^-^wxth  as  fatid  eSmM  as  jrafekmg  the  -haBooeMMik- 
0nim  of  a  inidgy's  berth.    My  skill  in  the  art  6f 
caMet^maomdng  and  desceiidiiig,  was  aoquiied  a&er 
Hnny  fidhnesy  ddsted  coated  aiid  skighLbnaifles* 
'    Eteil  it  18  not  ankyid  moimtmg  sadisbceto^mg^ 
that  art  and  practice  are  requiied*  but  in  keispitig 
one's  seat  also.     The  cushions  are  aeUom  feyel; 
fthCTe'is  no  anppoit'&r  the  £eet ;  so  that  if,  at  a  ste^ 
dtsceot,  the  horse  trots  a  little  harder  than  uswdy  im 
inexperienced  in  cacoiets  will  probably  slide  foN 
wsrd  'into  the  load ;  and  of  cowse^iat  the  same  mo» 
«*«}  the  p«aon  opponte'  inH  «pa»nee  «  lik. 
mistiap. 

•    Momingy  nocm,  and  eveniog,  the  road- betwoaii 

Bayonne  and  Bieretz  is  crowded  with  trareUersr  en 

eaedet ;— -some  from  Bayonne^  gohsg  toitake-a.-diptf 

or  spend  the  day  at  Bieretz ;  some  &om  JffieMti^  go* 

itog  to  hear  the  news,  or.  spend-  the  day  at  Bayoane  ; 

some^  removing  to  .sea^bathmg  quarters-;  othai8'x»« 

turning  to  town.    The  expense  of  one  transit  :]0  bne 

ftsinciuid  a  half;  and  fdr  going  and  setumidg,  two 

francs  ;  but  unless  a  previous  understanding  be  nuMle^ 

move,  will  be  charged.     The  horses  generiJly  bebi^ 

to  the  women  wlu>  dnbre  diem ;  andthey  reJEdixe  9^ 

bout  six  francs  per  day  upon  an  average ;  whidb,-  •de* 

dnetiBg  the  keep  of  the  horse,  kavesBvary^oaafcrt* 

sdle-inoome.     These  women  are  genSrsMy  yovmgi'M' 

many  of  them.hand8ome«-«nd  most'of  ^em  not  ver 

ijowdde  far  the  puri^  of  their  nunids.     They  ge* 
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tienHy  speidc  French,  Basque,  and  a  little  Spanish ; 
and  we  n^mr  intelligent  than  otherw^,  alWays 
'euryiog  on  «n  unintenmtting  eonveraation  dutinj^  th6 
wfac^e  oi  the  ride*  'Tfae>]Hff8eB  are  generally  inffi^ 
lerent ;  they  go  at  a  small  trot,  and  perform  the  tra* 
jet  in  about  £orty  minutes.  No  one  walks  between 
Bayonne  and  Bieretz.  Fortunately  foi^  die  cacokttj 
the  road  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  deep'san^ 
throt^h  ^ddeh  4t  is  an  intolerable  labour  to' wade ^ 
but  the  country  adjoining  the  road  is  agreeable'^^-et- 
fVemely  fertile--— sprinkled  with  garden»^-^and  ndbni* 
ed  with  many  country-houses.  -    '        V***' 

:  I  was  tnucii  ]:deased  with  the  first  view  of  Biek«^ ; 
and  tt  certainly  improvied  upon  acquaintance.  I  will 
endeavour  to  describe  its  situation.  The  coast,  ir 
bout  half  a  mile  in  extent,  is  bold  and  rocky.  6iif&> 
not  of  great  altitude — ^the  lower  part  rock,'  the  upper 
part  grass— are  washed  by  the  sea  at  hig^  tide ;  and 
fircHU  the  shore,  about  half  a  mile  out,  enotaknA 
rooks  are  scattered,  forming,  near  the  shore,'  nubier- 
ous  sandy  oredcs  which  lie  among  th^m,  and  wbMti 
farther  mm  the  shore,  are  covered,  orneiady  cbver- 
ed»  at  y^  tide,  while,  at  low  tide,  liiey  are  idfr^- 
mast,  or  altogedierj  dry.  Msny  of  thbse  rocks  are 
perforated  wi&  holes;  so  that,  with  a  high  sea,  and 
tai  incoming  tide,  and  always,-  indeed,  in  some  ^e: 
^e,  yAssh  the  tide  flows,  the  water' poms  through 
&ese  holes  and  rents,  presenting  the  singidar  -ap^ 
pearance  of  many  casoides.  Some  of  me  rodb 
whidi  Ue  close  to  die  shore,  and  many  of  iiiose  which 
Ibnathe  chfis,  are  worn  into  vast  caverns.  In' theses 
iha  waves  make  ceaseless  mnsie-'^  hollow,  di^btal 
aetmd,  l&e  distant  thunder ;  and  when  a  broad;$w^-* 
Itoguwave  bounds  into  these  caverns,  and  breaks:  ii) 
Mme  diatot  chamber,  (he  shock,  to  on^  Standing 
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^.tbe beadiy  isUke  a  sli^t  eaithfiiake.  But  mhm 
a.^stonn. arises  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay^  and  a  north* 
vM^t  .wind  sweeps  across  the  Atlantic,  the  scene  is 
gami  beyond  the  power  of  deaeription.  The  whole 
spafief  covered  with  the  rodcs  which  are  scattered 
aver  the  coast,  is  an  expanse  of  foam,  boiling  wfaiil«i 
pools, .  and  cataracts ;  iad  the  noise  of  the  tremens' 
dons  waves,  rushing  into  these  vast  caverns,  and 
haling:, their  inner,  walls,  is  grander  a  thousand 
tiin^than  the  most  terrific  thunder«stoim  that  ever 
burst  from  the  sky. 

.  Ijcafi  never  fiirget  the  scene  that  one  day  I  be- 
ll^,: or  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  storm.    When  I 
retired  to  bed,  it  was  a  calm  night ;  but  lightning, 
aod  a  threatening  sunset,  had  portended  a  ehangt. 
About  midnight  I  was  awoke,  by  my  window  bemg 
Ic^d  open  by  the  tempest.    The  air  and  the  Af 
vere  pitch  dark ;  but  a  storm  lights  up  the  sea  with 
itsown glare ;  and  the  waves,  as  they  broke  over  the 
coupes,,  and  rolled  into  the  caverns,  and  Uie  rushing 
wifidf.  made  a  sublimity  of  sound  beyond  any  thing 
that  I  had  ever  before  heard.     But  when  morning 
came*,  and  dawned  uqpon  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the* 
sublimity  of  ^ht  was  added  to  the  sublimity  of 
spund*    I  contrived  to  make  my  way  with  gnat  dif*. 
fieulty  to  a  i^t  from  which  I  could  see  l£e  waves 
nish  into  the  caverns ;  but  the  ^e  could  follow  them 
but  a  litde  way.    The  extent  of  these  subterranean 
chambers  can  be  judged  only  by  the  ear ;  for  it  was 
l^^ngafter  the  wave  had  passed  the  porch,  that  the 
ahod^  and  the  thunder,  announced  that  it  had  reach- 
ed, .(be ,  innermost  cavern.    I  was  here  more  than 
)ipu4Iy -sensible  of.  that  unacoountaUe  fedingdunt 
Is^ne  to  leap  into  any  dreadful  abyss  that  yawns 
and  felt  it  necessary  to  draw  back,  from  the 


'below. 


]iKaitSv&taL  Aii4bav  doubly  humble  mutflwebofii 
ljbe.£aelu^  of  tbe  person  8iispend?dabove  the  dreaidfiil 
gulf)  tbe.Umnder  ofth^  storm  airouQd  hixHi  and  every^ 
vwre  shaking,  the  rock  upon,  which  he  lay  I     But  £h» 
niggod  sppt  on  the  ro^ck  hadl  jBtill  preseirved  hinv    He 
had  remained  without  motion ;  and  when  we  reached 
tibft  rocky  he  was  piedji^ly  .where  I  had  left  hii^.  No 
gseat  exertion  was  reamred  to  exjtcieate  hm»    Thtf 
tofie  at  onee  enabled,  nim  to  aseend  the  ledgo,  mi 
place.  himselC  above  it ;  and  although  he  had  loetr 
hja  colour^  and  his  appetite  for  breakfast  that  morn- 
iogf  he^  was.  philosopher  enQugb  totsay,  that  he  did 
mi  regret- what  had  occurred^  since*  he  had.  an  op- 
pOEtunity  of  knowing  what  are  the  faoUngs  of  4  man 
whose  li£^  hangs  by  a  thread. 
.  But  if  the  storm  had  not  been  the  cause  of  death 
ta this. young  man*  it  hadunfotrtuoately  brought  d(es|th 
otsowhfiie.     When  I  relumed  to  break&st)  X  lean^ 
that  a. small  tcssqI  had  been  wtecked,  during .ther 
x^gb^  within  two  miles  of  BieretZy  and  th^  all  ihe 
ciew  had  peis^ed*  Wh^t  their  numbei»  werc^  could 
n$}t  be  ascertained*    I  walked,  when  the  stormy  had 
a^  little^  subsided*,  to  the  spot  where,  the.  catastrx^pho 
had  taken  place.     The  rooks  ,Iay  abpu^  thi;ee  hu^^- 
dred  yarda  ^om  shoce.    All  that,  couid  be  seen  ^m 
a*  part  of  the  hull  fixdd  uppn  the  rock ;  but  p^rt  of 
the  timbers^  masts,.  &c.  were  thxown.  up(H^  the  ^ore; 
and.  the.  bodies  of  three  men  had.^kea^^bqen  fo.und, 
and. earned, to  the  near^t  village* 
<.  Thia  was  the  oidv  stosm  that- trtMjbled  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  durii^  the  ^iftnight  that  I  cemained  atr  Bie* 
l|ets;  ^.the.rest  of  the  time*  .it  w^  iss  sm94th:a8  a 
laSl-pond.!    I.  had  always  been  »ccuatom€id  to  assp*- 
ciattit  witfi.ihe,Bay>Qf  Biacayy  storniSyand.a.broad 

^m^'.»y«.  rdU^g.  in  upon.th«.j^oa8^i  an4<  J 
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irit  something  like  dismKiintme&t  at  the  pe^iel 
tiaaquillity  that  lay  upon  it  during  the  fint  week  I 
ii^cted  at  Bieretz*  But  even  in  calm,  the  sea  has 
variety  at  BieretE ;  for  the  inecmiing  tide  always  oo- 
oasionB  sor^  and  some  swefly  among  the  locka  and 
oavities. 

So  much  for  the  coast.  .  Now  for  Bieretz  kaelL 
Hm  channing  little  retreat  stands  upon  mounts  and 
hollows.     The  ground  ba<^  from  the  dbS»  is  «x^ 
tremely  rueged,  and  the  houses  are  put  down  wheie« 
ever  a  plaltorm  or  an  agreeable  slope  is  found,  and 
where  a  view  of  the  sea  may  be  had ;  but  this  is  net 
always  possible  to  be  obtained,  owii^  to  the  inequa- 
lity of  ihe  ground,     llie  place  is  bmlt  •  wi^oufc  any 
order.     There  is  no  street :  eveiy  one  who  build% 
has  diosen  his  situation  widiout  consukii^  any  gfr* 
nend  plan.  There  are  altogedier  forty  or  fifty  houso^ 
all  white,  and  gebetally  mih  green  veraiHlas»  and 
many  have  balconies  on  the  roo£     The  acocHnmp- 
dation  is  generally  good,  and  not  exorlritantiy  deas. 
Some  have  their  tdbles  served  from  the  traiiewrh 
and  some  have  dinner  cooked  at  home.     The  boose 
in  which  I  had  an  apartment,  was  the  most  choice 
in  the  |dace :  it  was  under  the  lighthouse,  which  is 
of  oobise  situated  upon  the  most  devated  part  of  the 
eoasL     It  stands  upon  a  little  level  piece  of  ^ound* 
which  forms  a  promontory  about  a  hundrea  yards 
long,  and  half  that  distance  across^  with  two  sides 
d^ing  perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  the  odiers  slop* 
ing  down  to  the  rocks  and  caverns.    The  view  ficsa 
this  promonntory  is  magnificent.    In  front  ia  the 
ocean,  in  storm  or  in  calm;  on  the  east,  the  coast  of 
FVaaoe  stretches  in  an  immense  curve,  white  and 
low ;  while  to  the  west,  the  bold  outline  of  the  Spa- 
nish ooast  feaohes  in  another  vast  segment  abnost  as 
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fiff  as  the  Bilbao;  Looking  towards  the  south,  the 
frielui^sque  line  of  the  Pyrenees,  close  at  hand,  with 
yt  their  peeks^  and  hollows,  and  shadows,  stretches 
4i94a  both  France  and  Spain  ;  while  nearer  still,  the 
pi^ty  white  buildings  of  Hierete,  intermixed  with 
%anarii^E-4;rees,  form  an  agreeable  and  picturesque 
^reground  to  the  fertile  country  that  lies  between 
tlt^  sea  and  the  mountains.  It  was  a  Jewess  who 
kept-  'the  house  in  which  I  lived*  My  bed-room 
o6^nianded  the  line  of  both  the  French  and  Span- 
iA  ooasts,  and  was  in  front  of  the  sea.  I  hdd  the 
ttfie  of  the  saloon  below ;  and  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
teif  were  provided,  all  for  three  francs  and  a  half  per 
dtsift — ^not  half  the  price  of  a  bedroom  at  Cauteiets. 
1-had  never  less  than  two,  B<Anetimes  three  kinds  of 
^  at  dinner,  and  always  an  excellent  dessert.  Wine 
tMld  not  of  course  included ;  but  it  costs  about  6d. 
ifMc-bottle  at  Bayonne. 

-  -  As  Ik  bathing-place,  Bieretz  is  ^solutely  perfect. 

There  is  a  credk  about  three  hundred  yards  in  depth, 

net  flbote  fifty  yards  across  the  motith,  but  widening 

a§li»a<mall  semidrcle.     Rocks,  four  or  five  faiuT- 

cbed  feet  high,'fiank  both  sides;  and  the  little  waves 

euii  over  upon  the  hardest  and  most  beautifid  sand 

M  <^e  World.     At  all  times,  whether  at  full  or  ebb- 

Mde,  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  this  cieek 

fi^ 'the. bather ;  and  yet  the  timid  may  find  ground 

twetity  or  thirty  yai^ds  within  water-mark.     Upon 

ihe  fimoeth  sand,  a  little  way  beyond  water-mark, 

smerel  marquees  are  pitched  for  the  use  of  bathem ; 

.  Ho^  morning,  noon  -and  evening,  but  especially  at 

,  ^(^  warmest  time  of  the  day,  this  little  creek  presents 

.  ^e^'Hv^iest  scene  imaginable* 

.  r  'Bd^,  sexes  bathe  in  this  creek ;  but  gentlemen,  of 

•  .'Woi.  II.  N 
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comae,  wear  drawers,  ^ch  ..re  ,>rovide^  by  diek«e^ 
of  the  marquees ;  and,  thus  attired,  the  water  is  quite 
a  lounge,  where  the  prettiest  conversations  are  carried 
on.  The  persons  who  come  to  Bierets  for  the  sake 
of  hathing,  especially  the  females,  pass  hitf  their  time 
in  the  water.  No  one  remains  a  shorter  time  in  tiie 
tea  than  an  hour ;  and  I  hare  seen  the  same  per« 
sons  hathing  hefore  breakfiist,  before  dinner,  and 
again  in  the  eveuing.  Most  of  libe  la£e8  wear  bon* 
nets,  and  never  go  under  the  water,  but  are  pto* 
vided  with  bladders,  with  which  thev  attempt  to 
swim,  and  sometimes  venture  out  of  their  depdi. 
Unless  the  wind  blow  strong  from  the  north*wesC^ 
the  creek  is  always  calm.  A  storm  wi&ont,  from 
any  other  quarter,  only  makes  a  little  commotion 
within,  but  no  waves  or  surf.  The  water  is  beauti- 
fully clear;  and  in  sinmy  days,  the  conoeirtnted 
rays,  and  the  reflection  from  the  sides  of  the  creek, 
render  it  a  tepid  bath.  I  was  not  able  to  discover, 
that  the  practice  of  spending  so  much  time  in  ^e 
water  proved  at  all  injurious  to  health.  I  particu- 
larly remarked  three  French  young  ladies,  who  pass- 
ed not  less  than  four  hours  every  di^  in  the  water, 
and  they  were  pictures  of  health.  This  is  veiy  op- 
posite from  the  practice  recommended  l^  the  medi- 
cal men  of  this  country.  One  is  not  obliged  at 
Bieretz  to  bathe  in  the  creek  I  have  been  peaking 
of.  There  are  many  lesser  retired  creeks,  or  shelvii^ 
rocks,  suited  to  aH  degrees  of  prowess,  courage,  and 
modesty. 

Many  hom^  may  be  delightfully  spent  oh  the' sea- 
shore at  Bieretz.  If  the  western  headland  be  dotft)Ied, 
a  fine  stretch  of  sands  extends  &r  beyond  Ihe  Sj^ 
nififa  lines.    To  double  the  headland  is  indeed  iMfli»* 
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^pAjljl,bwKdoii&;  for  the  only  path  that  descends  to 
these  sands  is  ananrow  track  down  the  fiice  of  the 
^Uffif,  and  a  steady  step  is  requuced»  But  the  sands 
VR  well  worthy  of  this  little  peril ;  and  my  evening 
walk  was  gei^erally  there^  Here,  too»  the  m^ost  timid 
bather  may  find  a  shelving  beach,  and  the  most  re- 
tiring needjear  no  intrusion.  Another . pleasant, 
but  more  danceiroDS  walk,  is  among  the  great  masses 
of  rpck,  and  ]me  various  sandy  creeks  that  lie  among' 
them,  which  are  always  left  hard  and  dry  by  the 
ebbing  .tide.  Curious  shells  are  picked  up ;  strange 
fisluss  are  &«ind  in  the  little  pools  which  are  here 
and. there  left ;  and  beautiful  and  fimtastic  caves  and 
arches  are  discovered  among  the  rocks.  But  such 
Tibbies  are  daiigerous*  In  some  places,  the  tide 
has  accumulated  sand  above  the  surrounding  level ; 
a^d  after  having  lingered  in  such  spots  for  a  time, 
one  may  find  in  returning,  that  the  water  has  already 
flowed  through  all  the  lower  channels,  and  that  the 
retreat  is  cut  off.  This  twice  happened  to  myself. 
Qnqe  I  was  able  to  leap  across  the  channel ;  the 
otl^er  time.X  .was  obliged  to  wade  nearly  up  to 
the  middle..  One  resource,  however,  would  al- 
ways remun^-4o  dimb  to  the  summit  of  one.  of 
the, higher  rocks,  which,  imless  in  stormy  weather, 
are  ;20t  covered  at  high  water,  and  wait  the  ebb 
tide* 

But  a  sejqur  at  Bieretz  may  be  charmingly  diver- 
ssfied  by  excursions  more  distant  than  the  beach.  A 
cacolet  is  always  at  command  to  carry  one  to  Bay- 
QAne.  There  is  a  lake  about  a  league  distant,  where 
l^e-am^eur  of  wild-duck  shootmg  may  amply  grja- 
.t4iii>lu8'^pa88ion»  There  is  excellent  trout-fishmg  in 
^^Wa  iuid  in  the  other  lesser  streams  that  de- 


scend  from  the  Pjrrenees ;  aoA  one  tamy  roAe  an  ei^ 
cnrsion  either  by  knd  or  water  to  St  Sebastian, 
where  one  sees  a  new  order  of  things^  and  acqaim 
the  distinction^  besides,  of  having  been  in  l^am; 
or,  if  a  week  be  deroted  to  an  excnrsioiiy  the  tour 
of  Biscay  may  be  made^ 

While  at  Bieretz,  1  went  one  afternoon  to  see  a 
Jlke  du  village  in  a  Htde  town  a  leagile  op  the 
coast,  but  about  a  mile  distant  firora  the  «8ea.     I 
passed  by  the  little  lake  I  have  spoken  of;  but  be- 
ing no  sportsman,  1  did  net  lament  the  want  of  a 
gun.     Kfke  du  village  in  the  south  of  Prance  is 
worth  seeing,  the  women  are  so  dean  and  neariy 
dressed*     In  this  neighbourhood,  too,  they  dance 
At  Basque  dances^  which  are  curious  and  interest- 
ing to  a  stranger.     I  resolved  to  return  to  Bleretz 
by  the  sea^diore,  akmg  the  sands  of  which  I  have 
spoken ;  and,  str&ing  across  some  sand  hills,  I  soon 
reached  ihem.     But  long  before  I  gained  tbe  head- 
land, whidi  it  is  necessary  to  climb  up  in  order  to 
get  to  Bieretz,  it  was  doA ;  and  ^en  I  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  reck,  it  was  so  dark  that  I  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  discovering  the  point  where  the 
ascent  begins.     It  was  absc^utely  necessary  ^ther  to 
ascend  or  retread  because  the  tide  was  flowing  in 
rapidly  ;  but  the  utmost  caution  was  required ;  for 
the  least  deviation  from  the  path  would  have  thrown 
me  over  a  precipice.     The  glare  of  the  lighthouse 
dazzled  my  eyes;  and  1  more  than   once  paus- 
ed, doubting  the  possibility  of  finding  the  path, 
and  almost  resolved  to  descend — though  this  would 
have  been  almost  as  dangerous — and  seek  out  some 
nook  under  the  clifls  beyond  water-mark.     How- 
'  ever,  I  had  been  so  muefa  aocust(Mned  to  the  as- 


^nty'th^ivibit^gul^ed  me  out  o£  the  way  of  daa^ 
g^,  «od  I.  leached  da^  §wnmit  in  «a&ty. 

.  J  shall  4ways.|*epolle€t'inj  i^ur  .at  Bieretz  iiritk 
the  truest  .pleasure*  How  ^as  it  poeusible  to  pass 
one's  tiiae  more  agreeably  ih^  I  did  there?  A 
stroll  upon  the  grassy  platform,  and'  a  brea^  ,fif  se»- 
»iy  created  an  appetite  for  breakfast.  A  ride  en 
cacolet  to  Bayonne — a  seat  among  the  rocks— a 
tepid  bath  of  an  hour  in  the  creek — -pleasantly  brought 
round  the  dinner-hour ;  and  the  nsh  were  so  fresh, 
the  Pyrenean  mutton  so  sweet,  and  the  Jewess's 
puddings  so  excellent,  that  an  appetite  was  scarcely 
required*  Then,  what  could  be  a  pleasanter  dessert 
than  the  conversation  of  two  intelligent  men  who 
lived  in  the  same  house?  As  the  evening  approach- 
edf  all  the  elite  of  Bieretz  assembled  on  the  plat- 
form ;  and  it  was  a  magnificent  spectacle  to  see  the 
sun  sink  in  the  ocean,  and  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Spain  fade  away  in  the  deepening  dusk.  The 
^are  of  the  lighthouse  was  the  warning  for  tea; 
and  a  sober  game  at  ecariS  brought  the  hour  of  re- 
pose. 

I  conclude  this  sketch  of  BieretZy  by  advising 
those  of  my  countrymen  who  wish  to  spend  a  few 
months  at  agreeable  sea-bathing  quarters,  and  in  a 
delightful  dtmate,  to  step  into  the  steam-boat  for 
Bourdeaux,  without  any  terror  of  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, which  in  summer  is  ofi;ener  smooth  than  rough. 
Four-and-twenty  hours  from  Bourdeaux,  in  a  com- 
modious diligence,  will  bring  the  traveller  to  Bay- 
onne ;  and  another  hour  will  place  him  at  Bieretz, 
where  he  may  find  out  the  Jewess  who  lives  in  the 
lighthouse,  and  spend  his  time  as  much  to  his  sa- 
ftis&ction  as  I  spent  mine.     In  five  days  from  Liver** 
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pooly  one  may  be  in  Bieretz.  I  can  have  no  doubC 
that  this  chapter  will  fill  the  house  of  the  Jewess  the 
ensuing  summer ;  and  I  have  as  little  doubt»  that 
her  talent  in  the  cookery  of  fish,  and  in  the  manu- 
&ctoiy  of  bread-pudding,  will  induce  some  to  repeat 
their  visit. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

JOtJRMET  FROM  BAONERES  D£  LOUCHON  TO  PAU. 

JEUirotpeet-'^tmrney  from  Bagneres  de  Zouchon  to  Ba^nem 
de  Bifforre — The  Chironno^^A  Tradition  of  the  Holy 
Wan-^Jowney  to  Pau-^St  Pe — Betharam  and  its  Col' 
tanry — French  Honeety-'-^The  Province  of  Beam  and  ite 
J^nduetione-'J^fproach  to  Pan, 

I  WAS  now  about  to  bid  a  final  farewell  to  the  Py* 
lenees — ^to  change  the  varied  charms  of  mountain- 
scenery  for  the  soft  fertility  of  the  plains  of  Beam  ; 
and  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  valleys,  for  the 
bustle  and  din  of  Bourdeaux.  I  entered  the  Pyre- 
nees with  highly  excited  expectations ;  and  they  were 
fully  and  ddightfiilly  realized.  The  misrepresenta^ 
lions  of  the  traveller  and  the  novelist  had  led  to  grie* 
voos  disappointment  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of 
France ;  but,  trusting  neither  to  the  traveller  nor  the 
novelist,  because,  knowing  that  in  mountains  of  a 
certain  altitude,  striking  and  interesting  scenes  can- 
not fail  to  be  disdosed,  I  felt  persuaded,  that,  among 
the  Pyrenees,  I  should  find  the^beauty  which  I  sought 
after.  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  to  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  charm  of  Pyrenean  scenery  ;  and 
ij^  in  my  desire  to  do  justice  to  it,  my  descriptions 
have  been  too  much  extended,  I  have  only  this  apo- 
logy to  make,  that,  in  comparison  with  the  Alps, 
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the  Pyrenees  are  almost  unknown  ; — ^that  tiieie  is 
scarcely  any  record  of  the  traveller's  observations  up- 
on them,  excepting  the  observations  of  those  ymo 
have  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  geological  in- 
quiry ; — and  that,  therefore,  it  was  a  duty  to  speek 
as  fully  as  my  limits  would  permit,  of  a  country  so 
worthy  of  the  traveUer's  regards,  and  yet  so  raidy 
visited  by  him.  The  remainder  of  this  volume  wifl 
have  more  to  do  with  men  and  cities  than  natcare-— 
themes  not  so  much  to  my  liking ;  but  whi<^  mn^ 
nevertheless,  occupy  the  page  of  the  writer  vi^o  % 
ambitious  of  conveying  information,  as  well  as  of 
affording  entertainment. 

I  left  Bafi^neres  de  Louohon  upon  one  of  tliMe 
mornings,  which,  to  the  pedestrian,  are  the  most  de- 
lightful— ^the  dull  tranquil  morning,  when  the  sky  is 
c£rouded,  not  in  clouds,  but  by  a  dappled  veil  t)f 
bluish  gray — ^when  the  atmosphere,  without  being 
sultry,  is  mild  and  balmy — and  when  ^  Hght  air 
oomes  in  occasional  small  puffs,  just  enough  to  lift  ^ 
leaves  of  the  oak,  or  wafb  the  dandelion ;  and  wfakh 
tempts  one  to  put  gloves  in  the  pocket,  and  to  M 
die  cap  from  the  forehead.  I  had  a  journey  of  at 
least  ten  leagues  before  me ;  and  therefore  was  eaily 
upon  the  road.  I  had  found  a  conveyance  the  day 
before  for  my  portmanteau  to  Pau ;  and  I  was  there- 
fore unencumbered  with  either  horse  or  guide.  Tins 
I  call  travelling  luxuriously. 

Two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Bagndres  de  Lon- 
chon,  a  Httle  beyond  the  hamlet  of  Cieip,  the  ratd 
lies  along  the  side  of  the  river  Pique ;  and  this  ulay 
still  be  called  a  mountain-road.  On  die  east,  in- 
deed, the  country  is  only  hilly ;  but  on  the  vilest  lies 
a  mountain-range,  which  is  the  boundary  betwetn 
Ae  Low  and  the  Hi^  Pyrenees^    The  Pique  imisl 
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ifi  #  pboiee  irouting-fiUeanou  It  poflsesses  almost  fjl 
the  qualificAtions  I  mentioned,  when  speakine  of  the 
Gave  de  CatUeretSn  Between  Louchon  and  Cierpy 
no  fewer  than  nine  small  streams,  aU  flowing  iron 
liest  to  east,  join  the  Pique.  These  all  come  down 
Ut^  lateral  valleys,  which  are  so  full  of  foliage^ 
that  the  streams  are  only  seen  where  they  issue  frpm 
iQxem.  At  Cierp  I  stoj^ied  to  breakfiist,  et  a  very 
«maU  ftuberge,  where,  however,  cafiS  au  lait  was  a^ 
.tainaUe ;  and,  after  a  short  rest,  I  proceeded  on  my 
journey.  Soon  t&ei  leaving  Cierpf  the  Pique 
iBUQgles  its  waters  with  the  more  celebrated  Ga^ 
loime,  destined  to  fertilize  the  southern  plains  of 
Fnmce — to  connect  the  Great  Canal  of  Lai^miedoc 
«»d.the  Meditenanean  with  the  Atlantio-^^and  to  be 
Jthe.  .channel  of  commerce,  and  form  the  port,  of  one 
of  the  first  commercial  cities  of  Europe—^our* 

A&er  the  junction  of  the.  two  rivers,  the  soenevy 
becomes  softer.  By  one  ascending  from  the  plains, 
it  might  be  called  mountain-scenery ;  but,  contrast- 
ed with  the  nujestic  scenes  of  the  Hautes  Pyrenees, 
its  character  is  gentleness.  All  this  country  is  well 
peopled.  I  passed  numerous  hamlets,  ana  several 
villages ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
ixf  £e  people,  announced  a  departure  fr<»n  the 
mountains.  At  a  place  called  St  Bertrand  de  Cor 
minges,  my  path  and  the  road  no  longer  lay  to* 
getber.  The  road  struck  to  the  qght  to  St  Gaudens 
•ad  Toulouse ;  but  my  direction  lay  to  the  left,  im 
ihe  bank  of  the  Neste  to  La  Barike^  I  foun4 
onlj  a  footf-patb  by  the  river-side ;  but  tius  was  suffi- 
cient. There  was  no  mistaking  the  way ;  and,  after 
.  apkasant  walk  of  about  three  hours  from  St  Ber* 

.^kcspd^  I  saw  I^a  Banybe  m  the  apposite  eide  oi  ^ 
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river*  There  was  no  hndgd  across,  and  opposite  tf| 
La  Barthe  the  stream  was  not  fordnble ;  but  about 
half  a  mile  up  the  river,  I  found  a  spot  where^  bf 
wading  only  knee-deep,  and  making  a  few  long  st^ 
from  rock  to  rock,  across  deeper  channels,  1  attain** 
ed  the  opposite  bank,  and  reached  La  Barth^i 
Here  I  dmed,  and  inquired  my  road  to  Bagn^ies 
de  Bigorre.  I  learned  that  there  was  no  road^  aol 
even  a  tmdL,  and  that  the  distance  was  about  tllree 
leaflues  and  a  hal£  A  peasant  lad  at  the  aubea^ 
undertook  to  guide  me  across  the  country ;  and,  as 
I  was  desirous  of  reaching  Bagn^res  that.  night»  I 
bad  no  remedy  but  to  put  myself  under  bis  ^stsh 
teotioD* 

Our  road  lay  through  green  aodivities  and  s«6# 
pastoral  scenes ;  but  at  one  place,  a  novel  aad  faagh*' 
ly  picturesque  scene  presentai  itself.  It  was  a  de^ 
yalley,  not  half  a  mile  across,  'bounded  by  rocka; 
and  upon  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  opposite  to  eagib 
other,  stood  the  ruins  of  two  castles.  These  w«« 
the  castles  of  Espeche  and  Lomine ;  and  the  gwde 
Damted  a  tradition  of  diese  places  as  we  went  alon^ 
The  lords  of  these  two  castles  were  eneraie%  and 
constantly  disputed  with  one  another  the  posseBsiott 
of  the  valley  that  lay  between  their  castles ;  bit% 
along  with  this  enmity,  each  was  enamoured  of  thtt 
wife  of  the  other,  though  the  ladies  themsdves  ItAedi 
their  own  Im'ds,  and  gave  no  encouragement  to  ^ 
enemies  of  their  husbands.  At  this  time  the  cm* 
sades  were  published ;  and  both  of  these  nobles  ve*; 
solved  to  foiget  private  animosities  for  a  time^  wd- 

Cthe  standard  of  the  Cross.  It  so  lunypeiw^ 
ever,  that  after  travelling — the  traditioii  doei  n^ 
say  whether  in  company  or  not-curing  several  iblfir 
the  devil  ottered  into  both  their  heart9>  «o4- Afi^> 
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'  •« 

bddt  ireftsdned  after  this  ma&taer : — **  My  enemy  has 
goac  to  the  Holy  Wars,  and  has  left  both  his  lands 
ted  fais  wife  unprotected*  I  hate  him,  bnt  I  love 
kis  wife*  What  hinders  me  from  returning,  and 
making  the  most  of  his  absence  ?  "  And  so  both 
the  Lord  of  En>eche  and  the  Lord  of  Lomine  ze» 
tamed,  and  tow,  the  road,  not  to  their  own  castles, 
1^  to  the  castles  of  each  other. 
-  But  it  so  happened,  that  on  the  very  night  upon 
il^Kdl  these  two  nobles  left  their  own  castles,  their 
kdied  had  a  vision.  Each  was  warned,  in  a  dream, 
i£  the  intention  of  her  husband  to  return,  and  go  to 
fiM  casde  of  his  enemy,  that  he  might  find  his  ene- 
my's wife ;  and  this  vision  being  often  repeated,' 
Mse  noble  dames  resolved^-instigated,  no  doubt, 
ly]^' the 'Same  kind  power  that  had  sent  the  vision— « 
i^  seek  each  other,  and  communicate  what  had  hap-* 
petoted.  Accordingly,  these  ladies  left  their  own 
tfistles  to^ross  the  valley,  and  met  each  other  by  the 
WHy;  and  having  communicated  the  mutual  vision, 
AkrfT  resolved  upon  a  method  of  avoiding  the  dai^r, 
attd  0^  at  the  same  time  proving  to  their  lords  their 
(iwn  affection,  and  the  Divine  interposition  by  which 
litoy  had  been  warned  of  the  future.  They  detei-' 
fliined  to  change  castles ;  and  that  very  day  diey  put 
Ifceir  resdhition  into  effect. 
•'*  Meanwhile,  their  lords  arrived  under  cover  of 
ili^t,  eadi  at  the  castle  of  his  enemy,  and  wew 
gMtly  surprised  to  find  that  no  wonder  was  excited 
hj^thmt  return,  for  the  ladies  had  forewarned  their 
MttBebcM  of  what  was  to  be  expected ;  but  stiB 
ghttttr  Wtt  their  surprise,  when,  upon  being  usher* 
4i^*  jeatA'  the  castle  hall,  each  beheld  his  own 
Ipptit^  Hie  etplanation  that  feBowed  wrought  a 
TOMcidmis  ^change.    Touched  with  the  affection  of 
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their  own  wires,  they  were  eonviaced  that  this  re  J 
ooncilietion  was  the  will  of  God,  since  its  iQeans  had 
beeo  miraculously  revealed  in  a  vision.  They  ah- 
jured  their  mutual  enmity'<*«wore  unalterable  fide- 
lity to  their  own  wivea-^^nd  aet  out  in  company  {sr 
the  Holy  Land. 

It  was  nearly  dark  befojce  we  arrived  at  Bagnerfs 
de  Bigorre,  where,  the  reader  will  recoUeo^  I  have 
already  conducted  him.  The  distance  had  proved 
greater  than  it  was  said  to  be,  whic^  is  always  the 
case  with  unmeasured  distances ;  and  we  had  been 
several  times  obliged  to  deviate  from  our  course,  9^ 
order  to  find  convenient  fords  across  streams,  nar- 
row, but  deep  and  rapid.  A  tired  and  hui^gry  tm^ 
yeller  cannot  airive  at  a  better  place  than  Bagn^iiss 
de  Bigorre,  for  there  is  nothing  he  desires  that  can- 
not be  obtained  there* 

Next  morning  I  left  Bagn^res  for  Gourdes..  TUs 
is  A  truly  charming  road.  It  lies  all  the  way  idong 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  amopg  the  loveliest  sceaea^ 
created  by  gentle  undulations,  aiyd  verdant  bioOs, 
and  meadows,  and  cottages ;  and  the  Pyrenees,  with 
their  clefts  and  shadows,  and  scattered  woods,  risii^ 
on  the  left.  Of  Ltourdes,  I  need  add  nothing  U> 
idiat  I  have  already  observed  on  my  way  to  St  San- 
veur.  I  left  it  for  Pau  the  next  morqing  ;  And  hav-, 
big  now  desoended  from  the  motrnt^ins,  a^d  the 
w)Mither  being  insu&rably  boty  I  faired  a  calecfae  bt 
my  journey. 

The  banks  of  (bbe  £«ve,  Along  wfai^  the  road 
lies  all  the  way  .from  Lourdee  to  F^u«  are  of  die 
mast  picturesque  description.  We  are  no  tongpr 
among  mountains,  but  among  wooded  hills,  gene- 
rally clothed  to  the  summit ;  i^  the  ,gr?en  beaut» 
o£the.fi«Us  that  hqr  alo^g  :ik^  m^MiA^  aeroJRtWtt 
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me  of  tbe  SemraentluLll  in  Switserlaad.    Pasting 
near  the  Lae  de  Lourdes,  which  I  had  already  ,vi8it<* 
^  I  reached  iS^  Pe.     Si  P«  was  fi:>unded  in  10d2« 
by  William  Duke  of  Gascony,  because  he  had  re* 
covered  his  health  in  a  journey  which  he  made  in 
these  parts ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  founded  and 
endowed  a  monastery  of  Benedictines^  which  he  de* 
dicated  to  God  and  St  Peter ;  and  so  the  town  ol^ 
tained  the  name  of  St  Pe»     The  Duke  of  Gaseoay 
.£Hed  the  conTent  with  ndi  offerings^  which  have 
long  ance  been  better  empl(^ed«     St  Pe  contains 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants ;  and,  besides  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  which  are  limited  by  the  quan* 
tity  of  forest  that  lies  in  the  vicinity,  they  occupy 
themselves  in  the  mann^u^ry  of  combs  and  of  ca- 
lico, and  also  find  employment  in  the  iron  mines  of 
Louhie.    The  situation  of  St  Pe  is  beautifuL  Soon 
after  passing  St  Pe,  we  leave  the  department  of  the 
High  Pyrenees,  and  enter  the  Low  Pyrenees^ 

Anotner  league  brought  us  to  Betharam,  a  place 
of  much  interest  to  the  devotees  of  the  neighbonv- 
Kood,  owing  to  its  A^unt  Calvary.  Here,  after  I 
had  breakfiistcd,  I  walked  up  thia  hill  by  a  z^-sag 
path,  at  every  comer  of  which  is  a  station^  or  lit- 
tle chapel,  in  which  the  most  grotesque  and  ludi- 
crous groups  in  wood  represent  die  different  circum- 
stances in  the  passion  of  our  Saviour.  This  was 
not  the  season  of  pilgrimage ;  but  I  was  informed, 
that,  in  the  month  of  September,  a  vast  concourse  oi 
devotees  come  hither,  to  warm  their  devotion,  and 
purchase  holy  trinkets.  The  sale  of  these  is,  how- 
*  ever,  never  suspended.  A  long  table  is  placed  at 
'  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  covered  with  rosaries,  crosses, 
< rings  and  amulets,  all  blessed  at  some  shrine;  and, 
as  the  woman  who  Sold  them  assured  me^  sonius  of 
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them  even  blessed  by  his  Holmess  himsdE  ^  But 
the  walk  to  the  summit  of  this  mount  does  mit  le* 
quire  any  adventitious  attraction ;  it  is  pleasant  and 
shady,  and  the  view  from  the  platform  is  itself  worth 
the  ascent.     At  this  place,  where  there  are  so  many 
helps  to  morality,  I  was  robbed  of  some  trifles,  the 
first  time  I  ever  suffered  the  smallest  depredation  id 
France;  and  I  think  it  only  just  to  record  here^  my 
belief  in  the  great  honesty  of  the  French  pe<^il%- 
who  cannot  be  chai^d  with  that  dispodtion  towardB 
•petty  theft,  which  so  disgraces  the  people  of  moifc 
other  countries*      This  superior  honesty  may  be 
pardy  owing  to  a  natural  virtue  ;  but  I  suspect  diat 
the  difference  in  morals^  and  especially  in  the  pi8« 
valence  of  robbery,  is,  in  most  cases,  to  be  afttn* 
buted  chiefly  to  the  difference  in  the  condition  of 
the  people.     This  sufficiently  explains  the  diffefenee 
between  France  and  Enghmd,  in  a  comparison  ei 
the  quantity  of  crime  in  the  two  countries ;  for,  in 
the  former  country,  and  especiidly  in  the  soutl^ 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  much  mote  easily 
detained  than  in  England,  there  is  small  oompssft- 
tive  temptation  towards  depredations  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  others.     However,  an  exception  was  Saond 
at  St  Pe.     I  left  a  small  basket  containing  some 
trifling  articles  in  the  caleche,  whidi  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  auberge  while  I  break£i8ted ;  and  when 
I  examined  the  basket,  I  found  that  all  that  was 
worth  stealing  had  been  abstracted — among  other 
things,  a  purse  with  some  silver,  and  a  quantity,  of 
copper  which  I  had  placed  there,  because  it  was  too 
heavy  to  carry  in  any  other  way.     The  cammisBair^ 
said  he  could  recover  the  property  for  me;  but  ^the 
articles  were  not  of  sufficient  value  to  make*  h',  iwitk. 
while  to  delay  my  journey  on  their  account. 
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:-  Between  Betharam  and  Pau»  the  country  is  beau- 
tifiil)  and  entirely  changes  its  character.    The  moun- 
taiofl  are  all  left  behind.     We  are  traversing  the 
ridi  vales  of  Beam ;  every  inch  of  land  is  cultivated ; 
and  ^e  road  is  a  constant  succession  of  villages  and 
houses.    The  principal  produce  of  this  country  is 
fixdty  wine,  simI  Indian  com,  all  of  which  grow  in 
gfeat  perfe^ion.    Jt  is  from  this  district  that  the 
prunes  so  much  prized  in  England  are  grown  and 
prepared ;  and  every  description  of  fruit  that  is  pro- 
duoed  in  the  lower  parts  of  Beam  is  excellent  of  its 
Iddd.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  vine,  not  as  it  is  found 
ift  ihe  other  parts  of  France — an  insignificant  shrab 
covering  the  acclivities,  and  possessing  not  much 
greater  beauty   than    a  potato-field  ;   but   trained 
from  tree  to  tree,  as  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  in 
dio.TyroL     The  vine  is  then  the  most  beautifrd  of 
plants^  with  its  interlacing  twigs,  and  broad  leaves, 
and  rich  dusters.     Along  great  part  of  the  road, 
rows  of  trees  are  planted ;  and  the  vine,  trained  aU 
the  way  along  from  tree  to  tree,  forms  the  most  beau- 
tiU  of  idl  fences.     This  district,  excepting  the  val- 
leys of  the  Pyrenees,  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
patt  of  France;  and  although  we  are  no  longer 
anong  the  Pyrenees,  they  are  seen  bounding  theho- 
riaon  on  the  south,  and  not  at  so  great  a  distance  as 
to  deprive  us  of  the  effect  of  their  shadows  and  in- 
e^palities.     It  was  Sunday  as  I  approached  Pau; 
and  I  saw,  therefore,  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the 
jjeasantry  of  l^se  parts  dr^sed  in  their  holiday 
dolhes,  and  engaged  in  those  rural  pastimes  whic(i 
aM^  penaitted  on  that  day  by  the  faith  which  they 
ptafesa.    I  reached  Pau  before  dinner^  and  alighted 
^^ki&f  Hotel  de  la  PortCf  the  best  in  the  town. 


CHAPTER  XH^ 

PAU. 

EueironB  ofPau-'^Pau  a$  a  Sestdence—The  ChaUau 
Henri  Qulair&—  The  Kin^s  Cradl^-^oumey  from  Pan 
to  BourdeauX'^FreTuh  Accommodation — Pirst-rate  and 
in^vriot  Intu* 

Pau  has  always  enjoyed  the  repatsdon  of  bek^one 
of  the  most  interestbg  cities  of  the  South  of  FnoMe; 
.and  altogether,  I  thinJcy  it  deserves  its  repatatkBi*  It 
fies  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  abundant 
eiHiBtfies  in  Europe,  in  one  of  the  finest  oliiiiales;  aad 
'1^  dty  itself  is  dean,  aiiy,  and  dk>aiide  in  eicrf 
eoRtetiience^  and  in  most  luxuries^  As  fer  the  «»• 
Tirons  of  Fflu^  they  are  certamly  beautifeL  life 
Gmre  serpeuliues  through  the  dbsttBOxg  undulalBig 
oountiT  that  surrounds  die  town.  Grainy  mesdovn, 
and  vme,  diyefttfy  the  sceneiy ;  and  inmnneiible 
countiy-*houses  are  everywhere  scattered  aromttL  I 
was  particularly  delighted  with  the  nlunbar  and  ei- 
traordinsry  beipoty  of  the  weepmg>»wilkiw%  whidi  or* 
nament  a  beautiful  slope  that  Kes  to  the  sooth  of  the 
city,  and  which  hang  also  above  the  river;  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  'beai^  of  some  of  the  pfomemdenin 
'thenei^bourhood  of  Pau.  Some  lie  along  the  nk 
of  tha  Gavie,  otheia  along  the  bank  oflthersnuflertilKr 
Rees ;  and  within  the  town  there  is  a  large  and  shad- 
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ed  phtform,  which  commands  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  surrounding  country.  Pau  is  a  great  re* 
sort  for  strangers,. particularly  English ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  Bayonne^  upon  whose  advantages  I 
liave  already  expatiated,  Pau  i  think  the  most  de* 
sirable  of  any  of  the  towns  which  are  selected  by  fo* 
reigneis  as  a  residence.  There  are  abundance  of  ex^ 
celtent  houses  to  be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  markets  are  both  abundant  and  cheap* 
Meat  seldom  exceeds  d|d.  per  lib. ;  fowls  are  not 
more  than  Is.  SH  per  pair ;  iish  from  the  rivers 
are  very,  abundant ;  and  fruit  and  vegetables  are  no- 
where to  be  fouiid  in  greater  variety  or  perfection. 
£xcdlent  wine  is  about  dd.  per  botde.  There  are 
generally  fifty  or  sixty  English  families  in  Pau  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the  number^  I  understand^  ia 
Upon  ihe  inctease. 

.  The.  chief  interest  of  Pau  arises  from  its  havii^ 
heeax  the  birth-place  of  Henry.  I  V»,  and  from  the 
lastle^  which  is  still  to  be  seen  nearly  in  the  condi* 
tion.  in  which  he  left  it.  The  castle  of  Hemi 
-QtuUre  is  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  town. 
!£h&  Princes  of  Bearn,  in  fcmner  timea^  h^d  their 
Etsidehce  at[  Morlaas;  but  being  obliged  to  make 
'fie^ent  head  against  the  Saracens,  ^who  were  then 
aacusbomed  to  make  fierce  inroads  from  Spain, 
theyreedfved  upon  building  a  chateau,,  that  mighl 
«erve  at  once  for.  observation  and  pleasure ;  and  to 
tfaisjbhe  diateau  of  Hemi  QfiOtre  owes  its  origin* 
its  name  was  originally  Paou,  a  Bernese  word  fr>r 
jkdce^  owing  to>  stakes  having  been  driven  in  to 
marie 2 ihe  iimot 'upon  which  the  cas^.was  to,  be 
erected ;  and  this  word  gave  the  name  of  Pau.  to  the 
sity  lAtttih  was  founded  in  tiiemBig^b<mrhodd>  about 
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ikie  middle  of  die  tenUi  csntary*  The  ate  of  ihe 
etttle  18  finely  ckosen.  From  die.  tews  of  iht 
oastley  and  even  fiom  the  wiodowi,.  a nwduagprov 
•pect  is  diadosed.  The  v^ole  pseviaoe  of  Bfiin^r* 
certainly  one  of  the  moet  feidk  in  die  iradd-vliet 
like  «  map  below ;  and  die  mMesdc  imge  of  the 
i^yreneee  ia  the  faack-g^eound  of  due  nek  fii«twn 
When  the  atno^hore  ie  eleai^  the Bnecfasde  Ee» 
iittd  ean  he  diaoovwed  from  the  attnool. 
.  I  was  not  long  in  Pan  be&ie  paying  a  vick  to  the 
«8atle,  the  fauth-idace  jof  that  monaich*  • 

<<  Oui  iut  de  set  rajets  le  TBinqnewr  el  Ie  Pere.  ** 

• 

Ewy  thing  xemainaaa  of  okL  The  andeat  poik 
mats  ave  dime— die  old  fiunitve;  and  evwi  the 
«adld  of  the  King  ie  seen  in  the  chasttber  «di»afai 
was  boni*  The  monarch  alone  is  waatu^t  'His 
atatae)  idiidi  etands  ia  the  vsetibwUi  ie  neadtto 
supply  his  pkice*  Hie  cmdle  of  the  Uimg  ia  of  tof^ 
tOMesheUf  and  daring  the  BevokiftioB  ft  nanovdj 
eeeaped  destraedon*  It  was  lesokad,  at  <die  timeof 
the  Rerololion^  by  the  iafariated  madmea-  who  ]b»> 
tafeed  the  eswnple  of  the  PansianSy  to  kian  thiaieliB^ 
as  a  pabhc  jfif^m  But)  £ntunatdy,  an  iahal»lant  of 
the  town.  Mm  de  Bemwegardy  waa  in  poeaeaHoa  of 
a  oiadle  of-  the  same  mateilali  and  not  aaUBe.that 
pieserved  in  ike  oastk.  Hus  gentleman  coauanani^ 
oated  with  the  porter  of  the  diaitoaa ;  aadhatingse^ 
mily  introduced  hia  own  oacDe  into  tha  caade^  it 
wasaftevwaids  brought  out  aathe  tnia  cradle^  sad 
was  buint  in  the  square  by  the  inforiated  popobes'; 
and  tlms  th0  cradle  of  i^ktm  QmUre  waa  )|lre- 
seized. 

9u!t  abhoi^  diii  uSfi  htm  been  fnmntd^  the 


mmU  iMotf  mfimd  gmdy  diving  ibf  tm  of  thf 
^iUv^lutiaii.    Il  wii»  M  ib«t  tiuA  i^s^d  us  izulitMy 

riilem  I  Aiid  tlm  sevilpture  whkk  obo^  emhdU«be4 
vraOa  of  the  iiittfi9r  is  «o  muob  mutilated  9f^ 
4ag»royed  ifarUy  pmcftuipe  iiiUi)iioi>«lly»  auid  pacdjr 
liy  Ae  eA9l9  of  tiim.  .thut  d>»  niA^wcts  qf  ji^  «r»  |ip 
JbmwIt  diiwmiihlr     In  othftr  MNnsclik  tlifl  cuds  ^j>« 

«»rd««f70(M>0*>fiwi»es.    ^  «  4b<Ht  4i«tano0  ^ 

llw  mooniMns,  «ie  the  ivum  pf  Ae  i^baia^i^^^f  C<»r 
<4l3»zo»  d>e  Qutmr  w«U«  and^^jPfof  tb^tpweisof  wfajcb 
«9e  y«l  8M«»4iiig.  TImm*  lb?  ^nrly  «hildh9Qd  of 
Mmty  IV*  w§a  pMiwd*  midir  tlm  innw  qf  (b^  6^ 

AM-Buk  at  l^taa  nioblr  wMMifid  KiD&  ezDiesMil  in 
illMe  «oDd«>^*^  J?  mem;,  i|pe  ii  ]ik9W(9?  pay^m 
J9Pita  1199  poitk  dans  oan  fftt  If  T>imn»ffc»* " 
•  71m  JuMttlaiiia  ^  P»tt  ^«^  noi  tQ  tsBfni  99  &r 

4aioBdUBc]v.  muiv  inhihilMitfl  BBodyr  Airing  '*  tl*^ 

jmunev  ftp  JBagn^res  £  Bi^frp^  wbicb  i^  iq^ove  Ar 

hiB»tatg  bwp  blPWB,  In  1$M«  tbe  fialer^f  Iiw»]r 
ly.  vujiod  tkem;  and  |w»vip«a  ta  t^s  timet  M»  (& 
Thost  «iio  maaMuied  tke  rfUloda  pf  tkm  Pjr&mif 
kcd  visiBed  dMiw,  and  ibank  «iv«o^<-fill»  giwiaea  <»f 
wder  «f  eiy  day  • 

-J9sia4gaRtu£ad  si|r«imo«^a|;  faii»  I  left -i^  #11 
iUUgemse  for  Botirdeaux.  M(oat  of  this  joimxMey  ba^ 
intt  DfltoBBodduuDfir  tha  nSahl*  I  ^!Wtit4  fiPtcriiwychL 
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into  detail ;  but  I  do  not  greatly  err  in  saying,  that 
the  road  from  Pau  to  Bourdeaux  lies  through  a  rich 
country ;  and  that  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  which 
we  travelled  along,  afford  those  agreeable  and  riante 
views,  which  might  be  expected  from  the  magnitude 
of  its  stream,  and  from  the  southern  latitude  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows.  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised, however,  in  this  very  fertile  and  abtrndant 
country,  to  find  so  great  a  scant  of  provisions  in  the 
inns«  Some  accident  had  happened  to  the  diligence 
from  Bourdeaux  to  Pau ;  and  horses  not  being  in 
readiness  for  us  at  the  usual  stations,  we  were  ob* 
liged  to  dine,  sup  and  break&st,  at  inns  where  we 
were  not  expected.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  con- 
trasting the  condition  of  these  inns  with  the  inns  of 
England  on  any  of  our  great  roads.  Travelling  im- 
on  any  of  our  great  roads.  One  could  find  no  dm- 
eulty  in  obtaining  a  comfortable  dinner  at  any  re* 
spectable  inn ;  but,  in  this  journey  to  Bourdeaux, 
we  were  half  starved ;  and  a  few  eggs,  and  one  or 
two  ill-fed  fowls,  were  all  that  could  be  procured  for 
a  very  numerous  company ;  and  when  the  diligence 
stopped  to  break&st  at  a  town  of  some  considenble 
extent,  neither  coffee  nor  nulk  could  be  obtained  at 
the  inn ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  run  over  half  the 
town  before  being  able  to  procure  those  articles, 
which,  in  France,  are  considered  the  chief  necessa* 
ries  of  life.  I  arrived  in  Bourdeaux  about  mid-day, 
and  established  myself  in  an  excellent  apartment  in 
the  Hotel  de  F Europe — ^the  best  among  the  many 
good  hotels  in  the  city.  I  always  go  to  the  best 
hotel.  There  is  notfau^  gained  to  economy,  and  a 
ereat  deal  lost  to  comfort,  by  going  to  an  inferior 
house.     AH  that  is  required  on  jhe  part  of  die  m^ 
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nomical  traveller  who  goes  to  the  first  hotel,  is  to 
ask  the  price  of  his  apartment.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  chief  difference  in  expense  consists ;  for  great 
establishments  have  apartments  of  all  grades* 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

BOURDEA17X 

Btmrdeaux  UtOe  VtnUd-^HUtoriad  Sketch-^  CKmate  taut 
Air  of  Bourdeaux^  The  Quay  and  Bridge —  TahU  cfihe 
Comparatwe  Dimennon$  of  Bridget— The  7%eatre^7%e 
New  Hoepitdl — Ckwreket-^Zeanud  Soeieti*»  n.J^mtH^  Jk- 
ttrmetum^AnHqmUkp^JSihuaiom  and  Smnr^i^^Qmdi^ 
Hon  of  the  Peaeantrjf^^The  Inhabitantt  of  the  Xaiuie»«— 
Society  in  Bourdeaus—~The  Chateau  de  Monieequietu 

BouRDEAUx  is  less  yisited  by  the  traYeller  tfaan  amr 
other  great  city  in  Europe,  excepting  the  Spanish 
cities ;  and  the  reason  of  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. I  do  not  speak  of  mercantile  men,  who  yiA 
Bourdeaux  upon  business ;  but  of  travellers^  il^ho 
make  a  voyage  ^agremenU  Bourdeaux  is  not  on 
the  road  either  to  Vienna,  or  Switzerland,  or  Italy. 
If  one  goes  to  Bourdeaux,  it  must  be  to  see  Bour- 
deaux, and  nothing  else ;  for  to  include  Bourdeaux 
in  a  tour  to  any  other  country,  would  be  a  detour 
of  many  hundred  miles.  And  yet  I  know  very  ftw 
cities  in  Europe  more  magnificent  than  this  mantime 
capital  of  France ;  and  to  the  English  it  possesses  a 
peculiar  interest,  owing  to  its  connection  with  that 
article  which  has  become  one  6f  the  chief  luxmies 
of  our  English  population.  I  trust,  therisfore,  that 
a  more  detailed  account  of  Boittdeaox,  than  I  axa 
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gstterally  in  the  luiliil  (d  gnring  of  cidti^  mky  ii6t  b» 
eonsiderad  unaeoeplable. 

It  is  not  aflcatuned  at  what  epodi  Bouxdeatn  wit 
founded.  Some  historians  have  fixed  the  date  ib 
the  days  of  Tarqiiin  ^^-^^hers  hanre  suppoatd  thtt  it 
was  founded  by  the  FhoenicwnS)  four  oenldries  be* 
iom  the  Tulgar  enu  Something,  I  believe,  is  to  be 
aaid  in  faroor  of  each  of  llnee  opinions ;  but  the 
beel^founded  conjecfture  is  consideied  to  be  that 
which  places  the  feundaftion  of  Ae  city  shortly  A 
ter  the  inrasion  and  conquest  ai  the  Ghauls  by  Ju« 
Hus  Cesar*  Like  every  other  great  dty,  ita  begin« 
nings  were  smaD ;  and,  indeed,  although  often  paj^i 
tuAy  rebuilt  and  improved,  its  present  splcddour  is 
to-  be  dated  only  aa  hat  back  as  the  leign  of  Itomk 
XV.  in  its  eaiiy  yeara^  Bourdeauz  was  soeeesaivety 
subject  to  the  Visigoths,  the  Franks,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  Normanl-— the  Kings  of  Franoe-^-the  Kings 
of  Aonitania — the  DdKs  g^  Qiuenne  and  Gascoay 
't^-Hinq,  aft  length,  passed  under  the  sovereignty  A 
Henry  of  Plimtagettet,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
Count  of  Anjou,  presumptive  heir  to  ihe  English 
cro^;  and,  after  long  protracted  wars,  Boutdeaux^^ 
and  the  whole  of  Guienne,  conquered  by  Chailea 
VDU  were  finally  annexed  to  the  Frencb  crown.    * 

liie  e^nnology  of  the  ancient  name  Burdigala^ 
or,  aecorcung  to  Strabo,  Burdectdoy  has  not  heed 
e^qpiained.  The  modem  vrord  Bourdeaux  admits  of 
an  easy  explanation  ;  for  it  is  almost  literally  hord 
djcs  eduXj  or  bardS  deaux^  whidi  is  truth ;  but  this 
affords  no  explanation,  of  Uie  ancient  Burdigalof  or 
avrdecaku  Boutdeaux  is,  in  fact,  surrounded  by 
waters.  On  the  east  the  Ghironne  flows;  on  the 
weist  and  sou^  three  streams,  called  the  DeveMC^ 
fjgugue^  and  ^^esi  nm  fosad ;  and  on  the  north. 


are  ike  mvlets  called  the  Bourde  and  ihe  JMe» 
And,  besides  all  these  runiiing-streasis,  there  aie 
nanylazge  marshes  at  no  great  distance  fom  the 
city* 

80  atoatedy  it  may  be  supposed  that  BouideMix 
cannot  be  a  healthy  city.  The  winds  which  blow 
the  most  frequently  are,  west,  8outh-west>  and  noitfa<» 
west ;  and  these,  blowing .  over  the  ocean  and  ike 
Landes,  must  necessarily  be  charged  with  humidity* 
Accordingly,  the  atmosphere  of  Bouideanx  is  most 
commonly  moist  and  mild*  During  the  winten, 
whidi  are  generally  rainy,  the  thermometer  seldaB 
descends  below  the  fifth  or  fourth  d^;ree  of  Rean* 
mur*  In  summer,  it  ranges  from  twenty  to  twen^ 
£:9e  of  Reaumur.  This  humid  atmosphere,  and  high 
tempoature  during  the  summer,  together  with  & 
vicinity  of  the  marshes,  is  productivo  of  fre^ent  epi« 
demies,  and  of  various  other  maladies;  among  'whick 
the  most  frequent  are,  colds  and  coughs,  intermittent 
fevers,  rheumatism,  and  particularly  those  ^^wiw^ 
which  the  French  call  Phthisie  tubercideuse  des  a* 
duUety  et  Phthisie  pituiteuse  des  vieiUards^  In  d» 
year  1826,  there  were  bom  1887  males,  and  1890  ie» 
males ;  in  all^  3777  births.  In  the  same  year,  there 
were  married  882  persons,  and  3277  persona  died*. 

The  stranger  who,  for  the  first  time,  leaves  his 
hotel,  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Boordeam,  is 
sniprised  with  its  magnificence.  The  spacioua  stieet% 
and  handsome  buildings  that  line  them,  and  the  snleo^ 
dour  of  many  of  the  public  buildings^  are  scaictty  to 
be  equalled  in  any  other  city  ;  and  I  have  no  hen^ 
tation  in  affirming,  that  the  quay  or  port  of  Bout* 
deaux  present  a  coup  tTonl  more  splendid  and  ha- 
poeing  than  any  thii^  that  is  to  be  seen  e^er  h 
MndoD  or  Paris.:  .  The  quay,  of  ooume^fiiUttwatk 
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mnre  of  the  river»  and  is  considerBbly  more  than, 
tinee  miks  in  length.  The  whole  of  this  vast  curv» 
i»  composed  of  an  unbroken  carescent  of  lofiiy,  iire- 
gular,  and  generally  handsome  buildings,  and  is  di-> 
mrafied  by  many  fine  towers  and  spires  that,  rise  foe- 
hiftd  it.  The  quay  itself*  is  broad ;  and  the  riverp 
which  flows  beneath,  is  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred yards  in  breadth.  It  may  easily  be  belieyed^ 
then,. that  viewing  this  scene  from  any  opposite  point 
&om  which. the  eye  may  embrace  the  whole  extent  of 
BU^nificent  arch,  one  cannot  hesitate  in  accord- 
to  it  a  decided  superiority  over  any  coup  dceH 
puBsented  to  us,  in  either  the  French  or  in  t^  Eng* 
Itsh  metn^olis* 

.  The  streets  of  Bourdeaux  are  so  <ffowded,  there 
»  so. much  bustle  and  traffic,  and  the  inhabitanta 
bave  so  much  of  a  business-air,  that,  in  walking  the; 
streets,  one  is  strongly  reminded  of  London.  Few. 
loungers  are  to  be  seen*  Every  one  walks  as  if  he^ 
had  some  errand;  and. waggons,  carts,  coaches,  and 
even  private  carriages,  are  more  frequent  than  in  any 
jpfovindal  city  or  town  that  I  can  at  this  moment 
ncd2ect,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Liverpool. 
I  spent  the  whole  of  the  first  day  I  was  in  Bour* 
deaux  on  the  Quay,  and  on  the  bridge  called  L^ 
Pont  de  Bourdeaux,  This  is  undoubtedly  a  mag- 
nificent structure  ;  and  the  Bordelais  are  justly 
proud  of  a  monument  which,  in  its  own  genre,  has 
no  rival  in  Europe.  A  bridge  over  the  Garonne  ai 
Boitfdeaux  was  long  contemplated  before  it  was  be- 
gun* It  was  first  proposed  by  the  Maredial  de 
Richelieu  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  return  of  liOuis 
XVnL  to  the  throne  that  the  work  was  commenced. 
The  diief  difficulties  which  opposed  the  construction 
0£:thel»idge,'  were  the  depth  of  the  water»  the  force 


of  die  eotmiiti^  and,  Above  aB^  the  mUaUity  of  tii» 
bed  of  the  river*  The  gweral  depth  of  the  river  w 
frofid  eig^eki  to  Mrty  ftet  t  and  the  flow  of  ifae 
tid«  tfdds  eigfateen  §tet  to  this  depth*  Th^  cmfetity 
ivHh  m  ebbing  tide,  flot»»  at  &e  rate  of  no  leaa  dun 
flittife  feel  pet  aecoticU^up'Vfarda  of  ttxmileaper  h«ar; 
aftd  the  bed  of  Iha  river  is  a  loose  sand^  andfirfiiotii 
a  t^t^  siirfiiee« 

C^tmtries  aM  goieffBUy  proud  of  die  hi^th  of 
Aeff  bridges.  The  Eagh/ik  an  proad  of  Waterioo 
iMdge;  SiS  PtiissiatiSy  of  the  bndge  over  the  Elbe; 
A«  FrSAch,  of  the  Pom  de  Boutdeata;  a^  it-  is 
rdther  a  n^otmd  to  national  vanity,  to  teH  an  Eog-- 
lishman  that  there  is  a  longer  than  Waterioo  Bridge; 
df  a  Fi«n<!htfiKn,  diat  the  Pont  de  Bourdeaux  is  ^ 
the  lotige*  in  the  fvorld.  For  my  own  part,  I  «as 
sertaiAfy  national  enotngh  to  believe,  that  the  hmgh 
ttid  breadth  of  Waterloo  Bridge  exceeded  that  of 
Aly  OthSr  i  and  I  did  feel  some  Ittde  disappointmmt 
whsn  I  discovered  my  error.  But  it  is  an  enor; 
md^  I  am  therefore  bound  to  rectify  it.  The  fcdlow- 
iftg  will  show  at  onoe  the  oompaiative  dimensiaiis^ 
ttie  most  remarkable  bridges  in  Europe.  The  wm^ 
sttventeftts  1  state  in  French  metres  and  huitdied 
parts,  as  I  obtained  them  frsoi  a  Fi«tich  woilc. 
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But  wherever  the  preference  may  be  due,  the 
bridge  of  Bourdeaux  is  a  beautifni  structure,  and 
not  only  an  ornament,  but  a  most  essential  conve* 
nience  to  the  city.  This  convenience  is  brought 
very  forcibly  before  the  notice  of  the  traveller  who 
journeys  fix>m  Bourdeaux  to  Paris;  for,  after  passing 
along  the  Pont  de  Bourdeaux  at  the  rate  at  whicli  a 
French  diligence  travels,  he  arrives  at  the  Dordoghe, 
across  which  there  is  no  bridge  ;  and  although  he  is 
ferried  across  by  a  very  convenient  machine,  the  de- 
by  and  discomfort  of  a  ferry  are  very  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  convenience  of  a  bridge. 

I  believe  the  construction  of  this  bridge  is  singu- 
lar, and  to  architects  interesting.  There  are  arched 
galleries  between  the  top  of  the  arches  and  the  level 
of  the  bridge,  through  which  one  is  able  to  walk 
fiom  one  end  to  the  other.  The  whole  interior  is  a 
continuation  of  arches ;  and  there  is,  besides,  an 
aqueduct,  by  which  the  waters  which  rise  in  the  heights 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  are  conveyed  to  the 
city.  The  view' of  the  qua^  from  about  the  centre 
of  the  bridge,  is  superb.  This  is  the  best  position 
from  which  it  can  be  viewed,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
heights  that  rise  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  I  have  seldom  returned  from  a  walk  more 
gratified  than  from  this  promenade,  vipon  the  quay 
and  the  bridge  of  Bourdeaux* 

The  same  evening  I  went  to  the  theatre,  caBed 
Le  Grand  Theatre — a  name  it  well  deserves,  for  it 
is  a  great  work  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  There 
is  no  theatre  in  any  other  city  so  magnificent  as  (he 
great  theatre  of  Bourdeaux,  whether  its  dimensions 
be  regarded,  or  the  beauty  of  its  architecture.  This 
edifioe  was  erected  iu  me  reign  of  Louis  XvL 
Three  yean  only  were  eiaplc^ed  in  its  eotuitniction» 
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voA  the  expense  amounted  to  about'  L.  170,000 
Sterling.     The  fiifade  is  a  magnificent  colonnade^  in 
the  Corinthian  Order.     Pilastres  of  the  same  Order 
ornament  the  sides*     Every  thing  about  this  building 
is  in  imison  with  its  splendid  exterior.     Its  stair- 
case, light  and  aerial,  and  adorned  with  Ionic  co« 
lianns— its  interior,  both  vast  and  beautiful,  omli* 
mented  by  columns  of  the  Composite  Order — ^its 
«upola,  its  galleries,  its  saloons,  its  ca£§s — all  are 
beautiful  and  harmonious.     There  is  a  contrivaaoe 
|>y  which  the  floor  of  the  pit  is  made  level  with  the 
^tage  at  pleasure ;  by  means  of  which  contrivano^ 
the  building  serves  both  as  a  theatre  and  a  baD- 
zoom.     But  beautiful  as  this  theatre  is,  the  people 
of  Bourdeaux  do  not  support  it.     It  is  often  al« 
most  deserted,  and  is  never  well  filled.     This  it 
certainly  surprising,  considering  the  known  partia* 
lity  of  the  French  for  theatrical  entertainments,  and 
in  a  dty  so  wealthy  as  Bourdeaux.     On  the  ni^t 
whei^  I  was  present,  at  a  represeatafaon  of  a  tni* 
gedy,  the  boxes  were  nearly  empty,  and  Uie  pit  .was 
not  much  more  than  half  fiill ;  and  although  tba 
performance  was  highly  respectable,  the   audienee 
appeared  to  pay  very  little  attention  to  it..    But  the 
iwet  which  followed  the  play  was  much  more  ho* 
noured.     Every  one  gave  his  serious  attention  to  it^ 
and  the  interest  excited,  was  shown  in  the  applause 
also  which  it  received.     Even  if  there  was  no  le* 
presentation,  the  theatre  of  Bourdeaux  would  be 
worth  visiting,  owing  to  the  magnificence  of  its  in- 
terior. 

But  the  theatre  lai  Bourdeaux  is  not  the  only  build- 
ing in  this  city  that  is  svcpenoi  to  any  edifice  dedi- 
<»ted  to  ihe  same  purpose  in  any  other  city.  The 
.New  Ho^ilal  is  a£ao  xxfom  4i  ecale  of  m^ificenee 


tai4  cooi&it  befosd  ndiaft  n  to  1m  fooidl  i»  any  olhflr 
town  m  Europe.    I  dedioitod  the  Mcond  of  oiy 
di^  at  Bouideaax  to  a  wit  to  this  htUftuH^  mA 
mtm  aquallv  ampnaad  at  its  extanty  and  deli^itod 
^ntk  the  adminfale  anangeiiieiiti  that  pcnade  ererj 
|Mrt  of  it.    Than  is  nothing  that  this  hospital  don 
not  contain.    It  includes  aa9en  hundrtd  aad  ten 
bads  for  sick  panoBa,  and  eighteen  chambers  lioa  the 
•ocoBMBodaition  ef  peraona  who  pay  for  the  atton* 
lions  which  ihejr  noeiie.  .  It  fraMsina  bnth^  hahtr 
iMNisesy  oowtsy  an  apodieoar/a  ahq)>  wafeernwaar* 
aoiiay  gaidnia,  and  aocoamodatiDn  Sot  nsdioal  mflh 
There  ate  also  in  the  hospkal  thirty4bur  tewrraia 
Imp  wnter,-  as  a  piomsion  againat  fipe,  nrntniaing 
fouiteen  hundred  and  ten  bog^ieada.    I  need  aaanw*^ 
kf  addf  that,  in  the  deanlineas  of  wvery  depaitmant^ 
the  hospital  is  perfbot;  and  that,  in  the  tmallwt 
niinuftig,  everv  diing  ie  found  that  eaa  eontrSmta 
either  to  healtti  or  to  ooBsEbrt.     The  BiMddns  aie 
jnatly  pioud  of  thia  noUe  institutiiHi. 

iliere  sore  many  fine  ofaunihee  in  AoHvdeanx,  pai^ 
ticolady  the  cbnieh  of  8t  Andwiy  whoaa  tawcn,  in 
die  Gothic  atyle,  aw  traty  heaotifaL  The  duMsh 
of  St  Mfichael,  aJao,  ia  vett  worthy  ef  a  visit ;  B«t 
daacitplians  of  chwebaa  an  tedunifi^  and  K  ahvajn 
avoid  then  if  poaaiUe. 

Baqsdeanz  peaseaaes  «Bay  aocaatiea  £ir  ike  eih 

oourageflMnt  of  ecienoe  and  titemtore,  partietdariy 

the  Royid  Aonismy,  the  Liunsean  Skxiety,  the  Ro^nl 

Medical  «oeiet^,  and  the  Afiia^e  djf  la  VUk  de 

BourdeauXf  whidi  includes  the  Library,  the  Cafai* 

•net  wf  Natinal  Histonj^  and  die  Galfary  of  Pic 

-tmes.'    Ihe  lahruvhiid  ito  or^hi  at  tluB  tine  of 

^^  destruction ar^.«aiimiiti^  when  the  Mfararias 

vpMlili^ioiigBdtalheKi.nr^  aamoved,  md  ^mitid 


iot0  ooe.  h  wfktamB  about  a  hvnd»d  tliou8aD4 
volumesy  and  many  rare  works  and  roanuscriplii^ 
Amosig  ib»  latter  10  the  firs^  Frenoh  traaalatioa  of 
Iiv3r>  mad*  by  order  of  King  Johi^  and  is  beaulir 
fiiUy  iUumiaAted.  Tb«re  i^  aiso  a  oo{^  of  Mon* 
lai^e'4  Essays  printed  in  Paria  in  the  year  ld88| 
febf  svugims  povered  with  ooriectioQ3  and  notes  l^y 
ike  »ulhoc*  This  was  intend^  by  Montaigne  «# 
tho.basis  of  a  new  edition  of  Us  works,  K>  be.pub* 
hsb§i  under  his  own  eye ;  and  this  intentioo  fm 
emed  into  effect^  after  his  deaj^  by  Naigeon,  whoi 
vith  the  flssi/rtsooe  of  thifi  eo^y^  pirii)li8had  his  edi<* 
ftioa  in  four  vokinies  8vo>  wnAx  all  the  additions 
and  collections  which  Mo^t«ign4  proposed  to  have 
■dAfiHi 

Tho  Cabinel  of  Natuml  History  i$  not  without 
its  attcMtioas*  The  coiicI|Q]ogi&t  eq»aci«|ly  will  SvA 
Aen  A  woal  interesting  di^^^*  The  (isj^^^ 
Pictunv  omtflins,  as  ysl*  ml»  to  attrm^  th(P  jw^ 
ieur» 

PubKe  instiiiction  in  Bourdm^iL  is  upon  th^  t«^ 
bflst  footing.    The  most  iniportaal.  estahU^hQ^qt  w 

•doeataon  is  the  Royal  CoUf^e  of  3oivd«»i«()  id 
which  .th»  foUowing  branobes  oS  kpowdedge  ft9 
tai^gta^  gratiiitou9ly-*-rthe  Latiny  Greeks  mi  French 
Languages,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Rb^to^ 
nct  Natovl  Hiatory,  Gc;ogi9phy«  Cbro^olo^i  Mf" 
thologyi  Ancient  and  Id^vdesn  History,  Writing, 
Anibinetic,  and  Drawing.  Tbf  living  Languages, 
Music*  Drawing,  and  ?en>mg»  are  also  taiight  tp 
sofh^of  the  pupils  as  pay  for  instruction  in  them« 
Booiks,.  paper,  &c«  Aie  aU  furnished  to  the  scholars 
by  the  College;  and  along  with,  loental  improve^ 
itteiHt  bodily  health  in  not  ff^Ieofked,  There  is  ai^ 
bAiumj  attJveUd  i^  ih^  Coil^^  ^erp  the  Usf; 
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medical  advice,  and  all  requisite  attentions^  «te  frcH- 
▼ided. 

Besides  this  College,  Bourdeaux  possesses,  also  a. 
Royal  Medical  Academy,  a  School  of  Botany,  with 
a  Garden  attached  to  it,  a  Royal  Institution  (gia- 
tuitous)  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  which  these 
unfortunates  are  educated,  maintained,  and  taught 
whatever  trade  may  suit  their  inclinations ;  a  Gia* 
tuitous  Sdiool  of  Design  and  Painting ;  a  Commer* 
cial  School,  and,  particularly,  an  Establishment  for 
the  Improvement  di  Agriculture,  called  Ferme  Mx' 
perimentale.  A  company  of  persons,  zealous  £)r 
the  adoption  of  the  best  system  of  husbandry,  fbimed 
themselves  into  a  Society,  and,  in  1823,  obtained  a 
royal  charter.  Produce  of  every  kind,  the  culture 
of  forest  and  firuit-tiees,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
all  enter  the  views  of  the  Society ;  and  parcels  of 
llmd  are  l«it  to  individuals  who  may  be  desiroua  of 
trying  any  thing  novel,  upon  their,  own  charges* 

I  could  enumerate  many  other  Societies  existing 
ki  Bourdeaux,  having  for  their  object  the  imprave* 
ment  of  man's  intdlectual  and  moral  condition; 
but  enumerations  of  this  kind  are  tedious,  sxkd  can** 
vey  little  information,  and  less  entertainment.  - 
•    The  antiquarian  will  find  in  Bourdeaux  some  re- 
mains of  antiquity.     Amone  others,  there  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  which,  howevei^  little 
remains  excepting  the  gate ;  the  remains  of  the  Pa^ 
lace  of  the  andent  Dukes  of  Aquitania ;  some  ves*> 
tiges  of  a  temple  of  Diana ;  of  a  fountain ;  of  «ii* 
other  tempk,  and  of  the  ancient  port.     But  it  tpe« 
quires  the  mania  of  antiquarianism  &Ily  to  oaj^y 
these  vestiges  of  other  days. 
•    The  situation  6f  Bocodeaux  is  ,veiy  renmrkaUe. 
^^  a  stranger  sail  down  die  Graronae,  and  so  a^dwt 
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in  Botirdeauxy  or  let  him  descend  the  heights  that 
lie  between  the  Dordogne  and  Bourdeaux,  and  he 
would  say,  in  either  case,  that  Bourdeaux  was  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  fertility  and  beauty.  But  let 
him  arrive  in  this  city  from  the  west,  having  tra- 
versed the  Landes ;  or  let  him  disembark  near  the 
jitOBth  of  the  Gironde,  and  travel  up  its  banks, 
and  he  wil]  feel  astonishment  that  a  city  so  great  and 
ma^nificeift  as  Bourdeaux  should  be  placed  in  the 
midst  of  barrenness.  I  know  of  no  city  whose  vi- 
cinity combines,  in  so  narrow  limits,  the  utipost  fer- 
tility and  beauty,  and  the  most  cheerless  barrenness. 
The  banks  of  the  Garonne,  above  Bourdeaux,  are 
98  beautiful,  and  more  striking,  than  the  banks  of 
the  Loire ;  and  the  heights  that  lie  to  the  north- 
east of  Bourdeaux  are  also  beautiMiy  broken  into 
Kill  and  dale,  and  charmingly  diversified  by  the  va- 
riety of  their  productions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Landes  present  a  vast  and  cheerless  desert ;  and 
the  Dunes  of  the  Gironde  a  wide  district  of  sand- 
hills and  lagunes,  the  most  dismal  of  all  kinds  of 
scenery.  The  districts  around  Bourdeaux  may  be 
thtis  summed  up— Nuxperous  vineyards,  less  or  more 
precious — stony  hills — stripes  of  the  utmost  fertility 
lying  alotig  the  rivers— dangerous  and  unhealthy 
marshes — seas  of  naked  sand — ^tracts  of  stunted 
pine,  and  arid  deserts,  overflowed  in  winter,  and 
burnt  up  in  summer,  strewn  with  heath,  and  to 
which  the  horizon  is  the  only  boundaiy ; — these 
ate  the  Landes, 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  the  depart- 
mlBiit  is,  in  general,  only  mediocre.  The  labourer 
in  the  wine-districts,  in  particular,  may  be  called 
poor.    The  vineyards  of  Bourdeaux  are  the  pro- 
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sUncdbii ^ila prapan^  suib  la  fenit  pl^ysique  cpd. 
mat  ii^«oB«l6ve1oppeBHiit. « « • .  Des  ii^teaqient8gn>»- 
sM*s,  taajvan  md  usorta  k  h  icoiperaiiire  dn  cli« 
ttMty  ]o6 .  MntUent  pendmi  J'^  saas  les  pc^serrer  du 
£roiii  poDdaM  FliXMb  ^  • '.. .  Condists  par  idea  usigesy 
pc^venov  coDtBe  lea  inmastionay  ^di^es  par  im  in*' 
tiMt  iutt  vduSif  pea  acooaiiiac  wK.affeotiGBiB  de  is 
nHQK ;  ilasenblanft  sdseiacr  hm  aanaiUltt^  pour  ka 
awimawr  yi fermant fegrMiiiyg aichewe..  ^  ..Uiib 
|yMni»  a^adiav  «t  dont  Vwapat  ne  nana  jamais ;  un 
mtom  'caaOtKBt  dca  mimes  oocnpalaona.;  m  exci^s  de 
vdidie-tal  iqnftl  ^atowst  janqii'aa  seitiTttgui  dn  na- 
hisa,  p&aXysent  leva  intelligence,  et  les  rendent  in« 
eapmeB  dk  eett  panares  ^natgeta^ea  ^  dcaineat  a 
i^iHMia  k  fturoa  nMiiMue  paar  aa  nsdar  casttre  Je 
ma&iom^  ddiappcr  attx  coQititiDiiB  HehMnes  de  som 
Mdstanoa."  Thm  :ia  dxraklesa  muidi  tnnh  in  Hihk 
"pa^am.  At  the  same  iima^  aidioa^h,  in  >eoinpan*> 
aan  wiA  tb*  inhabitant  «f  men  &nmvad  distrktSy 
^  aura  of  lai^opMnt  ^niiidk'MB  to  «lie'shaae.of.liie 
^Mphard  of  uie  Lantksiamfheiewt^  yat.tlie  aceusb 
^maad  vsagas  «f  liis  claBB  -pnbabfy  content  kunu  Me 
aa  miserable,-  no  doubt,  kt  one  -aense  ^  l>nt'.he  is  nott 
iiimadf  aware  <of  ^is  eam  misery;  Sin  liaa  raoaoe 
ittm  ^BGUgh  to  satisfy  ehe  wants  of  nataee ;  hs  i^ 
irdiilMtant  ol^  JLamtkf  ia  not  poor.  lie. is  not 
adBoslomed  fa  conauma  any 'fi)ieign<  {HEDduoa ;  and, 
liiy  the  bfeeding  of  eatilB^  ke  aren  amaaasa  aome  hs^ 
tune*  I  n&m  ngtetf^^hA  I  did.  not  denraeeaaBie-tinK 
-to  an  ^Kcmsion  thxongh  tiie  Lamdei^  and  to  sonse 
iii^pniy  into  the  ocnditicai  «f  4iie  inhaiatanta;  bnt  I 
fuife  perhi^  a  anffici^it  exeiOB'  in  tbe  imte  -of  anm- 
afker,  under  wiueh  the  jLanHfitawcaelhenibnint  up. 

^  Tlid  middle  <and  big^eat  daasas  of  tthe  inlilibitants 
^  B#aideaiix  ate>ocoHfiad«iidMly>hyxOBEin]ipBee;  but 
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society  is,  like  that'  in  every  other  town  of  snch  extend 
as  Bonrdea^,  divided  into  coteries.  The  Higher  class 
of  merchaiAs  consider  themselves  as  &r  above  die  se- 
cond class,  as  the  ^exdnsives  of  a  metropolis  &el 
themselves  superior' to  the  highest  class  of  merchants. 
There  is  less  society  in  Bourdeanx,  than  might  be 
expected  in  so  large  a  terim.  The  grades  keep  dis- 
tinct, excepting  at  the  time  of  the  Carnival,  when 
reserve  is  in  some  degree  thrown  o£P.  In  Bourdeadx, 
as  in  Paris,  dinner-parties  are  rare,  excepting  among 
the  few  English  merchants.  Every  coterie  has  its 
soirSeSy  and  the  gentlemen  have  their  safes' and  their 
elubs. 

I  went,  as  is  expected  of  every  stronger  who  vi- 
sits Bomrdeaux,  to  see  the  Chateau  de  Montesquieu. 
It  is  situated  about  four  leagues  from  Bourdeaux,  in 
a  6ne  fertile  country.  It  is  a  huge  and  very  inele- 
gant building,  surrounded  by  a  fosse ;  and  a  long 
avenue  of  oaks  leads  to  the  gate.  In  the  chamber, 
which  was  used  as  a  study  by  this  great  man,  all  the 
furniture  has  been  preserml  with  re^gious  care.  An 
unadorned  bed,  a  few  easy  chairs  of  a  GotUc  form, 
and  some  £imily-portraits,  are  only  seen.  The  room 
is  wainscoated ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  rubbed  ap- 
pearance of  the  left  side  of  iJie  fire-place,  as  if  Mon- 
tesquieu had  been  accustomed  to  meditate  upon  his 
work  with  his  foot  resting  against  the  wall.  This  is 
a  little  matter ;  but  there  is  some  interest  even  in 
trifles  like  these.  The  library  is  interestiiig.  Upon 
the  back  of  many  of  his  books  Montesquieu  has  wn»- 
ten  their  names.  From  the  window  of  the  study 
there  is  a  diuining  vieW  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. He  had  found  pleasure  in  this  retreat ;  for  he 
says,  ^  Je  pins  dire  que  la  Brdde  (the  name  of  the 
chateau)  est  nn  de?  Ueux  aussi:  agrM^les  qu'il  y  lut 
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eu  Fxance :  au  chateau  prds,  la  nature  8*y  trouve  en 
robe  de  chambre,  et  pour  ainsi  dire  au  lever  du  lit.  " 
I  spent  a  pleasant  day  at  the  Chateau  de  Montes- 
qmeu ;  for  the  weather  was  charming,  the  party  was 
agreeable,  and  I  had  the  prospect  before  me  of  an 
excellent  dinner,  at  the  house  of  Monsieur  Guestier^ 
one  of  the  principal  wine-exporters.  A  prospect 
like  this  adds  a  wonderful  zest  to  a  pleasure-excur- 
sion. 

Besides  the  Chateau  de  la  Brede,  there  are  se- 
veral other  chateaux  worthy  of  a  visit.  I  may  men- 
tion particularly,  the  Chateau  de  Thouars,  once  the 
residence  of  Charles  IX. ;  the  Chateau  de  Villan- 
.dra^t».  where  Clement  V.  was  bom,  and  which,  not 
on  account  of  its  being  the  birth-place  of  a  Pope, 
l)ut  because  of  its  situation,  and  the  solitude  and  si- 
Icsnce  of  its  ruins,  is  worth  visiting.  There  is  also 
the  fine  Chateau  d'Epemon;  the  Chateau  de  La^ 
Jltte  ;  and  the  Chateau- Margaux,  dear,  by  its  very 
xuuae,  to  the  lover  of  claret.  This  reminds  me,  that 
^f  have  an  important  duty  to  fulfil ;  for,  however  in- 
teresting Bourdeaux  may  be  as  a  splendid  city,  and 
OA  account  of  the  many  fine  monuments  which  it 
€Qn^aM[i8>  it  is  doubly  interesting  firom  its  connection 
jsitif^  the  claret-trade ;  and  I  hasten,  therefore,  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  somewhat,  detailed  account 
pf  the  wines  of  Bourdeatux. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE  WIK£S  OF  BOX7RDEAUX 

datttfkatipn  qf  tie  WtneB  qfBoimrdeafHX'^^»I*rodm»-^QKh 
titles  of'Orapes — Pint  Orowtht-^Medoe  emd  iif  Wine*-^ 
ChotcttU'MaT^tmaiy  MMfittt,  JuoiiMiTf  JBthi^jBfritH^'^-'J^i^^ 
^utaomd  Vidm^f^tm  ySigyBufc  ■  Ckam^ftBOikm  ^  Urn 

$^eie  Winof^^JErron  reapeetmg  the  Moanifa^twe  ^  CUy 
r^t^Infeno/r  Wkut  exported  oj  Ctetrets — Other  "Wine* 
ef  J^Kntee* 

TttE  |g«nenl  dhuaification  of  the  ndd  winwr  of  Bmt- 
cteaux,  although  perhaps  vpoa  the  fvMe  cowMdy  ia 
BOfertbeleae  fomiaed  onl^  on  opinkm,  ^iffaicli  IsBona 
ifehange  of  laate  and  change  of  ushion.  Tlio  Asm* 
fieatiori  can  never  be  wd  fo  be  peifeetty,  ,ot  mtd 
imMf  esCaUished ;  for,  withtni  die  laal  handled  yeiia^ 
tete  and  opinion  in  the^pilitf  of  thewhimf^detfr* 
deaux,  have  suffered  matefial  changea.  •  WWiki  this 
period,  the  wines  of  MedoCy  now  greatly  the  most 
esteemed,  held  but  a  secondary  place  in  pdUic 
opinion ;  so  much  so,  that  those  proprieUvs  who  own- 
ed vineyards  both  in  Medoc  and  Bourgy  never  sold 
the  produce  c^  the  latter  of  these— the  most  esteem* 
ed — without  imposing  upon  the  pmdiaser  the  cond^ 
tion  of  taking  off  his  hand  a  part  of  the  pfodnce  bf 
the  former  vineyard,  then  conaideted  finr  ii  ~ 


The  qnalily  dt  winee  dq)wda  upon  mmj  ciiuaes. 
Some  of  these  we  naftufal  oamses ;  auch  asy  th«  SQilt 
the  exposure  of  the  vmeyaid,  the  native  «9i  f(^  of 
the  vine.  Others  are  accidental ;  siieh  ai9»  atmospheric 
influence,  which  too  often  ftustmlea  the  bopta  of  the 
onhivaftor ;  a  culture  less  or  move  oaieful ;  the  dif- 
ftienoe  in  the  process  of  fem^ntation ;  cmd  the  greajr 
er  or  smaller  degree  of  care  in  afterwards  disposiog 
qf  the  hquor.  These  h^ter  causes  aiflueneing  the 
qwJtty  of  wtney  may  of  courae  lead  to  a  ehange  oC 
ofttnion  hy  their  cootxaued  operation ;  but  in  dassi- 
ffvag  the  wines»  it  is  su^osed  that  the  vine  has  not 
be$en  injured  by  say  untoward  atmospheric?  change ; 
tjbal  the  oalture  has  been  conducted  igeith  the  ut^ 
iteat  eaie  %  tmd  that»  in  shorti  nothing  has  been  ne^ 
gieeted  that  may  afford  the  higheolb  probability  of  a 
successftil  produce.  The  classification  is  perhsfiSt 
therefore,  as  perfect  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it- 
'  The  whole  produce  of  iJie  department  ia  estimat* 
0i  «t  $^0,00Q  tons,  firom  this  quantity,  a  fifijk 
part  may  be  deduoted  for  drawmg,  evs^oration*  J^Q» 
Xbe  expense  o£  ookure  is  estimated  over  head  at  &<^ 
4lN0Oq,MO  to  46»aaO,Q0O  of  &am»,  (L.l»8(M)|,OQ0 
Sterli^),  whieh,  estimating  the  qunatity  of  laoid  UQr 
der  vineyiird»  is  110  Aancs  per  448  square  yards; 
and  this  portion  of  land  is  eaknilated  to  p^uce  twid 
hflgsdiea^a  and  forty*»six  hundred  parts  of  a  boga* 
head. 

.  A  few  wcnAs  recpectiiig  the  diSere^t  grapes  &om 
jdiich  the  Bouaadeaux  wines  aire  produee^  camiiot  b® 
lent'  ^fdaofu 

..•  These  are ie  Carmenet,  le  Carmeniret le  Mtdr 
ieskyk  P^  et  k  Grres  Verdot^  k  Merkt^^  and  k 
M^mmigt*  Theaf  ace  the  finest  apeoies;  apd  \\ ia 
£camrt]ia9sth«t  thft  winea  of  Medoc  ar$  prpduofidp 
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The  Carmenet  has  a  smooth,  haiidess  ka^  lilde 
indented,  the  fruit  middle-sised,  round  nearly,  mbI 
of  a  bright  black. 

The  Ck^rmen^e  grows  in  long  clusters,  and  the 
grape  is  huge,  and  ako  bright-coloiBvd. 

The  Malheek  also  grows  in  loi^  ekuters^  the 
fruit  oval,  and  very  blade,  the  stalk  reddish,  and  iho 
leaf  smooth. 

The  PeiU  et  Gros  Verdot  grow  in  short  dusten  ^ 
are  of  a  vermilion  colour ;  have  a  dusky-colouoed 
lea(  and  very  many  tendrils.  These  grapes  are  pse* 
cisely  the  same ;  only  the  one  is  larger  than  the  odw* 

The  Merlat  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  vdvidy 
Uack  skin,  and  the  thicbies  of  its  stalk*  The  name 
of  this  grape  is  taken  from  the  word  Merle  (bladr* 
bird),  because  this  bird  is  particularly  fond  of  that 

These  are  the  best  grapes ;  but  there  are  many 
others  from  which  an  inferior  wine  is  produced.  I 
shall  merely  name  them.  Le  Maucin,  le  Teintmier, 
la  Peloville,  le  Petit  Chalosse  Noir,  la  Persillade.  It 
must  be  understood,  that  the  names  oi  these  gnpss 
are  not  the  same  in  all  the  different  distrifita  wlw 
Aey  are  cultivated. 

The  nature  of  the  soil,  I  need  scarcely  8ay»  influ* 
enoes  the  quality  of  die  same  grape*  The  Verdaty 
so  productive  in  the  plains,  does  not  repay  the  i^ 
hour  of  cultivation  upon  the  heights.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  too*,  that  the  grape  which  tastes  the  moat 
agreeably  does  not  produce  the  best-  wine*  The 
grapes  last  mentioned  are  all  more  agreeaUe  to  tfai 
palate  than  those  which  produce  the  wines,  of  Miedo& 
In  no  other  part  of  France,  has  the  cultivatton.of  tlie 
vine  been  carried  to  so  great  peifectioaas'  in:4lie 
wines'  dt  Bourdeauz.    Within  the  Jast  five/ 
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arajr  improvements  h«ve  been  made ;  and  the  Aca- 
demy of  Bourdeaux  has  offered  prizes  for  obtain 
trials,  which  have  in  some  mstances  proved  success- 


The  vines  -which  produce  the  first  growths  are  si- 
tuated on  the  borders  of  the  Landes  ;  the  other  vines 
an:  cultivated  on  the  heights,  called  VEntrB'deux 
Meres^  and  upon  the  plains  which  border  the  Grar* 
ome  and  the  Dordogne.  The  first  growths  of  Me- 
doc,  which  technical  expression  means  the  best  qua- 
Mtges  of  daret,  are  ChateauX'Margaux^  Lttfittey  and 
iaUour,  After  these,  come  the  second,  third,  and 
Ipuidi  growths ;  and,  lastly,  the  Vin  de  Paysans^  so 
cdled,  because  the  vineyards  are  the  property,  not  of 
^  great  proprietors,  but  of  the  peasantry.  Many 
il£. these  latter  vines  might  probably  equal  the  third 
and  fourth  growths  of  Medoc,  if  more  pains  were 
lufstowed  upon  their  cultivation  and  preparation. 
These  wines  are  consumed  in  die  country,  and  are 
not  sought  after  for  exportation.  The  good  &ith  of 
ike. peasant,  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  his  wine,  k 
is-SBid,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  but  the  ex- 
pofter  ought  to  possess  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the 
quality  of  the  different  vineyards,  as  to  make  it  iin- 
posstble  that  any  deception  should  be  practised  upon 
him*  But  to  return  to  the  first  growths  of  Medoc, 
iriiioh  in  England  are  denominated  Clarets. 

Medoc  is  that  portion  of  the  department  which  lies 
between  the  Gironde  and  the  Gulf  of  Grascony.  It 
ialin  fact  a  tongue  of  land  surrounded  by  water.  Me- 
ibc  is  about  forty-five  miles  long,  by  ten  miles  broad, 
md  is  generally  a  plain,  excepting  near  the  banks  of 
the  livers,  where  some  heights  lie,  upon  which  the 
dbtet^wine  ia  grown.  All  that  part  of  the  land  which 
fHid|ice8  the  first  growths,  is  a  light  soil,  pretty 
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dimtleiv  About  Imi  fat  Mow  the  voi^k^  a  «dU 
vk  eartK  is  finiiid^  dnfy  oMspa^  «i»d  ndxed  indi 
stones.  The  whole  of  the  temtoiy  of  Medoe  i&  m 
varitd  m  its  ^u&liy  ss  in  its  preotict.  Th^  fields 
o(  one  pwpiietor  piiodnce  this  cboioest  wine^  -sidub 
tbeas  s^^oiiiiiig  sw  scasoely  woidi  the  Uoiir  ol  eri* 
tmtion ;  sad  sveb  in  die  same  field  dme  ase  M 
asifc^  good  spo4%  sad  veins  of  unpieAictivf  hod  titt 
tkioi^  thi  OBoek  eslemod  w^mds*  Ko  leeeeo 
OiB  he  giveD  &ir  i^e  diffiBrance  in  Ae  tpialKtjr  of  tht 
mne  ^roiduced  in  difierenfc  spots*  There  may  fas  uo 
eppamnt  dSfennce  in  the  soi]»  pone  iji  the  eo^oeoie^ 
none  in  the  vine^  none  m  die  trsalmeot.  One  viae 
fBsy  come  up  ee  Inxunant^y^  or  mose  kxniiaiidf, 
than  eBDthnr  besids  it»  snd  beer  sunikr  obslsni; 
4nt 'oae  iiiey»  xKitwithaksndmg»  foe  eoawetied  iite  fiisl 
grairthsy  while  the  oAm  wiU  ecaicelj  rise  shove  the 
flvik  of  Ft»  ti^tf  Pav«. 

'  Hkt  cidt^ie  of  ihe  vinss  of  Medoc  di£|n  tmrn 
lliat  of  the  irines  in  odicr  parts  of  the  dspiiilMttH 

The  shrub  is  low,  aad  is  supported  upon  a  alalia 
which  is  thaw  osUed  Cbraison.  Phie  laths,  frem 
^  io  10  leet  ie  length,  aie  fixed  kteraUj,  and  fisepB 
a  continued  Hne  of  eapatiards  aboat  a  foot  and  a  half 
.high.  Generally  speaking,  the  wines  of  Medoe  aie 
estimated  to  produce  hdf  a  ton  per  448  aepa» 
{3nrds* 

I  have  said,  that  iJte  duree  first  grcnvtha  of  the 
*«lne8  of  Medoe,  are  ChateaUf^MaTgomx,  Lqfi^ 
and  Latmir,  These  names  aie  ftmiliar  to  evs^ 
daittt*drinker.  All  these  wines  grow  on  gendeae- 
elivides,  on  the  kft  bank  of  the  Gaaronne;  seriie 
nearer,  and  some  &rther  from  the  sea.      Hmti 
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Miwt*  ibpi  aUbi^iigh  not  &«iiie  of  Molo(^  k  asm 
sidered  to  rank  with  the  first  giK^ha  of  dmat* 
ir.  The  Sma  of  Cka^gMntf-MoFgiMs^  contoioi^  dto* 
g^diesf  about  800  aeros  ;  of  which  quantity  almil 
ft&O  are  ocGiqpi^d  by  the  viQ«yarda<  Letfitid^  whkb 
«r  tweJ9i^«£ve  miks  ofiaier  the  aea*.  qotttwn^ASN) 
fums^  Th0  vineyvfk  of  CbateaurMargAW  we  mil 
0i9i»tinfioii»»  biA  aie  intoimixed  wi&  odior  viQcgrwdis^ 
fRihifi^  «(f  ^ou  wditab{»  by  mp^e  thaa  ottMihndi 
;Tli«ifiaitt  of  Laloiiiis  leas  «>Llep«ve» .  ani  pBodnooi 
tes  than  the  oth«r  two  &bI  growths*  Tho  mM 
«a{l4d  tftfi^  Brian  ia  alao  a  fixBt^somtK  wdndbi* 
Al  kaaihaa  hitharto  ninlfied»  nciih  d)e  ibst)  gn^iiba 
^tf  Al9do« ;  but  I  waa  infoiwed  Aat,  it  Jm  liitely 
jdbf^ued  in  putdic  estimatipQ^  sseA  cooirqmgrtty  in 
dfimand* 
]..  Ib»  produce  of  the  yineywds  of  ChateaiKMhri* 

giusL  omoiHits  <io  about  one  btHuhod  aipd  fi%ton»»i>> 
Of  hogdieada  to  the  ton* 
.  The  pnoduce  of  the  Lii&te  vme^rard  anoiwitii  ^ 
jibttiit}  one  hundred  mi  tmn^  lena,  Tbia  weywd 
ia  Mkbnr  laore  prodactive  tbaa  the  Chaleau-rMaiy 
^inasif  ithieh  is  conaifienUy  laigm 
f  lite  jpnduoeof  tbel^aileivrviiiejBHdinayb^yHtt 
jatiflkbout  one  hundred  and  twettty  tana  alaq. 

Of  Haut  Briouy  the  vineymda  produQefiom  mSqf 
to  eighty  tons. 

The  price  of  these  fint  grovtfas  may  be  stated  to 
b^  ppon  an  average  of  ten  years,  from  32^  to  632. ; 
ai^  Uiere  is  a  deference  of  4/.  between  every  two 
growths  ;  u  e.  a  first  growth  is  4/.  higher  in  price 
than  a  second  growth,  and  a  second  growth  4&  higher 
i^Mn  a  third  growth,  &c.  This  rule  is  invariable^ 
jHhUover  .the  pri<»»  oa^y  be ;  beeeuse  the  elai»iSQej^ion 
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into  first,  «econdy  third  and  (ourA  growdis, .  ooa«< 
tinues  always  the  same. 

From  this  statementy  which  may  be  considered 
perfectly  authentic,  since  it  was  received  by  me  from 
the  house  of  GuesUery  Barton  Sf  Co,  at  Bour- 
deaux,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  produce  of  the 
first  growths  of  claret,  Chateau-Marganx,  Lafitte, 
Latour,  and  Haut  Brion,  is  no  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  hogsheads ;  from  which  I  leave  the  reader 
to  infer,  how  much  of  the  daret  drank  in  England  is 
first  growth.  But  although  the  first  growths  cie 
limited  in  quantity,  there  is  no  want  of  the  inferior 
growths ;  for  die  whole  amount  of  the  produce  of 
Medoc  of  all  growths,  is  estimated  at  no  less  ^lan 
thirty-two  thousand  tons.  Now  that  the  ^hcy  of 
the  Government  has  equalized  the  duties  v^n  wines, 
it  is  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  the  importation  of 
clarets  will  be  greatly  increased ;  and  perhiqps  it  is 
not  too  uncharitable  to  suppose,  that  second  growUis 
will  be  passed  as  first  growths,  third  growths  as  se- 
cond growths,  fourth  growths  as  third  growths,  and 
so  on.  I  think,  thowre,  I  may  not  be  coounimi- 
eating  a  piece  of  information  altc^ether  without  its 
utility,  if  I  present  here  the  recognised  dassification 
of  diurets  of  the  first  four  growths,  together  with 
their  estimated  produce. 

FIRST  GROWTHS. 

Chateau  Margaux         -         from  140  to  160  tons. 

Chateau  Lafitte  -  -  120 . 

Chateau  Latour  -  -  120 ^ 

Haut  Brion      -  -  -  60  -  80      ' 

•    These  axe  the  four  first  qualities^  a;|^d  axe  -kooivp 
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imder  thBse  names ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  growths,  are  also  pro- 
duced from  the.  same  estate  as  that  which  produces 
the  Cfaateau-Margaux  and  the  Lafitte ;  so  that  a 
wine  being  the  produce  of  Margaux,  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  wine  of  a  first  quality. 

SECOND  GROWTHS. 

Brane  Mouton  - .         from  120  to  140  tons; 

K. — This  wine  is  produced  on 
the  same  estate  as  the  Lafitte. 

Rauzan  -  -  from  75  to  95 

V 

N.-^-This  wine  is  produced  at 
Margaux. 

Xiascombes,  also  from  Margaux,  from  25  to  S5 
Durefont,  also  from  Margaux,  18  -  24 

Gorse         -         -         -  .  40  ~  50        . 

Leoville      -         -         -         -         I45  _  iqq 

K.— -This  is  the  best  of  the  class 
of  St  Jolien,  a  wine  well 
known  in  England,  and  of 
which  there  are  second,  third, 
and  fburdi  growths. 

Gruau,  also  a  St  Julien         -         120  to  150 

THIRD  GROWTHS. 

PickoiP<— Longueville  from  100  to  120 

N.— This  wine  is  produced  on 
the  same  estate  as  the  Latour. 

Cos-Destoumel  -  -        60  -  70 

Bergeron  (a  St  Julien)  -         85-45 


Branes  AibmMrt  (8t  Jti^eii)  IM  to  lilOKiaK 

Kitwm  -  -  -  60  ^  7a 

Gmml  de  Cimaak      *        -  dO  -  25 

Mfelescet  (of  Mttgats)  -  10  ^  15^ 

B«Lo^{of  Ma^aos:)         «  K)  --  15 

FOURTH  GROWTHS. 

Gisoouxs        •         •         .        from  40  to  60 

St  Ficm  (St  Jiilieii)  -^  50-70 

Duluc  (St  Julien)         -        -    .      80  *  90 

Maiidavit'\  -         •         •         60-90 

§  TheK  three  are  produced  on 
V     tba  Lafitte  estate. 

Canet      I  -        -        -       150  -  2f00 

Dinac      ^  -         -         -        70-80 

Lapaloniel  -         •        -         25—55 


sdoniel 

lofMatgat 

riere  ) 


Ferrieic  )  -  *  -         10—15 

Tronqnoy  -  -  -          80-100 

PuQuse         •«        -  -         -.80-00 

Poujet         -  -  -  -         20-25 

Determe       -  -  -  -         18-20 

Boyd           -  -  -  -        40-50 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  aittoant  (jf  tiM  first 
growth  is  450  tons ;  of  the  second  giowth,  BOfi 
tons ;  of  the  third  growth,  326  tons ;  and'  of  the 
fourth  growth  823  tons,  taking  £tte  mean  prodaoe. 
It  will  also  be  seen,  that  the  wines  of  St  Julien  fbrni 
a  considemble  paxt  at  this  produce^  and  are  HotA' 
buted  over  all  the  three  latter  growths.  Hie  nsme 
of  St  Julien,  therefore^  is  bjh  imperleol  indn  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  wine. 

The  wme  df  St  Bmilion,* a  well-known  wme  in 
England,  snd  generafiy  con^dercfd  «  elare^  is  not  a 


mie  <if  HtfJBdoe,  -irfid  nnks  ki  qtMiiity  ifMi  the  fattrth 
growths  «bo9«  «iimAM«ted*  The  ^wincB  caHdl  Si 
fitiftlioii  mftei  n»  fevrer  th«n  tt^Ite  IdfMlB  i  4itid  k 
is  cmfijj^ttted,  that  tha%  is  erpofted  from  Botirdeaint 
MO  less  th&n  two  thousuid  fiv>e  hundMd  tens  unclev 
the  denomination  of  St  Emilion.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  greater  t)roportion  of  the  clarets 
drank  in  England  are  the  different  wines  of  St  Emi- 
lioQ.  St  Emilion  may  be  easily  distinguished  fix»m 
the  wides  of  Medoc,  by  the  absence  of  the  iouquety 
and  also  by  its  more  headtf  taste. 

In  good  seasons,  nine-tenth  parts  of  all  the  first 
growths  are  exported  to  Englaaa ;  the  rest  to  Hol- 
land arid  the  Northern  ports.  In  indifferent  sewons, 
these  lere  exported  to  Holland  chiefly ;  and,  in  bad 
ifteaSonsy  they  are'  consumed  in  France.  The  first 
^owths  are  not  exported,  to  Englaiid  in  any  other 
tkkBSi  in  ^ood  years,  because  it  is  more  important  to 
tnakitain  the  character  of  these  wines  in  England^ 
than,  by  throwing  bad  wine  into  the  market  as  first 
^Qwths,  to  realize  a  passing  advantage.  This  dis- 
iidbtiticni  of  the  first  growths  according  to  the  season 
is  so  well  understood,  that  the  proprietor  of  a  seco^d 
>wth  (la  Kose)  hoists,  upon  a  tower  that  overlooks 
estate^  an  English  flag  in*  good  years,  a  Dutch 
tag  m  middling  yeaops^  sid  «  Fiendi  fiag  in  bad 
years.  The  rScolte  is  always  made  between  the  1st 
and  d^Qth  of  September ;  and  the  wine  is  usually  kept 
thjn^e  or  four  years  before  it  is  sestt  to  Eoglaiia. 
VutH  this  time  has  elapsed,  the  -first  growths  df  the 
irines  of  Medoc  afe  not  considered  fit  for  export* 
;atioai* 


'♦ 


Choice  claret  is  one  of  ^  tHne-dxinkei^B  chief  Inxuriea^ 
liuTCb  l^iTe  the  readkr  some  idea  of  its  cost,  we  lubjom  tho 
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Some  *of  tike  wines  of  Bourdeaux  are  itn]^^  bj^  a 
voyage ;  but  not  the  first  growths  of  claret  These, 
when  exported  to  America  or  India,  are  prepared  for 
the  voyage,  by  the  addition  of  the  wines  of  Queyries 
and  Mont-Frenand.     But  the  best  clarets  are  drank 

follofwing  accurate  infbrmatum  regarding  the  expenses  atfeod- 
ing  ibe  importation  of  genuine  firet'growth  wine  into  diiscosD- 
try,  and  ^  price  at  which  the  wine- merchant  can,  with,  a 
fidr  profit,  afford  to  sell  it  to  his  consumers.  This  information 
is  from  a  valuable  little  treatise  on  the  Wines  of  Bourdeanx,  by 
M.  Pagnierre,  a  retired  wine-broker  resident  in  ihat  city  :«^ 

Average  price  charged,  by  the  first  houses  at  Bour- 
deaux p.  hogshead,  for  first-growtii  wine  of  a 
prime  vintage  •  •  .  L.50    0    0 

Insoranee  and  froght   -      *  .  .  .  1^6 

landing  diarges  .  .  .  .026 

Duty  at  7s.  dd.  per  gallon  .  .  16  13    6 

Bottles,  corks,  wax,  &c.  .  .  .       4  19    0 


L.7d    3    $ 

Interest,  expense  of  premises^  Ice.  to  time  of 

sal^  8|  per  cent  .  .  *         6     4    i 

L.7d    7  10 

This  sum  (equal  to  about  L.d,  IDs.  6d.  per  dos.)  is^  tbei^ 
what  the  wine  actually  costs  the  importer  before  he  can  faring 
it  to  market ;  but,  as  he  must  have  a  profit  on  his  business,  ^ 
should  get  something  more  than  this,  even  when  the  wine  is 
sold  immediately ;  «nd  if  he  keeps  it,  to  acquire  age^  he  must, 
besides,  be  paid  for  his  risk,  and  the  locking  up  of  his  capital^ 
as  well  as  aU  the  other  chai^pes  a&cting  his  business. 

If  what  is  here  stated  be  just — and  we  think  it  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  otherwise— it  must  be  a  mere,  delusion  in  any  per- 
son in  this  country  to  suppose,  he  can  get  first-growth  wine  of 
a  fine  vintage  below  the  rate  current  among  respectable  mer- 
chants. It  is  true,  that,  at  this  moment,  we  may  purchase  it 
Bourdeaux  from  some  shipping  houses,  warranted  ChaUitx 
Margaux  vintage  1825,  at  1000  francs  per  hogshead;  but  b 
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in  tbe  gnatest  perfection  in  countries  the  least  dis- 
tant ix>m  t&eir  native  soil.  Other  wines  of  Bour- 
deaux-«-of  which  I  shall  immediately  say  a  few 
ivords — intended  solely  for  export  to  distant  coun- 
tries, are  improved  by  the  voyage,  and  acquire  a 
greater  delicacy  and  lightness ;  but  these  never  equal 
tke  wmes  of  Medoc. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose,  that  the  first  ^xmths  of 
claret.  Imported  for  the  English  market,  are  com* 
pound  wines.  Generally  speaking,  the  best  darets 
are  puie  wines.  It  is  oaly  inferior  wines  that  are 
mixed,  in  order  to  give  them  strength  and  colour. 
But  I  have  said  already,'  that,  unless  in  the  best  sea- 
8GI18,  first  growths  are  not  imported  into  England  as 
&st  growths ;  and  these  are  never  mixed  with  any 
olher  wkie.  With  respect  to  the  belief  that  clarets 
tite  bnoidied,  this  is  not  generally  the  case;  and 
when  brandy  is  added  to  the  wines  of  Medoc,  it  is 
added  in  very  small  quantities.  Some  proprietors 
put  one  hogi^ead  of  brandy  to  twenty  tons  of  wine 
--■^an  eightieth  part.  Whether  brandy  be,  or  be  not 
added  to  clarets,  depends  entirely  upon  the  order 
received  by  the  exporter  t  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
invaiiaUe  rule,  that,  if  an  order  fix>m  England  be  sent 
to  any  of  the  exporters  of  the  first  growths,  merely 
requesting  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  growths, 
wmtout  any  other  direction,  the  wine  is,  in  that 
caiie,  sent  in  its  pure  state,  without,  the  addition  of 
any  brandy.     I  have  nothing  more  to  add  of  the 

k  IB  petfecfcly  well  known,  that  the  whole  produce  of  that  estate 
waa  aold  inunediately  after  the  vintage  at  very  nearly  that  price, 
and  that,  after  nearly  three  years  keeping,  1000  francs  is  a  fair 
pcTce  for  good  third-growth  wine,  we  may  judge  what  degree  of 
eonfidenee  can  he  had  in  such  warranters  and  their  warranty. 

^     VOL.  II*  Q  • 
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first  growths  of  the  wines  of  Medoe.  But  to  these 
1  have  to  add  the  HatU  Brion,  which  is  generally 
understood  to  rank  with  the  second  and  third  growths 
of  the  wines  of  Medoc.  This  is  a  red  Vin  de 
Graves ;  it  has  less  bouquet  than  the  winea  of  Me« 
doc ;  it  has  somewhat  more  colour,  and  more  body ; 
and,  after  being  kept  six  or  eight  years  in  wood,  is 
scarcely  to  be  distingiushed  £rom  the  other  first 
growths.  But  Haut  Brion  has  somewhat  dediaed 
in  public  opinion.  One  or  other  of  the  accidental 
causes  which  influence  the  quality  of  wines^  has 
probably  sent  into  the  market,  as  a  first  or  second 
growth,  a  wine  that  ought,  for  the  reputation  of  Ae 
vineyard,  to  have  been  consumed  at  home.  Cooh 
plaints  have  been  made  by  consumers  to  the  faoaie 
merchants :  less  has  in  consequence  been  ordeied ; 
and  when  the  demand  begins  in  this  way  to  fall  ofl^ 
the  vineyards  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  The  demaild 
being  less,  the  price  is  not  high  enough  to  xepoy 
the  cares  of  cultivation ;  and  the  wine  continues  to 
decline  in  estimation,  until  it  &lls  altogether  into 
a  secondary  rank.  There  are  various  qualities  of 
Haut  Brion.  The  first  growth  is  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  vineyard* 

St  Emilion,  I  have  already  mentioned,  as  a  wine 
largely  imported  into  England,  under  the  generic 
name  of  Claret ;  bat  for  which,  the  consumer  ou^t 
to  pay  a  much  lower  price  than  for  the  fiiiit  or  se* 
cond  growths  of  the  wines  of  Medoc  But  there  is 
also  another  wine  which  finds  its  way,  and  is  now 
likely  to  find  its  way  still  more  largely  into  the  Eiig^ 
lish  market,  as  a  claret.  This  is  the  wine  of  Baurgt 
called  Bourgais.  The  produce  of  the  vineyards  of 
Bourg  is  large,  amounting  to  no  less  thaa  OfjiA 
hundred  tons^  and  this  produce  will  no  dovJArgo 
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'&r  towards-  supplying  the  increasing  demand  ht 
Frenck  wines'  in  England. 

'Bttt  the  wines  whieh  I  have  mentioned  fonn  hut 
a  i^ery  small  part  of  the  wines  of  Bourdeaux.  The 
other  wines  are,  the  Vms  de  CStes,  and  the  Vins 
de  Pcdus^  The  former  of  these  are  cultivated  upon 
the  heights  which  lie  upon  the  right  hank  of  the 
Garonne,  and  are  considered  rather  in  the  light  of 
good  mn  ordinaire,  than  as  mns  Jlns,  for  export. 
A'  great  proportion  of  these  wines  is"'  exponed  to 
Holland  and  the  Baltic ;  hut  some  himdreds  of  hogs«>' 
heads  are  also  entered  for  England.  The  wines  of 
Pnhis  are  grown  still  more  extensively.  •  The  vine* 
yaxds- which  produce  these,  lie  upon  the  fertile  low 
laads  that  are  found'  on  the  hanks  of  the  Garonne* 
and  the  Dordogne.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  soil 
hest  suited  to  the  vine,  which  finds  a  stony  and 
rooky  soil  more  congenial  than  rich  land.  The 
wines  of  Pa^z^  are  exported  in  large  quantities  tO' 
distant  countries,  and  require  hoth  age  and  a  voy- 
age. The  produce  of  these  vineyards  is  very  great. 
The  vins  de  CStes,  and  the  vins  de  Palus,  toge- 
ther, reach  16,000  tons ;  about  one-third  part  of 
which  qusmtity  is  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The 
price  of  these  wines  ranges  from*  200  to  400  francs, 
but  'the  average  may  be  stated  at  260  francs. 

Ihis  notice  upon  the  wines  of  Bourdeaux  has 
heea  somewhat  extended ;  but  at  a  time  when  the 
new  scale  of  duties  wiH  not  only  lead  to  a  demand, 
but  probably  even  to  a  taste,  for  the  wines  of  France, 
theflketch  I  have  given  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
Most  persons  are  desirous  of  being  thought  to  know 
somediing  of  wines- ;  and  yet,  this  knowledge  cannot 
bet&therwtse  than  very  limited.  To  be  a  connoisseur 
in  irmts^  and  to  have  a  knowledge  of  wines,,  are 
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two  things  very  diffecmt.  The  fbnno:  is  to  be  ac- 
quired by  experience  alone ;  the  latter  only  l^  in* 
quiry ;  and,  tor  my  part»  I  canaoi  bat  think,  that  it 
iiidds  something  to  the  seat  of  a  ^aaa  of  CkateBm- 
Margauxy  to  kAow  a  Utde  d  its  history.  Al- 
though not,  perhaps,  perfecdy  in  pkiee  hete,  yet  as 
I  am  upon  the  subject  of  wiBfis,  and  for  the  foaton 
also  which  I  have  aheady  given  why  there  may  be, 
at  present,  more  interest  upon  the  sai^ect  than  usual, 
I  will  add  a  very  sii^t  notke  respecting  the  ivines 
of  Fiance  in  generaL 

Four  districts  in  France  partake  the  reputation  of 
producing  the  most  loiowned  and  most  valuaUe 
wines — Buigundy,  the  Borddau^  Dauphiny,  ;nid 
ChanqMgne ;  and  all  these  four  classes  of  wines  dif- 
fer essentially  in  their  diaracter.  The  wines  of 
Burgundy  are  the  most  esteemed  in  France  and  in 
Germany ;  the  wines  of  BourdeaEinc  are  most  tisteon- 
ed  in  England.  All  these  wines  are  divided  into 
dasses;  and  the  followii^  is  the  dassifioation  of 
Buigundy. 

FIRST  CLASS  OF  BUBGUNDT — ^AXX  FHOM  XBM 

c6te  if  OB* 

La  Romance  ContL.  Le  MnaignL 

Le  Chambertin.  Jjt  Cloe  da  Tan. 

Le  -Richebouig*  Les  Bonnea-Maaes. 

Le  Clos  Vaugeot.  Le  Ck»8  la  Bodl^ 

La  Romance  de  St  Yivaat.  Les  V^ioilles. 

La  Tache.  Le  Gk>s  Mov^>t. 

Le  Clos  St  George's.  Le  Clos  St  Jaaa. 

La  Penieie. 

N— Another  St  Geoige*i.     Hie  St  Geaige  bok 
known,  k  a  wine  cf  Proveno^ 

Le  Clos  de  Pr4mean. 
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Moat  of  tkefle  wines  srow  in  very  snuill  quanti- 
lic8*.  The  first  growths,  indeed,  are  rarely  met  with, 
CKisqiting  at  ropdy  or  highly  illustrious  tables. 

SaCONB  ChAAS  OF  ByAGUNDIES. 


Corton* 

Voane. 

Kuits. 

Savigny. 

Meursaolt  (fiom  the  Cdl6  d'Or.) 

Olivotes. 

Vohifly. 
Pomard. 

Pitoy. 
Perridre. 

'Beaome. 

Pn6atac« 

Ohambofie. 

-  La  Chaiiiette. 

Mozey. 

Mignenne. 
Chodas. 

.The  first  six  of  these  are  the  Burgundies  most 
ftoowMmly  met  with ;  and  these  second  growths,  it 
is  said,  bear  eiportatioQ  better  than  the  fij^t  growths. 
.HiIImbIo^  but  a  liniited  quantity  of  Burgundy  has 
l)een  exported  into  England ;  partly  because,  firom 
the  longer  inland  carriage)  it  is  more  expensive  than 
BourdtMizx—- >part)y  because  it  has  been  thought  to 
bear  transport  worse-— and  partly  because  the  taste 
of  the  Flench  inclining  more  in  nvour  of  Burgundy 
theft  Ae  wines  of  Bourdeaux,  there  is  a  larger  de- 
naad  far  it  at  home.  Tlxere  can  be  little  doubt, 
httenver,  that  if  the  removal  of  the  duties  shall 
tempt  ike  ptondeton  of  Burgundies  to  try  the  £ng- 
liA  mailKt,  toe  demand  for  claret  will  sufier  a  con- 
flidsmUe  diminution. 

The  French  look  upon  it  ahnost  as  a  hetesjr,  to 
deny  to  Biagttsidy  the  pre-eminence  in  wmes ; 
end  aooordii^,  the  ancient  title  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  was  Princes  des  Bons  Vins.  The  i2or 
wumis  Cm^  idu«b  sfe^itds  el  |1^  hei4  9f  ^^  Vift  of 
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first-growths,  has  scarcely,  if  ever,  foand  its  iifttf-mto 
England.  The  vineyard  from  which  it  is*  produced 
does  not  exceed  seven  English  acred  in  extent.  The 
Clos  Vaugeot  was  at  one  time  the  rival  of  the  Ro" 
manSe  Conti,  and  as  much  as  twelve  fradcs  per  bot- 
tle has  been  obtained  for  it  by  the  grower;  but  ilis 
how  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  several  of  the  other 
first  growths. 

The  only  first  growth  of  the  wine  of  Dauphiny 
known  in  England,  is  Hermitage — of  which  there 
are  four  kinds,  scarcely  differing  in  quality — MSal, 
Greffieuy  Bessac,  ,Beaume  en  Raucoule,  The 
quantity  of  these  wines  is  extremely  small ;  but,  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  the 
adjoining  vineyards  contribute  towards  the  demand. 

The  second  growths  of  the  wine  <st  Dauphiny  *are 
"Tain  FEtoile,  Drome.     St  Peratfy  an  exo^ent 
white  wine,  is  also  a  wine  of  Dauphiny. 

Champagne  admits  the  simple  classifioatiofi  of 

'river  wines  and  mountain  vrines ;   Vins  de  la  Ri" 

viire  de  Mame,  and  idns  de  la  Montagnr-dt 

Reims.     The  former  are  white,  the  latter  red.    Sil* 

'  lery  is  the  most  in  £ivour  among  the  wines  of  Cham^ 

pagne,  and  takes  its  name  fit>m  the  property  of  the 

Marquis  of  SiUery,  where  the  vineyards  be.  Annng 

the  red  Champagnes,  St  Thierry  is  the  most'«s* 

teemed,  and  is  said  to  unite  the  aroma  of  the  Bur* 

gundy  with  the  lightness  of  Chan^pagne.     Tte  «oil 

of  the  Champagne  vineyards  is  an  upper  stoitom  di 

marl,  and  a  substratum  of  chaflc.     OwmpagDe  <£ 

the  best  quality  will  preserve  its  exc^enee  twta^ 

^ears,  provided  it  be  kept  in  a  proper  •  tempei  aime» 

which  in  the  cellars  of  Epemoy,  ii  idways  rsaastum* 

.edat  64^  '  .         •     "." 

'    The  foHowing  is  the  prooess  of  tfa^vtfihifiMtiM 
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of  white  sparkling  Charapagne.  The  grimes  axe 
incloed  with  great  care,  the  shriveled  or  unripe  be- 
tB'g  rejected.  They  are  gathered  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  dew  is  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
&€t,  that  if  ^e  weather  be  hazy  during  the  time  of 
the  vintage,  the  produce  of  the  fermentation  is  in* 
<nreased.  The  grapes  are  then  pressed.  The  wine 
that  is  produced  by  this  first  operation  is  called  vin 
d*elite*  When  the  edges  of  the  must  have  been  cut 
and  turned  into  the  middle,  a  second  pressing  takes 
place^  from  which  is  produced  the  vin  de  taiUe,  The 
liquor  is  collected  in  vats,  from  which  it  is  removed 
the  following  day  into  puncheons  which  have  been 
sulphured.  There  the  miLst  remains  till  towards  the 
end  of  December,  by  which  time  it  has  become  clear. 
It  is  then  raked  and  fined  with  isinglass,  and  six 
wedcs  afterwards,  it  is  raked  and  fined  a  second  time. 
In  the  month  of  March  it  is  bottled.  Six  weeks  af- 
ter it  is  put  in  bottle,  it  becomes  brisk ;  and  so  pow« 
ei^  is  the  fermentation,  that  considerable  loss  it 
sustained  by  the  bursting  of  bottles.  The  loss  up- 
on  the  various  operations,  -occasions  a  total  loss  of 
nbout  25  per  cent.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  manufistcturing  of  white  and  pink  Champagne 
€on»sfts  in  the  grapes  for  the  latter  being  fivt  dight« 
ly  trodden,  and  the  fermentation  being  allowed  to 
commence  before  they  are  pressed,  in  order  that  the 
Solution  of  the  colouring  matter  may  be  fiunlitated. 

"  It  is  well  known,  '*  says  a  popular  writer  upon 
ipines^  '*  that  the  briskness  of  wine  is  the  produce 
^  an  unfinidied  fermentation.  This  quality  is  secure 
ed  by  bottling  at  the  proper  season,  before  fermen- 
ti^ion  is  exhausted ;  smd  if  in  danger  of  excess,  it  is 
restrained  or  diminished  by  racking,  or  decanting, 
fK  sulphuring.     But  it  happens  not  uafrequently^ 
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that  k  fiuls  altogether,  either  from  accident-  m  die 
management^  or  a  bad  season,  from  £iult0  in  ^e 
firuit,  or  fermentation  too  far,  or  a  weak  wine  ex- 
hausting itself  unexpectedly.  In  this  case,  the  ^Re- 
medy is  to  introduce  sugar  into  the  bottles,  as  well 
as  into  the  casks.  In  the  latter  case,  the  feraienia- 
tion  is  renewed,  and  the  wine  becomes  good ;  but  l^ 
introducing  sugar  into  the  bottles^  much  bad  wine  is 
produced.  The  sugar  does  not  reproduce  fermen- 
tation, but  disengages  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  wine. 
The  solid  si^ar  is  corked  up  in  the  bottle,  sO'tbat 
the  disengaged  gas  is  retained  under  the  pressweof 
the  cork^  ready  to  fly  out  whenever  that  is  ronefed. 

The  Ldyonnais  produces  the  well-known  wine 
known  in  England  under  the  name  of  C6te*R6tu 
Of  this  wine  I  have  spoken  in  that  chapter  of  this 
.volume  which  contains  the  Descent  of  the  RboM* 

Three  other  districts  are  also  celebrated  ior  iheir 
wine ; — ^the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon,  whidi  pro- 
duces Coteau  Brule  f  Bearttt  whieh  produces  «Ai- 
rangan  and  Ganf  and  RoussiUonf  ndbich  produces 
Bagnoh  Bud  Cosperon. 

The  following  note  upon  the  general  wine  trade 
of  France,  (which  I  extract  from  ^  the  Wine-driiJc- 
er's  Manual,  "  taken  from  Frendi  and  English  State 
Papers),  vdU  not  be  an  unfit  conclusion  to  this 
diapter :'~ 

The  land  now  under  wine-cukuie  is  estimated  at 
1,728,000  hectares,  (M^^^^OO  acres),  yielding 
40,000,000  hectolitres  (800,000,000  gdlons),  and 
giving  a  vabe  of  600,000,000  francs  (24,000,000/.) 
•  The  general  dutiesyielda  total  pzooioe  of  100  nai^ 
lions,  (L.4,000,000) ;  the  local  or  municipal  dotiBflb 
$H),000>000  francs,  (£.800,000) ;  amoodtin^  to- 
gether, to  a  charge  on  the  entire  produce  of  mom 
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thmi  30  per  ceat.  According  to  M.  Dupin,  the 
'^xpeoae  of  levying  the  indirect  duties  amounts  to 
lhe,e3(orhitant  sum  of  20,800,000  £rancs,  on  a  re* 
veowe  of  138  millions ;  while,  in  England^  the  ex* 
pense  of  collecting  similar  duties  does  not  exceed 
7  imllions  in  138. 

The  duties  to  which  the  wines,  white  or  red,  are 
subject  in  various  countries,  are  as  follow : — 

in  Sweden,  400  francs  the  pipe;  in  Norway, 
j{00  fianos ;  in  Prussia,  520  £ranc8 ;  in  Russia,  750 
fimios;  in  England  (previous  to  the  alteration  of 
duties),  1200  fiancs;  in  the  United  States,  189 
JlmwOf  90  centimes* 

.  Previous  to  1789,  the  annual  exportation  of 
m^es  from  Bourdeaux  amounted  to  about  100,000 
^pes.  But  the  trade  has .  greatly  diminished  since 
ibAtipefiod.  The  following  is  the  amount  of  the 
annual  exportations  since  1819,  as  stated  in  a  peti- 
tion of  the  wine-growers  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu* 
lies,  in  the  spring  of  1828. 


npss. 


1820 

61,110 

1821 

.      .   62,224 

1822 

39,955 

1823 

»   .  51,529 

1824 

39,625 

1825 

.   •  46,314 

1826 

48,464 

18«7 

•   .  54,492 

.<:  The  doemaenta  laid  before  the  Chambers  b^ 
idle  Ministry,  state  the  average  vahie  of  the  thcee 
ffem^  1787-8-9,  at  32,000^000  franes,  wine ;  and 
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17,000,000  franco,  brandy :  the  mean  value  of  the 
exportation  for  1825--6>7,  at  48,000,000  fraoics  in 
wine,  and  20,000,000  francs  in  brandy.    In  Fraace» 

Seat  complaints  have,  therefore,  been  made  within 
e  last  two  years  of  the  languishing  and  depressed 
state  of  the  wine-trade ;  and  the  investigalicm  of  its 
actual  condition  has  occupied  much  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  French  government,  A  questkm 
has  been  raised,  whether  the  high  duties  imposed 
on  French  wines  in  foreign  countries,  have  brought 
about  this  stagnation  and  want  of  demand  now  ex* 
perienced  ?  And  it  has  been  shown,  that,  with  th9 
exception  of  England,  the  foreign  tariffs- cannot  have 
contributed  much  to  this  effect.  The  remedy  sug* 
gested,  and,  indeed,  the  only  probable  one,  is  the 
reduction  of  the  internal  duties.  The  wine<^rowei9 
suffer  grievously,  not  only  from  the  pressure  of  the 
government  taxes,  or  droits  generaux,  but  also  from 
the  duty  which  wine  pays  on  entering  the  barrier  of 
a  town,  and  from  which  no  drawback  is  allowed,  on 
its  exit.  Tliese  town-dues  are  very  arbitrary,  and 
in  some  places  so  excessive,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  French  wines  dearer  at  home  than 
in  other  European  countries.-  The  octroi  of  PariiS 
is  21  francs  (i7s.  6d.)  per  hectolitre,  although  the 
quarter  part  of  the  wine  consumed  is  not  worth  more 
than  15  francs  (12s.  6d.)  the  hectolitre ;  and  it  is  a 
strange  anomaly,  that  those  who  wish  to  get  wine 
at  a  moderate  price,  cannot  do  it  without  stepping 
outside  of  one  of  the  barriers  of  Paris. 

We  have  stated  six  hundred  millions  of  francs  t9 
be  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  wine  in  France* 
Of  this,  one  hundred  millions  are  exacted  by  ^ 
droUs  genirauxy  and  twenty  millions  more  by  ti^ 
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4)etroi9  mlaking  a  total  taxation  of  one-fifth  part  of 
tlie  whole.  Tlie  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  have 
repeatedly  petitioned  for  liheration  from  these  re- 
strictions ;  and  in  every  case  where  relief  has  heen 
granted,  the  increase  of  consumption  has  surpassed 
expectation.  At  Bourdeaux,  where  the  duty  is  one- 
half  less  than  in  Paris,  twice  as  much  wine  is  con- 
sumed, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
as  in  the  French  metropolis.  " 

The  consumption  of  French  wines  in  France  has 
very  naturally  increased  with  the  increase  of  natural 
wealth.  In  1821,  the  quantity  retailed,  and,  of 
course,  chiefly  consumed  by  the  lower  classes,  scarce- 
ly amounted  to  12,900,000  hectolitres  (25  gallons 
per  hectolitre)  ;  m  1826,  it  exceeded  14,400,000. 
The  quantity  sold  wholesale  exhibits  a  still  more 
stron^y  marked  produce;  in  1818,  it  was  2,665,948 
hectolitres  ;  in  1826,  it  amounted  to  3,973,486. 

The  quantity  of  French  wine  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the 
year  ending  January  1829,  amounted  to  475,374 
gallons ;  the  amount  of  duty  paid  reached  L.  172,000, 
12s.  6d. ;  and  the  quantity  remaining  in  bond  was 
510,816  gallons. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  no  popular  treatise  on 
wines,  containing  all  that  it  might  be  interesting  to 
know  about  the  most  esteemed  wines  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany.  The  work  of  Mr 
Hoiderson,  besides  being  too  expensive,  is  more  a 
history  of  wines  than  a  treatise  upon  their  points  of 
interest.  The  information  that  would  be  desirable 
could  not  be  obtained,  unless  in  the  different  coun- 
tries where  the  wines  are  produced ;  and  so  ex^n- 
dve  a  journey,  and  inquiries  so  multitudinous,  can- 
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libt  be  exjpected  to  be  undertaken  for  such  a  purposes 
There  is  therefore  little  or  no  likelihood  of  the  world 
being  put  in  possession  of  such  a  treatise  as  I  ha^e 
supposed  might  be  acceptable. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
ITINERARY  OF  THE  LOIRE. 

JNhmtea  tmd  iU  JEnmront-'^miTney  to  Sattmur^  State  of  the 
French  Peaeantry — Aneemnis  and  its  charming  Scenery 'm. 
Scenery  of  Sretagne  "^Ingrande  — Angers — The  Castle 
and  its  History — JEnvirons^^A  Grape  Die^^Saumur-^ 
The  CdsHe  of  Fontevrauld,  and  its  History, 

My  limits  mH  not  pennit  me  to  detail  my  journey 
fk>m  Bourdeaux  to  Nantes,  and  also  from  Nantes 
up  the  Loire  to  Orleans ;  and  as  the  latter  part  of 
this  route  is  the  more  interesting,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  transporting  the  reader  at  once  from  Bour- 
deaux to  Nantes,  there  to  commence  an  itinerary  of 
the  Loire,  which  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  this 
volume.  No  part  of  France  is  so  celebrated  for 
natural  beauty,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  cities 
and  towns  which  lie  alon^  the  route,  as  the  country 
bordering  the  Loire ;  and,  in  order  that  I  might  be 
able  to  devote  some  pages  to  a  sketch  of  this  route, 
I  have  curtailed  considerably  mv  description  of  Bour* 
deaux  and  its  environs.  1  lefr  Bourdeaux  en  dilu 
gencCy  and  arrived  in  due  time  at  Nantes. 

Nantes,  even  to  one  arriving  in  it  from  Bour- 
deaux, is  a  noble  city ;  and  its  situation  can  scarcely 
be  excelled.    It  stands  upon  the  slopes  and  summit 
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of  a  gentle  bill,  half  encircled  by  the  Loire,  whieh 
is  broad,  clear,  and  tolerably  rapid ;  and  its  beauty 
is  greatly  increased  by  several  islets  which  dot  the 
river  exactly  opposite  to  the  town,  and  which  are 
covered  with  pretty  country-houses  and  gardens. 
The  Loire  is  extremely  shallow,  where  it  flows  past 
Nantes  ;  which,  although  rather  adding  to  its  beauty 
than  otherwise,  from  tbe  greater  r^idity  and  dear* 
ness  created  by  the  sliallows,  is  very  detrimental  to 
its  commerce.  No  vessel  of  burden  can  ascend  the 
river  to  the  city,  but  is  obliged  to  unload  its  cargo 
nine  leagues  distant ;  and  the  cargo  is  brought  up 
4he  river  in  boats.  There  is  a  magnificent  ^Q^ 
-along  the  river-side  ;  but  I  saw  little  appearance  of 
trade. 

Nantes  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bretagne ;  and,  upon  a  hill  to  the  east  of  the  city, 
atands  the  castle  of  thege  Princes.  This  castle  waft 
built  in  the  begiuning  of  the  eleventh  century ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Mercosur,  who,  during  the  vrairs  of  &• 
X<eague  in  the  sixteenth  century,  made  himself  so* 
vereign  of  this  province,  made  many  additions  U>iu 
The  castle  is  sdll  in  excellent  preservation  (  for,  al* 
though  it  must  have  .yielded  to  the.  influence  of  nine 
hundred  years,  the  repairs  which  have  from  jdme  to 
time  become  necessary,  have  been  m^  in  the  oo* 
ginal  style  of  the  building,  so  that  there  cannot  ejust 
a  more  perfect  ^ciipen  of  the  architectiBre  ot  these 
times,  than  is  seen  in  the  Castle  of  Nantes.  I  spent 
one  whole  day  in  this  casde  and  in  it&  preoinGft^ 
and  was  pleased  with  all  that  I  saw.  The  recotteo- 
tions  awakened  in  the  contemplation  of  feudal  ea»« 
ties,  .arp  more  stirring,  and  to  .me  more.agreeiihk^ 
than  those  which  are  forced  .upon  us  amid  the-.ittiat 
of  monasteiieis  and  abbeys.    It  is  tijue,  .that  tbfi iii4 
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habitoita  of  these  castles  were  generally  robliers— ^ 
that  their  lives  were  rude  and  la^^ess — and  that  the 
seenes  which  their  walls  have  witnessed,  have  most 
g^eraUy  been  scenes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  But 
in  all  this,  and  in  the  vices  which  dung  to  the  ieu<* 
dal' lords  and  their  followers/ there  is  something  more 
stirring— «ven  more  noble  than  in  the  vices  that, 
within  a  convent's  walk,  are  forced  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  hypocrisy.  In  the  chapel  of  this  castle,  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Bretagne,  gave  her  hand  to  Louis  XIL 
in  the  year  1499,  by  which  marriage  this  province 
was  secured  to  the  French  crown.  Almost  every 
chamber  has  its  story — among  others,  I  saw  the 
chaimber  in  which  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  was  con- 
fined,  and  £rom  which  he  escaped  by  means  of  a 
rope,  which  lowered  him  into  a  boat  on  the  Loire. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  castle  is  fine  and 
extensive,  commanding  a  great  part  of  the  province 
of  Bretagne,  the  fine  reach  of  the  Loire  above,  and 
its  'descent  towards  the  sea. 

In  the  Eglise  des  Cannes^  there  is  a  splendidl 
monument  raised  by  the  filial  duty  of  Anne  of  Bre- 
tagne^  Queen  of  France,  to  the  memory  of  her  fiither 
Francis  the  Second,  the  last  Duke  of  Bretagne.  The 
monument  is  the  work  of  Michael  Columb,  and 
does  great  honour  to  his  genius.  The  heart  of  this 
duti^  daughter  is  deposited  in  this  vault  in  a  gold 
box*  There  is  a  curious  inscription  on  the  tomb. 
It  states,  that  Francis,  not  being  blessed  with  issue 
by.  his  first  wife,  and  despairing,  •  after  seven  years  of 
wedded  life,  of  having  his  vd^es  realized,  made  a 
vow  to  the  Vffgin,'  that  if  her  power  or  intercession 
shobid  procure  a  child  for  him,  he  would  dedicate  to 
her  lanunage  of  gold  as  heavy  as  himsel£  So  mag- 
oifiiceiit.  aa  ofiering  in  revemon  had  its  influence 
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vpaa  me  Ybfpay  who  bksnd  2i]»prsyer;:ittdrdM 
Dukft  did  not  neglect  the  pcdbnnanoe  of  iw  ynms 
But  sometime  afisrwandsy  he  £iigDt  hk  ob^gadboe 
to  hiB-bene&ctor— 4ie  had  need  <^  money,  andvriM 
ed  dofini  the  image* 

Nantes  is  a  very  anciait  city*  It  is  the  Cmto 
Namnetum  of  Caesar,  and  -was  a  town  of  considers 
able  consequence  nnder  the  Roman  Frefiscts.  :iSM 
vend  Roman  inscriptions  have,  £rom  time  to  tittie^ 
been  found ;  and  thece  is  another  ancient  raeosd 
diat  anests  the  passer  by.  It  is  a  stone  'fisedio  a 
wall,  marking- the  spot  where,  in  the  reign  o£ 
the  Seventh,  GiUes,  Maieehal  de  Retz,  was 
A  story  that. nobody  can  credit  is  told  teflpeoCii^ 
this  affior.  It  is  said,  that  the  crimes  fin*  which  thu 
man .  sufifered  death  were  of  a  naloie  too  faorriUetcf 
be  named ;  and  that  the  trial  of  the  Marecfaal  is  yel 
preserved  sealed,  in  the  archives  of  the  city* 
.  The  environs  of  Nantes  are  Temarkab^  ptrassntj 
particularly  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  4wed  liai 
Erdne.  fine  oak  and  chestnut  woodS'Sfaado  its nw* 
gin;  and  gardens  and  pretty  coontirywhoaaea  an 
thiddy  scattered  around*  'Diere  aie  dso  two'viW 
cient  chateaux  on  ihe  same  route,  witUa  aleagne  «C 
Nantes-;  one  of  them  called  the  Chatesn  de  la  Vefi* 
liere,  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots ;  the. 
other,  once  the  residence  of  Peter  LatidaiB>>  ^& 
viwrite  of  Francis  the  Second.  On  tkos  side  of^liK 
town,  there  is  a  considerdble  quanti^  oi^hmAiia 
vineyBid ;  but  the  wine  produo&d  firom  it  is  tfcon^ 
soar,  and  consequently  bad.  !'>> 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  DcKhyrcfi 
Bretfl^fne  was  the  birtb^plaee  of  Abebsd,  idnnP4^: 
moms  and  misfcKrtnnes  hme  garen  bo  ranch  mafnim 
^  genius  of  ^e  poet  and  the  novelist.  -rlU 
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£nif  leagues  from  Nuites. 

•..  At  Nantes,  I  agun,  and  fer  the  last  time  in  this 
jcitoneyy  resumed  n^  pedestrian  character ;  and  left 
diat  city,  to  walk  up  Uie  Loire,  one  beautifiil  mom** 
ijDg  aixMit  six  o'dock.     The  itinerary  of  the  Loire, 
to  the  traveDer  who  commences  his  journey  from 
NiDtes,  begins  d^htfully ;  and,  after  the  two  hun-^ 
daed  miles -of  diMgence-trnvelling  from  Bourdeaux,  I* 
6k  as  if  I  were  almost  begmning  a  new  existence. 
SofiDioss  and  beauty  are  the  character  of  the  scenery,' 
itUoii  is  chiefly  a  union  of  green  meadows  and  wood- 
ed-failk,  genezally  dothed  to  the  summit,  and  many 
of.  them  adorned  by. the  ruins  of  castles.     I  break- 
bated  at  a  litde.  village,  situated  uponasentle  hill» 
Lought  to  remember  the  name  of  the  village ;  for  I 
sfeiQ  leoolleet  the  flavour  of  some  raspbenies  and  de- 
licious cream,  which,  formed  an  item  in  the  break-;, 
fist,  and  the  pleasant  smile  and  beautiftd  teeth,  and 
neat  coiffure  of  Mademoiselle^  the  daughter  of  the 
honse,.  who  waits  upon  travellers ;  but  I  have  for- 

C;h  the  name  both  of  the  village  and  of  the  au- 
e  /  so  that  no  other  traveller  can  divide  with 
me  the  pleasure  of  diese  recollections. 

» 'All. the  way  from  Nantes  to  Oudon  the  country  is 
popuhms.  This  is  not  the  district  of  lai^  proprie- 
tun  ^— an  orchard  and  a  bit  of  meadowknd  form  an 
ealitte ;  and  the  cottage  of  the  proprietor  peeps  out 
from  among  his  forest^trees.  .  This  is  a  fine  state  of 
thtngs ;  and,  with  a.  tolerably  intimate  knowledge^' 
and  distinct  recollection  of  the  lower  orderein  France, 
£«m  indiiied  to  assert,  that,  upoii  the  whole^  the 
peasantry  of  FranOe  are  the  hf^piest  peasantry  of  any 
QOimtiDr.m  Europe.     Throughout  the  greater  part  of 

*j¥0&..ji.  .....       a 
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dif  Ateti^  afSiirs.  He  reoemsy  indeed,  with  good4 
wfil  th^  bkwiiigB  of'  poti^cal-  fivedom  vAitn  ibiey  ait 
MdMd  to  him^  ind  ttongriftttktes  fahnsfllf  upoft  bs^ 
fti^  leM '  jFVflm^  jf  ,«  bttfe  <  fiuek  >  matlefs  do  not  ooemf 
1^8  mind ;  aiid  if  tbe  question  were^  whe^ier  be 
dteotdd fttteMd' a poUlMal  meeting,  or  iJkedumU 
b^,  fai^wduldsticfeanoiegayinbis  breast,  and  a 
mbon  ill  his  hat^  and  seek&i'  vlQage-grecn. 
^  I  ftMnd  stt' i^petit^- f(Gv>  dtrniec  soonep  than  an 
aluberge  iidierein  to  indulge  it ;  but,  in  this  roote^ 
die  want  of  an  aubeige  need  not  prevent  the  travel- 
kr^om  satisfying  his  Hunger,.  Breads  cheese^  eggs, 
fitzit  and  xnilk,  may  be  had  in  every  cottage ;  and 
hiifi^tf  oottage  ha :is  welcome  to.theaef  Ummeb  . 

llie  whole  of  I  my  walk  thki  evening  >WM;beaiitifiil 
inr'ttie  extmne^.  ^thoiigb'the.riTec  flonredidose  to 
^  road^.  ot  al:;l«a0t'iat.biii\a  very- snail  distaiMft 
fibm-  itjr  it' was,  onhrrviaiUe;  glancing  betweeb:;  tfaa 
tnpes  and  throu^  tnevhedgeai  fo8:a)tfa]dfi  JHik'.of 
wood^  diieiy£riiit«tceea^.lN9cdcarrd  its  bank,,  and  jbo«« 
vtsed  die! niasyaw  nsBadows^.  that  lay.  between:  it  ..attdl 
tWfr toad;;  nnokan.  wooded:  heists  lay;  on.the  bthee 
sidd;  and'sha^  paths,  ibati)  reminded  iiatf  of  ihia 
OngUrii^lidies^  led/from. thecri'ver: up. thf.hills; .of 
iittp  tiie  Ikda*  valleys, .  oy  hfillowt:  iWoldy'  aaumg 

-  TharapproaA  tsocJatoofam  is  deiighlfkiL.  It  is  Aft 
{flar6»tiGfnt>f&>nat^ceii0ry,  AndJieie^asiiioiirSicv^ 
Wooic^  has  muiy  astoyy  aMbaUadtbeeft  laid,  and  maoyr 
a^fiat  cof'jU'cfatBy  beem  done) ; :  and  herei  too.  &iiy  civ« 
AahaawbaenAwKed^  ahd^  sseny  elvea^  .^  thovgb 
rU^.sem  byniectal'eye*!^  haae  fiukedit  .*<  in  uai 
okd^mnilmls'^eara^'tflimce.?  I%erdia:ii0  9ralkl]ke.a. 
finreat-b^.e^^  aupfiet^&c  tiheio  i8>  no 
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atght  in  nature  more  beautiful  than  the  filaiitifjng 
ajinbeams  pouring  among  the  crowded  trunks  of  the 
dmrk  trees,  partially  gilding  the  foliage,  and  chequer- 
ing the  velvet  beneath  with  the  broad  masses  of  li^t 
and  shade.  Sometimes  an  alley,  open  to  die  weist, 
admitted  a  rich  blaze  of  light  that  streamed  through 
the  forest ;  sometimes  I  passed  out  of  the  shade  into 
an  open  glade,  that  seemed  dothed  in  a  garment  of 
light ;  and  sometimes  I  skirted  the  denser  masses,  of 
wood,    . 

Where  not  a  wandering  ray 
CojM  tSiro*  fihe  leafy  labyrinih  find  iti  way. 

All  this  was  impressive  and  delightfuL  I  met  not  a 
single  traveller,  nor  heard  any  sound,  until  aome 
village-sounds  announced  that  I  was  approaching 
Ancennis,  which  I  soon  after  reached ;  and,  look- 
.  ing  about  for  the  sign  of  an  auberge,  I  saw  two  ad- 
jouiing  each  other;  one,  a  pig;  the  other,  a  bow 
and  arrow.  It  is  a  pleasant  speculation  to  consider 
what  kind  of  inn  one  may  chance  to  find  at  the  end 
of  a  journey ;  and  there  is  always^  something  agree- 
able in  having  a  choice  of  more  than  one.  The 
'^  Pig  "  was  the  laiger  auberge ;  but  the  *^  Bow  aiiJ 
Arrow"  looked  the  cleaner;  and  I- walked  into  it 
I  could  not  have  chosen  better.  Fried  bacon,  eggs, 
and  an  omelet,  bread,  and  as  good  wine  as  one  ge- 
nerally finds  in  the  French  inns,,  were  all  set  betare 
me  with  the  most  marvellous  expedition*  It. is  a 
great  misfortune  if  a  traveller  in  France,.  especiaOy 
a  foot-triiveller,  whose  day's  journey  often  conducts 
him  to  the  smaller  inns,  should  hiappai  to  dislike 
omelet.  It  may  be  difficult  to  believe  that  any  such 
person  exists ;-  but  I  have  seen  and  traveUea  with: 
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jbei^ons  80  iinfoTtmiate ;  an'd'  when  I  have  been  en« 
joying  an  excellent  meal,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  the  purer  pleasure  of  sym* 
pathizing  in  ray -good  fortune.  Everywhere  iii 
France,  evien  in  the  poorest  auberge,  an  omelet-  is 
to  be  obtained;  either  omelette  sucrS,  omelette  grasy 
or  omelette  aujines  herbes.  What  a  choice  is 
there  I  '  One  might  very  well  begin  with  an  ome^^ 
lette  grasi  make  a  remove  of  the  omelette  aujines 
herbeSf  and  finish  with  an  omelette  sucrS  by  way  of 
dessert.  \  • 

:  Ancennis  is  a  charming  retreat;  nowhere  could  a 
studious  man  spend  a  month  or  two  more  agreeably. 
It' is' very  quiet,  vei:y  secluded,  and  is  surrounded  by 
idl  ^e  varieties  of  torest  scenery.  The  Loirey  too, 
imeeps  near  it,  broad  and  silvery;  and  the  people 
seeiti  simple  and-  obliging.  Let  me  add  the  recom- . 
meildation  of  cheapness ;  £>r  an  admirable  supper, 
ft'  dean  good  bed,  and  a  draught  of  most  delicious 
milk  next  morning — ^not  to  mention  kind  attentions, 
tivil  virords,  and  a  world-.of  smiles — I  paid  only  two 
^uncs..  Let  the  reader  recollect,  that  all  these  excel- 
lent thil^  are  to  be  had  at  the  sign  of  the  Bow  and 
Arrow.  '  After  supper,  it  wanted  still  an  hour  of 
daikness ;  and  I  was  leaving  the  inn  to  stroll  about 
the  Village  and  ik  neighbourhood,  when  a  little  ^irl 
abotM;  nine  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  the  auber- 
" gis(ey  6lkited  to'  be  my  cicerone  and  conduct  Mon- 
-B^eur  to  tixe  bosquet.  1  saw  many  pretty  spots  that 
'■a3m08t' tempted  me  to  interrupt  my  journey  by  a  few 
weeks'  dreaming  at  Ancennis ;  and  was  led  by  the. 
"fittle-giri  to' the  promised  ^o^^ue^,  which  was  a  la-* 
^bytmm  of  ireiss,  with  many  seats  among  the  bnmcb^, 
irhere  litde-giEanes  at  bide  and  seek  are  played  by  the 


JM^  lAfft  §e^e.?«iieie  fldftneos  i&  her  drnf-  ehaneteD- 

jslJiQ,  fful  the  maisons  deplaisance  which  are  so  nur 

•hkkous  upon  its  banks ;  the  remaiiis  of  chateaux^ 

flH»d  leligious  hooses,  which,  so  oftea  aeod  so  beauti* 

ftJiy  htitk  the  outline  of  the  wooded  hill%  addgrcl^ 

Jl|^  to  tbe  .{HH&qtipn  of  this  union.    How  much  ]s<  the 

^|^)iptmeq|iiie  beairty  of  niaiiy  ooiuitries  inddbted  to  the 

.  lAonks-  pf .  fooner  times  I   The  loveliest  spots  are  ar 

.  .doTOfBd  by  ttie  niins  of  their  bi^tations.  Shelter  from 

itie  winds^;  SQiuiy  slopes  lor  their,  gardens^  or  viner 

.»yai;^;<«  river  for  fish,  and  a  fonst  &r .  game^  were 

r  jjl^fionsidered  in  Ae  choice  of  a  site*    We-^tiave  no 

,«KiC4u^  to  toiTel  in  order  to  become  acquainted  witti 

.il^e.4uK;?quiiopt4)f  the  monks  in  their  adection  of 

,£tti]|g,^potS'for  their  abbeyis*  At  home,  we  have  no 

,^iwit'^:exa)9ipks :  Tintemy  Jams  Abbey,  Fumess, 

.  Fjoialtf^m  Abbey,  Mekeae,  Drybuxjg^,  and  maiqr 

,  ^tketH  in.  £ngland'«nd  in  Scodand,  attest  the  good 

,  .laale  /of  die.  fiws,  and  the  daric  i^(cs. 

I  l^t  Ipgraode  early,  and^  passing  throu^  a  fertile 

d  ,?^oQd^cd|ii«tryi  I  reached  Angeis  about  nid-day. 

^•Xbe  ^luatioa  of  At^ert  ia  not  so.  striking  aa  some 

.^lidj^.^ft^e,  cities  that  lie  upon  the  Loire ;  itk 

f<|i^9ed  i^f«  fertile  j^^  rich  in  all  tiw. productJOM 

of  Anjoi^'Miertainly  one  of  the  moat  &itue  proTineeB 

;.af.  jFia^c^  •  The  fiky  is  divided  by  the  little  riw 

Hivimmi.  into .  the  A«ti^.and  the  hatse  town.    Ssx 

\tVj^iA^.m^lSM^  JobxL  built  the  walla  of  Anflers,  and 

.;lhipy  «re..lo  this  day  dhmoat  entire* .  A  litde  later,  the 

.  4a^fif^  Gif  Ang<V8'^*vas  built»  It  is  neadly  in  rains,  and 

.  f^  /I  fine  obj/ect,  situated  vpon-a  goeat  lodc  ovea^aog^ 

)^  ^lg^tbe>iiw.     It  must  fiNmieiiy  have  been  a  place  of 

.  jpfMt  ^i^gth,-  for  the  /wallsiare  very  masave ;  and 

-j^flL'i?'!BMp%'^F^^  9*^  cut-outiof  the  rock,  .see  wide 

jnd  deep*    Thi»«s8de,  built  by  St  Louis f  waa  Sor^ 
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•meriy  ike  reeadenoe'  of  the  Kings  e£  Sidlyi  mtlhakm 
■oi  Aiijofu 

I  spent  the  ereiung  of  my  airival  in  die  casifef 
and  the  next  xoomiiig  I  dedicated  to  the  cathedral^ 
•which,  more  from  the  recolleetioos  it  awakens^  ihaa 
from  its  own  intrinsic  merks,  is  viewed  with  gettk 
ititeresu     In  this  cathedral  is  the  monum^t  o£  Hm. 
celebrated  Margaret,  daughter  of  RenS,  Kii^  ef 
Sicily,  and  wife  of  our  Henry  the  Sixth.     There,  is. 
some  romance  in  the  history  of  this  princess.   TaiHtn. 
'prisoner  in  the.  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  ske^  wts  Scot  ft' 
prisoner  to  th&  tower ;  and  was  subsequenlkr  raaaom^. 
ed  by  Louis  XI.,  who,  however,  had  views  very  d^ 
ferent  from  those  propoipted  by  generoeity,   in  his 
seemingly  friendly  interposition/   Marg«rel.w«8  ton^ 
derly  beloved  by  her  . rather;  and  wbi»i  ih»  tnAf 
King  made  the  renunciation  of  Anjou  and  paii  m. 
Lorraine  the  price  of  her  deEvery,.  RenS  ^hesitated 
not  to  complet&  the  transference-  of  these  prpviaea. 
Subsequently  to  this  time,-  she  resided  ql  Aiso,  isk 
•Provence,  under  the  protection  (^Jiart  Either  ;  andflt 
-his  death,  she  retired  to  Vannes,  where  she  fouodim. 
a^um  in  the  hous^  of  a  gentleman  Bsmed  VigntiB^ 
•who  had  formerly- served  herfiufaer,  and  hlul-reeeivfld 
•b^iefits  from  him.  =  It  was  while  Maigaret  resided- 
here  in  retirement,  that  she  was  visited  by  Heitty 
lEarlof  Richmond,  albeiTvaids the  eonoueiier nl  Bo^ 
^worth  field ;  and  her  instigations  and  advice  ftsedhiv 
in. his  determination  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the 
■house  of  York.     But  Margaret  did  not  Hv^  to  wSt^ 
Qess  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

Angers,  in  its  general  appearance,  is  mea». .  Theic . 
is  nothing  attractive  in  it,  excepting  its  eathedtil«id 
its  easde.  e  I  never  saw  so  great  an  an€fflbi|g9iraf . 
¥rretche4hoi]yBes]n  so  smisIl.^CQinpass,  Ey^slvMl 
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k'a-^esl  (^«iiopkeepers;  but  where  the  purchasers 
live,  I  cannot  understand.  Walls  and  fottificatioiis 
8ii»  A-sad  hinderanee  to  the  beauty  of  a  town,  by- li- 
'outngita  extent ;  but  where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
gcoond  beyond  the  walls,  and  numerous  fine  situa- 
tionS)  it  16  fi^  to  confine  a  city  within  its  ancient 
liautsfw  Angers  would  be  a  cheaper  place  of  res^- 
dmcethan  either  Tours  or  Bhis;  but  it  is  better 
torliftt  ki  an  agteeable  town,  and  to  pay  an  addi- 
tksittl  ^miy  for  a  pound  of  meat.  I  found  the  mai^ 
ketfttot  Angers  well  supplied,  and  the  price  of  pro- 
viflms 'remarkably  low.  Beef  and  mutton  were  Sd. 
.p«b(.lib; '  Bread,  l^d.  per  Eb.  A  pair  of  fowls  may 
ibe^pittchased  for  I&Sd. ;  and  a  turkey  costs  no 
•mole  ihan-ds.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  also  re- 
maHEsyy  cheap^  There  is  a  pleasant  wine,  too, 
•wfaidi-  flells  at  about  2^d.  per  bottle,  called  Cham^ 
•pignUm  •  House-rent  is  also,  extremely  moderate ; 
.but' WW  of^the  houses  are  agreeably  situated  for  a  re-* 
'aidence.^  For  10/.  per  annum,  a  very  commodious 
■hMiae  may  be  obtained*  But  notwithstanding  these 
•advaailages,  I'  should  not'  select  Angers  as  a  resi* 
donee ;.  and'  although  itn  neig^'bourhood  be  fertile 
'  mk^riante,  I  saw  no'viUas.  •  The  neighbourhood  of 
.'Aagets,  however,  has  many  pretty  cottages  standing 
invtibe-midat  of  their  gardens,,  whose  fences  are  ge- 
Toeai&f  lialf  composed  of  vines ;  and  these  also  usi»- 
allyv  coiif^  the  cottagie*  walls  with  their  fantastk 
wnaths^  bright  leaves,  and  tempting  dusters. .  . 
<  HfetoaN^some  Roman  remains  in  Angers^  pas- 
ticulaily  vestiges  of  an  aqueduct ;  but  these  are  only 
-intowUngtothe  antiquarian*  Angers  has  need  of 
aniMNditet 'fltiU ;  for  the  water  of  the  Mayenne^, 
'4h^fiop»'l^ough«thQ  town^  is  not  fit  fox  vist^ 


'.  ■»  I 
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:  .JEVeTioiu  to  -lite  Ronrolulieot  lAjogms  pwosaoed  a 
.iiery  eeldbratediUBiwrnty,  fiUA-lmB  §amAcd  9o>£ai 
back  as  ibe  year  1246.  *  to^madcmy  of  &&$ 
,lAttr€»  ivaB  alsO'  nooMMd ;  'amd  lis !Yidaig*achool 
««i«s  8Q  fiaiwuis,  that  Feler.the  jGieat  fnas  a  pipii  <n 
ik  Aa^eia  suffered  giea%'in  the  war»  ofXa  Feti- 
'^Z  and  the  iahalntaata.  sortanied  .-many  ^rivatioQs 
'in  the  si^  which  it  was  oUiged  to-«ainfcMni . 
•  A  severo  and  siiddw  storm  iuBdeied  my  d^artme 
^a  theincniing  of  the  seeond'day^  as  I  had  inleDd- 
^;  4Vid  'ivheuy  ftowaxds  the  aAemooay  the  fltiMn 
.oeaaedy  it  wafttoo  late  to  8et.aiit»  /aadldeivoiadtbe 
^evenis^  to  a  ^wlk  into<  the  adjoimng.ca«ntqii. .  It  is 
•mostly  a  ofmatiyof  vineyards^  and.the'JabahiliBts 
.are,«tfaerefaie9'«nostdDi«tt7ie^^  il  rsHod  iAea»- 
.vend  .of  •  their*  4HittBge%  and  found  them*  aU<  oodtfert- 
•aUe;  and  the  inmates  appeaned,  andrl  ^haite  «io 
doubt  wegreyialLhqm.  Most  ofthemiiere  w/L'^w^f' 
Mr»  5irhidi  consisted' of  bicada(ad>fi9iit;'aiidfape. 
3Lt  ffas  (not'tfae  season  of  lintage; . hilt  thepi  .and  4^ 
(that  tinaei  gts^Mamsg^^be  saidtoba  the Wiyhi asticif 
^  sobeistenoe*  I  beiiare*ev«rv  osie  it  agm^^thst 
41 9nq>e  diet  is*fiiiolesome»  Tne  irthabitanta-  of  the 
^wine*ooaiitnb8  have  gensiallv  dtf  msaoiioe  •xif 
4ieah;h«  It  is  not .wraamd  Jor  thetfi^adstis  in 
.aomepsKtsof  Raaoe^ vand.partindai^  Ibiili««%iR 
4he' eastern  >pro¥inoea^  to  reoDmasaadia -gBSfMHdiet 
.wholly  in- man^  cases  of  deMitypandy  jniynrft^ 
my  own  csBenenee^  when>in  hot-aountfeiai  asMV 
4ng  the  vmtage,  .1  Jure  Mrod  uhmsi  tniiMj  on 
AnqMfly<  I  ^fiAu)dd  thiak  gnpw  >n  -hi^  ^p«Mtj|» 
mm  a  au)6t'tdialesome:4BliiHe  4)f:  diet.  .  I-jntiaj^^te" 
^dlectyiatfanyrother  pmod,  iof  enloyiog*  mtmfm* 
Act  hiaith,.  and  nf  >  poj^^BBttag  jo  4Bimrii^l(iiiif!)Miiy<of 


Hiding,  ag  wken,  3«rita^>n^veeks9 1  hdf  bfoUntad 

t»dn  g^tapei,  half  dmdl .^n  jiapn,  mi  topped  al- 

^^ajgwher  Tipon  giapea* 

^  •   I'irdir  kft  ^yi^wv-fcr.fliiiDnir,  «wfaid&  is  Aiiteni 

'  leagues  from  Ang^    flhe  weather  ivas  toa  'hotto 
toiddr tokng^a  wdk'i^liBeaye,  aiidltfaer^ 
B^lnkAoki  to  tanyine  oBe«half  of  tlieinay.    .Aiqoii^ 
at  least  all  tiiat  patrtjof  it  i/fideh  I  have  iMsitfln  op* 

^^feioiltm^'idfaaaiiig^'will'not  yield  in^fertittty,  ataro^ 
^in  haanty,  to  any  ^othecpait  :of  TnaMS.  Much  4if 
ll'ia  odim<«liaid;  -but  there  is  a  aufficiatit  admixme 

'#f  Ifood  and  niaadov  to  nresaoa  ib'enfcir^  fircAn.the 
dUiaeiaiiiof ;  tameSHBB.    iWhen  mf  cri»iolet«laft:)aaey 

'I>had"a^  dd^tfai'walk  of  ahent'Six  leif[ueB ;  and  at 

aaiiSPiibariiyaanset-triian  I  laacbod  fibifMiur. 

y  'AtttNlitr  iBNa  ]^ea8ant  Etde'tiMmi,  skoated^xm  :ihe 

'4/MMa^iB^  theJLoiie;  .aad:it  has  a'^rery^loi^ 
fetidgay  wheae  juddle  piem  resttqion  ishmds.  ^Tku 
brid^  ill  the  ivan  ^f  die  sedaendi  oantwy,  naaa 
aAeft'iieiaaly  dispatad;  and  thefortifioatiMis^iveva 
IftMierfy  of  mat  stsei^*    Hiaoastleits^al 

^'^abjedty'  Ofmoka^'tha  tovn  and  uhe  nver. 
-Aags^  of  (SoStf^  9ad  the  Bukas  of  the  konsa /^f 
^atma^^tswd  'fininetly  to  faside'  oeaaaioiiiiByTin  <thia 

^^aaitlab  Fbom  ^s  Sowars,  *diere  is  a  tndy  diavanog 
{WMpaati    Thia  pkee  .1  fikoold  greaSly. prefer :«8:a 

■  itodiiiWi  4o-ufayrr/  the  tosm  is  mora  dty  aad 

'  iMh^'4iec>0ottitey  qidte  as  basntifbl,  :«»d  protdssons 
iSMd^wahade.dMi^,    It  stnudc  -ne,'  too,  /diat<^ 

:tfcihts>riikftts>iwssa  ifewiarhably  good4ookiiig ;  and  this, 

''^iHUbk^  k net  to . be  akogothar  lofaalooked  indie 

"^felWflltoyof  a  Hupidsnico.  Itiyabsoslsvn  intaliaetnai 
|tiiM*»»W>to>foak  npon-a  baantifid  ooiaiama»09;  «t 

'^  a4»waaiiS0i  it'dakfaii^.to  bok.iqpoti  thettaveiaa^  ^wtnaz 
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1>eir86nal  acqiiaintance  has  hot  taught  xui,  by.habit^  fcb 
ook  upon  ugliness  with  indi£Perence.  I  consider  in 
a  decided  objection  to  a  residence  in  Switzerland 
80  delightful  m  every  other  respect,  that  the  wotneu 
are  almost,  without  exc^ion,  so  frightful. 

The  day  following  my  arrival  m  Saumur,  I  dedi- 
cated to  an  excursion  to  the  Abbey  of  Fonteordiddy 
the  burial-place  of  our  Henry  IL  and  Richard  1. 
It  lies  five  leagues  from  Saumur,  on  the  Hmits  of 
'Anjoth  towards  Touraine.    The  abbey  is  situated 
in  a  deep  valley,  among  rocky  hills  ^  ^d  is  so  siir- 
rounded  by  wood,  that  it  is  scarcely  seen  \mtil  we 
enter  its  precincts.    The  elmalliat  shadow- its  8ok» 
tary  walls  are  particularly  fine.     It  was  in  tiie-jwar 
1096  that  this  abbey  was  founded.     Henry  died  at 
Chinahf  in  its  vicinity ;  and  the  holy  reputation  of 
this  abbey  was  probably  the  cause  why  it  was  select* 
ed  as  bis  burial-place ;  and  Richard,  as  it  is  sud, 
from  feelings  of  contrition  on  account  of  his  filial 
disobedience,  requested,  in  his  last  hours,  that  he 
might  be  laid  at  his  £ithec*s  feet«    Eleanor,  the  wife 
of  one>  and  the  mother  of  the  other  of  these  princes^ 
was  buried  in  the   same  tomb ;  which  is  fiuthcr 
honoured  by  being  the  sepulchre  of  Jane,  Queen  of 
-Sicily,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  and  of  Elizabeth,  the 
queen  of  Jc^n,  of  inglorious  memory.     Bas-reliefr 
of  all  these  great  personages  adorn  me  monument ; 
and  the  masses  of  centuries  have,  doubtless,  long 
ago  delivered  their  souls  from  purgatory.  The  Abbey 
of  Fontevrauld  has  had  numerous  honours  rendered 
to  it*    Its  abbesses  have  been  ^princesses ;  and  many 
illustrious  personages  have  inhabited  its  walls..  -1 
lingered  l<mg  in  the  precincts  of  this  veneiahle.  spot; 
4he  shade  was  so  deep,  the  coolness  so  agreeabki 
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md  (be  silence  and  solitariness  of  the  place  so  im- 
posing. I  gathered  some  sweet-smelling  wall-flower, 
ahi  thought  of  that  delightful  little  poem — of  Mal- 
colm, I  think—"  The  Wafl-flower,  the  Wall-flower."  ♦ 
A  rural  dinner  in  a  neighbouring  village  was  an 
agreeable  variety ;  and  a  delightful  ride  (for  I  had 
hired  a  horse)  back  to  Saumur,  was  a  pleasant  con- 
clusion to  the  day's  excursion.  There  was  nothing 
more  to  detain  me  in  Saumur ;  and  I  left  it  next 
morning,  to  journey  towards  Tours. 

*  Tlie  poem  will  be  firand  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the 
^lenrry  Sotofenir,  Tt  b  not  fay  Malcolm,  however,  but  by 
O;  H.  Moir,  Beq«,  better  known  as  the  DeUa  of  Bhckwood's 
Mi^iniie.- 

£o.  of  C  M. 


CHAPTER'XXHI/ 
PUtaia  le$  Toutmj  amd  its  HUtorie  RecoOeetUmB* 

It  was  a  morning  of  drendbing  rain  Wbcb  I  I^ 
Saumur ;  but  I  had  sent  by  a  peasant's  carty  a  port* 
manteau  with  sufficient  duiiige  of  clothing,  to  Plan- 
ciiouTy;  and  I  felt  the  rain  agreeable  rather  tluai 
otherwise.  With  the  exception  of  the  storm  1  have 
mentioned  at  Angers,  but  which  was  almost  tmae* 
companied  by  rain,  Ae  weather  had  been  coitttanlly 
dry  for  several  weeks ;  and  run,  in  that  case,  be- 
comes a  luKury.  All  that  the  traveller  tequired  to 
attend  to,  in  order  that  he  may  preserve  himself 
fiom  catching  cold,  is  to  carry  his  meab  along  iftidi 
him ;  to  breakfiist  and  dine  as  he  walks  dloi^ ;  ataid 
not  to  rest  untU  he  reaches  his  haven.  I,  oif  oomse^ 
followed  the  advice  I  give.  Bread,  cheesei'' miit^ 
and  a  flask  of  wine,  I  carried  along  w^  'm^;'and 
although  thoroughly  drenched  the  whole  of  the  way, 
I  enjoyed  this  miys  journey  extremely.  .  Ihewes^ 
ther  was  warm,  and  perfectly  calm;  and*!' iib^A 
aoaroely  aay^  that  at  no  thne  does  nature  lhA*&cfte 
lovely  than  under  the  pattering  of  a  summer  raiii. 


'BmvmfiBoaod  is  fkwtSaag^  and^die.bii^gfalvhae 
tiMt  ]|.ti»ows  i:ifx>ii  the.  woods  and'  nssdovs^  nmf 
vdi'ooiBpsnast6'  for  tin  •mooavmiBiice  ct  gbHAaff 
«et^i^«upfp8iDg  •  this  to  be  6)t»  an  inoonvcasaioei. 
Had.  the  ^raather.bces  llnr,  I)8ho|ildhaii»stopjpsdl  ak 
a  little  village  called  Chmumif.,  to  braakfiist^  aboob 
ibiB?  leagues  frcn  Saanmr';  but  this  I,  of  ooune^ 
apvoided^  aod  bteakfiialcd&oin  my^stovfy  after  1  hfad 
walhedout^of  die  TiDage*i  I  noticed^  sonw*  madens 
chatcavDCy  or  8t«leait(  fnai$mm  de" phmunaer  in  dio 
netghbonrhood,  sweetibf  *  atmtcd;  among  *  woods  and 
hnm^«nd4itdilisrtaahfl]8^.  This  is  stiU  dn^tb 
^«rine  country,  at  least  in  •dieineiehlxHuhood  of -the 
river;  but  I  saw  that. tibo  more  aistant  slopervaeis 
ocyreied  with  •  oom^kbu;  The  wiass  o£  the  Xoins 
^g/g(xaftrhomnfacy  fionods;  they  h6ld  no.  tank  funonjg; 
tJBm'j/i^imJm'oi'  Fxanoe^  botarediidfytcensimicd  iw 
the^ooBlry  awl  i»  the.neigUbauring*  cities.'*  Sonw 
oft  tbesewanaa^'.  howe?BQ'.  aiet'  tsry  BgtoeMe  ;  aBd« 
stiaugfry'iidiQi  ofalaBal^4Ieiisdl■leDtt  in  ..the  cott8ge»^*& 
|Maa^H9t»ii9"tfae  owner,  of « a  Tinayai{d«-*i8  afamys  treatedr 
wai^  SQaieo£.thft:>win». which  ht  niakeefoi  his  owi» 
W9i'  a]^w^9h>i8:pn|iaied  with  ncMw  casey  sad  fimnr 
iqgim^|lieked>^&iiitt.thui  the  mmm  thBt:)i»«diiink  iir  A» 
^lt^B^'  It.^eaenpt.bedi5pqted^..h»iiapau^ diat< thft  mm 
^jfM^'^i  Fnnce,  emeflaiMUy  pedbap%  i&'ii»pr^ 
ifu^^i  oSji  JBeom^sidi  Romismmfyim  biwl».  andundoM 
aofviffg^^cii;  tbe  cosuaendatiom.  Wiicjv  t  tiw'  Fraeab  «a 
laiii^y  -bartew  ^ipon  it.  I  do:n«fe (balieio,  hofmrn^ 
t^p^it  i»4ifrwlioleaanB*  I  base > nsfsr^i  fos  m^iavnv 
peie,.' iipt||od^a«y^bad  eiaots.ironidhet  veey  fines  soe^U 
^^^^,dmipa^f^oi  JRisnoe  \dbichvl;cb  •  not;.dndo 
IHj^p^riil^  itf  b#  bcaaros  its  veKyi»thtnns8B  sad 

•f«»f  III' 'I J'      • '  •     •  *'     •    •«    '  '        '  ' 
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I  reached  Plaochouvy  in'good  time*  Jj^.hmiiitnrsi. 
ceased  raining  the  whole  £aff .  so  that  X  waa.  as  wet- 
as  ever ;  and  the  contents  of  my  portmanftean  w^v 
a  luxury ;  for  although  it  be  a  luxury  to  get  wei»  it 
IS  also  a  luxury  to  put  off  one's  wet  dothea.   .  It  has 
generally  been  thcnght,  that  if  one's   clodiea  get 
diorougnly  wet,  and  afterwards  dry  in  waHdng,  that 
cold  is  likely  to  ensue.    I  have  nerer  found  thia.     I 
am  as  subject  to  cold  as  many  of  my  neighbours ; 
but  although  it  has  happened  to  me  a  hundred  times 
to  be  wet  and  dry  several  times  in  a  day,  I  do  not 
leooUect  any  instance  in  idiich  cold  haa  been  .the 
fesult ;  but  I  believe,  it  is  laid  down  by  the  leamed 
in  these  matters,  that  one  constitution  is  no  rule  £ot 
another*     At  this  place,  I  met  two  ^tigliah  gentle- 
men, pedestrians  like  mysd^  who  were  ttravefltng 
down  tne  banks  of  the  Loire  ;  but  one  waa  footsore, 
and  the  other  had  twisted  his  anUe,  -  and  f^kutj  were 
both  laid  up  in  the  little  aubeige  at  Planchouvyf  op^ 
pressed  with  ennuiy  cursing  pedestrian  joumey8»  and 
vriUing  to  give  any  price  roc  a  caleche^.  which,  how* 
ever,  could  not  be  got.    I  saw  that  they  were  tn" 
vellers  who  could  not  reap  sufficient  enjoyment  bom 
a  journey,  to  tepxy  them  for  the  litde  inconvaiien* 
oies  to  which  pedratriana  are  subject ;  and  I  advis- 
ed them  by  all  means  .to  send  to  Saumur  &r  a  /ca- 
ledie,'  and.  they-  fcfflowed  my  advice.    We  passed  a 
pleasant,  evening  toeether,  and  fined  wdL  -  For  the 
aubergiste  had  a  sudung  pig,  vt^ndit  though  nAer 
an  unusual  supper^didiy  we  made  no  heaitadon  in 
selecting;   and  having  ouiaelves  si^erintended  the 
cookery,  it  proved  so  deticioua,  that  I  thongfat  .of 
EUawi  I  nmnched-  Hie  crackling;  and  a  moat.*  ad* 
miraUe  finish  to  this.treat.  were  a  couple  .oftbaCtlea  of 
Valnayf  whidi  the  innkeeper  fortunately  pnasfaiwL- 
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tmomiKgUk  UhiaA  the  viciiiity  to  Tourt,  m  ^'«x« 
;j  paii8e'iof*'lKnrelfiiig*  Hen,  my  Lord  Angkit  rm 
^  vdl-ioKivmy  mlk  «11  his  ntty  pride  and  ostentatioiu 
I*hiMl  v>f  eoane  to  redeem  put  of  the  bniden  left  by 
j  hiB  fonsef  cflctnmiganoe*  All  trsveUeis  most  do  this  ; 
^  fcr  thooi^  the  tmveiliiig  English  are  now,  for  the 
f  most  pavty  eoonomical  genticMny  who  know  the  pre-« 
else  valae  o£a'  fa&cy  s&li  those  old  charges  are  kept 
u^ /which  formerly  origimited  in  the  silly  wasteAu^ 
BBBD»!aiid  absurd  Tanity  of  the  EogUsh^  nho  flocked 
tft'  the  Coiuaient  after  the  ^vsr.  The  pig  deserved  a 
high  jdu^goy*  and  the  Burgundy  also ;  but  a  bed  was 
enimd  tm«e  francs^  and  a  cop  of  coffee  a  £nuic  and 
a(lu&- 

il'kft  my  supper^cooipaniODS  in  bed  next  momii^ 
WRitiBg  tlie  «rx?b1  of  ^ir  caleche^  -and  took  the 
road  ta  Lemf^is*  The  ram  had  ceased  about  mid<4 
Qi[^  «ad  the  morning  was  lovely«-4iow  lovely  a& 
tMTthe  gentle  lain,  and  beneath  ths  rays  of  the  new 
riaim  emi^l>  The  soenefy  inereaasd  in  beeoty  as  I  pas^ 
c^rnp-UwriTBt;  of^  peihi^s»  it  was  ihe  bn^tee 
gnmof  tlie  meadows  and  the  vineyards  that  de« 
cemd  .iiHb  '  Aa  i  walked  slowly  onvnod^  a  country«<^ 
man.  o!?ertODk  me.  He  was  going  to  wddc  on  some 
gentlNnan's  property  about  a  nule  ibrwaid,  andae 
ws  jvrdked  akngf  I  ^estioned  him  as  to  his  condi«^. 
tieB«  i'  He  aaid  he  did  net  see  how  any  man  could 
beha^er  thai  hknselE  He  had  a  wtfe  and  threa 
(^aldfen,>«nd loved  them  all;  and  he^had  enough 
toigivei  lhem»  Hia  wife,  he  said,  had  been  the  hdU 
06  the  3PihnB^  and  she  made  as  good  a  wife  as  if  she 
had  oeww^ad  en  admirer*  He  was  enployed  in 
fiddi-leboar  every  day  till  three  o'dodc,  and  received' 
tweat]p4Rre:or  tUr^  sous  aeooiding  to  the  q^ecies  o£ 
theJihwm  ..Wknt.  be  ntoaaed  home^  he  IcwImL 

vow  II.  8 
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lis  in  unioa;  bat  tliM6aie  yet  Iftoble,  Jind  sbowitt 
4btmei  exteat.  I  pftssed  the  greater  part  of  the  even«^ 
-Ihg  in  its  solitary  precinets,  and  at  sunset  descended. 
I6^  ^.  bttdc  <if  the  rLver,  wketo  I  wandered  till  aftar 
dbfik.  'Die  anbtfge  ifas  not  temptingy.  fb&  I.  hai 
jgoafr't<^'8it  indi&xent  house  by  mistake;  howev«i:» 
'«fk»  my  return^  I  fimad  an  omelet  and  some  expek 
l^t  trout.  r      '*••'' 

'  ^-  Jjakgetaa  is  only  seven  le^tip  from  Tovr8i-*a 
^^lBiB9Emt  yri&i  to  dinner ;  and  I  left  the  former  place 
4^pjb  my  uswd  hour,  and,  passing  through  a  sue* 
^^si^Dn  oC  deligfatfbl  scenery,.  I  reached.  Tours  about. 
liroQ^dock. 

^^  Tbnrs  is  ¥Pell  known  as  one  of^  thee  &ro«trite<  re« 
#eat»  of  our  absratees.;  and  they  certaiidy,-8bow( 
^iieirgood  taste  in  the.  spot  they  have  solectedii 
l^e.jsitualkm  of  Tours  can*,  scarcely  find  a  rivaltf 
0ne^'  of  the  moqt  channisg  little  plains  that  ima* 
Ig^tSon  can  conceive,  surrounds  the  town.  Hiet 
mer,  bissftd  and  Imo^^'  swcepa  past*  it;  and  the 
miy  ilfletf  wouM  be  agreeable^  even  if  its  nejgh- 
bdarhood  were  somewJiat.-lesa  feitile  in  attractions* 
G^Bt  |Mat  of  the^ town  lis  new.;  and  the  streete^  se* 
Vetel  of  whidl^are  ^8pBeious^  and  the  houses  deaui 
i^bbt^tial^  «nd  manyof  them.)  elegant,  give -to  the 
fofwn  an  air  pf^«ase^  pleasure^  and  abundance,  which 
few  other  cition  in  Fsance  possess.  The  beauty  of 
Tours' has'anaeh  since  the  Revolution,  and; ha8>-  in> 
4sed,-  sprmtgtoiit  ofut,  lor  great  part  of  it;  was  re^ 
beoli  upon  'an-  improved  plan*  One  of  the  .gates  of 
iK^  dty  is  calledj  Hugon  Gate,,  derived  from  the 
tAAie  ei$n  old/Conntof  Touss  named  Hugo;  and 
M^dfSflds,  both  De  Thau  and  Davila  say,  that  the 
pirty  i)l  Huguttotft  origini^ed  b  Toiusy  a^d^de?- 
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lived  tkis  name  ficsn  tins  gate,  which  vtbs  aterm  of 
teprdadi ;  hecause  this  old  Count  HijgOi  in  the 
popular  legends  of  the  place,  was  represented  as  a 
fiend. 

I  of  course  visited  the  cathedral  of  Tours,  whidi^ 
m  the  interior,  is  not  remaikahle  for  its  beauty ;  and 
the  expectations  being  somewhat  excited  by  its  beau* 
tifiil  towers^  one  feels  conseqiient  disappointmeiitr 
There  is  a  curious  collection  of  manuscripts  attaclv- 
ed  to  the  cathedral,  which,  however,  I  dSd  not  ^ee. 
t  wa^  told  it  contains  a  very  ancient  copy  of  jAie 
Pentalettch ;  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Evengfelists,  not 
a  century  later  than  Constantine.  I  also  visited  the 
church  of  St  Martin,  which  is  laige  and  ugly*  St 
Martin  is  said  to  be  buried  here.  His  toinb,  ai  all 
events,  is  shown;  and  in  former  times  it  was  the 
eustom  for  the  Kings  of  France  to  put  up  prayeis 
Wside  this  tomb  bdtore  setting  out  on  any  pdilous 
expeditioB ;  and  the  cloak  of  the  saint  was  uaed  as 
a  banner. 

The  promenades  round  Tours  are  truly  c^iamdng* 
Among  these,  the  Ehn  Avenue  is  the  most  conroi* 
euous,  and  the  most  shady.  And  here,  on  Sunday, 
d  the  inhabitants  may  be  seen  en  holiday.  *Ihe 
Quay  is  also  a  pleasant  promenade;  and,  being 
broader  and  laiger  than  is  requited  lor  buainesi^ 
there  is  plenty  of  room  upon  it  far  the  lounger* 
Tours  is,  indeed,  scarcely  at  all  a  place  of  com* 
merce ;  but  the  environs  of  the  dty  finnish  the  most 
agreeable  walks,  and  these^  too,  are  the  VMasi  fre- 
^ented.  Innumerable  little  paths  lead  in  every  di«* 
lection  through  die  fields,  and  among  the  knolls  a^ 
eopsea.  lliese  walks  are,  howevnr,  very  unsociable 
for  they  are  only  wide  enough  &r  one.  But  ibu 
was  wapiaiaiti  to  me,  hf  9l  fnadk  AnHmdUi  iph^ 
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iM^r ;  '^  because, "  said  she,  **  if  Monsieur  who 
18'  behind  says  a  gallant  thing,  we  may  either  hear 
or  not  as  we  please ;  and  in  case  we  blush,  nobody 
sees  it. "  I  omfessed  that  the  reasoning  was  iire- 
ostible.  The  neighbourhood  of  Tours  is  chequered 
by  villas  and  monasteries ;  and  among  the  latter  ia 
toe  well-known  monastery  of  Marmoutier,  from  which 
John.  Duke  of  Buigundy,  sumamed  Sans  PeuTf 
carried  off  Isabella,  Queen  of  Bavaria. 

Tours,  fifteen  years  ago,  was  as  cheap  a  reaideiica 
a^  any  other  place  on  the  Loire  f  but  a  great  ad« 
itooe  in  the  prices  of  everv  thing,  and  particularly 
Ifpuse-rent,  has  naturally  followed  the  i^propriatioii 
of  Tours  by  the  English.  Good  villas  are  not  now 
easy  to  be  found-*-«lmo9t  all  those  which  are  the 
most  desirable  bein^  already  occupied.  I  was  told^ 
that,  immediately  aner  the  war,  a  laig6  house,  with 
every  possible  convenience,  and  a  garden  of  two  or 
ibee  acres,  might  be  had  fi)r  20/.  per  annum.  I 
believe  this  suin  may  now  be  more  than  douUed^ 
Provisions  are  still  moderate  in  price ;  and  wood  is 
less  expensive  here  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
France.  There  is  a  good  society,  both  French  and 
EngUsby  at  Tours.  It  is  one  of  the  places  resort* 
ed  to  by  those  of  the  French  who  are  in  independent 
circumstances,  and  yet  who  iaannot  afford  the  sKpense 
of  a  residence  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  number  of 
{Inglish  now  constantly  reading  in  Tours,  forms  a 
sufficient  circle,  exclusive  of  any  other.  I  should 
certainly  prefer  Tours  to  Lausanne  as  a  residence^ 
apposing  them  to  be  upon  an  equality  in  expense. 
l%e  climate  of  this  part  of  France  is  greatly  superior 
to  ^hat  of  Switzerland ;  and  tbei  luxuries  which  de* 
pend.  upon  climate,  are  therelbre  more  easily  atta}n» 
dfle  ar  Tours.    The  gzealeir  vidniQf  also  c^  Touiv 
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to  agri^at  city,  Par&,  as  #e11  as  its  ge^iei  iii^iffl^ 
to  England,  are  advaiitages  idiich  scemiiU't^^AK 
balance  in  its  &vour«  ^•■'  -** 

Tours  was  formerly  muA  ecMbnted  for  it^  silk 
manti&ctories ;  and  as  many  as  three  thoiisai^  fairiiids 
Were  employed  in  them.  The  flowered  damasJcs  of 
Tours  were  considered  tiie  most  beanti^  in  -dte 
world ;  but  the  mana£i6tpries  "hare  dedfii^  t'^^ 
Tours  appears,  at  present,  to  be  almost  i^Hoffy'a  rity 
of  ^asure.  .       ♦  .   • » 

r  The  second  day  after  my  arrival  in  Totrre,'  I  twitt- 
ed the  celebrated  <»sde  of  Plessis  ies  T^^y'  'trhi^th 
lies  about  a'  mile  lirom  the  city.  This  ica^Wwas 
t)uilt  by  that  tyrant  Louis  XI.,  and  be  fifed -^fl^ 
the  greater  part  of  bis  life;  and  there  thd  fae^diied. 
.Who  is  there-  that  does  ndt  remember  'i&e  '^ta^c 
picture  of  the  death  of  this  monai%h,  prei^nted  to  "us 
in  the  page  of  Philip  de  Comines?  The  cas^e  of 
flessis  Ies  Tours  is  -constnicted  of  bride/  buT'is 
liandsome,  notwithstanding  its  floSiterials  and  its  a^; 
tind  looks  magestic,  surrounded  as  H  i^  by  embc^mir- 
ing  woods.  The  oiily  part  of  the  fcaStle  wcoffif  4e 
notice  of  the  stranger,  is  the  chapel,  where  there  tif  a 
portrait  c^the  cruel  King,  Messed  in  armour;  'lie 
picture  represents  him  tJiing  off  Ids  hehn^  'with  lis 
right  hand,  as  he  is  in  die  act  of  saluting  the  Vitgin 
'Mary  and  the  infaiit;  The  painter  has  endeaTottred 
to  ibiuse  into  his  repulsife  countenance  a  loOk/of 
t)enignif^,  and  a  conmlacent  smile,  ifi  wbsoh'he  has 
^rtainly  succeeded ;  but  the  expressicm  of  th^  exe- 
•Arable  tyrant  is  stiB  to' be  discoTfered  Ibehiild: '  Seme 
liave  supposed,  that,  in  the  figures  of  iht  ^fj|in 
and  Child,  it  was  intended  to  repn^entiiis  Qtiden, 
-Charlotte  of  Savoy,  and  his  s<mj  Charles  the^S^BA; 
^aod  this^uppoajtion  is  fityoured  by  the  bead  ^.tbt 
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liliiiaH  b^^ig  Adorned  .nodi  «  diadem,  and  her  habit 

being  regaL  It  is  also  pretend^  that  a  resemblance 

to  the  Kinji;  can  be  discovered  in  the.  child. 

■;i:s  There  are  no.  pleiwing  recollections  awakened  in 

,  W<J9jking  thri^ugh  the  courts  of  this  casde*     It  was 

tth^imoi  a.  wild  beast^^the  habitatioa  of  one  of 

.  f||e  ^oBt  detestable  of  royal  tyrants.     Stilly  it  vividly 

/^pecalls  many  .passages  in  history ;  and  the  record  <n 

•  ,fU  that  has  been  plotted,  said  and  done,  in  this 

pleasore-palace  of  a  man  whose  heart  never  knew 

-  «eal  pka^xre^  lisw  before  us,  when  we  feel  ourselves 

,;within  its  walls. 

'.^  .  I  jesplved  to  prolong  my  stay  tn  this  neighbour- 

'Jiopd'twQ  or  three  days,  that  I  might  visit  the  Castle 

•#f :  L9die8y  one  of.  toe  most  celebrated  in  French 

iMstory^  and  which  Ues  neady  nine  leagues  from 

c'Tonrs.     I^voted  two  days  to  this  excursion ;  and 

.hiiejdacabiiolet,  that  I  might  have  more  time  to 

.:l>e8tow  upon  Loches.     The  country  between  Tours 

.^ind  Loches  I  fomd  scarcdiy  in&rior  to  that  which 

.Ifea  along  the  Loire ;  it  is  watered  into  fertility  anii 

c.^auty  by  the  Cher  and  the  Indre,  and  by  numerous 

^  tiihut»y  streann.    Who  was  the  founder  of  the 

.;  (Qastle.  of  Xjochesy  or  at  what  precise  e|>och  it  was 

built,  axe  alike  unknown ;  but  it  has  evidently  been 

.enlarged  at  various  tin;ies  subsequent  to  its  erection. 

■\  III,  the  days  of  tVEasny  and  violence,  the  Castle  ci 

.^I/>cbes.  was.  a  frequent  stBte«>prison  for  persons  of 

^rdi€^  highpBSt  rank ;  and  Princ^  Cardinals  and  Duke% 

..hav^  inhabited  many  of  its  gloomy  chambers.     The 

»4^  cag^;  in  which  the  Cardunal  De  La  Balue  was 

..iniqiy  years  confined  by  Louis  XL,  is  to  be  seen  iii 

,.on9  pCthe  apartments.    Jt  is  not  quite  eleven  feet 

;    What  4ia[^ine8S  it  is,  that  the  -di^s  hav^ 
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fagmed'vkedj  tsmjf  rnhm  wmiaAKm  Hke  X^mirXi;. 
CDaid  Nign,  and  Ifi^e  1      -  .      «-     /- 

One  of  the  most  antfliimiiig  cihamfaacB  in  tliitww^ 
tie,  is  that  in  which  the-  exeodbk  Lodovko  .Sfonm 
WM  impmoned  by  Loms-XL  duoi^.  ten  yeate* 
The  chamber  is  at  leaat  9Q-£oei'hm§t  inndled,  aiidb 
contains  one  windoMr,  thnni^  wfakk  liie  soii  tkimeB 
every  day  for  some  time  idiont.noon*  TradittOB 
aaysy  that  SIbrssa  formed,  upon  the^«|ipo8iteLrindl.tf 
sun-dial,  by  which  he  might  mark  tlie -hours  of  capr. 
tivity.  The  remains  of  ihia  dial  nny  yetbe  tmcad» 
There  is  a  multitude  of  inscr^itions  and  straBg^  cli»» 
Meters  upon  the  walls;  but  liieee  aieohogetiiar  ik 
legible.  '1 

I  also  visited  the  vaults  bdoor,  or  dangeons,  eoi^ 
ed  OMieHeSf  well  named  for  ^aoes  deMied.>for 
tlie  reception  of  those  who  were  to  be  for .  ever  £m«( 
gotten.  These  dungeons  are  cntirefy  without  Uf^ 
They  are  hollowed  out  of  the  earth,  andase  goavde^' 
by  cioors  of  iron.  Even  so  ktely  as  the  year  1796^ 
Silate  {nisoners  weie  confined  in  toe  Gastib  of  Loehe^- 
though  not  in  these  dungeons* 

•  Tile  principal  dmrch  of  liodieB  s-  also  vraetk 
visiting,  for  it  contains  the  monument- of  Agnei 
Soieille,  mistress  of  Charles  VIL     The  baa-rctirf 
v^presents  a  very  beautifid  and  delicate  personage^ 
me  %ure  is  symmetrical,  and  the  iOonnleDaneexsweet 
and  teminine.-    She  is  xepfesented  h/mg^  upmia 
cushion,  simply  attired,  and  two  lamlM  lie  at : her. 
feet ;  but  all  this  is  fost  Ming  into  <^dscl|y.  /  jAgMi 
Soreille  was  a  noble*mi9ded  woman ;  -and  nauy  iifi^'' 
ditions  are  yet  to  be  faund-  expressive  4)1  hertciianw ' 
and  her  high  charaeten    I  wus  alao 'Omdnetod  t» 
La  Tour  de  laBeOe  Jgneg^  i^fham^h^ymniBmi'. 
Charles  used  to  confine  hia  mMfartft  whtin  Jw 


1I>  lb#jaiiiie»  hbam»  he  wm  afraid  to  trust  htt  aka* 
where.  Agnes  died  in  the  Abbej  of  JuBDiegaa  ixk 
Namiindy ;  hm  her  body  lau  brought  to  Lo<£ea  at 
htt  oim  flSfHsasB  le^aat* 

.  It  has  been  aaid»  that  Lndovioo  Sfona  was  inter— 
lid  in  the  chancel  of  this  church ;  bnA  I  believe  this 
is  an  emrr  Tbe  figure  of  a  warrior  in  mayer  has 
hooa  QsudUy  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  StoKsa ;  but 
k.ia  BOW.bciiBved  to  be  that  of  the  Duke  d'Eper* 


-X  had  'BOW  aeen  all  that  was  interestiog  in  and 
afaonft  the  <Tery  interesting  city  of  Tours ;  and  the 
di^  after  retucnk^  from  Loches,  I  left  that  city  fof 
Amboise,  a  distance  of  only  twenty  miles.  The 
bewity  of  Fnuoe  certainly  reposes  upon-  Touraine } 
awl  aithongk  I  have  been  obliged  to  epeak  harshly^ 
ibeii^h  4nityt  of  numy  other  parts  of  France^  I  -  am 
wiHijag  to  allow  moA  ample  [Nraise  to  this  charming 
oaontcy.  •  Here  -alone  is  La  Belle  France  to  be 
fecund  t  and  hsiB  have  been  laid  the  legends  of  the 
l^iibadourSK  and  the  Faky  Mythology  of  France* 
In  no  part  of  Fiance  is  -the  climate  better  than  in 
Tcnwaine.  The  heats  are  not  oppressive,  and  they 
dft-Qot  ^ntinue-  above-  six  weeks;  and  although 
sene  days  of  sharp  frest  occasionally  occur  in  win-^ 
t^  than  aie  no  fogs ;  and  ^liag  ^*  conies  up  thai 
way>'-  in  the  btginiang  of  March. 

iiItiURas  aLdeUghtAil  country  through  which  I  pass* 
ed  Aowurds  AmboisOi  I  gathered  by  the  wayside 
lb— jinrr  ef  thyme  and  iMender ;  and  many  of  the 
akfiis  were  eoveied  with  the  juniper.  MtMi  Lome 
iMiialnmgB.vSlage*  The.  Invitations  of  the  peojde 
amsdBQBmfeHns.eut  of  the  chalk-hiHs;  but  houses 
of) «  better  CQMflmctian  are  beginning  to-beerected* 
TboB  :BioQldLrba  a  sameness  in  the  descriptiongi 
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yrere  I  to  detail  my  journey  to  Amboise,  tAiete  I 
ttrived  to  an  early  dinner* 

Amboise,  like  all  the  towns  lying  tipon  die  Loire, 
is  finely  situated ;  but  the  town  itself  is  mean,  and 
poorly  built.  It  has  been  rendered  o(  some  conse- 
quence, however,  owing  to  the  place  it  holds  in  thus 
page  of  history,  as  the  scene  of  the  Protestant  eon^ 
spiracy  in  1560.  The  castle  stAnds  upon  a  lofty 
rock,  which  dips  perpendicularly  into  die  Loire,  and 
was  formerly  considered  inaccessible.  It  is  of  great 
antiqiHty ;  and  although  built  long  prior  to  die  days 
of  Francis  die  1st  and  Charles  VIII.,  it  wvsakHiM 
Imd  enlairged  by  both  of  these  monarchs.'  ChiQles 
VIII.  always  resided  in  this  casde ;  and  he  wbs  faom 
there,  and  died  there.  There  is  a  place  ialhi»  «a8» 
de 'Called  the  Oratory  of  Louis  XL,  the  descent  to 
wiiich  is  by  a  winding  staircase^  leading  b^w^iJle 
foundations  of  die  caitte.  It  is  snd,  tkil'  in- Ass 
disnud  [Jaoe  Louis  XI.  was  *woot  to  pevfoim«liia^ 
totions— a  tradition  diat  is  not  impoasibley;  whcti  tie 
rtecolleet  the  gloomy  chnaoter  oCtlusexMnUe  Ida^. 
There  is  nothing  in  diis  thngeoa  but  an  nugd  itf 
Chiist.  ■  ..•....»• 

Some  remumts  ave  stifl-seen  of  die  erueitiiaB  pat* 
by  tiie  Gni$e*  upon  the  prisonen  who  caiie 
tinder  -their  power,  <at  the  tkne  the  •oonq>iiacy  w«s 
discovered.  Iron  hooks,-  and  remnants  of  thsbi^ 
tte  attached  to  the  walb ;  and  frdm  dieser  wejo^- 
pended  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners. 
(  I  walked  in  die  evenii^  to  Chamteksp,  the  ctufe 
of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  which  is  smntod  «bont 
half  a  league  fiom  Amboise*  The  site  io  Ao^fsr 
ticulaily  well  diosen,  and  the  ofenior  pnamilsSQO- 
4hing  ve^  remaikafalei  .  <«   -t  ^-.I 
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':^(m^g!fJo^^i9i9  ^--Scmurp  €f  the  Zwre^Chmmmt-^BIidi 

^.n  TrrThe  Cattle^  muiita  JSUtorie&^The  ChaUau  de  Cftoai- 

hqrtl—Praneis   I, -^^  Journey  to    Orieant^-^  Clery,   anet 

"^'J^ouis  Xt-^tPrleans^Tfte  Maid  xf  Orleans-^  th*  tCte- 

•>o  \."'  ..   t         .  .  •  •        •  ■  *. 

^'Thb  cbuntry  between  Amboifleand  Blois  is  garo^ 

''nfly^oDflidejed  to  be  the  most  cbanaBng  put  of  die 

odmitrybordering  tipon  the  Loire.     B«t  I  am  nM 

-:«f  this'opuiion.   .  It  is,  perhaps,  the  mK>st  beautifel $ 

Vetdtiissiiot,  in  my  opinioD,  the  most  attractm& 

«1  lftft'i>ett6r  the  acenery  of  Bretagne;  though,  by 

most  persons,  it  is  probable  4^t  Touraine  may  be 

ptefenedi  '  In  ;th6  scenery  of  the  Loire,  between 

•  Amboise  and  Bhns,  aM  is  soft*-4>eauty  as  its  charae- 

'^anis^     Hiere  is  nothing  Tomaatic-^nothang  wild* 

.^^Qnl  banks  of  the  river  are  never  bold— HBcavoely  eie* 

-ssted.:  'iA  noble  river,  gtiding  in  an  ample-  smoo^ 

current,  flows  thrmi^h  a  rich  and  hiflbly  cultivated 

ikid^  weU-pec^ded  country.     The  hiUs  •are  smooljt 

'ttDdrondded^  fine  meadows  lie  along  the  river  side ; 

'Wfst»viB  scattered  over  the  meadows  and  the  dopes  ^ 

^ttld  ^eoMages,  vUlages,  and  villas,  (xnament  and  give 

life  to  this  gay  and  riante  scene. .    Almost  !^  th^ 

land  is  the  property  of  the « peasant  who  cultivates 
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it ;  that  property  is  small,  but  it  is  enough  for' Us 
wants. 

I  breakfittted  at  the  village  of  Ecures,  and  Aea 
oontmued  my  journey  to  CnousL  All  diis  load  is 
finely  shadect  by  walnut-trees ;  and,  besides  the  usual 
crops  of  com  and  wine,  and  the  meadows  that  a- 
dom  all  this  country,  much  Indian  com  is  grown 
in  this  part  of  Touraine ;  and  there  is  no  crop  more 
imposing  than  this — ^none  more  beautiful ;  and,  vdik 
the  com  and  the  grass,  the  bright  green  of  the  flax 
tibat  in  little  patches  grew  around  the  cottages  was 
diarmiilgly  Mended.  I  was  sony  to  see  women  so 
much  employed  in  country  labour ;  for  this  is  a  ^. 
destroyer  of  female  beauty.  I  believe  &w  things 
have  contributed  more  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
the  female  peasantry  of  England  for  good  looks,  than 
their  abatineiice  from  field-labour. 
'  Upon  a  little  promontory  of  land,  about  tweke 
mites  before  arriving  at  Blcns,  is  the  Castle  of  Chau- 
mont.  Il  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  fifieentii* 
oenfnry  by  the&milv  of  Amboise,  and  within  ils 
walls  was  bom  the  Cfndinid  of  that  name,  the  iip^ 
nght  minister  of  Louis  XIL  This  castle  was  pre" 
a^ted  by  Henry  II.  to  his  mistress,  thei  Duchess  of 
Vakolinois,  ana  by  her  it  was  much  improved*  Up- 
(m  the  death  of  her  protector,  the  mistxiess  dt  the 
oasde  reaouDced  it  in  fiivour  of  Catherine  of  MedL* 
01^  who,  in  refeum,  presented  her  vdth  the  palace 
of 'Oieiioiioeaiix-sur-Cner«  I  reached  Bids  a  little 
befi»e-«uBflet. 

The  city  of  Blois  is,  from  its  historic  recol)ee« 
tkns,  one  of  the  most  zemirkable  and  most  int^i^st-^ 
ing  cities  of  Fiance.  Its  situation  is  strAdi^  iasS 
beautifiil;  I  prefer  it  even  to  the  situation  of  Tquis/ 
It  Ues  upon  the  abpe  of  an  acclivity  thafe^Hsceluh 
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iwvi  the  fiver-ade.  Upon  the  opponte  bnk  of  the 
liver,  eoniiected  by  a  bridge^  a  huidaome  auburb  is 
bulk ;  and  the  views  on  every  hand  are  of  the  rich* 
est  -and  most  varied  character.  The  inside  of  the 
tpwn  does  not,  however^  corre^ond  with  the  im** 
pression  made  in  approadbing  it.  It  is  ill  built  | 
^a^  in  comparison  with  Tonrs»  has  a  mean  i^ 
pearance.  Within  the  t^wn  there  are  but  iiw  hosses 
of  a  superior  order. 

It  is  the  castle  of  Blois  that  gives  to  this  ci^  its 
peculiar  claim  upon  the  notice  of  the  traveller.   How 
mam  events  in  history  start  to  memory  when  we  eD» 
ter  uie  courts  of  this  castle  I  for  of  how  many  has  il 
i^&x  the  witness!      Here  was  bom   Louis  the 
"tV^Ifth — ^Louis  the  Geod ;  here  Maigaret  of  Valoie 
was  married ;  here  Mary  of  Medicis  was  imprison* 
ed ;  here  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated ;  and 
lieie  Catherine  of  Medicis  expired.    It  is  difficult 
ta  analyse  or  account  for  the  ftefings  of  rcverenee 
with  woich  we  tread  the  eourts  of  such  places  as 
^hese.    It  is  certainly  not  a  revenooe  £at  eiovnuA 
h^9d&  that  cnmiders  the  leeling  with  which,  we  xe* 
Mcd  their  ancient  habitatioDS.    It  is  psrtly  the  So* 
femnity  of  anti^foity,  fiUcfay  in  its  even  siknt  mSer* 
n^^tersy  finds  its  way  to  almost  every  heart ;  and  -it» 
B  partly  the  contrast  between  the  decay,  and  ^oom^ 
via  stihess,  that  now  prevail^  and  the  ^<  pomp  and 
circumstance*'  of  kingly  life,  that  in  o^ier  days  fiBed 
Its  courts^  and  bUusea  nrom  its  towers.    Vestiges  of 
many  monarchs  sre  seen  here.     On  several  puts  of 
tjie  walls  msy  be  noticed  the  ^  salamander"  of  Fran* 
OB  I^-4he  ^  porcupine"  of  Louis Xn«-«-4he.^'  eree^ 
eent"  of  Henry  II. ;  for  all  these  Kings  were  ^an<% 
eemed  in  the  erection  andedoamuntof  tfaa.easde 
oCBloie*  * 
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The '  oK^inal  castl^'  of  wiiidi  d&ly  thv  tmnft-df 
one  great 'tower  ndw  remain,  was  bvak  by  tlie^aii^ 
dent  Counts  of  Blois,  who  usnidly  ^resided  ttofei 
The  castle  was  sold  by  the  last  Cannt.«of!  the  Jiotito 
of  Cfaatillon  to  the  Duke  of  Orieans^'  brother -^ 
Charles  \L  of  France ;  and  in  this  way  k  descend*^ 
ed  to  the  liiie*cyf  kings..    The*  south  and  east  fronts 
were,  as  it  is  belieyed,  built  by  Louis. Xil.,  while 
die  northern  front  was  the  work  of  Francis  L  tTliese 
are  "very  different  in  their  architecture.     The  &>fti^ 
is. Gothic,  gloomy^  and  dark ;  the  ktter  mote  %hi 
and  graodul,  apparently  constructed  when  ibm  ^€k>- 
thicwaa  giving  way  to  a  !taste  for  ^e  Greek  and  Ro-e 
man  styles,    h  has  beem  reniarked^  and  with  msfeiee^ 
that  the- style  of  architectute  of  that  port  bf-ttie'tiafr' 
tie  built  l^  Louis  XIL,  throws  no  small  %lit  t^mior 
the*  manners  of  that  age,  and  leads  ul  to  form  b^  vef)^ 
un£ivourable-idea  of  £be*  delicacy  and  refinement^ 
Ike  day&  of  doughty  deeds-  and'  dn^abotis  •  foelki^* 
The-  windows  are  in-  many  '^aces  ^sujoported  by  mf 
most  grossly  indecent  figures ;  and  these^'  stan^n^ 
ili«th»  most  es^wsed  .^aces  in  the  fi-Mit  of  diOfCastk^ 
not  only  ^i^ress.us  with-  a  strong  belief  in  llie«ifa^ 
0{  r^nement^  prevalent  in  the^fifteeBth-OBd  sixteentf^ 
centuries,  but  also^seem  to.  imply  a.  strange  coatfa' 
diction  in  die^  character  of  Anne  of  Bretagne^  whoa^ 
manners  are  represented  to  haise<  been  so  reserved^ 
a&dwhose  morals  were  so  rigid.  <    m 

' '  In  the  interior  of  the  oastle,  the -same  dtfefcnces 
in  style  are  perceptible.  :  Small  dark-rooms -afe^founA- 
» tliat  part  wTneh  was  erected  bf  Louis  XH.1  widlc^ 
ut  the  put  built  by  Francis  L,  the  i^Mirtmcnls  «i6 
lofty,  light,  and  spacious.  One  of  &e  most  rehbwiaN 
ed  rootft  withia  the  castle  to  wkidi  a  strtmger  ir  finj 
conducted,  is  the  chamber  wherein  the  DtilA^  dl 
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Qkvim  ym  namnnimtedf  in  the  year  1588.    It  was 
iQiMpiiS^ing{ficom.tbe  aatiohamber  into  another  apart^^ 
j^snA  th^t  the  Duke  met  his  &te,     Henry  III^  whoi 
Iniptigiltedthe  assassination,  is. said  to  have  entered 
lihe  jToom  where. the  body  lsy»  and  to  have  exdaim*' 
€ii^,..f'  How  great  a  man  lies  there  I '.'    At  the  west-) 
fUn  corner  ofthe  castle  is  the  tower  ealled  the  Tower. 
q|  Chat€M  lUignaudj  'm  which  the  Cardinal  of 
GujBe»  brother  of  the  Duke>  was  imprisoned  thior 
^ftQie  day  upon  which  the  other  was  assagsinatedt 
Jt^Wted  the  dungeon  where'  this  proud  ^and  ambU 
Uofi^  ]^ate  passed  the  ni|^  previous  tp.  his  CMf; 
9^^  .  Jt  is  a  gloomy  chancy  xwith  Ane  small 
Y^^dow  iron-grated ;  end  in  the  middle  of  the  apailn 
icnnt  is  a hole^  about  the. diameter  of  amau s  body, 
^f^^tiffh. leads  to  another  dungeo^;  and,  still. lawer^; 
MB^Iwo  other  ranges,  of  these  dungeons,  one.  b^ow. 
yc^  other,  and  conmuwicatiog  al^  by  holes*     The^ 
Cardinal  wasi  piurdared  in.  tli  uppermost  of  thest. 
.pr-the  martyr  of  his  wrongheaded.  presumption  jmd 
xijiOKdiniite  ambition*  .... 

U  The  SaUe  des  EUft».]xw  at.the  eastern  extremity^ 
<^f  the  building..  Here  the  State»-Gh»n«ial  were 
tfmo^  .assembled,  during  the  distracted,  reign  ofi 
H^my  HI.  It  is  a  spacious  and  lo&y  hall,  but  dis-f 
maittled,  and  &llii^  inU>  decay.  It  is  said,  that  in. 
this,  hall  the  bodies  pf  the  I>uke  and  (he  Cardinal 
were  burned,  the  day  following. their  assassinatioGki 
J/^.  tUs  be* true,  it  is  difficult  to  assign,  a. reason  for. 
9^  imiisaal  an  act,  ..A  fine  sabring,  coQBected  with* 
t^^^^vents,  is  reported  of  the  moSiei^  of  the  .Guises^ 
S^  pas  sent  to  AmboisO' by. Henry,  after  the  mur- 
d^TA/^f  her  spns;  and  .as  she. embarked  upon  the 
(^ire^  she.  tuirned  towards  the  .castle,  and  thus  tad*, 
d^esgffit  tbei.  statue  of  Lquia;  ^U*,.  her>  ancestor*! 


«inch«tood  before  the  gate:  ^  ikh  gwad  ilcfi9;#ves» 
TOiis  £iit  batir  ce  chalmui  pour  y  fidie  mojoiar^lfs 
enfimt  de  votre  petile  £lkl "  ^« 

«  The  western  front  aS  the  castle  was.  oonatnifit^ 
Ky  the  direetion  of  Gaston,  Duke  d  QdeatiiBy  •  3op 
of  Henry  IV:,  and  •  brother -to  I«oui8  XUL-  It  u 
A  fine.specimenof  the  genius  of  the  architect^  b^ 
was  never  coni{detady  owing  tathe  death  of  hU/pff 
Iron ;  and  parttyy  aiso^  becMise  the  Bma  teqavf^if 
its  oonmletion  could  not  be  raieed.^  it  isnow  spd^ 
deeayea;  and  Gastoor  near  his  la8t>faonr»  wkh-  le^ 
feranoe  to  4he  roia  of  ^^iaatle^  is^rqpoited  to  hspf 
itidf  **  Domos  mea^  domna  deaoktionia  in  o^tiM 
vamV  -      ,,fj,, 

,  Once^  tfae^  gardens  of  the  Castle  a(  Blois  «f^ 
magnificent,  and  pf  vast  «ttent.  Henry.  IV^  coiiM 
fitruoted  a  aupeib  galfeiyto  divide  the  wpf9.  icapi 
the  lower  gardens;  but  it  is  now  cmly  visible  ii|  :^ 
na»b  ■  The  avenue  of  Cadierine  de  Me^ckf  hprn^ 
ever,  atill lonains*  ,  .* 

I  dedicated  a  day  to  an  excuraonto  the 

de  Chaadboid,  the  ftvoinite^  palace  fS.  francia. 

The  GOiaoti|r  between  Bloia  and  Chambcfd.  ift  xe^r 

ttiarkaHy  pleaaiag;  but-as  we^apprc^ch  the  caad^ 

the  scene  diangeaAnd4)econ»ea  sombre;  and^  in  it& 

inniediate  neighbouibood,  all  i^  melancholj,  atiit 

eim  dismaly  little  in  aocoidance  with  the  chafactmr 

of  the  gi^aad  gallant. Frnnds*     The  oaatle  is  buxm* 

indeepWQods*    Its  situation  is  low  aoddanip^  abdi 

a»k«r  stream,  4»dled  the  Consson, -dark  and.  1 

alowly  «roepB  ia  front  of  tiie  bniiding*    :Xhe 

iiadlf 'iajioUe.    Jt  isin  the  Grothie  style, ibixt&Ijl. 

elifBMei  sTMPmonntedby  namv  tanets,  and  tbwj^ 

andnanavetSf.niostaf :«diidhhave  beinar.^imsh^faf. 

tbefiaigiHr  ai.depay4.aad^  3k  fhu^  wn-opmiqi^ 


^igibvkAattt  waM  he  «ii«  o£  tfaa  motfb  {nponng 
foondim'of  t>l3itr  jdajK  .  it  ia  aaid  thal^  in  the  oiiiti 
flmctioii  of  tiiii  edifice^  ei§liteeii  hondted  woikBMft 
inw  employed  dming  twtWe  yeion;  Wlien  w«  nk 
inaik'thb  gloomy  dunolerof  nifi  bBSdiogv  aad  eal 
lb  ndind  the  nhseBfiter'of  Uie  rojal  bmildeiv  ne  muil 
not  ferget  the  precise  dftte-«t  whaeh  k  v»a.e»cfefifk 
ft*Vi$hck  had  built  a  palace  before  the  battle  of 
ffLViay  it  would^probably  have  been  a  difiermt  kind 
oF  structure ;  but  it  was  after  the  captivity  of  Fran» 
tift^  in'Spqby  ttat  tha  iBaade  of  Chainboid  waa  builfw 
Titer  ^vahtiiia  Kii^-ima  diea  an  altered  taflp  %  amb 
kidependetitly  of  kia  aim  itdsfailanea  and  kng  unvi 
misomnent,  die  character  of  all  that  he  had  seen  \h 
\SpAii  hid  dgnhdni  ciMnminMwated  to  hiamind  a 
ti^ge  ci  'sadnaaa  and  ^oom,  labkh  aeem  to  hum 
Seen  thepresidiDg  dailiea  ia  die  enctioB  ct  Chant** 
DClfd;' 

A  cnriona  alafacaaa  ieadatothd  npimr  apartmalai 
It  is  so  contrivad^  thit  panona  ibuy  pass  up  and 
Amtt  at  die  same  time,  without  either  meeting  oe 
naiiig  eadi  other.  The  ioteiior  of  ^  eMda  has 
^taitch  of  maenifieana  in  it.  Theva  a»ft  seoM)  finlr 
oeUinga;  andaC  iaineioceDentpieporttdnicqpeeial^ 
Aoae  apartments  which  wer6  tiie  reaidenne  of  Mai* 
dud  Saxe,  wiio  lived  a  great  partrof  his  1%>  and 
diedtndds  oaatle*  lib  £  said  to  haan  vaaided  beta 
in  great  iplNidour  |  akid  to  have  maiatained  a  bed^ 
nf  IdOOrhtmie;  Evarywle  whn^aita  Cfaushoid  it 
rfuMm  the  croaa-beama  that  dzsfigiue  many  of  the 
ffsoms,  and  is  infeimed  thai  they  wera  so  placed  \if 
dim^on  of  Catherine  of  Medieis»  who  had  been  tdd 
yfhi  ascrolnger*  that  her  death  wouFd  be  oceadboed 
br  the  fid!  of  a  bonte,  and  who  thus  endeavmired  to 
dfa^ppbint  Ae  pndiitiaii|  betnethmgisinaniCQH^ 
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toon  llum  ooffi-beanis  in  Crothie  loomB^'dbd:  diem 
fore,  in  all  probability,  the  story  is  but  a  8k»y*  •  It 
ii  ttid  m  old  books,  that  two  lines  of  poetrf>;the 
production  of  Fnmos,  <are  written  iritlr  a 'diamond/ 
upon  a  small  glass  window  in  a  closet  neat  ifae  da** 
pel;  but  they  are  not  now  to  be^eenw  -  THe  fine* 
were  add  to  ha^e  been— -*- 

"  Toute  femme  Tarie 
Mai  haba  quia  V  fief— 


•  t 


An  ei^iession  of  pi^pEie,  no  doubt,  ^oinn^  fron  ^le 
eqirice  of  his  mistress.  So  that  wmdow>«pa]ie»«ttf 
Mibbkdbytfaehandsof  kin^  aaweUimbf  tiMM 
of  London  apprentices. 

It'was  in  this  castle  of  Chambovd^  tfaatit  finittcis 
•nIertaiAed  his  designing  and  •  treadieioHB'.  iml 
Charles  V.  in  1540,  with  all  that  libeiality  and  mag» 
mficence  whidi  accorded  with  the  chanul^  of  lbs 
SlNfudi  monarch.  -  Hie  defiee  of i  FnttuaB^  **  thc'Si^ 
kuttuider,"  is  to  be  idiseoveied  in  jnanyparts  «f  the 
building* 

'  Chambosd hasr  been goii^  into defary«fer*amflt 
the  dealk  of  Mardnl  &ie.  Several  timeft  dani^ 
tile  reign  of  Louis  XIV.^  tinfr  monarob  visited  it,i 
and  enjoyed  the  diversion  of  hunting  in  its  neighs 
bourhood ;  but  none  of'  his  royid  soeoessors  iisfe 
fi)llowed  his  example ;  most  of  them  haive  been,  wesse 
employed*  I  spent  the  greater  partof  the  day  in'tik 
peeinets  of  thos  gloomy  but  m^ifineDtstraotort^ 
^  G'est  un  endioit  bien.triste,  "  •  said  die  mav  who 
wiiiked  over  the  castle  with  me ;  and  the  soismu;  e» 

K'on  of  his  &ce»  showed  that  he  hdd'  cav^giit-tfas 
ioa  of  the  place.  One  is  more  inslined  tdiiflfc 
ger  in  the  piedncts  of  a  sad  than  of  »  gay  spot^  ( ^aadft 
wa»  abuMt  .duskbelbie  I  could  leave  ^handMfd  «b 
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Mtom  ta  Blois.  I  shaH  not  ^leedily  Soiget  dn  da^ 
lispeolr  j«^  Ghamboard, 

•  j.iAftev  sack  <»fa|ects  bs  the  oasde  of  Blois  and 
iQBuanlMindf^  ttu^.traTeUer  lo<^  with  comparatmly  lit* 
tkLQuaftarest  tipoft  the  Iseser  oljjeels  which  iBlois  ecNii- 
lMna»  They  oa^t  not^  however^  ta  be  passed  over; 
and  in  order  to  admire  them,  it  is  only  neQe888iy.to 
visit  ^em  first*  There  is  a  college,  a  chnrch,  and 
twa  fine  monuments  7  one  commemorating  Gaston, 
Duke  of  Orleans;  the  other,  a  daughter  of  that 
pmieei.  There  is.  a  building  iwed  aa  a  court  of  josr 
teeyr  afi.oldaa  the  ancient  Gounta  of  Blois ;  and  th«Be 
iii><Mifraguadutty  aaidof  course  ta  b^  a  work  of  the 
Aomans* 

^^oBMb  jnd  its  neig^bouAood  axe  colonised  by 
English^' 'aa  well  as  Tours*  In  expeoses,  I  bd^eve 
JQkni  htu  sadfeBB  the  advantage;  in  society,  it  is  infef 
snr  to  TouiBS$  and  thalk  is  just  the  reason  why  it 
ift ^somewhat  cheaper  as  a  residence^  Theenviioni 
e£  Blois «ace.a&  attradnre  aa.ihe  neidibowhood  of 
Tours ;  and  Blois  has  the  advantage  of  being  &  day's 
|oiii&ey>iKeawrPait8b  I  left  Kob  toi  joncnty  to  Or* 
laabs^^hei morning  after  myreMuii  to  Chmabord. 
.:'  Thecouatryhetwee&iBloia'andOjieansis  of  the 
MBO  diameter  as.  that .  lying  bebiveen  Amboise  and 
filob*  V.  Beauty  and  aoftnesa  ase  its  daractmsticsk 
asdvthflse  ase  never  wanting.  •  I  think,  howeveiv 
Ihsb  theiccMtntry  of  the  Loise  is  more  ioterestingb 
inan^theihisteiierecQlleiPtions  with  which  it  abounds^ 
sod  ftom  thest)  records  of  past  days,'  that  so  fres^ily 
xcsalr'diese  retoIleetion%  than  hem.  the  chann  ci-  the 
fldeofsryi.  .  I  know  that,  i^on,  matters  of  this  )dnd» 
nfbLS  <n»ni«M8  diffiv  aceovding  to  the  complmoQ-dP 
Ataisii^itidfi;  sftdno  man,  in  speaking  ofthetiuMnte 
jif  (riabdsaai^'iDa&.doi  mom. thui  xesoid  jthe  imr 


jjL^idiifMij  inm  the  hatvad  wfakh  raurt  tvcr  pBiwe 
idw  <MBM»y  o£  A»  dfteafadTJe  tyrant,  Thehtaitdr 
^Stita^tt^  VUL  ii  pwwryed  m  the  seme  tombk 
/.  diefjrlMeleetitscfaencberfor  aanetity.  Fotmer^ 
Jy^'  et  attaaeted  the  feat  of  oumenniB  pilgriiiis ;  kk 
'JHfoirv  Dome  de  Giety  vms  peidoularly  celebrated 
for  tbe  protectioQ  which*  she  affonded  to  toas^ellen  by , 
imd-waA  am^  JiBj^wm  who  fcund  huamili  in  dan* 
liei^  kfldt  ooly'to  -vcm  a. pilgrimage  to  Ckcy.  hof 
«icdiitteiy»  tfaou^aa  thonisaad  maks  distant  the  beH 
afetCkiy  toUed  of  its  em&.aecoid,  agaifying  that  the 
«owi  ^nbs  aoeeptod;  and*  hy  and  hy^  the  pi^fnai  ap 

»ml  tfeniaiaod at  Ctoy  dfl nighfc;  and' next  aaomiiig 
^itAsd  1o  Odeansyrvhaite  J  anf^eari^ 
^r  t^fleena  ia  4.1ai^>  but  iMt  a  baaotiAd  eky  ;  4aid 
JtB«tovinHi%.altkoi^  ndt  and  highly,  coltivatedy  ai^ 
leaB-  i^teeabiB  tibaa  the  country  asoimd  Touts  or 
Blois.  The  cky  itself  contMne  few  good  stveeta-j^, 
Imt'tfafite  ia  oiie»  spaeioiia  and  el^gani)  and  teitni- 
tating  m>M  iwUe  bndgo.  The  great,  square  is  abe 
■aagnifimai  In  the  principal  atreet^stands  the  mo* 
■MEihfint'of  ;^  Maid  of  OiieaiiB»  vhoae  hagtoiy  is 
tbn^wefl  knomi  to  render  any^^cfihiiatioQ  necessary^ 
!XlMiaoninDent  zepreaents  onr  Ssvicmr  lying  <hi  the 

SLoi  ihe  Vitgin;  and  Chaiks  YIL  and  2ie  Maid 
Oiinaia  an  loMdlingrbe&ve  the  body.  Theki&^a 
kelsua  liea  cm  ^  ground;  andthe  Maid  and  & 
Monac^.kfieei  opposite,  to  each,  othcik  This  nno^ 
aMBoeaa  iias.  erected  by  comnauid  dT  Charles  ^^l*^ 
ia.iooiiiniaiifiraition  of  his  ncfeoiiea  over  the  £fig« 
iA^'  and  of  their  expuiaion  item  France^  The 
^ffimMm  this  nonument  are  in  irond  No  one  can 
^isit^Meatia  witbottt  hnddng  wii^  interest  iq>oa  ihis 
Mi&    IS&eJgiM^  <teiMaid.o£Oda8na  atcoiigli 
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resembles  ber  portrait^  wbidi  is  pceseanrad^.fai'.lh^ 
Hotel  de  Ville»  It  is  a  fijll4eDgtb  portiait^  apdsfi* 
presents  a  coimtenance  of  mack  beauty^;  and  im 
whidi,  also,  dignitj  .and  melancholy ;  ate^  blendeiL 
Her  head  is  covered  irntk  a  bomiel^.  firom  wbiebi« 
white  .plume  depends ;  4md  her  hair  Alls  over  bet 
necL  There ,  is  also  a  necklace,. .»  B0Et  of.  dim^ 
upon  her  breast:  An  emb^^idend.  giidle  mmni^ 
her  waist,  and  she  holds  a  sword  int&r.baadic  ]3i9 
aiemory  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  is  cherished  with 
great  veneration  by  the  Fr^ich ;  and  this  is  scarcely 
49  be  wondered  at.  It  was.  a.  eiitit»l  jMcliim  ia 
which-  she  appeared.  She  was.  youngV'  bMvfeafo]^  imn^ 
imkDown-p-her.-eeKertiens  were  8lu«c»08fial'*-f«nd:M 
sentence  was  uBjuat  and  barb«x)i]s-  la  aliilfaiiitliai 
was  a  tinge  of  the  xnarveUona ;  -and  we  oaoBolibeKyi 
fore  &el  surprise,  that  lelios  and  iiien£ai08t.o£ith3 
extraordinacy  woman  should  be  preserved  k^  Ihil 
jcity  whfifeher«aiteipiise(was  pcoje^fctd.:  /! 

• .  The^eathedial  of  Oxfeaas  k  a  fine  straetas  ^ak 
mas  begun  in  the  year  1287^  but  il  ;witti.tbne  oaifcB!^ 
neft  later  b^»re  it  was  .finished*  PaxI  o£il'was:fflh< 
aequantly  destroyed  by  the  Hugiienetft;^  built  im 
lebuilt  hf  command  of  HemylV*  >.  There  ia  4oab 
cood  workmanship  upon  -  the  allais  aad  pannri^ 
Mrhiehare  of  oak,  from..ihe  hand  xASaptiste  Tmbii 
89 Italian  master..  Louis XV. built  thetwioriieesUsn 
loweis,  whidi  are. in  the  moot  goigeciiifr  lanlft.-^J 
ascended  to  the  sunmut,  and  feuad  myadf-fveilMN 
paid  £»  ihe  labour  g£  the  ascents  Th^iOtrkaamuM 
i$  a  beautiAd  country  to  look  down  ^upon^i^faHt  It  it 
too  level  to  possess  the  same  intetest  ^tothe  Ipurilgt 
who  journeys  through  it,  as  BretRgno^olr  Toiiiaiti%:f 
'-  La  SoureCf  a  viUa  at  no  great  distailfiot&oBfeiOi^ 
^e^ns,.  i8<iBtewwlangia.Kfi8pfehmeoy  as  htedtigJaui 
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^at^ae  die  rwidetroe  of  Henry  St  Johii>  Lord  6i(^g<» 
hlsAe^  who  here  lived  in  retirement  during  th^ 
gpeoter  part  of  his  exile.  The  spot  has  received  its 
xmikie'frem  a  little- hollow^  in  which  a  fine  fouhtaio 
gisahes  oat  of  the  earth.  Tlie  character  of  the  place^ 
I  ^believe,  has  heen  greatly  altered  since  it  was  the 
'abode  of  Lord  Bolin^oke.  French  taste  has  giNren 
P6tk  an  oppress  air :  and  pert  improv^meata  have 
^kislroyed.  the  sanctity  of  the  spot* 


>  I  conclude  this  short  ^etdi  of  the  cotUitry,  bor« 
Aciintff  txpon  the  Loire,  with  this  advice,  that  no 
Biiglish  tourist  shall  leave  Paris  without  taking  his 
•eat- in  the  coupS  or  the  banquette  of  the  dOigence 
fev  Orleans ;  and,  travelling  down  the  hazdc  of  the 
EiOire  as  far  as  Nantes,  either  en  caleche,  ^  cheval, 
dr  a  piedy  as  his  strength  or  his  fency  may  suggest. 
From  Nantes,  he  may  reach  St  Malo  in  two  days ; 
and  in  diree  days  me»^  he  -vaky  he  in  Portsmouth, 
Kanng  seen  Jersey  and  Guernsey  by  the  way.  This 
islbetter  than  joining  the  colony  at  Tours.  I  have 
tBttveUed  some  little  in  my  day  $  and  I  never  yet  saw 
this  place  over-seas  where  I  could  say,  here  I  will 
Uve  and  die.  My  steps  have  been  arrested  by 
boBEutifuI  spots^-by  savage  spots — ^by  great  and  luxu* 
rioUB'dties; — a  week,  a  month,  I  could  spend  in 
manv^— 41  year  in  some,  and  spend  it  happUy ;  but 
not  ufe* — ^not  all  my  days.  This  may  be  prejudice ; 
I  beKeve  it  is$  but  it  is  the  only  prejudice  I  have  no 
wi^  to  part  with.  I  know  of  no  pleasure  that  will 
eoibpafe  with  going  abroad,  excepting  one — ^return- 
iiifi(>  home.  I  pity  English  colonists  wherever  I  find 
thetn»i-»wheth»  at  Tours,  or  Pau,  or  Lausanne^  or 
B^oisels^  or  Nice,  or  Floreaeek    Th^  ail  talk  of 
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the^liglilfiilQKiiuite^  anddaHciouBviiMB^.aiil 
hvinf^  and  t&eefioii  sooietys  and  jet»  I  heikn^ 
there  may  be  but  two  or  one  omoBg*  dum  aU  fdieai 
worda  come  horn  tlie  hcart»««4>iii  two  or  one  among 
Aem  aU,  who,  if  they  dared  to  appear  poor^  wcnil^ 
not  tmn  their  baciu  man  the  elimatis  and  wiaea^ 
and  sodety  of  foreign  fands,  and  aeek  the  thofes  of 
EngkatfL  TtaiteUingifladianniii^ieereatioii;  but^ 
.fter  dl,  EngW^^  m  E«g^dun»^  tfa*  c^ 
country  to  live  m. 
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